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‘STINGAREfc: TOPPLED OUT OF* THE SADDLE IN THE PATH OF THE 

CANTERING HOOFS.” 


(5p« 70 



By E. W. Hornung. 

V. -THE REAL SIMON PURE 


HE disastrous episode of the chosen for tlu; n()n('(‘ ; they were It^thtMed to 
stieking-iip^f Mulfcra Station, a mounted policvnuin apiece, eai'h sviih It^ad 
N.S.W,, is^ on all grounds ing-rein bui klcd lo his k'ft wrist and (iovein- 
ineligible for inclusion in these nient revolver in his right hand. JU hind itu' 
little memoirs. Of the telling quartette rode the oftirer in command, 
of Stingaree stories, round the superbly mounted, watching over all ibur 
cami)-rire or in l^e men’s hut, there is, with a third revolver ready eorkval. It 
inck'cd, no end to this day ; but in print, at seemed a small and yv\ an aun)le csioit for 
least, a certayi [)recedence is due to those the two bound m(‘n. 

which reflect least discredit ujKin Stingaree. But Stingaree was by no means in that 
His villainie;? were often brutal, .seldom in-f state of Na|M)leonic despair which his bent 
expert fat Mulfcra, however, they were both, back and lowering coun!i‘nan('e were intended 
And yet, even there, the trouble began in one to convey. He liad not uttered a word sim 
of tkose grim jokes which w^re a continual the arrival of the polit'c ; hml let them lilt 
temi)tation to this masterless mind. But all him on horseback, a,s he now' sat, without 
the back-block wajrld knows how a bishop raising his morose eyes orict*. Howi*^ on 
and a bushranger met twa'ce on one summer’s the other hand, had offered a gooil deal 
day, and how the bushranger laughed first, of futile opjiosition, ( iirsing his captors as 
but the bishop last and longest. It is the the fit moved In'rn, and once struggling so 
conclusion of that matter of which far too in.sanely in his bonds as to earn a tap from 
little has been heard. the wrung end of a revolver mui a bruised 

Biit«it eight o’clock of the Monday morn- face for his pains. Stingarei' glowt^red in 

ing, with a sheltered mercury already in three deep dedight. His mate’s jmrt was a$ well 

figures, it i% known that the romantic ruffians acted as his own; but it was he who had 

were led away' in unromantic bonds. Their conceived them both, and expoumled them in 
arms were bound to their bodies, their feet countless camps against some such extremity 
lashed to the stirrup-irons ; they sat like as this. The result was in ideal accordance 
packs upon quiet station horses, carefully with his calculations. The man who gave 
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lightest syllable 
was not lost on 
Stingaree. 

Vet the outlaw 
never flattered 
him with word or 
look, never lifted 
chin from ('best, 
never raised an 
eye or opened 
his mouth until 
Howie’s knock 
o n the h e a d 
caused him to 
curse his mate for 
a fool who de- 
served all he got. 
d'hc thorough- 
bred was^'arac’ol - 
ing on his other 
side in an in- 
stant. 

‘‘You ain’t 
one, aie you ? ’’ 
(Tied the taunt- 
ing tongue of ti'C 
officer in ('harge. 
“Not much fool 


the trouble was the man to waU'h. And 
Stingaree, chin on chest, was left in peace to 
cv(jlve a way of escape. 

'I'he chances were all adverse ; he had 
never been less sanguine in his life. On the 
other hand, Stingaree had no o[)inion of 
the police. He had slipped through their 
fingers again and again ; it was not the first 
time they had actually held him captive, 
though he owned they had never held him 
half so tight as now. An enlightened 
stLidtait of human nature, he based his only 
hope upon an ac'c'urate estimate of the cha- 
racter of his oppressors, and aj)plied his 
whole mind to the triple task, but it was 
a single task almost from the first ; for the 
})oliceman in charge of him was none other 
than his credulous old friend, Sergeant 
Cameron from Clear Corner ; and Howie’s 
custodian, a young trooper run from the same 
mould as ("onstable Tyler and many a hun- 
dred more, in whom a thick skull cancelled a 
stout heart. Both were brave men; neither 
\vas really to be feared. But the man behind 
upon the thoroughbred, the man in front, the 
man now on this side and now on that, with 
his braying laugh and his vindictive voice — 
triumphant as though he had taken the 
bushrangers himself, and a blatant bully 
in his triumph — that was the man whose 


about Stingaree I” 
The lime had eome for a rejily. 

“So I thought until yesterday,” sigh(*d 
the IjLishranger. “ But now' I’m not so sure.” 

“ Not so sure, eh ? Well, 1 am, then. 

I’m glad to hear ^iir v'oic'e.” 

“d'o be run dowm by an old sky-pilot!” 
groaned Stingaree. 

“ I shouldn’t eall him old. And it'll take 
him all his time to j)ilot '’w there, old man ! 

d'he horses streamed slowly through the 
high lights and heavy shadows of a winding 
avenue of scrub. It was like a hot house in 
the dense, low' trees : not a wandering wiiuf 
n(jt a waking bir(i; but five faces tbatfilripj)ed 
steadily in the shade, and all but caught fire 
in the sun. Ahead rode Howie, dazed^, and 
bleeding, with his ealhais young constable ; 
the sergeant and his chief, watb Stingaree 
between them, now brouglit uj) the rear. 
Stingaree raised his chin a little, but looked 
neither right nor left, and said no more. 

“Cheer up ! ” cried the chief, w'ilh soothing 
irony. 

“ I feel the heat,” said the b<fun4 man, 
uncomplainingly, “And it was just about 
here it happened.” 

“ What happened ? ” . * 

“We overtook the Church militant here 
on earth,” rejoined the bushranger, with 
rueful irreverence. 


STINGAREE SlVRfES. 


“ Well, you ran against a snag that time, 
Mr. Sanguinary Slingaree 1 ” 

“ 1 couldn't resist turning Howie into the 
bishof) and making myself his mouthpiece. 
I daren’t let him oi)en his lips ! It wasn’t 
the offertory that was worth having ; it was 
the fun of rounding up that ccmgregation on 
tht? houu‘stead \cranda, and never letting 
them spot a thing till we showed our guns, 
d'here liadn’t been a hitch, and never would 
have l.)een if that old bishoj) hadn’t run all 
those miles barefoot over hot sand and taken 
us unawares.” 

iVlade with wry humour and a philosophic 
candour, alike germane to his predicament, 
these remarks seemed natural enough to one 
having no previous personal knowledge of 
Stingaree. 'They seemed just the sort of 
things Uiat Stingaree would say. But there 
Wi'n; other things that his chief listener had 
to say, that he Iiad been rolling on his palate 
aU tlie morning, and he may have listened 
the less ('riti('ally in (‘onsettuence. 

“ Volt ran against a snag,” he repeated, 
“and now your male’s run against another.” 
l^e gave tlie butt of his ready pistol a 
signilicant taj). “And I’m the worst snag 
that e\er eithei of you struck,” he went on 
in his vainglory. “ Make no mistake about 
that. I )o you know who 1 am ? ” 

> “ Not an idea,” yawned our owui Stingaree. 

“ fvver heard of Suj)erintendent Cairns?’’ 
|^(j( t‘eded the other, digging him wuth his 
l)arrel in the corded ribs.^ “ Ever personate 
/uni in your time- eh? -bcifore you looked 
so higli as bishops? Well, I’m the real 
Simon Puie ' ” 

Stingarect was ga^ng squarely on his man. 
d’he hum]) was i)y no means so pronounced 
as hii.had made it on Kosanna ; it looked 
more like a ildge of extra muscle across a 
j)air of al:yiormally broad and powerful 
shoulders. 'rh(*re was the absence of neck 
w'hich this deformity suggests ; there w’as a 
grcjy: head lighted by flashing and indignant 
eyes, but mounted only on its mighty chin. 
SiK'h Avas the bushranger’s first impression of 
one with wdiom he had latterly enjoyed every 
hostile relation short of the personal en- 
counter. He w^as ('onceited enough to find 
in the ilesh a coarser and more common type 
than that created by himself for the honour 
of th(^r#ad. But this did not make the 
real sii[)erintendent a less formidable foe. 

“'rhc‘ most poetic justice!” murmured 
Stingaree, ^and resumed in an instant his 
apathetic pose. 

“It serves you jolly well right, if that’s 
what you mean,” the superintendent snarled. 


“you’ve yourself and your own mighty 
cheek to thank for taking mv out (jf my shell 
and putting me on your tracks in earut^si ’ 
But it was high lime they knew tluM Ut ot mv 
jib up here ; the fools won’t forge! tne again 
in a Imrry. And you, you (hanon, you sh.i’ifl 
forget me till your dying day I ” 

On .Slingaree’s off-side Stageanl t^anu ron 
was also hanging an insulted lu ad, But the 
bushranger laughed .softly in his t in st, 

“Someone lias got to do your diilV work,” 
said he. “ J did it tliat lime, and ihe bishofi 
has done it now; lait yon shouldni blame 
me for helping your fellows to biing a 
murderer to justiix*.” 

“You guyed me,” criial (’aims through 
his teeth. “ 1 heaid ! I lu^ard ! N'ou guycsl 
jne, blight your soul ! ” 

Stingarev felt that he was missing \ strong 
face finely ('onvulst'd w ith jiassion as iiukual 
he was. But he bad already (‘omniUted lh<‘ 
indis(Ti‘tion of a repartee, which was s* aic<’ly 
consistent with an attitude of (‘Xtrciiw despair, 
A downcast silenct^ Seemed I hi safest 
policy. 

“It used to be forty miles to the ( oinei,” 
he muruniied, tifter a lime. “ ( ai» i b.i\<' 

come mon* than Ic'U.” 

“Not so miK'h,” snaiijual the snpemi 
ten^enl. 

“doing to stop (or a fetal at Ma-eppa 
Station ? ” 

“'I'hat’s my business.” 

“It’s a long (lav loi three of you, in this 
ht‘at, wath two ol u^^i” 

“ 'Hui time won’t bang heavy on 
hands.” 

“ Not heavy enough, I should have tlwaiglit. 
1 wonder you didn’t biing some of tlu boys 
from Mulfera along with vou. 'riiey were 
keen enough to come.” 

Superintendent ('aims biaytxl bis high, 
harsh laugh. 

“Yes, you wonder, and s»» did ihry,' said 
he. “ But 1 know a bit loo imu h. lEeie’ll 
ahvays be sym]iathy among scum like ihcm 
for thicker scum like you ’ ” 

“You’re too suspicious,” said vSlingaus*, 
mildly. “But I was thinking <>1 the bislio}» 
and the boss.” 

“ They’ve done their j)att,” growleil Cairns, 
“They aren’t goin* to inteiierc no mt>rc 
not with me.” 

'I'hat had been his attitude on the Kbit ion. 
Stingaree had heard it through bis wt.'ath(‘r- 
board prison walls ; but the man had iHntlu r 
the sen.se nor the selfaamtrol to attempt 
concealment of the fact. He nwealed his 
character as freely as an angry child, ancl» 
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\ST1NGAREE WAS t.AZIN(. SOUAKKI Y ON HIS MAN. 


indeed, a childish character it was. Arro- 
gance was its strength and weakness : a 
suggestion had only to be made to call down 1 o o sene d 
cither the insolence of office or the malicx; of cords. But 




denial for deniafs sake. 

“I wish you’d stop a bit at Mazeppa,” 
whined Stin'garee, drooping like a candle in 
the heat. 

The station roofs gleamed through the 
trees far gff the track. 

Why ? ” 

“ Because I’m feeling sick.” 

“ Gammon ! YcniVe got some friends 
there ; on you push ! ” 

“But you will camp somewhere in the 
heat of the day ? ” 

“ ril do as I think fit. I sha’n’t consult 
you, my fine friend.” 

Stingaree drooped and nodded, lower and 
lower ; then recovered him.self with a jerk, 
like one battling against sleep. The party 
pushed on for another hour. The heat was 
terrible ; the bound men endured torments 
in their bonds. But the nature of the super- 
intendent, deformed like his body, declared 
itself duly at every turn, and the more one 
prisoner groaned and the other blasphemed, 
the greater the zest and obduracy of the 
driving force behind them. 

Noon passed ; the scanty shadows length- 
ened; and Howie gave more trouble of 
an insensate sort They reined up, and 
lashed him tighter ; he had actually 


garec was past re- ^ 

monstrance with friend or foe, and his hound 
body swayed from side to side as the luife* 
cavalcade went at a canter to make up 
for lost time. 

He was leading now with the kindly 
sergeant, and his mind had never been more 
alert. Behind them thundered the recal-* 
citrant Howie with constable and super- 
intendent on either side. They were midway 
between Mazeppa and Clear (Corner, or some 
fifteen miles from either haiml of men. 
Stingaree pulled himself upright %i the 
saddle as by a superhuman effort, and shook 
off the helping hand that held him bygone 
elbow. 

He was about to do a thing at which 
even his courage quailed, and he longed for 
the use of his right arm. It was not abso- 
lutely bound ; the hand and wrist had been 
badly mauled underfoot in the Sunday’s fray 
— so badly that it had been easy to sham a 
fracture, and have hand and wrist ^m^splints 
before the arrival of the police. They still 
hung before him in a sling, his^good right 
hand and arm, stiff and sore enough, yet 
strong and ready at a moment’s notice, when 
the moment came. It had not come, and 
was not coming for a long time, when 


STINGAREE STORIES. 


Stingaree set his teeth, lurched either way, 
— and toppled out of the saddle in the 
path of the cantering hoofs. His lashed feet 
held him in the stirrups ; tthe off stirrup- 
leather had come over with his weight ; and 
there at his horse's hoofs, kicked and trampled 
and smothered with blood ^nd dust, he 
dragged like an anchor, without sign of life. 

And it was worse even than it looked, for 
the life never left him for an instant, nor ever 
for an instant did he fail to behave as though 
it had. Minutes later, when they had stopped 
his horse, and cut him down from the stirrups, 
and carried him into the shade of a hop-bush 
off the track, and when Stingaree dared to 
open his eyes, he was nearer closing them 
])erfor(’t‘, and the scene swam before him with 
superfluous realism. 

Cairfcs and ("ameron, dismounted (while 
the trooper ^at aloof with Howie in the saddle), 
w(jre at high words about their prostrate 
pris(;ner. Not a syllable was lost on Stingaree. 

“You may jmt him across the horse 
yourself,” said fhe sergeant. “ I won’t have 
a hand in it. But make sure you haven't 
killed him as it is travelling a sick man like 
that.” 

“ Killed him ? He’s got his eyes open ! ” 
cried (aims, in .savage triumph. Stingaree 
lay blinking at the sky. “ Do you still refuse 

. to do your duty ? ” 

“ Ouelty to animals is no duty of mine,” 

• ^e^'lared the sergeant : “let alone my fellow- 
men, bushrangers or no bifsh rangers.” 

“ And you ? ” thundered Cairns at the 
mounted constable. 

“ Tm with the sergeant,” said he. “ He’s 

• had enough.” • 

“ Right ! ” cried the .superintendent, pro- 
(liK'ing a note-^ook and scribbling venomously. 
“ You both refu.se! You will hear more of 
this ; meanwhile, sergeant, 1 should like to 
know ft^hat your superior wisdom may be 
pleased to suggest.” 

“#Send a cart back for him,” said C'ameron. 

^ “ It’s the only way he’s fit to travel.” 

Stingaree sought to prop himself upon the 
elbow of the sfilintered wrist and hand. 

“ There are no more bones broken that 1 
know of,” said he, faintly. “ But 1 felt bad 
before and now I feel worse.” 

“He looks it, too,” observed the sergeant, 
as Stipgiiree, ghastly enough beneath his 
blood and dust, rolled over on his back once 
more, and^lay effectively with closed eyes. 
Even the superintendent was impressed. 

“ Then what’s to be done with him ? ” he 
exclaimed, with an oath. “What’s to be 
done ? " 


“If you ask me,” returned Cameron, “1 
should make him comfortable where he is ; 
after all, he’s a human being, and done no 
murder, that wc should run il»e risk ot 
murdering him. Jxave him to uu? while you 
two push on with his mate ; then ont^ of 
you can get Imck with the spritig i.’iart before 
sundown ; but trust me to look after him 
till you do.” 

Stingaree held his breath wluMr he lay. 
His excitement was not to lie bet rayed by 
the opening of an eye. And yv’t Ik' knew 
that the suiierintendent was looking Uu* 
.sergeant up and down, and he giiesst'd whaj 
was passing through that suspii ious min<l. 

“ 'Irust you !” rasped the dit'talonal voice 
at last. “'I'hat’s the very thing I m luil 
inclined to do, Sergeant ('auuMou.” 

“ Sir ! ” 

“ Keep your temper, sergeant. I don’t 
.say you’d let him go. But I’v<‘ got to 
remember that this man sliptx^d through your 
fingers once befbre, led you by the luuul like a 
blessed old child, and pa.ssed himsell off for 
me ! Look at the fellow ; look at me ; and 
ask yourself candidly if you’re the m.m for 
the job. But don’t ask me, unless you waul 
my opinion of you a bit plainer still. No ; 
you go on with the others, 'fhe two of you 
can manage Howie ; if you can’t, you put a 
bullet through him ! This is my man : and 
I’m his, by the hokey, as he’ll know if he 
tries any of his tru ks while you’re gone ! ” 

Stingaree did not move a mus< Ic. Hi* 
might have been dead ; and in his disappoint- 
ment it was the easier to lie as though he wt*re. 
Really bruised, really battennl, really faint 
and stiff and sore, to say nothing ot his 
bond.s, he felt him.self physically no luati h 
for so young a man - with llie extra breadth ot 
shoulder and the extra length of arm widt h 
were part and parcel of his deformity. With 
the elderly sergeant he might have stood a 
chance, man to man, one arm to two ; but 
with Suf)erintendent Cairns fu's only weapons 
were his wits, 'fhey had stood liini in some 
stead so far ; he lay and reviewed the silua 
tion, as it was, and as it had been. In the 
very moment of his downfall, by instinctive 
presence of mind, he had pre.served tju* use 
of his right hand, and that was a still un 
suspected as.set of incalculable worth. It had 
been the nucleus of all his plans ; without a 
hand he must have resigned himself to tlu^ 
inevitable from the first. Then he had split 
up the party. He heard the sergeant and 
the constable ride off with Howie, ejtactly 
as he had intended two of the three 
captors to do. His fall $hm introdaced 
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the element of luck. It might have 
killed or maimed him ; but the risk had been 
run with open eyes. Being alive and whole, 
he had reduced the odds from three against 
two to man and man j and the diEference 
was enormous, even though one of the men 
held all the cards. Against Howie the odds 
were heavier than ever, but Howie was 
eliminated from present cak'ulations. And 
as Stingaree made them with the uj)turncd 
face of seeming insensibility, he heard a 
nonchalant step come and go, but knew an 
eye was on him all the time, and never 
opened his own till the striking of a match 
was followed by the smell of bush tobacco. 

The shadow of the hop - bush was 
spreading like spilt ink ; and as he 
first looked from where he lay, Stingaree 
had it to himself. A w'reath of blue smoke 


“ Very well ! Don’t give me one ! ex- 
claimed Stingaree, and dealt the moist bag a 
kick that sent a jet of cold water spurting 
over his fool. • He expected to be kicked 
himself for that ; he was only curscid, the bag 
snatched out of his reach, and deeply drained 
before his e>^es. 

“I was going to give you some,” said 
Cairns, sma(*king his lips. ‘‘ Now your 
tongue may hang out before I do.” 

Stingaree left the; last word with ^ the foe ; 
that also was part of his pre(‘onceived‘ policy. 
He still regretted his solitary retort, but not 
for a moment the more t>^-'tulant act which 
he had just committed. His boots had been 
removed after his fall ; one of his socks was 
now wet through, and he spent the next few 
minutes in taking it off with the other foot. 
The lengthy process seemed to afibrd his 



‘ GIVE ME A DRINK,’ HE CKIED.’ 


hovered overhead ; he got to his elbow and 
glanced behind ; and there sat ( bairns in his 
shirt-sleeves, filling the niche his body made 
in the actual green bush, a swollen wet water- 
bag at his feet, his revolver across his knees. 
'Jdiere was an ominous (dick even as Stingaree 
screwed round where he lay. 

“ Give me a drink ! ” he cried, at sight of 
the humid canvas bag. 

“ Why should I ? ” asked the inspector, 
smoking on. 

“ Because 1 haven’t had one since we 
started — because I’m parched with thirst,” 

“ Parch away ! ” cried the creature c^f su.s- 
picion. “ You can’t help yourself, and I 
can’t help you with this baby to nurse ! ” 

And he fondled the cocked revolver in his 
hands, . 


mind a certain pensive enterteiinment. It 
was a shaj)ely and delicate white fHot that 
lay stripped at last— a fc;ot that its owner, 
with nothing better to do, could icon- 
template with legitimate satisfaction. But 
Superintendent Cairns, noting his prisoner’s 
every look, and putting his own confident 
interpretation on them all, cursed him afresh 
for a conceited pig, and filled another pipe, 
with the revolver for an instant by his side. 

vStingaree took no interest in his proceed 
ings ; the revolver he especially igi^<^i%^d, and 
lay .stretched before his ca])tor, one sock off 
and one sock on, one arm in ^splints and 
sling and the other bound to his ribs, a 
model prisoner whose last thought was of 
escape. His legs, indeed, were free ; but a 
man who could not sit on a horse was not 
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the man to run away. And then there was 
the relentless superintendent sitting over him, 
pipe in mouth, but revolver again in hand, 
and a crooked finger very neaj the trigger. 

The fiery wilderness still lay breathless in 
the great heat, but the lengthening shadow of 
the hop-bush was now a thing t(J be thankful 
for, and in it the broken captive fell into a 
fine semblance of natural slumber. Cairns 
watched with alternate envy and suspicion; 
for him there could not be a wink ; but most 
likely the fellow was shamming all the time. 
No ruse, however, succeeded in exposing the 
sham, whic h the superintendent copied by 
breathing first heavily and then stertorously, 
with one eye open and on his man. Stingaree 
never opened one of his : there was no change 
in the regular breathing, in the peaceful 
expressimi of the blood-stained face : asleep 
the man must he. 'Fhe su})erintendent’s own 
experiments had gone to show him that no 
extremity need nec'essarily keep one awake in 
such heat. He stifled a yawn that was no 
part of his performance. Ilis pipe was out ; 
he striu'k a matc'h noisily on his boot ; and 
Stingaree just stirred, as naturally as any 
infant. But Stingaree’s senses were in- 
credibly acult;. He smelt every whiff of 
the rekindled pipe, knew to ten seconds 
when it went out onc'e more, and listened 
jn an agony for another match. None 
was struck. \\'as the superintendent him- 


opened the other, and thefe ccmld be no 
more doubt. The terrible HupeihUendent 
was dozing in his place; but it was the 
lightest sort of doze, the eyes Wi'ie scarcely 
closed, ind all but watching Stingaree, as the 
cocked revolver in the relaxcil hami all but 
covered him. The prisoner felt that for the 
moment he was unseen, forgot h'u, hut 
that the lightest moviiinent of bin body 
would optiii those terrible onc'e 

and for all. Be it remembertMl ihai he 
was lying under them lengthwise, on the 
bound arm, with the arm in the sling 
uppermost, and easily to he fret'd, Init set the 
most salient part of the rceumlxMit figure' 
and that on which the hidden t'ses still 
seemed fixed, for all their lids. To make the 
least movement there, to alttaupt (hi' slowest 
withdrawal of hand and arm, was to i ourl the 
last disaster of discovery in such an ael, But 
to lie motionless to the thighs, and to execute 
a flank movement with the leg uppennost, 
was a far less perilous exploit. It was the 
leg with the bare fool : every detail had lu'en 
foreseen. And now at last the have foot 
hovered over the revolver and the hand it 
held, while the uppta* man yet lay like' a log 
under those drowsy, dreadful eyes 

Stingaree took a last look at thi‘ barrel 
drooping from the slackened hand ; the back 
of the hand lay on the ground, the mu/,/le 
of the barrel was filled wuth sand, and yi t 



“there was a HORR1EI.B EXPLOSION.” 


self reijjijiy^asleep this time? He breathed 
as though he were ; but so did Stingaree ; 
and yet was^ there hope in the fact that his 
own greatest struggle all this time had been 
against the very thing he feigned. 

At last he opened one eye a little ; it was 
met by no answering furtive glance; he 
Vol, xxU.—2. 


the angle was such that it was by no tineans 
sure whether a hullid wouUl buiN itself Jn the 
sand or in Stingaree, He took (he risk, and 
with his bare toe he touched the trigger 
sharply. There was a horrible exjflosion. 
It brought the drowsy inspector to his senses 
with such a jerk that it was as though the 
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smoking ()istol had leapt out of his hand a 
thing alive, and so into the hand that Hashed 
to meet it from the sling. And almost in 
the same second -while the double cloud of 
smoke and sand still hung between them — 
Stingaree sprang from the ground, an armed 
man onc'e more. 

“ Sit where you are ! ” he thundered. 
“ Up with those hands before 1 shoot them 
to shreds ! Your life's in less danger than 
mine has been all day, l)ut Fll wing you 
limb by limb if you offer to budge ! ” 

With uplifted hands above his ears, the 
deformed inspector sat with head and 
shoulders depressed into the semblance of 
one sphere. Not a syllable did he utter; but 
his upturned eyes shot indomitable fires. 
Stingaree stood wriggling and fumbling at the 
coil which bound his left arm to his side ; 
sujldenly the revolver went off, as if by 
accident, but so much by design that there 
dangled two ends of rope, cut and burnt 
asunder by lead and powder. In less than a 
minute the bushranger was unbound, and 
before the minute was up he had leapt upon 
the inspector’s thoroughbred. It had been 
tethered all this time to a tree, swishing tails 
with the station hack which Stingaree had 


ridden as a ca[)tive ; he now rode the* 
thoroughbred, and led the hack, to the vejyt 
feet of the humil* ited ('aims. • 

“ T will thank you for that \vater l)ag," said 
Stingaree. “ 1 am much ol)liged. And now 
ril trouble you for that ni('e wideawake. 
You really don't necd^^ it in the shade. ^ 
'rhank you so much ! ” 

He received both bag and hat on the 
Iwrel of the inspector’s revolver, hooking 
the one to its proper saddle-strap, and 
clapping on the other at an angle irjmitably 
imitative of the outwitted officer. 

“ I won’t carry the rehearsal any further to 
your face," continued Stingaree ; ‘‘ but 1 can 
at least promise you a more Haltering « 
portrait than the last ; and this excellent 
coat, which you have so considerately left 
strapped to your saddle, should contribute 
greatly to the verisimilitude. Dare I hope 
that you begin to appreciate some of the 
points of my performance so far^_^ it has 
gone ? The pretext on whiclir bared 
my foot for its delicate job under your 
very eyes, eh ? Not so vain as if lookeci, in 
either sense, I fancy ! Should you Have 
said that your hand would recoil from 
a revolver the moment it went off? You 


STINGAREE STORIES, 


II 


see, I staked my life on it, and IVe won. ‘‘Dead!” said he, thickly* “He was 
And what about that fall ? It was the worse than we thought You fetch him 
lottery ! I was prepared to have my head while I 

cracked like an egg, and it^s s^ll pretty sore. But the sergeant kne^ that voice too 
The broken wrist wasn't pur fault ; it had well, and his right hatki had flown to 

passed into the accepted situation before you the back of his fot. Stingaree’s shot was 

turned up. And you would certainly have only first by a fraction of a second, t)Ut it put 

seen that 1 was shamming sleep if we hadn't a bullet through the brain of the horse be- 

both been so genuinely sleepy at the time, tween the shafts, .so that horse and shafts came 

I give you my word, I very nearly threw down together, and the sergeant fUml into 

up the whole thing for forty winks 1 the earth as he fell across the splash f»oard. 

Any other point on which you could wish Stingaree pressed soft heels intolhc thorough- 
enlightenment ? Then let me thank you bred's ribs and thundered on und oil. Scam 

with all my heart for one of the worst days, there was a gale to open, anti when he 

and some of the greatest moments, in my listened at that gate all was still beliiml hiit{ 

whole career 1 ” and before; but far ahead the rolling plain 

But the hunched inspector answered never was faintly luminous in the dusk, and as 

a word, as he sat in a ball with uplifted this deepened into night a (’luster of 



“ HORSR AND SHAFTS CAME DOWN TOGETHBK,” 


palms, and glaring, upturned, unconquerable terrestrial lights sprang nut witli the stars, 
eyes. • Stingaree knew the handful of gaunt, uttshel- 

^ “ Good-bye, Mr. Real Simon Pure,” said tered huts the lights stootl for. 'Phey were 
Stingaree. “ I'm afraid I've been rather cruel an inn, a store, and a police-barracks : 
to you, but you were not very nice to me.” Clear Corner on the map. 'I'ht* bushranger 

galloped straight up to the barracks, 
Sergeant Cameron was driving the spring- but skirted the knot of men in the light 
cart, towards sundown, after a variety of un- before the veranda, and went jingling mund 
foreseen delays. Of a sudden out of the into the yard. The young constable in charge 
pink ha/^^r^me a galloping figure, slightly ran through the building and met liini dis- 
hunqyed, in the inspector's coat and wide- mounted at the back, 
awake, with ^ bare foot through one stirrup “ What's the matter, sir ? ” 
and only a sock on its fellow. “ He's gone ! ” 

“Where's Stingaree?” screamed the ser- “Stingaree?” 

geant, pulling up. And the galloper drew “ He was worse than wc thought. Your 

rein at the driven horse’s head. man all right ? ” 
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“No trouble whatever, sin Only sick and 
sorry and saying his prayers in a way you'd 
never credit Come and hear him, sir." 

“ I must come and see him at once. Got 
a fresh horse in ? " 

“ I have so ! In and saddled in the stall. 
I thought you might want one, sir, and ran 
up Barmaid, Stingaree's own mare, that was 
sent out here from the station when we had 


The burly ruffian crept forth with out- 
stretched hands apart. 

“ What ! Not even handcuffed ? " 

“ No ; turned over a new leaf the moment 
we left you, and been praying like a parson 
for 'em all to hear ! " 

“This chap can do the same when he 
comes to himself. Lies pretty still, doesn't 
he ? In with him ! " 


the news." 

“ That was very thoughtful of you. You'll 
get on, young man. Now lead the way with 
that lamp.” 

This time Stingaree had spoken in gasps, 
like a man who had ridden very far, and the 
young constable, unlike his sergeant, did not 
know his voice of 


The door clanged. 'J'he key was turned. 
Stingaree popped it in his pocket. 

“'Fhe later they let him out the better. 
Here's the best mount you ever had. And 
my sweetheart’s wailing for me in the 
stable ! '' 

Outside, in front, before the barracks 
veranda, an in- 


old. Yet it struck 
him at the last 
moment as more 
unlike the voice of 
Superintendent 
Cairns than the 
hardest riding 
should have made 
it, and with the 
key in the door of 
the single (‘ell the 
young fellow 
wheeled round 
and held the lamp 
on high, 'lliat in- 
stant he was felled 
to the flcjor, the 
lamp went down 
and out with a 
separate yet simul- 
taneous crash, 
and Stingaree 
turned the key. 

“ Howie ! Not 
a word— out you 
come ! " 



quisjitive little 
group h(?ard first 
the clang of the 
door within, and 
presently the clat- 
ter of hoofs com- 
ing round from the 
yard. Stingaree 
and Howie - - a 
white flash and a 
bay streak- -sw( 2 pt 
past them as they 
stood confounded. 
And the dwindling 
pair still bobbed 
in sight, und( » a 
full ('om])lenient 
of stars, when a 
fresh outcry from 
the cell, and a 
mighty hammei' 
ing against its 
1 k e d (1 () o r , 
broke the truth 
t o ‘ o n e a n d 
all. 


‘that INpTAKT HP WAS FPI.I.KI1 70 7 HR FJ 00«,” 



By Edmund Mitchklt.. 


OUNI'AIN, river, lake, forest, 
moorland, sea-girt sliore-all 
have their devotees among 
those who delight in the 
beauties of Nature, or to 
whom at times comes the irre- 
sistible longing to flee for a. spell from the 
busy haunts of men. But the desert has 
hardly yet begun to attract either the lover 
of sc'encry or the gilgrini of rest. With Imt 
rare exceptions none but travellers having 
ulterior objects in view cross the waste places 
of the earth,* and most of these, .surveying 
the scene fr^)m the windows of a railroad car, 
rest r(#itt!nt with the vague and thoroughly 
erront'ous im|)ression that all around is a 
ban'en and deadly monotonous wilderness of 
unmveliness, where animal life is absolutely 
non existent and vegetation is represented 
mendy by a few dwarf shrubs desiccated to 
bunt'hes of crat‘kling. Of the others who 
journey in more primitive style — afoot, on 
back of beast, or with cart and team — 
few care, or it may be dare, to linger by the 
way. ^ior have all the eyes to see and 
the hearts to understand the subtle charm, 
the brooding mystery, of the solitude that 
encompasses them. 

^ The mining prospector making for the 
mountains that flank the desert wdth bastions 
of bare rock, the home-seeker trekking for 


the watert*d lands lying far beyotul the 
horizon of shimmering heat haze, pass by 
without thought of the animals and plants 
struggling for exisleiue among the llhrsty 
sand dunes. 'I’he painful !\eCi‘SNitY of 
having to extract a ('actus thorn that has 
pierced cvem good shoe leather, oi sight 
of a chaparral ('ock running across the track, 
may indcisl draw atttTUion to ilu tact that 
the .s(‘eming abode ol desolation has its living 
things. But lh(.n*e is no ])aiise to inijuirt* 
why ]>lant or fowl should l>e aimed so for 
midahly, the one with spikes like bayonets, 
the (jther with sharp (‘dged btuik like a]»air 
of shears. The h^sson of the desiit, the 
entrancing stories it has to ttdl of < oiiragc 
and vigilam e, of preparedness agaiitni e\<‘ry 
foe, of fierce, stubborn, and indomitable 
tenacity, the marvellous pictun^s it prciicnts of 
Natiire’.s skilful handiwork, her adapt.ition of 
means to ends, h(;r triumph imdei conditions 
that might seem to haw made rnduring 
victory imiKxssible-- all this has hiam missed. 

Not so with the w^ayfartir possc*ssiitig obser- 
vation, sympathy, and im<igiuation, wiurt'by 
to open for himself th(* book of the wilder- 
ness and sp(dl out at lea.st a lew of tis pagt's. 
He has come, mayhap, like the rest to 
travel through and be gone. Hut hi$ int(‘i(>.st 
is (]uickly captured, his enthusiasm kindled ; 
with every new revelation wonder and 
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admiration grow ; he tarries awhile, wanders 
along by-paths into sequestered nooks where 
unexpected glimpses of exquisite scenery are 
unfolded, feels unable to tear himself away, 
so prolongs his sojourn, and, when it must be 
that he depart, does so reluctantly and with 
the firm resolve to return again. For the 
song of the desert, if low, is soft and dulcet 
as siren music ; he whose soul has once 
caught the divine harmony never forgets, he 
will hear it a-calling even in his dreams. 

And after a few visits at different seasons 
of the year experience brings realization that 
few spots on God’s earth are really more 
beautiful or grow more dear to the heart than 
this same grim old desert, at first so un- 
inviting and unpromising. From dawn to 
eve the purest, freshest air that blows, sun- 
shine that exhilarates, dry heat that warms to 
the very marrow of one’s bones ; by night, 
starlight or moonlight effulgent, crisp cold 
that makes the blood to tingle, a couch on 
the sand beneath the canopy of the ever 
cloudless sky; day after day an unbroken 
procession of gorgeous sunsets and sunrises. 


with glorious colour effects, ranging from 
deepest purple to rosy pink, changing each 
moment and with each object the eye chances 
to rest upon ; in the springtide a carpet of 
flowerets, acre-wide and surpassing in richness 
and harmony the most superb of Persian 
rugs ever patterned ; in the summer balsamic 
odours perfuming the air after every stirring 
of dried shrub or herb ; at all times silence 
so profound that the whole world of men, 
with its cares and perplexities, seems to be 
at a distance immeasurable ; restfulness com- 
plete for body jmd for brain, even though 


the muscles be stimulated to unwonted exer- 
tion and the mind be yeasting with new 
thoughts — such be the joys that close 
intimacy with tfae desert brings, and that 
abide for ever in a desert-lover’s memory. 

To show how varied and interesting may 
be a holiday ift the wilderness, I propose to 
give an account of a recent excursion made 
by a party of four over one section of the 
Great Colorado Desert. We were men of 
diverse nationalities and diverse pursuits—a 
young minister from the New England States', 
a professional landscape photographer from 
Los Angeles, a German artist, a British 
novelist. The month was Octol>er, deliber- 
ately chosen, for we wished to experience the 
full blaze of autumnal heat. Our approach 
being from the Californian side, we travelled 
by Southern Pacific Railway through the 
smiling and sun-kissed Valley of Pomona, 
with its orange groves and vineyards, as far 
as the narrow pass between San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto — noble mountain peaks, 
twelve thousand and eleven thousand feet 
high, that stand as sentries at the western 

gateway of th« 
desert. 

Waiting for us 
here, at the 
wayside station of 
Palm Sj)rings, 
was a light lour- 
whccled waggon# 
drawn by a j)«tir 
of mules. Into 
this we piled our 
stores and camp 
,e(|uipment, all 
calculated on the 
lightest scale - - 
blankets, cook- 
ing utensils re- 
stricted toifrying- 
pan, coffee - pot, 
and a coujjle 
of tin cans for 
boiling purposes, dishes just a few, pro- 
vijsions for the first fourteen days, shot-gun, 
rifle, and ammunition, together with camera, 
tripod, and a liberal supply of plates. Headed 
south, the mules set off at the regulation 
desert pace — a leisurely but steady walk ; 
and soon the wheels were deept...Tin the 
churning sand. 

But only five miles from the railroad, 
round a bend of the mountains,*^ came an 
idyllic scene — the first of many revelations 
of how little of what really exists on the 
desert can be even glimpsed from"* passing 



fVem a hv] ouR waggon and mulks. 
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trains. A vivid oasis of greenery — pepper 
trees, cotton- woods, palms and agaves, 
cypresses and oleanders, orange, lemon, and 
fig trees, with a w^^alth of humbler shrubs in 
great variety ! This is the* home of Dr. 
Wellwood Murray, a patriarchal Scot who 
has lived for a score of yeais under the 
rugged shoulder of San Jacinto, and trans- 
formed a waste of sage scrub into shade 
grove, fruit orchard, and flower garden. 

I'o me the place was familiar — I had 
already spent a winter under my country- 
man's hospitable roof. He was at his gate- 
way to give us welcome, to bid us enter. 
But on the present occasion home comforts 
had no attraction. We were “ hoboes ” of 
the desert, our only immediate need a camp- 
ing-ground ; and soon, under the shade of 
some graceful, wide-sweeping pepper trees, 
we had fire alight and the “ billy ^\set to boil. 

'riie “ billy ” — the word dropped from my 
lips almost unconsciously. F'or again, in 
imagination, 1 w^as back in the bush of dear 
old Australia, under the whispering, scented 
gum trees, with the log-fire blazing and the 
comrades of long ago squatted around. But 
reveries were cut short by a question from 
one of my American friends. 

“ rhe billy! What in all the world is a 
billy ? ’’ 

“ A billy,’^ 1 proceeded to explain, “ is that 
bright new can now blackening amidst the 
^^imes. When it is thoroughly smoked and 
(Tuiitcd with wood ashes, iien it is dented 
and battered, when it has boiled our tea for 
us «'t score of times, when it has shown its 
off-duty serviccableness as a receptacle for 
^salt, tobacco, jack-kjjifc, and all conceivable 
odds and ends, when we have yarned around 
it night after night while the quail or ducks 
for supper are? simmering in its hospitable 
I depths and sending forth a fragrant steam — 
then wiJiJ it fie the veritable billy indispens- 
able to every bushman in the land of the 
Southern Cross, and very dear to his heart 
ere tfie end of a long trail.” 

• My interrogator mused awhile, rummaging, 
I knew ri^t well, through old Noah 
Webster. 

‘‘We have no word in America that 
expresses all that,” he said at last. 

“No,” I replied, with prompt confidence. 
“ ‘ Whil^he billy boils * is a phrase full of 
meaning and of tender reminiscence.” 

“ ‘ While the billy boils ’ ” — the words were 
repeated reflectively. “It sounds good — 
very good. Boys, we'll adopt it right now.” 

And in true go-ahead American fashion 
the act of 


Thenceforward, for the remainder of oui 
journey the ‘‘billjj” was "boiled* washed^ 
filled with water, tipped pver, mildly sworn 
at, coaxed with twigs of kindling* arc)pi>ed 
incontinently at times when fingers took 
undue liberties with its hot yel inmx:cnt“ 
looking black rim* wat<5hod by hour 
while the wckkI ashes glowed, ptjiea were 
alight, and anecdotes went round all $tri< tiy 
in accordance with Australian custom. 
“Can,” “tin,” “pail” -pahl \\w leelde, 
would-be synonyms were banishetl horn our 
hearing. 

With the dawn we were stirring, and an 
hour later were on the way loi Andrea.^ 
Onyon, where our first long camp wtiuld be 
made. For some hours we ascemlcd gently 
towards the mountains, .and tlien, after u 
somewhat precipitous climb, eniertil their 
very breast through a gash in the nuJi walk 
Another transformation scene, that might ^ 
have been passed l>y a hundred dt*siMt way- 
farers without any thought of what lay within. 

Here once dwelt an old Indian, who still 
gives his name to the canyon. But the man 
is dead these twenty years, his little mlobe 
house in ruins, with a tangle of grape vines 
run wild over its crumbling walls. 'Hu* plot 
of land the red man cultivated has U>ng since 
been reclaimed by the brushwood wilderness, 
Only the purling brook that waters tiu* glade 
abides for all tirpe. Under its fringing trees 
we tether our mules and spread the canvas 
for our bedding. And here we linger for 
three days. 

“Now, what went ye there for to see?” 
the novic'e to desert travel may ask. A gaj) 
in the mountains, a patch of green(‘ry, a 
tumble-down hovel of mud bricks is the 
answer suggested. But ha me supplement 
with a few more points. Ciet a hatchet, my 
friend, and cut a way up th(^ defile, through 
the dense undergrowth of native sciub and 
riotously encroaching vines. 

Not a hundred .yards abf)ve our halting- 
place are cave dwelling.s of pn^historic 
Indians. Observe the site - a natural wah h- 
tower, with clefts that sweep the plain for 
approaching foes. In front, on a slab of 
smooth granite, are the deeply worn mortar- 
holes in which these ancient inhabits^us of 
the canyon pounded their mesepnte 
Dig in the sand close by, as we dug, atHi you 
will find broken jjestles that fit these mortatH, 
scraps of rude pottery, the bones of animals 
half-consumed by fire. On thij rot'k rot>f 
you can still see the smoke-blackened jpatch 
beneath which the steaks of venison were 
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and children that lived and loved, cooked 
and feasted and played, slept and wakened 
for the fray, fought and died — all on this very 
scene? Gone as the puff of smoke that 
curls up towards Heaven and is dissipated 
for ever, these scant relics around us their 
only record. 

Andreas was* a modern man, tinctured with 
civilization, speaking the language of the old 
mission fathers, wearing on fiesta occasions 
a frock-coat with brass buttons, and a stove- 
pipe hat secured to his head by a gay yellow 
bandana. He could build for himself a 
house of sun- 
dried bricks, he 
practised a little 
tillage — just a 
little ; he plan- 
ted grapes, he 
even distilled 
his own brandy 
surreptitiously 
and by aid of a 
very primitive 
still. The name 
of Andreas sur- 
vives by, tradi- 
tion ; there are 
white men alive 
to-day w h o 
visited him and 
conversed with 
him. But who 
were these cave- 
dwellers, his 
possible fore- 
fathers ? Not 
even Andreas 
himself could 
tell ! 

(\)ntin uing 
our way up the 
canyon we kill a 
big rattlesnake 
sunning him- 
self among the 
rocks. \Vc cross and recross the stream, 
lingering by many a waterfall and deep, 
spacious pool. Hour after hour we force a 
way through the tangled brush. But at last 
our goal is reached — the great sentinel palm 
that stands in solitary grandeur far up the 
ravine. Its clean, straight stem rises a 
hundred feet into the air, its age is to be 
numbered by centuries. Ah ! if only this 
lone palm could tell its tale ! 

The scene here is superb, the view it 
commands of the plain down below magni- 
ficent. We are so high now that all the 


stunted growth of the desert is obliterated ; 
the unaided eye sees but shimmering sand 
clothed as with a gossamer robe of heliotrope. 
To right and l^t of us are sheer precipices, 
beneath is a cascade partly masked by 
greenery, overhead the symmetrically-tufted^ 
plume of ih& giant palm outlined against a 
sky of indigo blue. The stillness is intense 
— not a bird rustles a leaf or warbles a note, 
not a breath of wind wafts a sigh, the water- 
fall is but a silent, seemingly motionless, 
scimitar of steel flashing in the sunlight.* We 
do not desecrate the spot by speech— -we just 

sit and drink 
its beauties into 
our souls. 

That night in 
camp the stars 
seem brighter 
than ever, more 
majestic in 
their sublime 
calm — the calm 
that belongs 
only to eternity; 
our little wo^d 
grows smaller, 
more insignifi- 
(^ant than be- 
fore ; our mere 
selves become 
but atomic; dust 
amidst the st,'’- 
pendous wftrks 
of (U’eation. 
k'or if a man 
has once; stood 
under the sen-, 
tinel palm in 
Andreas Can- 
yon, mountains 
aiTjOund him, 
the desert be- 
Ti e a t h , the 
stalely trec^ like 
the god of the 
place, wTapped in an atmosphere of con- 
templative solitude, then will his perspec- 
tive of things mortal and transient be for 
ever altered. 

From our c;amp next morning we cross the 
divide into Murray Canyon, where the desert 
palms grow in numbers, grouped ^ pictur- 
escpie clusters on a fine amphitheatre of 
meadowlike land, or strung out along the bed 
of the watercourse, dried up at the time of 
our visit. On the day following we make a 
still longer expedition to Palm Tree ("anyon. 
Here the palms are in still greater pro- 
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fusion, and in every stage 
of development, from inch- 
high seedlings to hundred- 
feet centenarians. Jostling 
each other, they fairly crowd 
the narrow defile that cuts 
Ct)r twenty miles into the 
heart of the mountain 
range. Twenty miles ! — 
think of it. Yet one might 
pass along the c;dge of the 
desert, miss the narrow 
gateway, and never know 
that there was canyon here, 
or luxuriant {)alm tree 
growth to transform this far 
Western sjjot into a veri- 
table niche^ from Barbary 
or Araby. 'I'he same day, 
in the falling darkness, wc 
descend again to Palm 
Springs, light our fire be- 
neath the pepper trees, and 
discuss our first spoils of 
knowledge and experience 
-- “while the billy boils.’’ 

day was an off-day 
so far as hard work was 
('oncerned. We went over 
our baggage, diseartling 
everything but absolute 
nei'cssaries for the desert 
Jrail proper, stroll(‘d among the huts of the 
ifi clians t)n the reservation^ and purchased 
sonu* of their baskets. We also bathed in 
the [)ool of hot sand, famous from the times 
of the first Spanish j)ionccrs — one of the 
spots marked caJiente on the early maps 
*of Southern (faliformS. 'Phis bath is a natural 
wonder that would make any spa in Europe 
world • famous.* The surface water, which 
, has a mild odour of sulphur, is only a few 
inches dgep. "Beneath is black sand, fine and 
clean as emery powder, soft to the skin as silk, 
and constantly in gentle motion. I'he bather 
does ^K)t touch bottom — his body sinks to 
• the shoulders, and, with the aid of a cross-bar 
of timl)er, is then sustained in a position of 
perpendicular flotation. The temperature is 
just as warm as can be comfortably borne, 
and the sensation, like to that of soft 
massaging, is delightful. There is no danger, 
for even with the exertion of all one’s strength 
downwards it is impossible to get one’s chin 
to the level of the water. Solid substances 
promptly sink and are engulfed, but not so 
the bather. As the Indians say, “ Everything 
disappears but a man.” The red man’s faith 
in the healing powers of this spring is great, 

Vol. xxix.~-3. 


and scattered members of the (’i|hiiilla hibc 
come from a distance lo take the bath that 
soothes the nerves and drives eveiy ache 
from stiffened bones. 

Our first stage ovet the level ex{mnse of 
country, the desert prof km*, was one ot 
eighteen miles -to Indian Well, It a 
long pull for the mules, through sanily soil, 
and with their own provender of hay and 
grain, besides ten gallotts of reserve \Natcr, 
added to the load. At last we cxperiiMU etl 
some of the real hardships of desert tiavcl, 
and could gain at least a faint i<Iea of its 
risks in the old days when th(‘re was no 
certainty of water ahead. No trees now, 
no tempering mountain broe/e ; just a biarittg 
wilderness, wath the sun-rays pouring <lowu oti 
us from above, and being llashcii back Irtmt 
tht naked ground as fh>m a mirror. Now 
could we understand as never before those 
beautiful words of the Prophet Isaiah : ^ 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land*** 

Yet even here was animal life in pktity — 
big black-beetles gravely ploddittg aloii^ as 
if on some mission of importance, itnd litords 
with abnormally lung tails, in colour so clt^ely 
resembling the surrounding soil that llte little 
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after the heat and 
glare of the open ! 

For miles 
around Indian 
Well we are on 
an old camping- 
ground of the red 
man. In every 
direction the place 
is strewn with 
fragments of 
brown earthen- 
ware — they must 
have been rare 
smashers of 
crockery, these 
primeval savages. 
Flakes of obsidian 
suggest arrow- 
heads, and dili- 
g e n t search 
during several 
hours rewards 
us with about a 
scoie of these-- 

creatures remained quite unseen until fright dainty, tiny bits of workmanship, poinfpd 

sent them scurrying from tlie track. Does and barbed, and notched for tying on to the 

the lizard drag his caudal appendage along shaft of the missile. We also find a bit of 

the ground or carry it on high ? How many pipe-stem, a broken pestle, several flat disc- 

book students will answer tlie question right shaped stones likewise used for triturating 
off and with positive certainty ? VV^e noted the mesquite pod, portions of the stone trays 
that even these varieties, with tw^o-thirds of on which the rubbing process was pierformed, 

their entire length made up of tail, kept it and numerous flints wdth sharp edges ih^tt 

rigidly extended and clear of every obstruc- display clear niaiks of usage. • 

tion. One of our party made a grab at a The old Indian Well, as our picture shows, 
specimen. But only the wriggling, snake-like has been improved, and is kept in ( areful 

tail remained in his grasp ; the animal had repair for the use of modern desert way- 

at once discarded it, and had escaped with farers. We had camped beside it only an^ 

the shorter, but essential, part of his anatomy, hour or so when up ca.me a covered waggon, " 

Here and elsewhere on the desert were in which were seated a man, a woman, three 

occasional stretches of clayey soil, which or four children, and a tiny’’ dog no larger 

served to show how Nature was man's flrst than one's hand. "J'hey prove^ to be liome- 

teacher in the art of pottery. The sun had seekers on the way to the newl^-opened 

scored the surface with deep lines, then Paolo Verde country, on the banks of the 

curved and twisted the severed patches ; so Colorado River, two hundred miles distant, 

that for miles we walked over broken pot- Their tent was spread, their fire lighted^** their 

sherds, with here and there a rudimentary supper cooking, their horses were watered,^ 

vase or perfectly modelled bowl, all cracking foddered, and tethered for the night, all with 

under foot like regularly-baked earthenware, the marvellous precision and celerity of the 

Thereafter would come an expanse of clean experienced camper, 

white sand, rolled by the wind into billowing After sundown I strolled across the way. 

dunes. After a time mesquite bushes would ** Where is your home ? " I asked of the 

be encountered struggling for a root-hold ; eldest boy. ^ 

and soon we would be among thickets of the “Ain't got any. Guess it's that waggon 
hardy shrub, gradually growing to veritable for the present,” came the nonchalant and 
forest glades, through which the trail had quite cheerful answer. • 

been cut, so that for twenty or thirty yards I engaged the father in conversation and 
we would be in a tunnel of greenery. And, readily got his story. , After being for fifteen 

oh, the cool and grateful shade of such spots years manager of a Californian cattle-ranch 
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he was making for a new land of promise, 
there to build his own home and plant his 
own alfalfa patch. Full of hope, full of 
courage, making light of every hardship, 
actual and inevitable ; with busy, cheery wife 
and happy, romping bairns ; sturdy son of a 
sturdy soil — a second time thaUday to this 
man, as I had done to the mesquite, I lifted 
my hat — metaphorically, at all events. Of 
such is the true wealth, the true nobility of 
great and glorious America, to whose future 
greatness and glory no man can set a limit 
so long as her abundant brood of [)ioneers 
and conquerors set their calm, brave faces 
towards the unreclaimed expanses, the wn’lder- 
resses of to-day, the smiling cornfields and 
iViiiL orchards of to-morrow. An ‘^abundant 


weird epic of the place whimpering dsn the 
breeze. 

We had been descending gradually from 
Palm Springs, about five hundred feet, to 
Indian W'elli only one hundred feet above 
sea-lcvel On the evening of the next day 
we dropped down to Indio, twenty twb' feet 
below, our first stoppixig-pla*’0 in the actual 
sink of the great depression streii tilng east^ 
wards as far as eye could reiv'h. Hut our 
journeying did not lie that way yet awhilcv 
After crossing, the mules were lurm^d bark 
again towards the west. A long day s travel 
brought us to the (''anyon of a Hunmand 
Palms, where we canqied, almost opposite ^ 
our point of starting far across the wilderness. 

But palms, palms, palms I Although their 
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brood.” I write the words deliberately, for 
this family was but a type of many others w^e 
•encountered by the w^ay during our three 
weeks^ sojourn on the desert. 

Indian Well. What a scene of romantic 
beauty and romantic poetry ! We were en- 
compassed by rolling sand dunes and banked 
mestjuite thickets, with a background of 
jagged, saw^-toothed mountains. And there, 
written on the wind-swept, gravelly soil at 
our feet, was the story of a vanished race, 
its hieroglyphs, potsherds, and arrow-heads. 
While the moon rode high during the silent 
watches of the night, silvering everything 
with its shimmering sheen, we heard the sad, 


beautiful forms and groupings never ceased 
to delight us, never brought satiety, the 
iteration of the story would w^eary my 
readers. Suffice it to say that on this side 
of the desert, rarely visited by travellers, for 
it is off the beaten track, we found the rabble 
trees stning in almost continuous ranks Ali)ng 
the foothills— in one place even straggling 
out in a line on to the plain, in s^Cral 
canyons massed in magnificent groves. For 
three day.s we lingered, under the shWow 
of the tufted plumes, skett^hihg and pl^oto- 
graphing, musing and dreaming, and 
reluctantly, we took the back trail. 

But one incident must l>e recOnJed. The 
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Canyon of a Thousand Palms proved to be 
a vast amphitheatre of desert, opening out 
from the desert proper by a narrow gate- 
way — the arroyo or dried-up bed of a stream. 
Within a mile or two of the entrance the 


precisely in these sheltered and ash-fertilized 
crannies that seeds had since found roothold 
and protection for their tender growth. We 
searched for ^rrow-heads or other relics, and 
were lucky enough to discover, in two frag- 
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palm trees grow in three great clumps, 
several hundreds in each. Beyond are 
numerous buttes of clay and broken rock 
rising high above the level surface of 
the sandy soil. The loftiest of these we 
scaled— a steep climb of several hundred 
feet. We found ourselves on a round table, 
perha[)S an acre in extent. “ A natural 
observation tower,” we exclaimed. And an 
old look-out of the Indians it proved to be. 
For almost in the centre lay the fragments 
of a huge olla or earthenware water-pot — 
no small drinking or cooking vessel, but a 
great round and narrow-necked vase for 
abundant storage. Here the sentries watched, 
and oh ! the magnificent sweep of view they 
commanded, back to the bare, scarped preci- 
pices of the mountains proper, in front over 
the foothills of detritus and far out on to the 
desert beyond. For a minute we wondered 
why three or four tiny bushes were each en- 
circled by carefully-laid stones. But then, 
like a flash, came the explanation. These 
were fireplace.?, where the, burning brands 
had been protected from the winds that 
would have scattered them ; and it was 


ments at a con^liderable distance from \;ach 
other, the second one having been washed 
down a little watercourse, an almost perfect 
Indian pipe-bowl, of fine, sm(;oth red clay, 
the design somewhat ^‘laborate and rudely 
artistic. So we laid the flattering unction to 
our souls that white man had never trodden 
here before, for surely then had not such 
treasure-trove been left for our, gleaning. • 

I’he next days we spend among thg^ Indians 
on the reservations of Torres and Martinez. 
Here we behold many interesting sighjs, last 
reminders of an order of things that is rapidly 
passing away — big wickerwork granaries on* 
props for storing the mesquite pods; wells 
dug as inclined planes, down which cattle 
used to be driven ; aged squaws patiently 
plaiting beautifully - patterned baskets in 
natural tints of white, black, red, and yellow ; 
old braves in scanty attire, whose only re- 
sponse to our greeting is a grunt in some 
language that may be bad Spanish or good 
Cahuilla, but is quite unintellif^ible to our 
ears ; taciturnity, distrust, and the ignorance 
that begets this mood of mind written on 
their stolid features. But we also .see the 
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new order of things : the trim little mission 
church of the Moravians; the Government 
school-house and the Indian children at their 
lessons ; artesian wells gushipg with copious 
streams, reservoirs in course of construction, 
stacks of baled hay ; the red man farmer 
ploughing, his hired help — likewise a red 
man — earning his two dollars a day ; the ; 
younger scjuaws cutting out and dressmaking, 
wearing their home-made finery of Parisian 
mode with a srtule of self-appreciation, quite J 
delighted to have their photographs taken, and • 
even shaking iij) their ancient grandmothers 
to come in and join the family group ; the 
kerosene can everywhere in evidence, iron 


sea-bed, or lake-lied, plentifully stream with 
shells, over which we were travellitig. Thence, 
we worked our way east to the great vSsilton 
I^ke, the actual tx)Uom of the bowl, two 
hundred and eighty-five feet below saa-level 
We were now, indeed, in a true desert, a 
scene of utter Itfelessne^s and desolation, 
where not even a solitary cactus giew or an 
errant li/tird stirred, h'ar us visit at ranged 
was the white, glistening surfar t* the hall- 
pan. But hert‘, as every wherr*, has t ome the 
indomitable white man yoiult.M' trail of black 
smoke on the horizon is horn a lot ornotive 
hauling a load of crystals tt> the salt wtirks 
on the margin of the wast(-‘. ,, 
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stoves cooking in froiit of brushwood shelters, 
slab houses with shingle roofs in process of 
building ; ranfshaekle buggies with Ramon 
and Ramon^ on their way to the nearest 
railroad^tore for groceries, a cheerful reply 
in tolerable English to our passing “ good- 
day,” and other signs of onsweeping Ameri- 
can civilization. Theme for regret or for 
^ congratulation ? The poet will say the one 
thing, the utilitarian the other. But w'ho can 
know the real truth ? Was the simple savage 
of Indian Well camped on a sand dune five 
hundred years ago, clothed in a blanket and 
living on mesejuite beans, a happier mortal 
than his descendant of to-day who wears a 
tweed suit and reads a newspaper? Only 
the recording angel can make answer. 

From th^ Indian reservation we visited the 
so-called “ coral reef,” a well-defined water- 
mark that runs straight as a ruled line along 
the mountain range to the south of the old 


At this point we turn roiirld the It'aui for 
home. Our last look back is on the'* mirage 
that from a distance transforms the snow- 
white plain into a lake of lim[:)id blue, in 
which the shadows of the fringing rocks arc 
reflected with rare beauty and truly marvellous 
delusiveness. 

For about thirty miles wt: keep close to 
the railway line, passing through the towns 
of Walters, 'riiermal, and (^)arheUa, wbcTC, 
with the tapping of abundant artesian water, 
irrigation colonies are sprinm^ng into existence. 

At ('oachella we founo the ntost low- 
down pa[>er on earth,” as the sheet 4i‘«<Tibes 
itself. The explanation of this selfslander 
lie? in the fa('t that the plac<^ of [mblication 
happens to be seventy-six feet Ixmeitth .sea- 
level. But the Submarim is a bright little 
w’^eekly, with a fine touch of humotiir in its 
very name. Fhe editor plays the gat^te right 
through — prints on sea-green 
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arranges his news under such headings as merely provoked a laugh of incredulity. So 
“ Along the Coral Strand,” With the Mer- we packed our waggon and stole on our 
maids,” *‘McGinty^s Musings ” — McGinty, homeward way, leaving behind us a trail of 
I believe, being a lyrical hero who per- wonderment. . 
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formed some such feat as dropping to the 
bottom of the deep blue sea.” 

Altogether the Submarine,^ as showing the 
world how wit and good spirits can survive 
even desert heat, commands our respect — 
much as our old friend the mesquite, or the 
lean and leathery and sadly misunderstood 
coyote, who, with hunger ever at his elbow, 
has to scrub so hard for a living. 

We were in a populated country now, and 
to our camp-fire each night strolled inquiring 
residents. With thoroughly characteristic 
American bluntness came the almost in- 
variable series of questions : — 

“ Are you looking for land ? ” 

“ Are you prospecting ? ” 

* Are you a Government party ? ” 

When negative replies had been returned 
to all three queries, there followed inevitably 
the amazed demand : — 

“Then what in thunder are you doing 
here ? ” 

We soon discovered that such explanations 
as “sunshine,” “scenery,” or “a holiday” 


Even the genial editor of the Submanne^ 
bade us good-iye with a wronged and ^ 
doubting look in his eyes. Had we struck 
gold on the Salton salt-pan, or discovered a 
pearling bed beneath the coral reef? Had 
we found a new remedy for tuberculosis in 
the sap of a cactus, or pegged off the site 
for an hotel and sanatorium in the Thou- 
sand Palm Canyon ? Had We wrung from 
the stem, grim desert yet another of its 
many secrets and wealtR - fcjgstowing 
potentialities? And, having done any or 
all of these things, were we deliberately 
robbing the enterprising local new^aper 
of its legitimate journalistic “scoop”? But « 
if the editor of the Submarine ever chances 
to read these lines he will know that we 
wronged him not ; that the day may come 
when he will require a special shipping 
column, in which will be recorded the 
passenger lists of the numerous pleasure 
craft sailing — on wheels, and with mule- 
power engines — in and out of these magic 
desert seas. ♦ 


\A ' Woman In It. 

By Florence Warden, 

Author of ** The House on the Marshy' etc. 


NEAT little brougham drove 
up to the door of 1'olkington 
and Smee’s, the well-known 
Regent Street jewellers, and a 
gentleman stepped out. 

He was between sixty and 
seventy years of age, tall, dignified, and well- 
dressed, with that indescribable something 
about him ” which is usually defined as “ a 
military appearance.” He had mild blue 
eyes, the wrinkles round which were such as 
to give him a kindly expression, and a long, 
drooping moustache which was still only 
slightly tinged with grey, though his clo.se- 
cropped, glossy hair was nearly white. 

He walked slowly, with the help of an 
ebony stick with a gold crutch handle, and 
rai% his eye over the contents of the show- 
window without apjiearing satisfied at any- 
thing he saw there. Then he hesitated in 
the doorway, looked back at the brougham, 
and did not make up his mind to enter the 
shoj) until he caught the eye of an assistant 
who was showing a lady out, and who held 
♦l^ door open after her departure, as if 
in vi ring the gentleman to coifle in. 

Then he made up his mind, entered, and 
said - 

“ I’m afraifl it’s not (^f much luse for me to 
trouble you, but I ha^e a daughter who has 
taken a fancy to the idea of a diamond 
bracelet in the Jprm of a serpent. It seems 
to me an uncanny notion, and I don’t 
suppose you li^ive anything of the sort.” 

“ I’m Hot sure that we have a bracelet in 
that particular design^ but the lady is quite 
right in thinking that such a design i^ made. 
We ('ould have it done for you ourselves if 
*you liked. If you will allow me, sir, I’ll 
speak to our manager, and in the meantime 
perhaps you will look at some other designs. 
We have a . very handsome one that I 
should like to show you.” 

The gentleman smiled and shook his 
head. 

“I don’t suppose it will be of any use^” 
he said. “ I have a very autocratic young 
lady to deal Vith, and my taste is supposed 
to be inferior. However, you may show it 
to roe if you like,” 

He took the seat offered him> and not only 


saw the bracelet in question and three or 
four more, but bought one for which he paid 
fifty guineas. 

In the meantime the manager, a tall young 
man with a well-bred manner and difculedly 
distinguished appearance, came (o interview 
him on the matter of the specially (1< signed 
ornament. After a little discussion the 
customer expressed a wish to some 

designs sent to him to the Hotel Huileigli, 
where he and liis daughter were siaj'ing, 

He took out his card-case, and putting his 
pencil through the address, “ Melborough 
Hall, Lincoln,” wrote the name of Ins hatel 
and his hotel number under his name, “ Sir 
Francis Melborough, Bart.” 

On his. way tc the door he stopi^ed. 

** Perhaps,” said he, “you had better not 
go to the trouble of makirig the designs until 
you hear from me agjiin. My daughter is lull 
of caprices, and when she gets this bnu'clet 
she may like it and forget her whim nliout 
the serpent” 

“ It will be no troulile at all, sir, I assure 
you.” 

The designs were made at onto and 
dispatched to the hotel, and on the following 
day a letter came to the firm from Sir J'>an<‘is 
with an order for the bracelet to be ma<k* 
after a chosen design. The letter further 
said that Sir Francis would be glad if Mr. 
Eleham, the gentleman to whom he Had 
spoken at the shop, woiihl come to his hotid 
and bring with him some handsome rings, 
preferably set with sapphires. 

Old Mr. Tolkington, the senior partner, 
who was nearly as deaf m a post, anti \\ ho, 
therefore, had had for some yims to content 
himself with a passive t^art in the bu^pcss, 
read the letter and then looked ov^r his 
spectacles at his partner, Mr. Smec, who was 
a stout, rubicund Jtnan of middle fige, af8it:ted 
with gout and a short temper. ;; 

“ I don’t think we’d better send Ele^mi” 
said Mr. Tolkington. I 

“ Why not ? ” asked his partner, shorty. 

The senior partner, who, with his |f>ng, 
lean, stooping figure, cadaverous face, land 
dim but still thoughtful eyes, i^rmed a 
contrast to Mr. Smee, mfeW his idhiii 
thoughtfully. 
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'don't like HOTEIS. don’t like daughters, ■ JIK S 


“ l.)on’t like hotels. Don’t like daughters,” 
he said, slowly. 

Mr. Smee looked at him with ready 
indignation. 

“ What nonsense 1 ” said he, shortly. ‘‘ 1 Hd 
you see Sir P'raneis ? ” 

Mr, Tolkington went on rubbing his chin. 

“ I saw a man wiio gave us a card bearing 
that name,” he answered, cautiously. 

‘‘ Well, and didn^t he look as if the name 
belonged to him ? ” 

“He did look as if it might,” admitted the 
old jeweller, cautiously. 

“ And didn’t he pay fifty guineas for some- 
thing he bought here ? ” 

Mr. Tolkington waved his long, thin hand. 

“ For all that,” he said, “ I should like you 
to take the rings and not Eleham. You’re 
not young and not handsome, Smee, and 
Eleham is both. As they want the hand- 
some young man to go, I think it’s safer to 
send you.” 

Mr. Smee was no Adonis, certainly, but 
he felt that he had a right to be offended. 
He left the private office in which they were 
talking without answering, and was so very 
much offended that the senior partner finally 
thought it better to relent, and to send the 
young manager to the Hotel Burleigh with 
the rings. 

Mr. Smee, on his side, to make a pretence 
of satisfying his partner’s absurd suspicions, 


took the precau- 
tion to look in 
“ Whitaker’s Alma- 
nack,” where he 
duly found the 
name of Sir Fran- 
cis Melborough 
among the baro- 
nets, with the dale 
of creation, 1784. 

And he hoped 
Mr. Tolkington 
was satisfied now. 

Mr. Iblkington 
nodded, but, ^ did 
not say whether 
he was satisfied or 
not. 

When p]ric P^ile* 
ham, the young 
manager, arrived 
at the Hotel Bur- 
leigh with his 
commonplace little 
brown hide bag 
and asked for . Sir 
F r a n c i s M e 1 - 
borough, he was shown into one of the private 
sitting - rooms, where he found his distin- 
guished-looking customer standing on the 
hearthrug with his back to a little lire which 
was l>urning in the grate, though the month 
was May and the weather not particula|)y'‘ 
cold. • 

On the sofa lay a young and vt^ry beautiful 
woman, dressed in a white cashmere morning- 
gown trimmed with a profusion of cream- 
coloured lace, with bi^^^ bows of pale rose- 
coloured velvet on the sleeves and breast. 

She sat up when the young man entered, 
and remained looking at him without speak- 
ing while her fiither greeted the; visitor. 

Eleham, while answering Sir •Francis’s 
questions, managed to glance more than 
once at the lady, in whom he recogn^^sed a 
customer who had purchased some small 
silver trays a few days before. He had been' 
struck at that time with the beauty of her 
large light eyes, the perfection of her profile, 
and the jjale gold colour of her hair, 
w’^hich contrasted with the clearly-marked 
dark eyebrows. 

And he remembered that she was tall, of a 
good figure and remarkably graceful carriage, 
altogether the sort of woman whose appear- 
ance cannot easily be forgotten.'^ 

“ Well, Ella,” said Sir Francis, when the 
young man had opened his bag and pro- 
duced a dozen most beautiful rings, “ I think 
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we can find something to please you here, 
can’t we?” . 

Wiflh a careless manner and off-b^d tone 
the ladty got up> walking slowly to the 
table took up a ring in which was one 
splendid emerald of. good size and good 
colour, and placed it on her finger. 

' ‘f They’re all very handsome^’ she said, 
indifferently, **but reallp^ I don’t want any 
them. Richard is going to give me more 
jewellery than I want, as it is.” 

“ It i^n’t so much a question of what you 
want as of what is becoming to 'a woman of 
your position when she marries,” said her 
(^ father, in a tone of rebuke. Sir Francis 
Melborou|;h’s daughter must have jew^S^ on 
her marriage, and they must be of the 
best.” , " ‘ ^ 

Eric Eleham sowlejl.* 

“ I don’t think you can have any fault to 
find with the quality of what we sell, >^^,Sir 
Francis,” said he. 

“ To be sure not, to be sure not. This 
one is the prettiest ring I have seen for a long 
time.’’ >, X 

And as he spoke he took up a half hoop 
of sapphires, With points of diamonds. 

‘ “ I. don’t care for sapphires. If 1 must 

have one I’ll have this,” said Ella. 

And taking off* the emerald ring she placed 
it on the table apart from the others. Sir 
Francis turned to the manager and smiled. 

“ You don’t often have lady customers 
can make up their minds as quickly as 
, that, do you ? ” he said. ^ ^ 

His daughter laughed. 

“No, Sir Francis, indeed we do not,” said 
the young man, smiling, and turning with 
another glance at the beautiful who was 
looking at him with unmistakable interest. 

“Pay for it jhen, papa,” said she. “I 
decide on the big emerald.” 

• Eric Eleham# put the rest of the rings back 
into the, *>ag, and Sir Francis took out a 
pocket-book and asked the price of the ring. 
Hearing that it was two hundred ix)unds, he 
began to count out Ws notei^ and gold, and 
tnen said : — 

“ May you take a cheque ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, Sir Francis, from you,” atwskered 
Eleham, who had made some inquiries down- , 
stairs, with the caution impressed upon him 
by Mr. Tolkington. By this time he had his : 
hag, repacked, in his band and w^as ready 
go. 

While he was signing a receipt Sir 
Francis took the bag. ^ 

“ What I ” said he, “ do you mean to say 
you carry all that valuable property in a 

Vol. xxix.--4. 


uiisemble bpg like ihls Without hven a 

ap^cial loc?k?4v - . 

• ''■' :The ydh«« wn 

V ^ m five' or six 

thoUsoii^ worth hf and 

dther stones in iti he Out 

*theoty is that a combion file that is far 
less likely iq Attract unw^ieom^ attention 
; tlte Ode thade expressly for cariying v4naf)le 
property/ / 

“That’s ingenious, certainly,” 

“ And of Sfourse I don’t waljc* 1 came 
from door tq in a hansom* attd I shall 
return in the s^me way.’^'' 

A moment later he had taken the i hetjuc, 

f iven the receipt? and was outside and on 
is way downstairs. 

Three or four days later another t'omrnu , 
nicatien reached the firm from Sir h’lam'is, 
who desired that some tiaras might be 
brought by Mr, Eleham to shciw (o his 
daughter. 

The cheque had been duly honoured* and 
the firm began to cchigratulate themsch fs on 
such a good customer, and the bag w^luib the 
young man brought to the hotd contained 
on this occasion some thousands^df pounds’ 
worth of splendid gClns. 

Sir Francis wa%'as genial as ever, his 
daughter lovelier than before in an iruloor 
dress of lavender silk, with a girdle of velvet 
some shades darker. Her pale golden hair 
\vas elaborately dressed, and when she plat ed 
one of the ' tiaras upon her head the young 
man could riOt help being .struck with her 
regal appearance. She carried her beautiful 
head, indeed, as if she had been used to wear 
a crown ; and remembering how many fugitive 
princesses he hud heard of as flitting uUml 
Europe at the present time, it occurred 
suddenly to %h}m to wonder whether this 
woman, mysterious in iier dazzling beiuUy, 
were one of them* / 

She, however, was critical, and by no 
means so much impressed with 'her own 
appearance as fie was. 

“ I don’t like these great bells and bands 
of diamonds,” said she; , “I should tike 
something more artistic. Iliis looks merely 
as if I wanted to show bdw many big stones 
I could put on my head,” ' 

; << Yoie^'are quite right, mfcm,” sai€ he* 

“ But w^e have to please all tastes. 
the American and African ladies llkts^thi"! 
sort' of thing you have on for that i^ry 
■reason.” f 

“ But the man I’m going to marry ft a 
nobleman, ndt an African mifilonaire,” iaid 
the lady, ismilingji so he will fie able to 
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afford a little simplicity in his wife’s tastes. 
Show me something I shall really like,” 

Elehfiim produced a beautiful ornament, 
consisting of a spray of leaves rising high at 
one side of the head and tapering off with 
tendrils arid leaf - buds towards the front. 
The lady was delighted, and decided upon it 
at once. 

“ Put away your great fenders and chande- 
lier pendants,” said she. ‘‘ I shall see nothing 
1 like so well as this if I go half over London.” 

Sir Francis, however, was not so well 
pleased. The ornament was -pretty, but 
looked mean, he thought. He was not 
allowed to influence the wilful lady, and 
he wrote out a 
cheque for five 
hundred 
pounds while 
Eleham re- 
packed his 
bag. 

Ella went 
from one mirror 
to the other 
and surveyed 
herself from all 
points of view. 

The cheque 
was given, the 
receipt made 
out, and Ele- 
ham had bowed 
and made his 
way to the door 
when a cry 
from the lady 
arrested hi.s 
steps Turning, 
he saw that the 
diamond spray 
had fallen from , 
its place on her 
head and was 
dangling in her 
fair hair. 

“ Allow me,” 
said Eleham, 
instinctively 
starting for- 
ward, as she a§ instinctively turned to him 
for help. 

It was a delicate matter to di.sen tangle the 
little tendrils from the fair hair, and the task 
was an exciting r)ne. When at last he .suc- 
ceeded and placed the ornament in her hand 
she rewarded him with a brilliant smile and a 
glance of her blue eyes tvhich set his pulses 
throbbing. if 


Not only did she smile, but she even con- 
descended to hold out her hand. He felt as 
if the touch had been that of a princess, and, 
picking up his bag quickly, he went out of 
the room ancf down the stairs, less master of 
himself than a man of business ought to be 
at the conclusion of a good day’s deal. 

Even when he reached the shop and 
handed the cheque to Mr. Tolkington in the 
dark little back office where the senior 
partner usually spent his days watching what 
went on in the shop through a Ijttle peep- 
hole of his own contriving, EleKam was 
thinking more of the lady than of the trans- 
action he had just successfully accomplished. 

^ Mr. Tolking- 

ton 'U>ok the 
cheque and the 
bag with a nod, 
and the young 
man went out. 

A few min- 
utes later there 
was a long ting- 
a-ling-a-ling-a- 
ling from the 
senior partiier’s 
electric bell. ' 
An assistant 
went quickly 
towards the 
office, but not 
before the door 
had been fitting 
open and old 
Mr. Tolking- 
ton, his face 
grey rather tha<\ 
white, appeared 
in the dof)r- 
way. 

“ 1C 1 e h a m ! 
Where’s Mr^ 
ICleffdm ?” he 
(Tied, with a 
sudden shart)- 
ness of lone 
which .set all 
the assistants 
wondering. 

He's just gone out, sir.” 

“ Out I Gone out ! ” The gaunt <Md 
figure came forward a step or two, and there 
was a sort of creepy ” sensation about the 
nerves of his employh as they noted the 
gla.ssy look in his eyes. “ Go after him ! 
Find him 1 Fetch him back 1 And where — 
where’s Mr. Smee ? ” 

The junior partner, who had been within 
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hegiring, came forwgirtJ without a word/ led 
' the old man back into th^ office, and dosed 
, t^ieddbr,"' 

r What is it ? said he. 

For answer the senior partner pointed with 
. a trembling finger to the bag, which stood 
open upon the table. Beside it, in folds of 
V cmmpl^d tissue paper, were lialf-a-dozen 
' cheap cafes containing articles of the com-^ 
monest sham jewellery, 

. ** I— I don’t understand,” stammered Mr, 

Smee, turning pale. ,, 

The elder man, who could scarcely speak' 
for rage, whispered, hoarsely ; — 

“ Eleham ! Whereas Eleham ? Find him I 
1 must see him I , f him, I say I This 
comes o||,letting a -young fool go instead — 

instead ” He glared across the table at 

his partner, and hissed out with savage 
meaning, “ instead of an old one ! ” 

Mr. Smee’s red face lost its colour. 

“ Do — do-— you mean that— that ” 

“I mean that this is what your young 
jackanapes of a manager has brought back 
instead of nearly seven thousand pounds’ 
worth of 4^ — di — diamonds ! ” cried Mr. 
ToMtington, gnashing his false teeth ^ith rage. 

** What ! Do you mean ' 

** I mean that he’s been tricked by a parcel 
of knaves, and that we’ve got to pay for his 
infernal stupidity ! ” replied Mr. ''rolkington, 
who rarely used strong language, but whose 
feelings on this occasion carried him away. 
^And this is the donkey ycj^i wanted to — 
to — to make a partner of ! ” 

His voice went up to a squeak of indigna- 
tion on the last word. 

, , For, indeed, Mr. Smce, who had a rather 
wild young son whomdie wanted to succeed 
‘him in the bu.siness, had suggested that the 
sedate and steady Eleham might serve as 
ballast to the firm in the generation to 
Ibome. • 

We rflust send for the police at once,” 
said Smee. 

Andtas he spoke he touched the bell. 

“And, of course, Ve njust hear what 
Eleham has to say,” 

“ He's gone out ! ” retorted Mr. Tolking- 
ton, in the same husky whisper. 

; And as Mr. Smee turned round and faced 
his partner, the same idea came into both 
their minds at the same moment, 
f “Well, of course,” said Mr. T6lku:tgton,,| 
** he may have gone to his Ifincheom^’ - ? 

There was a moment’s dead silence, whicE i 
even the entrance of one of the assistants, " 
come to answer the summons, did not 


■' ' ' , (.'V ' w ) < , .K*, 1 

: Mr.”' trhmllAl ;ikhdv 

hotiblod/RUt 
''‘t© wai,t. ■' s'... 

And aii'beWnt^ii'^'hy'ilelnn^ ddbr the 
doorcpeiied/and thej^^’enteWi WiSlking 
his. leisurely 

genial ;amis-liili|y/’xhe 'wiim' 
^ guidied-looking but iuspic^dl eh«ton^r, Kir 
Fibncis Melborough* , 

Mr. Tolkington saW him tdh. Watching 
through his "^ep-hdle in the dut k back* 
ground he saw Sir Francis sauntfer hh iook to 
left and right, and, recogntsti^ Mr» S,mee, 
walk straignt up to him and say, in well* 
bred undertones : — ^ 

“I’ve been sent by my daughter to ask 
whether you get her a spray tor the 
bodice of similar pattern to the hair orna- 
ment she bought this morniiitg.” 

Poor Mr. Smee was struck dumb. At the 
firs^nioment he could think of iii|otKlng better 
than to fly at his custonier’s thloah him 
to the counter, and ac^cUvse him of thg: ^heft 
of the jewels. The next he iffell into a sort 
of stupor of uneasy bewildermertt, umthle to 
believe that this frank, well-bred to do 
gentleman could really have had 'anything to 
do with the robbery. 

** He stammered, grew redder, nay, purpler 
than ever, and gasping out, “ rn'**-ril ask 
,Mr.— Mr. Tolkington,’^ he |airly turned tail 
and ran, or rather hopped, Into the office, 
leaving Sir Francis stanng after him through 
his gold double eye-glass, and looking inter* 
rogatively at the assistant^, as who should my<^ 

“ Is this man sane ? Is lie sober ? ” 

“ What shall we do ? ” gas|)ed Smee, when 
' he found himlielf face to face with his partner, 
with a closed door betwceh^' him and hb 
apparently astonished customer. 

Mr. Tolkmgton did not irnmhdiately 
answer. He was staring through h\i watch- 
hole at Sir Francis, who,;';after a mopient’s 
hesitation, took the chaii? offered him by 
one of the young m6n, and sat down at 
the silvervcounter, patiently waiting ipr the 
return of the excitable Smee. 

Then Tolkington turned to his 
He had made up his mind 
“ Well have him in here, tell him hboUt 
it, and see how he takes it,” aaid he, h^tty. 

“ Ask him in to won^t ^me, 

. we shall know that he’s a wrong ’un* If he 
comes, well, we shall see ! ” ’ 

Mr. Smee, »til| purple and h^led 

^wgy to givS ;me me^aia^;;''; 'Sir ...Ftfhcb ’ 
'^^ocied. rather surprised, but rdkd.at pncs#^and 
went into th€f pffice, where, rowing to|Mr. 
Tolkingtwn’s deojfneBs, all that smd hid to 
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be passed on by the junior to the senior 
partner, who caught the meaning more from 
the movement of the lips than by ear, 

‘‘Sir Francis,’^ began Mr. Smce, “we sent 
a valuable parcel ot jewellery for your inspec- 
tion by the hands of our manager. This is 
what he has brought back.” 

And he pointed to the array of cheap cases 
on the table. The baronet put on his gold 
<louble eye glass and examined the articles in 
amazement. Then he lookerf’ quickly at the 
hag. It was a common brown hide bag, just 
like that in which the real jewels had been 
carried, but whether it was the same or a 
substitute nobody present exactly knew. 

“ He’s been robbed ! ” said Sir Francis, 
with decision. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Smee, “ The question is 
by whom. He went to the hotel in a 
hansom ; he came back the same way” 

Sir Francis frowned. 

“The a.stonishing thing is,” said he, “that 
he was so particularly careful. While he was 
with us he never let the bag go out of his 
hand.” 

“ He must have let it go out of his hand 
somewhere,” said Mr. 

Smee, sharply. “ Anyhow, 
he won’t have the chance 
of carrying one for us 
again.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 
asked Sir Francis, 

“Why, that he will be 
dismissed from his post 
this morning, and that we 
shall send for the police.” 

“ I’ve done that already,” 
said Mr. 'Folkington, in 
whose mind liis first sus- 
picions of his customer 
were melting under the 
influence of that gentle- 
man’.s bewilderment. 

“ May I stay here until 
the police come?” asked 
the baronet. “ I can’t 
help feeling a deep interest 
in the case and in this 
poor fellow’s misfortune, 

«and if my evidence can 
be of any use I should 
like to express my willing- 
ness to give it in his 
behalf.” 

Mr. ’folkington was 
watching at his peep-hole. 

He turned round and * 
f^id, ip a low voice, with 


the air of a giant spider ready to pounce ; 
“ Here he is, Mr. Smee ; would you fetch 
him in ? ” 

'Fhere was a moment’s breathless silence 
as the junior ‘partner hobbled out, and with, 
a brief word ushered the young man into the 
office. It w^s Mr. Tolkington who undertook 
the office of accuser. 

“You’ve been robbed,’' said he,’ harshly, 
as soon as the door was closed. 

Kleham did not seem to understand. 

*“ Robbed ! ” echoed vaguely, .glancing 

from Mr. Tolkington's grey, angry face, first 
at that of Mr. Smee, purple and tremulous, 
and then at the anxious, kindly countenance 
of the baronet. 

“That trash,” went on Mr. Toikington, 
pointing with a shaking hand to the litter on 
the table, “is what you have brought back 
to us in place of nearly seven thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds !^” 

Eleham stared stupidly at the cases on the 
table, and then looked up wonderingly at 
Sir Francis. What had he got to do with 
it? What did it all mean? 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, slowly, 
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after a short pause* *‘that,.the bag I gave you 
just now did not contain the jewels I took 
from here this morning'? ” 

‘‘That’s just what we do mean,” said 
Mr. Smee. ** 

Eleham, with a flash of the eye, looked 
straight at the baronet, ^ 

“Sir Francis, what do jw/ know about 
* this ? ” he asked, shortly. 

Sir Francis frowned, amazed at his lone, 
and both the partners moved uneasily and 
began to protest, gut Eleham went on. 

“ 1 had the jew^els safe when I entered 
your .sitting-room,” said he, “and I ('ame 
straight back in a cab withdut meeting or 
speaking to '"anybody. If they’re gone it is 
you, Sit' FraiK'is, who must know hoNv and 
where they went.” 

Sir Francis stared at him steadily for a 
moment and then turned slowly to Mr. 
Smee. 

“ Does he drink ? ” was all he said. 

But the cold, cutting tone, the dignified 
manner, combined to make the short sentence 
absolutely effective. ^ 

“ I had not known of it till this moment,” 
saW Mr. Smee, (]uirkly, “ but really I begin 
to think he does.” 

Eleham brought his fist down with a ('rash 
upon the table, making all the wretched little 
cases (containing the sham jewellery clatter 
and jump about. 

“ You know that’s a lie ! ” said he. “ You 
Kiiow that 1 do not drink ;^'ou know that I 
am neither careless nor untrustworthy. Why 
do you believe the word of a stranger against 
mine ? ” 

Sir Francis, putting up his hand to check 
the partners' interferftice, said, (juietly : — 

“ It's not a question of belief, Mr. ICleham; 
it's a question ®f fact. I suppose you don’t 
accuse me of stealing your diamonds ? ” 

The tone supercilious amazement, quiet 
r.nd resfrained, with which he put the 
question made even Eleham hesitate to 
make# his accusation more pointed. 

\ “1 say,” he repeated, stubbornly, “ that 

I to(jk the whole of the jewellery into your 
sitting-room, and tliat 1 brought straight 
back here the bag that I took out of your 
sitting-room.” 

“ Do you mean that it was changed in my 
sitting-room ? ” asked the baronet, in the 
same mocking tone. 

Eleham did not answer. 

Before he, could do so, indeed, there >vas g 
tap at the door, and an assistant informed 
Mr. Smee, who went to s{>eak with him, that 
a policefnan had come. 


Mr. Smee informed h|« partner Of the 
and the other two men caught the whispered 
words* r, 

“ Tm quite ready to ausVer any chargt? 
you may wi.sb to make against mo,** cried 
Eleham, his handsome face Hushed aind his 
eyes alight with anger as well as 

But the baronet interfered, Butting up 
his hand deprecatingly, ho said in a low 
voice to the junior partner; - 

“ Don't do Anything rash, 1 beg, \ou ha\*e 
no wish to nild this young man for what was 
certainly no worse than an unhappy rt6:ideiit. 
Give me leave to suy that you have in j^rt 
brought this loss upon yourselvCK by youf 
system of carrying valuable projHilv in l)ags 
which are so common that the substitutiem 
of one for another ('an be eflei'ttul without 
difficulty. I am certain that yom young, 
manager was followed and watched, and that 
a bag containing the mock jewellery was sub*' 
stituted for his own at the first oppottunUy. 
Wait until he is calmer and cooler, ^ud you 
will probably; learn when the 
occurred. You will almostt certainly imd that 
for one moment he put dowm the bag some- 
where — ^** 

Eleham interrupted him by an exclama- 
tion. 

“ I may have done so,” he admiUed, sud 
denly. “1 don’t recadlect it, but t admit I 
may have put down the* bag for one nuanent 
between leaving your room and coming out 
of the hotel. Hut if I did .so, 1 certainly did 
it when there was nobody near.” 

All three men lookcal at each otln r with a 
gesture whicli said emphatically that lh(‘ truth 
was discovered. 

rhe baionet took immediate advantage of 
the opening for mercy. 

“ Now,” said he, ** we have something to 
go upon. Just tel! the police evt*rything, 
and leave the matter itt their hands.” lie 
t(X)k out his card-ca.se, If timy would like 
to come and see me about it, I will give them 
what little inforpiation 1 can. At leasj, I can 
speak to the extreme caution and prudenu^ of 
this gentleman. And I hope*, gentlemen,” he 
added, as he went slowly hjwards thq door, 
“that you will reconsider )nur dccist|m* 
allows Mr, Eleham to coiuipue to oco^By 
present position until this unhappy matter is 
cleared up.” 

With these words he Nvenl out the 

office, leaving the |)artn4b» , ^ ‘H* 

indecision* and Eleham boiling with rage 
and disgust. 

“Aren't you going to haVc that’ man 
arrested as a thief? ” asked be, ^liorPy, m 
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the door closed. ^*As sure as my name’s 
Eleham, it was he who changed the bag.” 

“ If so, the police will gnd it ouv said 
Mr. Tolkington, drily. 

He had been looking through his peep- 
hole, and had seen Sir Francis go straight 
up to the police-officer waiting in the shop, 
and make a communication to him before 
going out, ' 

How on earth, in the face of such openness 
and even generosity, could he do anything 
but accept the situation, and l^ave the matter 
to the police ? Mr. Tolkington turned to his 
partner. 

“Show in the officer,” said he. “Mr, 
Eleham, kindly state the facts — all the facts 
— to him as fully as possible.” 

I'en minutes later Eleham, having given a 
detailed account of his visit to the hotel, not 
omitting the incident of the falling hair 
ornament and of his leaving the bag for a 
moment on the table while he went to the 
lady’s assistance, had left the office, and the 
partners, having conferred widi the officer, 
had decided to take Sir Francis’s advice, and 
to leave the young Manager in his situation 
for the present. 

“If he’s had anything t% do with this 
business himself,” was the officer’s shrewd 
comment, “ you’re more likely to find it out 
by keeping him in your employ than by^ 
sending him away.” 

It was not, however, possible that the 
relations between the partners and their 
manager should be so cordial after as they 
were before the unpleasant incident with 
which he had had so unhappy a connection. 
Although it was kept out of the papers, 
there were rumours, inevitably spread by the 
assistants in thfe shop, which affected both 
the partners and their manager. 

On the very next day Eleham received a 
letter of invitation from the baronet, who 
wrote in the kindest tone, expressing his 
regret that the young man should feel re- 
sentment towards him, although it must 
he plain that he had taken his part through- 
out the unhappy affair of the loss of the 
jewels. Eleham, reflecting on Jthis letter, 
arrived at the conclusion that It showed they 
■had not done with him yet, and, in the 
hope that he might be alBle to set a trap for 
thepfi in return for the one they had set for 
him, he answered, accepting the invitation, 
and presented himi^elf that evening at the 
hotel, where he was overwhelmed with 
sympathy and attention by both the baronet 
and his daughter. * 

If Ella had looked handsome by daylight, 


m her simple mibrnmg she looked more 
' beautiful still In white sl)k, which allowed tbe^ 
beauty of her white arms and neck to be 
seen. She wore no jewels, but a few pearls 
of nO great v^ue, and Eleham felt rather 
grateful that she did not revive too poignant 
recollections pf his misfortune by the display 
of the diamonds he had sold to her. 

With charming tact, neither father nor 
daughter made any mention of the loss of 
the jewels, but both vied with each other in 
kindness and courtesy ui^l he began, to feel 
ashamed of his own suspicions and to*think 
that, after all, he must have been mistaken. 

This impres^on was deepened upon sub- 
sequent visits to the hotel, and from holding 
himself on his guard and, waiting foi a sign 
of the cloven hoof 1:o peep out, Eleham had 
begun to believe that he was wrong, and that 
he himself was a contemptible fellow to have 
accepted their hospitality in tlje character of 
spy, when at last, one evening after dinner, 
when Ella — on this occasion resplendent 
with rubies and diamonds — had just lighted 
his cigarette for him, and was sitting beside 
him on a sofa, she let fall a few artless words 
which could not but give him pause. ' 

“ I should so like,” said she, dreamily, “ to 
see what you do with your splendid stock of 
diamonds and things at night ; how you hide 
them away and keep them safe.” 

My dear, they’re all locked up, of course,” 
said the baronet, who was enjoying his own^ 
cigar in an easy-fhair not far off. < 

Eleham had said nothing, but he had con- 
cealed the flash of new suspicion which 
darted through his mind. 

“ Of course, I know that,” said Ella. “ But 
I should awfully like to^iee exactly what you 
do and how you do it. Do yspu keep your 
safes in the shop, or in the offtce at the back, 
or in the cellar ? ” 

“They’re not all put in tha» same safe,” ^ 
said Eleham, trying not to answer %ith any 
appearance of caution. ’ 

“And who locks them up arid unlocks 
them ? Do you ? ” said she, with the frivolous ^ 
unconcern of a spoilt pretty woman, who 
expects her least question to be answered 
without del^y or reserve. 

“ Sometimes I do.” 

“ You have duplicate keys, I suppose ? ” 

; “ Yes.” 

“ And, ot course,, it’s always yoij who have 
|o take out the things in the morning ! I’m 
sure neither of those respectable^ old gentle- 
men I’ve seen ii^ould have energy enough 
to come to business very early in tne 
morning 1 ** 




Jt was a shrewd guess, and Eleham smiled. 
He admitted that it was his duty to arrive 
first, to let himself in by the side-door, and 
to see that all was safe. And then she began 
to coax and to try to persuade him to let her 
into the shop some night and show her 
exactly where he put the jewels and how 
Jie kept them. 

•Eleham excused himselfcas well as he 
could, while Sir Francis affected to laugh 
heartily at her persistency and to be amused 
at the steadiness with which he assured her 
that he should be delighted, if only she 
would obtain the peAiission of the partners 
first. * 

Eleham felt •while this ordeal lasted that 
^ only the memory of his duty to his 
employq;s k5pt him steady under the fire 
of Ella’s brilliant blue eyes and the coaxing 
persuasiveness of her voice. She tried her 
blancflshments with even more daring when 
• Sir Francis left the room to get some more 
cigars ; but Eleham, with his brain on fire, 
stood firm, with the knowledge that he was 
in the hands of a pair of adventurers. 

Eleham wondered whether he was being 
shadowed w^hen, on driving up in his hansom ^ 
to the door of the mansions .where both the. 
partners lived, he saw that another hansom 
was waiting outside, and that, just before he 
reached tht^ flat occupied by the partners, 
another visitor was admitted. 

VV^ho this was he could not see. But he 
was kept waiting for some time in the little 


drawing room, and it was not until had 
heard the outer door of the flat open and 
close again thdfcHhe door of the room opened, 
and both Mr. Smoe and Mr. Tolkmgton 
^came in together. 

Eleham was confounded by the thy smile 
which appeared on both their faces when he 
told them what had brought him there. 

‘^'rhank you very much, Mr. Eleham,” 
said the junior partner, when he had told 
them of Ella's anxiety to obtain an entrance 
into the premises at night and to inspivt the 
arrangements for the safe keeping of the 
stock. All that information is very valuable 
— •very valuable indeed. If you were a j>aid 
detective you could not be more enterprising.” 

Eleham wa.s struck dumb. 

“At the same time,” went on Mr. Toiking- 
ton, taking up the tale even more drily than 
his partner, “ it is always better for a man to 
keep to his own departi?:ient. We havi^, as 
you know, Mr. Eleham, treated you with 
great indulgence. But prudence puts a limit 
even to mercy. And as you have cht>sen to 
turn upon the people who ha^’e befriended 
you in this affair, I think it will be better tor 
ypu to find a situation where your yarirms 
talents are more appreciated. W ill youekimlly 
take three months’ n(>ticc, Mr. Eleham t And 
if you can find an opening before the |^d of 
that period, we should Ix^ glad to slmjten it 
at your convenience.” 

There wa.s no arguing ggainst the steely 
determination the young ibaD saw in th^ 
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cold eyes of the old one. He understood 
how he had been outwitted by Sir Francis, 
who was, he could not doubt, the visitor who 
had preceded' him, and who had cleverly 
contrived to warn the partners of the sort of 
errand on ^ which the young manager was 
coming to them. 

It was in a state of desperation that he 
bowed — after only the faintest attempt at 
making explanations, to which neither of the 
partners would listen — and went slowly 
downstairs. 

He realized now the full extent of his 
danger, and with this full knowledge came a 
determination which strengthened with every 
step he took. 

He went straight home and wrote the 
following letter to Sir Francis : — 

Dkar Sir Francis, — I regret exceedingly that I 
should have appeared so ungracious as 1 must have 
done in refusing the request of Miss Melborough. I 
"confess 1 thought at the time that it would have been 
more proper to apply to the partners for permission to 
inspect the business premises at night than to me. I 
have, however, been treated so badly by them, in 
being given notice to leave their employment without 
ariy reason, that I feel .^tnxious not to show want of 

f ratftude to those who are my real friends. If Miss 
lelborough w^l let me know on what evening and at 
what hour she would like to go over the premises I 
will bring her iny keys myself. — Yours very truly, 
Eric Eleham. 

He posted this at once, and on the follow-^ 
ing evening he got this reply : — 

Dear Eleham, — We are much pleased with your 
kindness, and you shall find in me a valuable friend 
when your present engagement is at an end. I can 
get you a berth in a Paris house, where you wdll he 
treated with all the consideration which your merits 
deserve. My daughter is going to a dance to-night, 
so we shall be rather late. But perhaps that will not 
matter. If you can meet us at Piccadilly Circus at 
2.30 we will walk up the street together. Wc shall , 
be in a broughatti with a grey horse, and shall 
stop opposite Swan and Edgar’s.— Yours, Francis 
Melborough. 

Punctual to the minute, Eleham found 
the brougham with the grey horse at the 
Circus that night, but only Ella stepped out. 
She was wrapped in a fur-lined cloak, under 
which she held up her long black dress ; and 
her head was -enveloped in a hood of black 
lace. 

Papa will join us farther up the . street,” 
she said. ** He’s come from his club and I 
from my dance, and I told him to meet us 
on foot.” 

"they walked up Regent Street, Ella very 
chatty and charming, Eleham rather silent 
and preoccupied. They reached the shop of 
' Tolkington and Smee, and Ella led the way 
, up the passage to the side-door. 

** Don’t let us wait for papa,” said she. 


‘^It^ooks as we were burglars if we hang 
about near a jewetfer’s, doesn’t it ? ” ,, 

“Yes,” said* Eleham, as he took otk a 
small key and fitted it into the specially 
made lock of tlfe side-door. 

Elk was nervous, he could see, spite of 
her flow of spiall talk. She looked to right 
and left as the door opened, and then, as 
Eleham threw it open, she stepped upon the 
threshold. 

“There he is, I think,” she cried, not in a 
loud voice, but very distinctly, ^ . 

The next moment a tall, ihin man had 
appeared from some unseen corner, and, 
darting past Ella and Eleham, ehtwed the 
premises. 

The latter did not uttqj; a word, however, 
but only looked at ^lla, who, with a little 
exclamation, had stepped insid!^, the door. 

Eleham relocked it at once. 

She turned round. 

Probably some suspicion entered her mind, 
for she drew a long breath and said 

“What are you doing? What have you 
done?” 

“ It wouldn’t do to leave the door open, 
would it ? ” he said, as he motioned to her' to 
go down the passage. “ We had better find 
out who that man is who ran past us, hadn’t 
we? ” 

“ But — papa ! ” stammered Ella, who, by 
the electric light which Eleham had turned 
on in the passage, was looking very pale. 

“We needn’t jlrouble our heads about hiix*, 

I think.” 

Suddenly she stood firm. 

“You mean to throw in your lot with us, 
don’t you ? ” she said, with sudden peremptori- 
ness. “ Y’^ou can’t do Wtter, I give you my 
word.” M 

“ What do you want me to 4o ? ” 

“ Give me your keys, the keys of the safes. 
Quickly.” o 

“ Tell me first who that man is ? 

“ I’ll tell you everything presently. We’ve 
no time to lose.” 

, With a spasm of horror at the knowledge ^ 
that this beautiful woman was a professional 
thief, Eleham handed her his bunch of keys 
and saw her feverish clutch at them. 

He had laid his hand upon her arm, with 
the intention of telling her to escape while 
V there was yet time, and to leave her accom- 
plice to his fat^ wh^n she, too quick for him, 
stepped bi^ck'sharply, and putting to her lips 
Clittle gold whistle, which. she wore d^gling 
from a long, thin gold chain,* blew on it 
three times- ' 

And there Sprang out from the end of the 
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passage the tall, thin, dark man, with a stout 
iron crow bar in his liand. 

But Eleham was prepared. In his turn 
he put a whistle to his lips, blew once, with 
a shrill, sharp sound, and the* next moment 
he and the man were engaged in a tussle so 
grim that even 'Ella, used as sfce probably 
was to encounters of this sort, uttered a low 
cry of horror as they wrestled and fought, up 
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ing to his feet, was in time dat-k 

man seized in his luni and piruon«.»tl «®ainst 
the wall by two policemen in plain clothes 
who had been concealed on thfe ptcmlHes* 

At the same moment thete appi^aif d at a 
door in the passage the faces of the two 
partners, Tolkington and Since. 

Eleham turned to them, gasping, 

“Now — now -you’ll believe me/‘ sutd ho. 



“ BLBHAM TURNED TO THEM, GASPING.' 


and down the passage, struggling for posses- 
, sion of the iron bar and each doing his best 
to throw yie olher. 

But it was two to one. Suddenly Eleham 
felt himself attacked from behind as well as 
in frolit, and knew that it w^as the white, 
istrong lingers of the woman that were round 
his tliroat, throttling, choking him. Gasping, 
struggling, he had to relax his grip on the 
man ; and the next moment, pulled by the 
w^oman, tripped up by the man, he had fallen 
heavily to the floor. 

Quick as thought Ella handed the keys to 
her eemfederate. 

“Get to your work. Get to the safes,”* 
cried she. “**I'll keep him quiet.” 

But l^leham saw the handkerchief in her 
hantl, smelt the sickly smell of the drug with 

which it was saturated, and, suddenly spring* 

VoL xxix.~6. 


Ella uttered a scream of anger and anuze- 
ment. 

“ You Ve - you’ve betrayed me, lK‘traved 
us! "panted she, her handsome face tiaps- 
formed w^ith fury till it looked lik(^ that t)f a 
demon. 

But Eleham, sick and faint, wus im'aimble 
of answering her. 

Although he had knowm that these two 
specious, gentle, attractive (Tcaiures were 
— must be — thieves and adveniuiers df' no 
commonly astute type, ytit tlie abs^ute 
knowledge of the fact was overwhelmu^ all 
the same. In particular there was something 
repulsive about th ; fact that be laid lm4 to 
help in the unmasking of the woman wfejse 
beauty was so undeniable, whO$e charm was 
so strong. 

“ What could I do ? he sa^id,hotirsely, not 
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to her but to Mr. Smee, who was already 
grasping his hand in contrite reconciliation. 

I couldn't do anything but give them up to 
you, though it's a hateful thing to have to dd%^' 

“ Of course you couldn't. And you must 
forgive us for being such fools as not to 
believe you before." 

Meanwhile old Mr. Tolkington was peering 
with curiosity into the face of the tall, dark 
man, whom the police had by this time 
secured, while one of their number kept 
watch and ward over the lady. 

“ And whom have we here ? I don’t know 
this man," said he. 

"The prisoner, wh(^ was breathing heavily, 
shifted his eyes, and would not look him in 
the face. 

“And where’s the third rascal — the 
baronet ?" asked Mr. Smee. 

“ I think,” said Eleham, suddenly, when 
he had looked intently at the tall, dark man 
for a few seconds, “that there is no third 
rascal. I think he is Sir Francis Melborough, 
baronet, of Melborough Hall, Lincoln.” 

The partners uttered an exclamation, and 
the prisoner darted a savage glance at the 
young man. 

“ I — I don’t understand,” said Mr. Smee. 

Then one of the police-officers spoke. 

“ Probably, sir,” said he, “ we shall under- 
stand a good deal more than we do now 
when we have made a thorough search of 
their quarters at the hotel.” 

Both prisoners started at these words, but 
escape was out of the question. 

The officer was right. Not only were the 
well-made white “transformation” and the 
military drooping mou.stache found at the 
hotel, but a good deal of stolen jewellery 
was found there also, 

A remand having been granted on the 
appearance of the prisoners before the magis- 
trate in the morning, inquiries were at once 
set on foot by the ])olice, which resulted in 
th^ discovery that they had their hands on 
two of the cleverest jew^el thieves in the 
world. 

Never committing more than one robbery 


in a twelvembnth, these two, who were 
husband and wife, took the whole of Europe 
for their field of operations, aiid lived 
royally on the proceeds of their crimes. 

In Vienna, !n Paris, in Rome, in Berlin 
they had made a haul within the past half- 
dozen years. Always giving an aristocratic 
name carefully chosen in the real peerage, 
always laying their plans with care and 
selecting only one jeweller in each town 
as a victim, they had never before been 
caught. - * . 

The real Sir Francis Melborough Being in 
South America, they had availed themselves 
of the fact to act in London under the shelter 
of his name, and so artfully had the male 
swindler thrown doubts upon Eleham’s 
honesty that it was the young manager, 
and not the sham baronet, whom the police 
had suspected. 

By a sudden inspiration Eleham, on the 
night previous to the capture, had written 
to “ Sir Francis ” offering to give up the 
keys of his employers’ premises, and by the 
same post to his employers themselves, telling 
them of what he had done, and advising 
them to take any precautions they thought 
necessary to assure themselves of the truth 
of what he told them. 

1'hen, for the first time, Smee and Tolking* 
ton had asked themselves whether they had 
been on the wrong tack, and whether, in 
taking it for granted that it was their youn^ 
manager, and ^ not their customer, whowe 
honesty was in question, they had not been 
making fools of themselves. 

1 hey had sent for the police and secreted 
themselves and the officers upon the 
premises, with the resiJJt that Eleham’s inno- 
cence and the guilt of the two thieves were 
completely established. 

Not slow to own themselves in the wrong, 
they acknowledged that, if Eleham had been 
tricked easily, so had they. And,' far from 
insisting on his resigning his position as 
manager, they themselves asked hftn to 
retain it — with the prospect of a share in thcr, 
business at no very distant time 






The Life^Story of the Lebster Moth, 

* By John J. Ward* 
illustrated from Original Photographs by the Author^ 


HE lobster moth is quite an 
ordinary kind of moth, possess- 
ing no striking features, either 
in colour or form, distinguish- 
ing it in essential particulars 
from the generality of such 
insects. But the first time you find the 
larva or caterpillar of this insect, you wonder 
what strange animal you have come across ; 
for it is probably the oddest and most extra- 
ordinary of British caterpillars. The popular 
name of this insect is indeed derived from 
the fanciful resemblance which its caterpillar 
is supposed to bear to a lobster. 

l‘he lay individual’s idea of a caterpillar is, 
generally speaking, a soft, round-bodied grub, 
sometime s 
smooth and 
sometimes hairy, 
witR a very in- 
definite number 
of tiny legs, by 
means of which 
it crawls about 
and clings most 
^pnaciously. 'Fhe 
la^a of the lob- 
ster moth is 
something very 
different, how- 
ever, and pos- 
sesses quite originaP ideas as to what 
a caterpillar ought to be, both as regards 
anatomical struefure and the manner in which 
^it should conduct itself generally. 

. You hii^ye ofily to touch or irritate one of 
these larvie to get a most surprising demon- 
stration of annoyance ; in fact, if you persist 
in teasflng it, it gets into a terrible rage, and 
«iakes such obvious show of its anger that, 
unless you are well acquainted with its 
capabilities, you might think it wise to keep 
just out of its reach. I will endeavour in the 
course of this article to depict, by means of 
photography, the terrifying attitudes assumed 
by one of these caterpillars when angry. 
But I want you first to start with me and 
trace the history of this curious animal from 
its earliest moment —namely, when it leaves 
the egg, and then we shall see the various 
strange tactics it pursues throughout its six or 
seven weeks of caterpillar life. 


In the first place, the eggs which the 
female moth depo.sits abodt <mk and beech 
trees are well worth glancing at* They are 
shaped somewhat like a skittte-balh and are 
about the twentieth of an inch in <liameter, 
of a pearly-white or very pale green colour, 
and their shell surface is beautifully itMiculated 
with a delicate network pattern, although the 
latter feature needs the microscope to reveal 
it. In illustration Fig. i two eggs are 
shown as seen by means of this instrument. 

After the course of a fortnight, or there- 
abouts, from the time these eggs were 
deposited the young larvie emargCi and 
from the moment of their apj)earance they 
are novelties considered from a caterpillar 

ppint of v iew. 
The usual ap- 
pearance ol a 
larva after emer- 
gence from the 
egg is that of a 
tiny grub, iliffi-- 
cult to see, and 
very slow in 
movement, Hut 
the egg of the 
lobster moth is 
one of the largt^st 
deposited by 
British moths, 
and immediately its shell breaks there appears 
one of the mo.st lively and (juaint little 
animals you can possibly imagine— consider- 
ing it is a caterpillar. 

In illustration Fig. 2 two of these cater 
pillars are shown photographed directly after 
their emergence from the egg. One will he 
seen resting near the base of the contral vein, 
or mid-rib, of the leaf, the other on the edge 
of the .same Ieaf--in the characteristic feeding 
attitude. 

^The young larva is of a shining or poH>hed 
brown colour, and what makes it ho 
uncaterpillar-like is that t!ie second and f rird 
pairs of legs are so long as to seen) alto^i^her 
out of proportion with its genetul anat^y; 
in fact, they look very like legs boitcjlired 
from some entirely different Jpsect The 
first of <%e three pairs of interior 
which are time legs, the cJaa|)eli?rlegs h^ng 
used only for clinging purponea during iidie 




Fig. i,—The eggs of the lobster moth, ma.gni5ed about twenty-five 
dmmeters. 
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caterpillar stage-— are shorter than the second 
and third pairs, and are carried held up in 
front of the head ; the remaining two longer 
pairs keep up a rapid quivering movement, 
with an' occasional wave in the air, both 
when the larva is 
walking and hold- 
ing by its claspers, 
ceasing only when 
it is at rest. Then, 
too, it has a curi- 
ously - forked tail, 
which it keeps 
more or less ele- 
vated in the air, 
and along its body 
are a number of 
pointed humps ; 
but these details 
become more 
obvious as the 
caterpillar gets 
older, for reasons 
which we shall 
understand later. 

This incessant quivering and waving of the 
second and third pairs of long legs, and the 
lively way in which the larva moves about, 
combined with its shining brown colour, leave 
a distinct impression that you are looking at 
an ant Now, ants arc insects provided with 
very strong jaws or mandibles, and are well 
able to take care of themselves, gaining much 
respect from would-be enemies on this 
account. It is apparent, therefore, that this 
resemblance to an ant carries with it consider 
able protective advantages for the caterpillar. 

Of course, if we look closely at the larva 
we see that it is 
not an ant, buc 
a first impression 
counts for much 
in the “ struggle 
for existence^' 
amongst living 
things. For ex- 
ample, there is the 
ichneumon - fly — 
an insect which 
deposits its eggs 
in or on the bodies 
of caterpillars; 
and the grubs 
hatched out from 
these eggs feed 
parasitically on 
the substance of 
the larva. Now, 
this fly, while 


seeking caterpillars, frequently meets wkh 
ants amongst the leaves and stems, and 
very respectfully allows them to pass, a habit 
which is strengthened in the species as time 
goes on. Hence, being in the habit of avoid- 

ing ants, the 
ichneumon-fly, as 
you can readily 
imagine, does not 
attack the lobster 
moth caterpillar, 
which at this^tage 
so much resembles 
an ant. Jf by any 
chance the fraud 
should be detec- 
ted, what" would 
happen then? In 
all probability the 
caterpillar would 
escape just the 
same ; its some- 
w'hat ant -like 
character, 
bined with that 
indefinable and mysterious something else 
which it possesses, would doubtless nAke 
it seem too risky a venture for its enemy 
to undertake. d1iis mimicry of an ant 
for protective purposes is l)y no means 
uni([ue ; Belt, Wallace, and other naturalists 
have pointed out many other inse('ts which 
have found it profitable to assume an ant-lik^, 
appearance, sueh instances being abundailfly 
evident in tropical countries, where the life 
competition is keen. 

So the baby lobster moth apparently 
becomes an ant for th^ first week or ten days 

of its life. As it 
grows, however, it 
g(l?ts too big for 
the ant dodge, ^ 
ancf is gbligtxl to 
give up this kind 
of tactic and try 
another device. 
Its mimicry thcr-te 
takes two different 
forms, one for use 
while resting and 
the other when in 
movement. 

In the resting 
attitude it be- 
comes inconspicu- 
ous by resembling 
a piece of dry and 
curled-up leaf* 
This manoeuvre is 



Fig. 2. — When the caterpillars of the lobster moth are first hatched they 
resemble ants ; two can be seen in the illustration, one on the edge and 
another on the central vein of the leaf. 



Fig. 3.— Lob$ter moth caterpillars when twenty-one days old resemble 
bits of twisted leaves and scales of leaf-buds, while resting. 
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In these latter two illustratirYhs the same 
chararleristic of resting near the leaf on 
which it is feeding is again u^iihibited, 
and the resemblance to a witlasred and 
dried-up leaf, as is seen, l>eeomes very 
miK'h intensified as the larva increases 
in size. 

'riu^se (Caterpillars t'annot always be at 
rest, h(»\vever, and, as it is not tlie custom 
of shrivelled leaves to walk al^out and 
consume other green leaves, Nature has 
provided tliese larvae with linthei means 
of protection for use when Innling, or 
if attacked while in movenx nt, and 
these we will now proct^ed to (onsidta". , 

First we nmy glance at the ( atiapillar 
peacefully feeding (log. 6), and 4d)stTve 
how it makes straight cuts Uj) the edge 


of the leaf, clearing away the soil parts 
effected by placing together the two forks at until it reaches tlu; central vein or midrib, 
its tail unci so turning them into a likeness to It eats ra[)id!y, but not for long togetlier, 


a leaf stalk ; and then, hanging its body down 
fiom a stein or Ic^af, it doubles or folds up its 
four long legs, and allows these to hang down 
in a hunch in front of its head, and, as 
Piyfessor Poultoii lias shown, these strongly 
suggest the brown sc'ules of leaf-buds. 

In illustration log. 3 three of these 
larvie are shown resting in the attitude 
described above, when three weeks old. 
It will be observed that they usually rest 
against that portion of the leaf on which 
fcthey have been feeding, and at first 
^cinrc do not look unlilf?: the missing 
[)()rlion of the leaf, shrunken and shrivellc'd 
and still clinging to the stalk. Another 
e\ani])le is shown in Fig. 4, which repre.sents 
two larvie when abyut a month old. In 
about six or seven weeks they are full growai, 
and a full-fed larva is shown resting in Fig. 5. 



Fig. 6. -"Lobr.ter moth Inrva l>e«n.efully fleeting. 



feeding for a short time and then reding, 
and then leeding again, and so on. 

Now, when one of these caterpillars is 
found in this way enjoying its mtral <»f bm h 
or oak leaves it is alway.s on the alert, and 
at the slightest noise or the rustling c»f a lt*af 
in its near neiglibourhood it instantly stops 
feeding, lifts uj) its antt'iior kgs, and at 
once becomes the withered Icjuf again* just as 
if it knew the value of this means of niotcf'< 
tion. After lieing disturbed in this m'^hion 
it generally rests for awhile l»etbre Seeding 
again, resuming its meal after things have 
quieted down. Siicli is its ordinary Rueful 
method of avoiding discovery by its enijiiinies. 
It sometimes occurs, however, that it has a 
real eneftnj^ to contend with, and then Vfe sec 
a very dinerent display of nmnantVres. 

In illustration Fig. 7 is a caterpillar Which, 
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Fig. 7. — A larva, when touched, slops feeding and endeavours 
to frighten off its enemy by looking ferocious— 


Fig. 10 shows it at this moment, where it 
will be seen to have worked its legs at a 
speed which has only permitted one — which 
had evidently Just reached the limit of its 
movement and was about returning — to 
photograph clearly. Its head and tail are 
also seen ta have come closer together as 
its rage increased ; theijilatter organ is gently 
worked from side to si^ while the rapid leg 
movements are taking place. 

I both touched and blew at it again after 
this, but when it found that the trick was, not 
w'orking it fell back on the old dodge of being 
a dried-up leaf again. 1 say “trick advisedly, 
because all of these terrifying attitudes are 
simply bluff, and the caterpillar does not pos- 
sess one real weapon of defence, and is, there- 
fore, quite harmless. It depends entirely 
upon its alarming demonstrations to delude 
its enemy into the belief that it is able to do 
some very desperate things if driven to it. 

The interpretation of these novel manoeuvres 
was originally sug- 
gested by Hermann 
Miiller.* ^I'his natural- 
ist observed that ich- 
neumons — the flies 
previously referred to 
as living on cater- 
pillars during their 
larval stages — were 
rarely ever found in 
spiders^ webs, and thatgr 
these insects kno^ 
well how to avoid tlie 
attacks of such foes. 

It naturally follows, 
therefore, that a larva 
^hich bears a re- 
semblance to a spider would, in a large 
measure, be protected against* such enemies. 

Really, the lobster moth larva can be com- ^ 
pared with no other living anfmal,^ because 



Fig. 9.— 'If further aimoyed it waves its legs about and quivers 
with rage. 


just a moment before it was photographed, 
was feeding as quietly as the example shown 
in Fig. 6. It will be observed that it has 
detaclied its foreparts from the leaf and is 
raising both its head and tail ; and this 
movement was owing 
to the fact that I gave 
it a sharp touch with 
my finger just „ as I 
was about to make 
the exposure for 
photographing it. It 
continued this move- 
ment in a slow and 
stealthy manner until 
it reached the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 8, 
in which it held itself 
perfectly still, bearing 
a look which seemed 
to plainly imply, “ I 
am ready for you 
now, sir, if you care 
Not suffering from nervousness I did it again ; 
in fact, I not only touched it, but blew at it, 
because I wanted to see and photograph 
it while in a really desperate mood. The 
blowing seemed to aggravate it immensely, and 
immediately its head and tail were brought 
closer together, and its long second and third 
pairs of legs were quickly put into action. 
These waved in the air and trembled and 
quivered with apparent ruge as the insect 
turned its head in most angry fashion towards 
me. In the illustration Fig. 9 you see it at 
this interesting stage, where the rapid move- 
^ ments of its legs give them a somewhat in- 
distinct appearance. 

I immediately followed up this first assault 
by another of an exactly similar nature. At 
this second blowing the larva r^ched the 
height of its rage and demonstrations, and 
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Its extraordinary anatomical details, combined 
with its curious tactics, have struck out quite 
an original line of defence. As Muller 
suggests, it approaches in resemblance a 
spider, a terrible and very miifch exaggerated 
spider it is true, but that exaggeration only 
makes it the more terrifying. When seen 
from the front its first and short^pair of legs 
are held before its^ 
head, and represent 
the spider’s jaws, 
while the two longer 
pairs quiver, as it 
were, with the desire 
to attack the intruder. 

'Fhe turned-up tail 
helps to suggest the 
large abdomen which 
characterizes spiders ; 
especially is this so 
when seen from be- 
hind. 

When the cater- 
pillar was irritated 
and made angry for 
its photograph to be 
tak^n, another less 
showy hut very extraordinary attempt at bluff 
was being carried on by the larva, which 
also records itself on the photographs. 

On each side of the bodies of these 
caterpillars, at the lower part of the fourth 
and fifth rings of the body — indicated by 
Tli« white + on the enlarge|d photograph 
— there are two intensely black spots, but 
these are only visible when the caterpillar is 
angry or irritated, 
being covered at 
other times with 
a flap of skin. In 
illustrations Figs»5 
and 6 these spots 
Wc covered, •be* 
cause th? cater- 
pillar is peaceful, 
but in«Fig. 7 they 
j:ommencc to ap- 
pear as dark- 
coloured lines, 
and as the larva is 
further annoyed 
they become 
greatly intensified, 
as shown in Figs. 

8, . 9, and 10. 

Miiller has sug- 
gested that these 
black spots cor- 
respond to the 


wotmds or stih^s mad^ by 
when egg depositing, or indicate other iwarku 
of injury, which would in either wiim off 
the approaching ichneumon, for* with mahsrnal 
instinct, this parasite ahvayij selects a heitlthy 
host for her progeny to prey ujKni, and, of 
course, one not already occupied ; since 
each ichneumon usually deposits just 
about that nmuber of 
eggs on each tmter- 
pillar wiiich rorre- 
sjxinds with its size 
and subniauce, so 
that the tlenuuuls of 
the developing in- 
mates when hatched 
will be well met. .So 
this is cmly 

another print laive 
ruse of this wily 
caterpillat 
One would think 
that a larva Hit well 

E rotected could never 
e killed in the open 
warfarp of life, l>ul, 
as a matter ol fm't, 
both moth and caterpillar are scarce, winch 
shows that their struggle for existence ” is a 
hard one. So scarce are they that a dtsder 
in insects cati command as much as tiuee 
.shillings for a moth specimen, and a nimilar 
price for a live pupa or chrysalis, whili^ a live 
caterpillar can be purtiiased for about half 
this price. It does not by any means Ibliow 
that, because an insect i.s providial witli 

highly • evolved 
protective dt‘vices, 
it will survive and 
be successful in 
the struggle for 
life ; in fact, these 
devel opm cuts 
only tend to show 
how keen tl^nt 
struggle has been, 
and to what de- 
vices it has kren 
coinpf^llfd to re- 
sort to hoW a 
place tor 
Of course, tllf re- 
■ciprocal and,|;otii*- 
current de^^op* 
ments of the 
sidti— r.o, its 

be taken intal ac* 
coinit, and it^e 
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Fig. xi. — In Septumber the caterpillar wraps itself in leavi %and 
becomes a pupa or chrysalis for winter. 


may have kept pace with the evolution of all 
its defensive movements. Probably, therefore, 
the scarceness of the lobster moth may be 
accounted for in thi.s way, 
although one cannot help 
sympathizing with this won- 
derful insect, for, as we 
have seen, it has really 
made a bold and most in- 
genious stand for its life. 

Put if we knew more of the 
enemies which keep it in 
check — of which we know 
very little — we might con- 
ceive a like sympathy for 
them also, since they must 
undoubtedly have proved 
equally or even more 
ingenious to have kept 
them level with such tricky manoeuvres. 

The lobster moth belongs to the London 
district and southern counties, Epping Forest 
and some of the woods of the Upper Thames 
V a, 1 1 e y and 
throughout the 
New Forest being 
favourite locali- 
ties for seeking 
this insect. 

If the larva 
survives all the 
troubles that 
beset its cater- 
pillar life, about 
the end of 
September it 
assumes its last 
disguise by 


pulling about it two or three oak or 
birch leaves, attaching them together with 
silken threads. Inside these it weaves a 
sheet of delicate but strong paper - like 
material. ThiS it attaches to a leaf surface 
by its edges and encloses itself within it. 
Here in the^coursc of a few days it moults 
its last caterpillar skin and becomes a pupa or 
chrysalis. In illustration Idg. i r the cocoon 
is shown with an outside covering leaf re- 
moved ; and in Fig. 1 2 the i)aper-like covering 
is lifted aside to show the clirys^lis, near 
which can he seen its shrunken caterpillar 
skin. 

The cocoon, with its attached leaves, falls 
to the ground in late autumn, and lies there 
amongst other fallen leaves until alx)Ut June 
of the next year, when, if all has gone well, a 
moth wakes up to the fact that it ought to 
be moving, and breaks its way through its 
chrysalis shell and cocoon into the open 
air, and hurriedly steers for the nearest tree, 
the bark of which it then climbs. It is any- 
thing but a plea.sant-looking insect at this 
stage ; its wings are short and 
dumpy and cling about it 
like wet rags ; iDut if we 
watch it as it comes to rest 
higher up the tree we see 
the wings slowly expand and 
open out, and, as they dry 
w'ith ex])osure to the atmo- 
sphere, their greyish brown 
hues, with lighter and darLi*r 
shadings aiul markings, be- 
come visible ; and then we 
have the last or perfect stage 
of the curious insect whose 
life-history we have brielly 
reviewed (Fig. 1 3). It is not 
nearly .so handsome as sonve of our more 
common moths, but we can always appre- 
ciate its sombre hues, becau.se we know what 
a strange and interesting animal it was in its 

babyhood some 
nineortenrftonths 
before. As even-, 
ing comes on it 
flutters silently 
aw^ay, .seeks its 
mate, and then in 
the course of a 
few days finishes 
its life functions 
by depositing its 
cgg,s, and so 
wc arrive once 
more at our start- 
ing-point 



Fig. 12. — The chrysalis and cast caterpillar 
skin -~expo.sed by lemoving the delicate but 
strong, paper-like covering of cocoon. 



Fig. X3.-— The lobst«r moth (Stauropus fagi^ natural size. 



A Bugk £aU% 


Bv L ]. 

I. 

HERE were nine imen dining 
at Colonel Gildershaw's that 
evening ; mostly military, down 
for a week aftiongst the part-' 
ridges. The ninth — Hope* 
Pcynell — had come over on 
his horse an hour back quite unexpectedly. 
His boyish, cheery spirit was always welcome 
there ; but there wiis no spare bed for him 
and the night had turned out very badly— a 
drenching night of storm. 

This was the cause and beginning of it all. 

JColonel Gildershaw went .to the. window, 
his unlighted cigar gripped between his teeth, 
and he drummed upon the pane.' 

“ What are yoii thinking of; Gildershaw ? ” 
said Hope-Peynell. 

“ That it is a deuced wet hightj and T do 
not like to send you home.’^ . , 

‘y have no intention of going, said the 
other, coolly. 

“ But the house is full up ! 

“ Three chairs and a bolster, then.” 

But I don^t like ” 

“I’ll go round to *The Musks.’ A good 
idea,” interrupted the other. 

« “That is more than I would do,” grunted 
Li(?litenant Thorn, sipping al^his jiort, his 
legs stretched out under the table. 

“ Is there a story attached ? ” queried 
Captain Murray, stifling a yawn. 

The colonel cut im sharply. “ No, no ; 
only stupid chatter. Of course, Peynell,” he 
added, “ if you prefer to trot round to my 

cottage, you may*; but I must say ” 

, It was at this point that D’Avorsy inter- 
rupted, sp#ikirl| in his deep voice that was 
like the growl of distant cannon. 

“ What are you all so mysterious about ? ” 
he aske&. “ Are you going to tell me that 
this cottage is haunted ?” 

“So much so that the colonel hasn’t 
succeeded in finding a tenant for the past 
two years,” acknowledged Captain Murray. 

“ Good ! Then I sleep there to-night,” 

“Pardon me,” said Hope-Peynell; “but 
I will not hear of it. I cannot permit that. 

I came here uninvited, and ” 

“ And I have the pleasure of offering you 
my room,” interposed D’Avorsy. 

“ Best of thanks ; yet I must decline.” 

“ I am not accustomed to being denied.” 

Vol xm.— 0« 


.Bejsston. 

Leopold D’Avorsy, officer in a emrk regi- 
ment, of Austrian Hnssars, 
scarred with many wounds of 
passions, spoke in cold, hard tones whicli 
told of the truth of his tissertion. He adde<i» 
breaking a short silence which vmt upon 
the company, “ While 1 have Htlle lyclSi|l ,in 
ghosts, the subject fascinates me. 1 should 
much like to pass a night at thi.s phw c , You 
know, Gildershaw, iliat you need lniive no^ 
fears for me. I have seen some linv [lerits, 
you are aware. I have what you Knglisl) 
call *a charmed life.’ There are some men 
whom Death appears to shun. 1 am one of 
these. I shall take the libi^rty of sleciung al 
your cottage to- night.” 

His manner was final ; the last word on 
the subject seemed to have been 8jw»ken. 
Lieutenant Thorn joined the colonel at the 
window. The rain had certainly ini ivased, 
and the night was as bad as could ht). 1‘he 
wind was uttering loud cries as it romped 
round the sky, bending the trees and rolOung 
them of their perished leaves. A continuous 
roar sounded from the earth, that was receiv- 
ing tons of rain on her green bosom. 

“Speaking of haunted places, 1 will (ell 
you a story,” continued D’Avorsy, willing to 
break a silence which his dictatorial nuuiner 
had brought upon all —“a story of lo\e, and 
death, and war. I share in it, and perhaps 
it will interest you. But first 1 will ask you 
to excuse me one moment, my friends,” 4hd 
leaving bis chair he quitted the room. 

Summoning his servant a fresh facial, 
good-looking ytmng fellow— -he spoke to him 
in a low tone. 'Phe latter, fixing his ilark 
eyes on his master, listened attentively. 

“You understand, Paul?” c(mcludcd the 
officer. 

“Perfectly, monsieur.” 

“You will conceal yourself on the balcony 
outside the dining-room ; when you hear mt‘ 
say, in a loud voice, * I never met any gho.st 
that was not afraid of a pistoMmll,’ you will 
know what to do.” 

“ I shall know what to do, monsieur”!, 

“Go, then.” ’ 

During the few minutes of D’Awifsy’^* 
absence Colonel Gildershaw had been : re- 
marking to his guests : — ' 

“That is a very rematjltable man. W|en 
he declared that Death gives bitt) the gi:ifby, 
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'speaking ok haunted places, I WILL TELL YOU A S10KV,‘ CONJINUKD d'AVORSV.” 


he spoke the truth. A man of iron. I 
know for a fact that he has figured in fifteen 
duels. In one the terms were peculiar : 
‘Advance at a given word, and fire when 
either wishes.’ D’Avorsy was first, and 
pierced his opponent's cap with a bullet ; but 
the other came on to within three feet 'Phe 
pistol missed fire ! 

“ He was present at Koniggratz,’’ continued 
tlie colonel, “ wiiere his regiment was anni- 
hilated. On another occasion a bursting 
mortar killed its crew, and D’Avorsy, w^ho 
was within a yard, lost a tooth ! He was a 
brother in a murderous secret society on 
w hich he turned his back. They threatened 
and thrice endeavoured to assassinate him. 
An old wound in his left thigh causes him 
great pain for a month each year. It drove 
him into the morphia habit. He took such 
doses that w^ould have done for you or me in 
six months ; he stood it for eighteen. 'Phat, 
and disfavour with the li^mperor into which 
he got him.self, threw him into a suicidal 
condition ; he resolved to take his life. 

“ I saw him a couple of months after- 
w’ards, w’hen things w^ere brighter, and he 
told me of that despondency and fatal 
resolution. ‘ But you are alive ? ^ I said. He 
smiled grimly, and from a drawer pulled an 
army revolver, half - inch calibre. ‘ It is 
loaded in all its chambers,’ said he. ‘ Four 
times I pressed the trigger ; no result. I 
put it there just as I found it. Shall I try a 
fifth ? ’ ‘ For Heaven’S' sake give it to me ! ' 

I examined it, imagining that the bolt w^as not 


quite right. At the smallest pre.ssure of my 
finger it w^ent off -smashed a silver candle- 
stick ! ‘ Bones of Paul ! ’ said D’Ayorsy. 

‘ What, then, w^as the matter with the con- 
founded thing ? ’ " 

The subject of the coloncPs remarks 
entered at that moment. He said, dropping 
into a comfortable chair, “ W’ill you hear the 
little story, gentlemen? It is quite short. 
Or shall 1 bore you in the telling? ” 

They one itnd all protested their eagerhess 
to listen. 

“Very w’cll,” began D’Avorsy. “1 met 
Bertha Lalache in a hamlet deej)-buried in 
the woods of the foc^)thills which you cross 
coming southward from Silesia. And having 
nothing to do, I fell in love with this girl, 
who was altogether unlike a peasant of those 
parts. She had those dark, jnysterious eyes 
w'hich change wdth a changing mood, reflect- 
ing thoughts as still w^aters show' w^hon a 
cloud passes. 

“ She had interest only for me at first, and 
if she had li.stencd to the softw'ords I spokj, 
half in jest, I should, I believe, have tired of 
the society of that beautiful faun. But - 
Cospetto / considering that she wus only the 
daughter of old Ugo Lalache, she showed 
a fine spirit, and bade me stand off with 
glances that w’armed my soul like the flicker 
of cannon. Interest changed to liking ; 
liking to love. I adored this elf of the 
forest, from her brown hair w^hich the wind 
played with to her pretty ankles as first 1 
saw’ them in the trickling water of a brook. 
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“ I confess that t m far, los^ my head as to 
ask her to be my wife. She declined. I 
threw dignity to the breezes and asked if 
there was another. There was. His name 1 
Julius von Chabert. Who he ? A con^ 
script, serving his time in a foot regiment 
With that I had to be satisfied, and the next 
day came a telegram. I was instantly to 
report myself. War with Prussia was a 
certain , thing. 1 cursed Chabert, I cursed 
the Germans, and I cursed myself for my 
folly ; and I left the green glades of that 
forest, its streams and its songs, with a feeling 
that one man’s love affair is greater far than 
the quarrel of two nations. Do not laugh at 
me, my friends. A score of pretty women 
have moved me deep enough, Heaven 
knows ; but I tell you that I loved Bertha 
Lalache. 1 love her now; and if- -if— but 
you will understand that in time, 

** A fortnight later and Austria was at war 
with the Prussians — that campaign of seven 
days. We were moving on Koniggratz. It 
was night ; the Elbe guarded the rear of the 
army. Our movements had taken me so 
close to the scene of my meeting with 
BejjLha that the farm of Ugo Lalache was 
not more than gunshot away. But 1 gave it 
no thought, since I had little doubt that he 
had crossed the mountains — he and his 
daughter, in the general hurry ^and scamper. 

“ My company had been thrown forward 
to within half a mile of a thick wood. At 
4he edge of a part of that wood a picket had 
b^n stationed. At a late h^ur, the moon 
riding high and bright, I went to make sure 
that the fellow was at his j)ost, and I found 
him missing.” 

At this point Colonel Gildershaw uttered 
a growl at the mere recital of so rank an 
offence. 

“As I stood there,” continued D’Avorsy, 

I heard, rising through that moon-drenched, 
still air, gve notes of a bugle call. They 
sounded from within the wood. I moved 
forward, very cautiously, peering here and 
there tbr perhaps the body of that outpost, 
fc!r I thought he must have been killed. 
Suddenly there rose those silver notes a 
second time, high and melancholy, I heard 
the fluttering of waking birds in the tops of 
the trees, and one trilled a love message to 
his mate. I pushed forward in the direction 
of the sound, and soon the whisper of voices 
lent me even better guidance. And pre- 
sently I perceived the truth of the matter. 
Prepare yourselves for a great shock, my 
friends. The missing picket was standing 
in a glade silver-white in the moon’s rays. 


His arms eneircl^ a giri% 
her brow and lips and ehaaki 
his kisses. 

“Fora full minute I mM too 
rage to interfere. This imntry 'bm| 
his post, and he had, by a 
previously agreed up<m, dialled W 
him by those five notes from a intAi In 
the meantime the Austrian army do at 
it liked ! 

“ I went forward, and putting a hand upon 
his shoulder I twisted him round mth an 
effort that nearly flung him down. Me went 
white as a ghost. ‘ My captain ! * 

Then he saluted, and looked at the death 
in my eyes with an unflinching stavts He 
was brave. 

“I had attention only for his comiainkm. 
You have guessed lier name ? (^Uiite right ; 
she was Bertha. 

“ Womanlike, she failed to appririate the 
gravity of the situation. She even ^ave me 
an uneasy smile. * Monsieur,’ she said, ‘ this 
is my sweetheart > tliis is Julius, of whom I 
told you.’ 

“Soul of my sword ! she was beautiful 

“As I did not answer her she kept lot>king 
from me to him. 'I'hc fellow st(K)d as a 
statue in the moonlight, his lips tightly com- 
pressed. 

“I'hen some vague apprehension came to 
her. ‘ What does it mean ? ’ she said, quickly. 

“ ‘ It means that the army has been 
betrayed.’ 

“ Not understanding my words she t\nned 
to Chabert, (|uestioning him ; but no reply 
passed his lips. And then 1 think she com- 
prehended how serious the matter was. She 
clasped my right arm with her slender white 
fingers. 

“ ‘ What has he done ? * 

“ ‘ Deserted his post’ 

“ ‘ Ah ! you will forgive him ? ’ she jianted. 

“ * Pardon does not rest with me.’ 

“ * What— what will they dt) to him ? ’ 

“ ‘ He will be shot at dawn.’ 

“ I hear her scream now. Fhc night wind 
rustled the trees, and tliey appeared to 
respond to that cry of heail-nrcak. She fell 
on the ground at my feet ; she (’lasi>ed my 
knees ; she called on me in tlie most freprded 
terms to save him, I glamxtl at the sultry. 
He was still motionless as brass ; hia'jgtyes 
were fixed upon her bowed head, and wown 
his cheeks two great tears were running.^ 

Hope-Peynelf half-raised himself frOft| his 
chair in intense agitation, “ And Clmbirt — 
what of him ? ” he exclaimed. 

“ He was shot at daybreak/* 
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‘ HE WILL ME SHOT AT DAWN.” 


“Oh, you scound ” Hope-Peyncll 

checked the word and dropped back again. , 

“ Quite right/' said the deep voice of 
Colonel Gildershaw. “It was no matter for 
private sentiment. I, for one, D'Avorsy, 
absolve you from all blame. * The offence 
was heinous in the extreme.” 

I'l’Avor.sy bowed. 

Lieutenant Thorn said, softly, “The love 
affair of a man is greater far than the quarrels 
of two nations. Poor — poor wretch ! ” 

“ But where is the ghost of your story?” 
asked Captain Murray. 

“ I have . heard it said,” D’Avorsy con- 
tinued, in his calm tones, “that on those 
nights w^hen the moon is at the full, in the 
forest above Koniggratz, in that deep wood 
which is fringed by the Elbe, where Bertha 
still may live, a bugle call of five clear notes 
sounds in the glade. 'Phey afifirm that it is 
the soul of the dead picket calling to his 
love, as birds call to one another. I have 
not heard it myself, nor do I believe it. 
Cospetto I I never met any ghost that was not 
afraid of a pistol-ball.” 

The last sentence had not died upon his 
lips when a thunderous report sounded from 
without the French windows. 

The effect was all that the narrator had 
hoped for. Coming at that moment, when 
the emotions of his listeners were deeply 
stirred, and following "upon the words he had 
used, the pistol-shot caused an immense 


consternation amongst the 
guests. There was a general 
rush to the window, but Paul, 
who had obeyed his master's 
order and di.scharged a re- 
volver of heavy calibre, had 
disappeared. A loud burst 
of laughter from D'Avorsy 
announced the trick to the 
others. 

“A ghost tale should end 
with a bang,” said he. “ Con- ^ 
fess that the effect was 
striking.” % 

So greatly did the Hussar 
enjoy the joke that they could 
not but join in his merriment. 
Colonel Gildershaw safd : “ It 
was not a bad idea.” 

He had been lighting a 
cigar just before he made 
the comment, and D'Avorsy 
stood waiting for the match. 
The colonel passed it ; the 
other was in the act of 
applying the tiny flame to 
a cheroot between his teeth when there c»*ose 
from a distance, high and clear above the 
thresh of the rain, five notes of a bugle call. 

D'Avorsy glanced up quickly. A scar the 
length of his right cheek turned livid as the 
blood retreated. 

“Capital!” cried Hope-Peynell. “You 
arranged that also ? ” 

Fora fraction of a second the Hussar stared 
at the speaker. 'J'he expiring match burned 
his Angers and he flung it away with an oath. 
If something had shaken his nerve, it was 
for a moment only. ^He laughed low. “ I 
knew it would please you,” said he. 

He lighted his cheroot with fingers that 
were absolutely steady. Yet he had heard 
those five notes, that prqpise call, one* 
moon-drenched night in the wiRids above 
Koniggratz 1 

II. 

A COUPLE of hours later the Austrian officer, 
who persisted in his resolve to jjass the nigllft 
at the colonel's little cottage, “ The Musk.s,” 
departed. By that time the rain had ceased, 
and a few fugitive stars seemed scurrying 
across the breaks in the clouds. 

It was soon after midnight when Lieutenant 
Thorn, sitting up in bed reading a novel, 
heard a rap at his door, and in answer to his 
surprised “ Come in ! ” there entered Hope- 
Peynell. He was dressed. In one hand he 
carried a lighted candle, in the other a pack 
of playing-cards. 
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Can't sleep," he explained ‘5 &iw. .a 
light under your door, thought you were in 

a like case, and so " he put the cards on 

a small table which he drew to the bedside. 

We'll play,", said he. ^‘Cobbage. Twice 
round the board.” 

‘^Why can't you sleep?" asked Thorn, 
shuffling the pack. ♦ 

“ For one thing, I feel horribly guilty, turn- 
ing D'Avorsy out to make room for me. 
Candidly, I am a firm believer in ghosts. I 
wish the fellow hadn't persisted in going. 
You'll laugh at me, but the more I think of 
it the, more certain do I feel that the bugle 
call which we all heard to-night was not a 
pre-arranged thing." 

“ Oh, rubbish ! " exclaimed 1'horn. “ ( \>nu\ 
do y6u mean to say that it was a ghostly 
call ? " 

** I don’t know," answered 
the other, doggedly. “ I >icl 
you sec lus face at the time? 

I did ; it went grey,” 

“Then the only thing I 
can suggest, if you think our 
Hussar is in danger,” replied 
'r|jorn, derisively, “ is that 
one of us slips round to see 
that all is well." 

“Quite so," was the em- 
phatic answer. “ 1 agree to 
that. The question is — 
w^hi('h one ? " 

“ Let the game decide,” 
sSid 1'horn. “ Wh(K‘ver losesf 
goes." 

'rhe players then applied 
themselves to the game with 
keen interest. leij holes 
from the winning one they 
were on equal terms. Thorn 
, .‘^huffled for th& final round. 

^ He was smiling, but on the 
face of ilope-Peynell was a 
most anxious expression. At 
that instant, as the cards were being dealt, 
a shaqi report sounded from a far distance 
•and pulsated away in faint and faint<)r echoes. 

“My soul!" exclaimed Hope-JY^ynell, 
“ that was a pistol-shot I ” 

“ 'J oo loud, T think. Play away." "Hie 
smile passed from the speaker's face. 

“ You’ve lost," said the other, after a 
moment’s pause. He rose from his chair. 

“ Confound it ! " growled Thorn, putting his 
legs out of bed. “ ^^'hat a nui.sance you are, 
with your wretched apprehensions I ” 

He dre6.sed quickly, grumbling the while. 
The window of his room w^as but six feet 


. from the gi-eMnd; 111 j^tpp*** mk\ f»e. ** t 
do not mint to lUatm the ^ 
night." 

, He leaped down hghtly wd dteappeareci 
round a bed of shrubs. 

III. 

To go back a few hours. 

D'Avorsy trudged along the country road, 
sodden and heavy, on which his made a 
loud crunching. He whistled m ajr from 
“ la HohlMue." I'car had no part in this 
man’s ('omposilion ; In^sides. what was then* 
to be afraid of? It was true, as he ttdd him 
self, that that bugle call was a icmarkabU* 
coint'idence, but there it endt*d. ' 

He had sent on his man Paul a short time 
before to arrange a fi‘w matO rs, and to see 


that the sheets were aired, fhe colonel, 
providing iiguinst a hitvh ot unexp<Hd(*d 
wrrivals, had prepared four or Iim* rooms in 
this cottage, though he trusted that the 
accommodation would not In* needed. 

Twenty minutes’ shar[) walking brought 
D'Avorsy to the little building, which, stood 
back from a lane off the high !(«id. I'here 
w^as a flowxT-garden in front, also an «:«|w!hard 
at the back, and a row of eight iK^plaf trees 
sheltered it from the east. These taUK^'bloi'-k 
sentinels, swaying in the wind, brm)det| over 
the cottage with hoarse, compkining w hkners. 
As only the rooms in the upper |mrt had been 
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prepared— and that roughly— the lower, 
windows had no blinds or curtains ; and the 
pallid moonlight shone on the black panes. 
Water trickled somewhere. A bull-frog 
croaked. 

And over all there hung a cloud of fear ; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said, as plain as whisper in tl e ear, 

The place is haunted !” 

“ Certainly this is an infernally desolate 
hole,’’ said D’Avorsy ; “ and if I do not get 
ghosts I shall 
get rheuma- 
tism.” 

He strode up 
the gravelled 
path, under a 
porch from 
which boughs 
of broken jessa- 
mine hung, and 
pulled at a bell. 

Almost imme- 
diately Paul 
o f ) e n e d the 
door. He car- 
ried a small 
lamp in one 
hand. 

“ Everything 
right?” imiuired 
the officer. 

“ Everything, 
monsieur.” 

‘‘Well, you 
cun go, or stay, 
as you please. 

You know the 
character the 
place has? 

Bones of Mi- 
chael ! I can 
believe it is 

accursed, for I am shivering terribly, 
there a lire ? ” 

“ None, monsieur.” 

“Nor any coals ? ” 

“ No, monsieur.” m 

“ Then I shall go to bed. What are yoii 
going to do ? ” 

“I shall stay, monsieur.” 

“ You have good courage. Please your- 
self.” 

D’Avorsy took the lamp and passed into 
his bedroom. He bestowed a cursory glance 
or two at the fresh curtains, the new rug 
upon the floor, and the few articles of 
furniture. He placed the lamp on a small 
chest of drawers, undressed quickly, and was 
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on the point K>t getting into bed when he 
paused' and murmured, Ought 1 to lock the 
door ? ” 

Deciding instantly that to do so would be 
to confess a weakness, he curled himself in 
the blankets. But five minutes had not 
passed before he wished that he Aad turned 
the key. He accordingly got up and did so. 
Further reflection made him angry with him- 
.self. By locking himself in he admitted 
that he was not quite comfortable. Was it 
possible that he was 
afraid? AS be was 
not going to stand 
any nonsense of that 
sort he jumped up 
a second time, un- 
locked the door, 
and settled the 
matter by flinging 
the key out of 
window. He 
heard it fall into 
the garden. 

Then he went 
to bed again, and 
almost imme- 
diately dropped 
off to sleep. 

He awoke 
some time later. 
The first thing 
of whic'h he was 
conscious wa« 
that his lamp 
was going out. 
An ac'rid smell 
from the burning 
wi('k filled the 
room. D’Av(Wsy 
pulled his watc h 
‘from under the 
pjllow. Two© 
o’clock. He had slept just one hour. 

Muttering an imprecation that was 
addressed to the lamp, he reached put an 
arm, and was just about to extinguish the 
cause of his annoyance when a terrible cold 
shiver seemed to run through his body. Pie 
drew in his arm. 

“This place is as cold as a deep grave,” 
he said. “ I must have caught a chill.” 

He heard his heart thump — thumping 
under the clothes. It was not that he 
was frightened. The sensation which had 
assailed him was^ not feat exactly, any more 
than the shudder which convulses us is 
caused . by fright when we say, after it, 
“ Someone walked over my grave.” ’ 



A BUGLE CALL 


The wind had increased ; ft whined round 
an angle of the house; the thresh of the 
poplars sounded as a sea. 

“After all, I might have locked my door,” 
muttered D’Avorsy. “ I was^a fool to throw 
the key away.” 

Shadows deepened about the room, for 
the lamp's light was failing fast. • A circlet of 
flame tottered on the red, smoking edge of 
the wick. 

D'Avorsy swore loudly, and by a sui)remt‘ 
effort be flung from him the unaccountable 
lethargy which had gripped his nerves. 
Raising himself upon an. elbow, he reached 
out again and turned up the wick of the lamp. 

At that moment the handle of the door 
rattled and the brass knob began to move 
round. O’Avorsy’s fist closed tightly on the 
iron stem of the lamp. A grim smile lifted 
his moustache. Here was something more 
tangible ! He only wished he could 
encounter it with a revolver. 

“ Who is there ? ” he demanded, in his 
harsh, commanding voice. 

For answer the door was thrown swiftly 
open. 'fhe heavy lamp trembled in 
I )’^Avorsy’s grasp ; in another moment he 
might have hurled it, but suddenly his 
fingers relaxed their hold, a gasp broke 
from his lips. 

On the threshold stood a figure ip a white 
garment that reached down to the feet. It 
was the form of a girl. Her face was white 
♦as death. 'Fhe expiring lam])-flame shone jn 
hfer gleaming eyes. Both tier arms were 
extended, both hands held a long pistol, and 
both weapons were aimed steadily at 
D’Avorsy. 

Tlie latter became motionless as stone, 
but it was not fear that worked the change. 
The steel barrels threatened his life ; l)ut he 
had ever laugTicd at death, and at that 
^ moment he thought of it least. Twice he 
opened t|is ifps, but no sound issued. At 
the third attemjit a hoarse, strangled whisper 
broke from them. 

“ f^rtha ! ” 

• Both weapons went off -as one. A note of 
thunder rang througli the (]uiet hou.se. 
There was the crash of a falling lamp, total 
darkness, a woman’s scream. 

IV. 

Likutknant I'horn was running in the 
direction of the cottage, eager to a.ssure him- 
self that all was well there, and still more 
anxious to get back to bed. He was nearly 
arrived when he perceived a man hastening 
to meet him. It was Paul, D’Avorsy’s 


^ 4 ^ 

servant, and he showed rignti cjf 
agitation. 

“ Good heavens, man 1 Wbal k wtong ? ” 
cried Thorn. 

“ M. D’Avorsy — shot I panted the other. 
“I— -I found him — in his Run 

quickly ! ” 

Thorn sprinted off at a great pitet?, leaving 
Paul, who seemed too weak to follow* He 
found the dt)or of the rotUige open, and 
he rushed into one room after another uniil 
he came to the right apartment, lb* imered 
a cry of dismay. I'he officer iif Hussars lay 
extended upon the floor. He had apixtrently 
sprung from the bed, but his right li>ot had 
caught in tite clothes, which he nail draggeil' 
off in his fall. 

Thorn dropped upon his knees and rai.sed 
the other’s heail ; at the same tnomeni 
D’Avor.sy opened his eyes. 

With a great cry of relief 'Fhorn hounded 
away for water ; then he commenced to Um 
a sheet into l)andages. He examined the 
wound in the sufferer’s tltroat. It was neither 
deep nor dangerous, though it had drawn 
.much blood. Said l>e : 

“I have seen some narrow shates, but 
this-^llL| Man, the bullet actually shaved 
the carotid artery ! ^Vho fired it ? ” 

D’Avorsy swallowed a few drops of water, 
“I did,” said lie. “Help me into the bed. 
'Fhat’s better. I knew it was but a sr mtrh. 

I was messing about with my pi.stol, and it 
went off. I’here it is on the floor there. 
Put it away. 'Phere there isn’t anotht*r ? 
No ; of course I - I brought one luily. 
Cospetto I I leel a bit sick. U’hi're is tny 
man? He must have heard the noise,’ 

“ I met him running for assistance. Are 
you all right ? I’ll slip out and rouse up a 
doctor.” 

'Fhorn did so. 'Fhen he wni off to the 
colonel’s, and broke the news to them all. 
Incidentally he asked if D’Avor.sy’s servant 
had been before him. Wondering wheie the 
fellow had taken himself, he went to his 
room. He femnd it in a state of disarrange 
ment. One object he miw ther*(‘ wlrieh 
occasioned a momentar)^ surprise. It was a 
brass bugle. 

Five nvonths after these events Colonel 
Gildershaw ran up against Hope Peytitill in 
the Junior Army and Navy. He saia V 

“I have just received an extraori^nary 
letter. I was never so much ostonisfc^ in 
my life as I am at the present tnomei^. It 
is from Leopold D’Avorsy, who writes^ from 
Salzburg, You met him once/' ' 
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** Well I remember it That affair ” 

Exactly. What do you think ? He 
palmed off a yarn upon us to the effect that 
he shot himself accidentally that night, when 
he missed death in his usual fashion — stroll 
ing round one corner as destruction came 
rushing round another. His servant, you 
will remember, was missing after the event. 
It turns out that it was this person who fired 
at D’Avorsy,” 

“ What ! ” 

‘‘That’s nothing to what’s coming. The 
servant was a girl — Bertha I^lache.” 

“ Impossible 1 ” 

“ Oh, but wait. D’Avorsy tells me all. It 
seems that her abrupt disappearance gave 
him a clue ; he recalled many moments when 
something in her face and voice and manner 
stirred memories within his mind, though he 
had never dreamed of the truth er pierced 
through her disguise. Her object, of course, 
was revenge, She became his servant soon 


after her sweetheart’s sad end. She waited 
long for an opportunity. She chose a dramatic 
one, by Jove ! It was she who sounded the 
bugle call that evening — on her dead lover’s 
instrument. BjJt the most interesting part , of , 
the story is yet to come.” 

“ I cannot imagine what it can be.” 

“ D’Avorsy never rested until he had found 
Bertha Lalache. ‘ He discovered this strange 
girl at last, in her old home in the forest 
above Koniggratz ; and — and — either she 
feared him after her attempt on his life, or 
else — ^and I think this is more likely — his 
persistence and forgiveness, touched an* 
answering chord in her heart ; btit, be that 
as it may, he has married her, and he vows 
he was never half so happy ! ” 

“ Good heavens 1 ” said Hope - Peynell. 
He was silent for a lull minute before he 
added, shrugging his shoulders 

“ What queer people one meets in this 
world!” 


The ,Face and Its Fortune. 

THE LAW OF CONTRASTS IN RELATION TO FALLING IN LOVIC. 

•By Georok JMkyners. 


ERE you never forced in- 
voluntarily to exclaim, “ Did 
you sec that beautiful 
woman ? ” only to receive the 
disappointing reply, “ I see her, 
but see no special beauty 
And did not this set you wondering what 
beauty is, and why that face gave you a 
pleasurable shock, but left your friend indif- 
ferent and cold ? 

1 am not proposing to deal here tvith 
beauty in the abstract, but with that vague 
and mysterious quality called charm -- 
mysterious because the same face, beautiful 
to me, may be ugly to you, or at least possess 
no attraction whatever. A beautiful flower, 
a sunset glow, are alwaiys beautiful in them- 
selv'is. Why have human faces, within which 
there glows an immortal spirit, no constant 
and universal power of pleasing? The 
simi)lc fact is that they have not. Some 
please us and of themselves excite us to love 
and admiration, we know not why, while 
others ])ositively repel us, and again we 
l^nqw not why, 'These w'hys ” have doubt- 
less often been put, but, so fin* as 1 know% 
the world has never yet been able to find a 
satisfactory answ^er. 

Daring as the assertion may seem, the 
problem which has hithtirto baffled the human 
race has now been solved. In the following 
pages the solution will be found. It is, 
however, only the first why the “ why am 
I fascinated by^the face in the window and 
you ar(j ndf ? ” w^hich can now be answered. 
We may be forced to wait for generations 
before ciher “ whys,’^ which are sure to crop up 
in endless succession, t'an find their answers, 

I think it must be obvious to everyone 
that, in order to obtain first-hand knowledge as 
to the subtle processes of emotion, we must 
look within and try to analyze their move- 
ments in our own minds. Such watchings of 
my own sensations many years ago made me 
aware of the existence of a law which settles 
for us the people we can love and the people 
from whom we instinctively shrink. This 
law I propose to describe, and I shall give 
my reasons for believing in its existence. 
Anyone can verify the truth for himself by a 
few weeks^ study of the faces of his friends. 

Vol. 


But— there is no help for it I mufil take 
the reader into my confidence, m it he wt‘re 
my own familiar friend from whom 1 kcej)no 
secrets, I do so with difhdonre, bcM imse 1 
cannot be sure of a friend’s indulgcniH , 
Although long familiar witli tlie saying that 
clever men marry silly women, that daik 
people fall in love with fair, tall with »»hort, 
and, generally, that people are attracted by 
their opposites, I was very s(X'ptic:al ab(*ut the 
truth of the assertion. It, consequently, never 
occurred to me that there might bt‘ sm h a 
thing as facial contrasts ; indeed, if anyone 
had told me, 1 should have been pu//lcd to 
know what facial contrasts meant. \\ hat 
first struck me about faces was the fact (hat 
they affected me in very different \vay«. 
Sensiti>jf as I was to impressions, I rc‘alj/cd 
this deeply in more ways than one. 'Thcie 
were some faces which no amount of penmiu 
sion could have induced me to kiss ; others 
I longed to kiss, but dared not. Ibiknown 
girls became objects of worship to me : I 
could not keep my eyes off them. 11 a y 
roused dreams of hap[jiness wliii'h I kitew 
could never be fulfilled • dreams so delicious 
that I fluttered and fretted like a bird 
imprisoned in a cage who hears the call of 
his mates in the trees. On the other hand, 
some girls, equally unknown, I hated, feeling 
all the time sorry that it should be so. An 
boys doubtless go through the same ex- 
perience, but I was one of those who took 
it seriously, so seriously that I felt wounded 
if anyone rallied me. All this may sountl 
childish, but it is facts that really conti rn 
us, and these are the facts. What was the 
secret of this differential ai^tion ? Did it lie 
in the eyes? Was it a case of some *‘soub 
attraction there is such a thing- woi 
ing through the expression? 1'his was 
obviously not the case. For the face that 
fascinated might look with the coldest indif- 
ference or even with positive disdain, and the 
fascination only be increased thereby ; while, 
on the other hand, the most loving look f%>im 
faces that have not the secret spi ll for * us 
invariably rouse an emotion iiearly akin, to 
positive aversion, such as children alwi|ys, 
and women occasionafty, show with the 
brutal disregard to feeling. ; 
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But I need not discuss any longer the 
question whether it is love beaming from eyes 
that awakens love, for I found out with 
absolute certainty that it is not. At least, I 
found out what does awaken it, and that is 
not love itself. A very startling fact, that love 
cannot kindle love. It may rouse feelings of 
gratitude, but not the passion for which it 
craves. 

I well remember the face (it charms me 
still when I think of it) that first brought me 
light on this subject. Marriage, or indeed 
any word of love, was out of the question. 
It was but a three days' friendship, which 
became cordial in the first half-hour of meet- 
ing. From that time to this I have never 
seen the lady again, and only once heard of 
her. She was to be married. The news 
gave me a pang at which 
I wondered, for I should 
never admit that 1 had 
been in love with her. 

But the fascination had 
evidently penetrated to 
the depths of my being, 
though at the time it did 
not carry me away. I 
was even cool enough to 
ponder its cause and to 
ask myself, ‘‘ Why do her 
features bewitch me?” 

They were not of the 
Greek type or formally 
beautiful, but beautiful 
they were to me, I can- 
not say which part of 
her face I^ liked best, 

I noticed, however, as 
I studied it unobserved 
by her, that she had 
a strong, rather massive 
chin and lower jaw, though these were 
not out of proportion; her nose was small 
and rounded, her eyes were just shaded 
by her brows, and her lips, though full, 
did not protrude. Now, all these traits 
are the exact opposite of my own. I well 
remember the amazement I felt as the recog- 
nition of this contrast broke upon me. I 
saw at once that in this must lie the secret of 
the fascination. But, if so, what a curious 
automatic process the awakening of love 
must be! For that face had influenced 
me in a manner I little suspected, as 
t found out when, four or five years after- 
wards, the lady's approaching marriage was 
mentioned openly, and I received a shock. 
It was as if I had an internal wound, of 
wjuch I fem«tmed unconscious until a sudden 


shoot of pain betrayed the existence of the 
scar. 

Here, then, I was clearly on the track of a 
law. I had oaught a glimpse of a power out- 
side our wills, moving us along paths not 
of our own devising. From this time faces 
had an additional interest for qie, an intel- 
lectual interest being added to the emotional. 
I trust, therefore, I shall be forgiven for 
treating my readers to a list of apparently 
trivial personal details. 

The story just confided to the reader' of 
the face of a young woman which, all un- 
known to herself and mysejf, left a scar on 
my Seoul will have begun to' make clear what 
facial contrasts mean, and, working on ^the 
same lines, we may devise a method by which 
we can all discover facial contrasts for our- 
selves. For if a law 
exists, there can be no- 
thing slipshod in its 
operation ; it is capable 
of being formulated,^ 
otherwise it is not a law. 

What the exact formula 
is I do not profess to<have 
discovered. I have found 
one, however, which gives 
good results. The method 
I recommend is as follows. 
Draw in profile a perfectly 
regular face of the Greek 
type which we take as ‘a 
standard (No. I ). Whether 
we are justified in regard- 
ing this as a standard is 
for the moment a matter 
ofj indifference. In the 
meantime let us assume 
that it Js so. In order, 
then, to find the con- 
trast of any face, taking profiles only into 
account, we must draw over tWIs standard 
the face whose contrast we want. It will be 
found to fall on one side of it or* on the 
other, sometimes, perhaps, crossing it. If it 
is a very irregular face, it may cross tl?e 
standard more than once. I.ret us say that 
it falls entirely on the left side. Now trace 
a second face on the top of these two by 
following a line that falls as far on the right 
side of the standard as the other fell on 
the left. Where the lines bend into the 
horizontal, as under the brow, the nose, and 
chin, the lines of the second face will have 
tp be as far above the standard as the other 
was below and ma versd. This will give the 
profiles of a couple of contrasting faces ; 
contrasting, in that they diverge by equal 
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traty* had nty wfde beldw. 
Owmg to {)o$itiqn of the 
Yaees in the figures, it is not 
easy to sfee how far the eon^ 
trasta extended also to the pro- 
files. In the elderly pair the 
noses certaiqly (phow a remark 
able difiereriee of tyjH% and 1 
am convinced that wc should 
find them good «:ontraMt8. Im 
deed, I may add that 1 know 
a third couple of hncrs show- 
ing the same contrast?^ of shape 
in front view, only it is the 
woman whose face ih small and 
narrow at the chin md the 
man whose fa(‘e has I he strong, 
massive jaw ; and otTluudy the 
faces of this third couple con- 
trast in other features sumiiiently 
to strike the most untrained 
eye. Since this was first written 
I have seen the same i imtrast 


and opposite amounts from the assumed 
standard of beauty. 

*But this process applies only to the profile. 
Profile is merely one line of the face. 
Certainly it is a very important line, but it is 
not seen in front view. And the front view 
must be taken into account if we wish to see 
as Nature sees. 

• How important it is to take the whole face 
into consideration we may gather from the 
accompanying four figures illustrating two 
married couples. The upper two (No. 2) 
reiircsent a young pair whose pictures I 
took from a current newspaper. They 
attracted my attention because, a few 
moments before, I had been 


scores of limes and with many variedes of 
detail* 

If, then, w'e want to get compU^tc con- 
trasts the profiles are not sufficient, 

for many subtlej^and, to the eye of Nature, 
doubtless sedut:tiv6 opposites lurk in other 
regions of the face than along the median 
line. But since great technical dilliculties 
lie in the way of our working out complete 
contrasts by any simple proi'ess, we must 
content ourselves with getting as good pro- 
file .contrasts as our methods C4in gi\c us, 
and be satisfied with rough mca-suremeiUs of 
the rest of the face. 

But, after all, the simplest method in to 


looking over * the family 
^ photographs of a friend and 
had borrawecT the two shown 
in No. 3, which represented 
an old couple whose faces 
were *slightly altered by age. 
• One might think that the 
second couple was the first 
grown elderly, but they are 
quite different couples. Here, 
then, in the same evening, 
1 came across a most striking 
case of two couples, in which 
the most conspicuous con- 
trast, viz., the outline of the 
front view of the face, was 
the same. The men in each 
case had narrow, oval faces, 
thinning away towards the 
chin ; the w'omen, on the con- 
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study the faces of married and engaged 
couples, I was astonished to see how the 
evidence accumulated directly I began to 
look for it. Indeed, so far I have found no 
couples who belie it in all details. 

Asking my readers, then, for the present to 
suppress any of the objections which I feel 
sure are surging up in their minds, especially 
in the minds of 
the women, I 
begin by appeal- 
ing to married 
couples. In an 
early work 1 gave 
a few sketches 
selected from 
among my own 
personal friends. 

But I eventually 
followed the 
advice of the 
admirab^f black- 
and-white artist, 

Miss Alice Wood- 
ward, whose ser- 
vices I have 
been fortunate 
enough to en- 
list. I applied to the publishers of the 
Lady's Pictorial for permission (which was 
courteously granted) to examine some volumes 
of that journal, in which reproductions of 
photographs of newly-married couples are a 
feature. Photographs are not always taken 
in a way most suited to bring out the points 
we wanted to sec. Consequently, it was 
frequently impossible to ascertain the finer 
details of the 
contrasts, for in 
all but a very few 
cases contrasts 
were quite trace- 
able, and in the 
majority they 
were very strik- 
ing. A few of 
these have been 
drawn by Miss 
Alice Wood- 
ward* with great 
skill and care 
and with con- 
stant reference 
to the standard 
Greek profile, 

* Illustrations Nos. 2, 

3, 13, and 13 were made 
from photograpljfc and 
rough sketches by Miss 
N^.9ark«. 


and are here reproduced. These demon- 
strations will be especially instructive and 
will help to fr^me the reader's eye to see 
contrasts, For^ according to my experience, 
if I could suddenly marshal before the reader 
every Angles- Saxon pair at this moment 
wrapped up in one another’s existence, I 
should probably not convince everybody that 

their faces are in 
all cases con- 
trasts. I have, 
sometimes found 
it difficult to 
demonstrate a 
contrast which to 
me seemed most 
striking. Few 
persons have the 
power of discern- 
ing fine differ- 
ences ; just as 
many fail to 
notice whether a 
picture hangs 
straight r 
crooked. Wliy are 
such elementary 
powers of obser- 
vation not trained in the nursery or kinder- 
garten ? I suppose they will be some day, 
when we cultivate human life more according 
to discovered laws and less according to«^ 
ancient and — n^t seldom — barbarous custom. 

No. 4 shows a very obvious contrast. 
There is a downward tendency in all the 
man’s features, and upward and forward 
tendency in those of his wife. The man’s 
* profile is convex, 
the girl’s con- 
cave. His face, 
judging from the ^ 
shS,pe|j.of the 
mouth, gives the 
impression of 
coming ou^ to a 
keel ; her face is# 
evidently flat and 
broad. The 
contrast is also 
marked in detail 
of feature ,* his 
eyes and their 
setting are slit- 
like, hers open; 
his nose is thin 
and large and 
pointed down- 
ward, havinglong, 
thin nostrils ; hers 
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high, hers retreating and low j his 
nose and mouth tie a,|| (Irmly set 
together, hers all louse ; his thin is 
square and drooping, hers roundeti 
and forward, 

No. 8 shows two fatea of irregu- 
lar types, the irregularity of the manVs 
face being met by an equal irregu- 
larity in that of his mate, A refer- 
ence to the standard given in No. i 
shows these two faces to la* very 
good contrasts, perhaps as good as 
could be found. I'hi* ini\u\ fore- 
head sloptjs, the woman’s is sh. light ; 
his eyes are deej) sunk and close 
together, hers are wide upait and 
apparently without pronounced set- 
ting ; his nose is long and si might 
is small and broad, and has small, round and pointed downwards* hers is short, si laiglU, 

nostrils ; his mouth is long, wHth lips droop- and cut off at an upward slo[)e to the laci? ; 

his nostrils are 
long, hers short ; 
his upp^r ' lip is 
short and pouts, 
hers is long aiui 
straight; her chin 
and the low ei part 
of her fact^ are 
full ami round, his 
slopes away (tom 
all sides ti,» an 
angle. 1‘his case 
is specially in(t;r- 
esting be<'aust; of 
the fact that the. 
fares are not very 
(.ominon types, 
hence, one would 
expect, less 

both in profile ami in the way they are set on likely to find their conliUsts. 

'the face ; also in the length and wndth of the No, 9 shows again the mating of a t do- 
tiostrils. ythev details of contrast are 
not so very marked, but I may call 
attention to the differences in the 
widths t>f the eyelids and in the shape 
^f the ('bins. 

No. 6 shows us the man with small 
features, tending rather to look forward, 
while tliose of the woman tend to 
droop ; this tendency is specially 
apparent in eyes, nose, and chin. The 
chief contrast is in the noses, especi- 
ally in their shape and in that of the 
nostrils, hers being very long and his 
very round. 

In No. 7 the man’s face tends to be 
concave, his wife’s convex ; his face is 
long and pushed in, hers runs out to 
a point ; his forehead is straight and 



ing, the upper lip 
hanging over ; 
hers is sliort and 
full ; his chin is 
pointed down- 
ward, hers for- 
ward. 

No. 5 is another 
case of obvious 
contrasts. The 
man's face is again 
bony, thin, and 
hatchet ^lUke ; his 
wife’s rounded, 
full, and smooth ; 
his, again, i-ends 
to drooj), her.’ to 
look upward. I'ne 
noses contrast 
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cave with a coftvex type of face, for in front 
view the man’s face is broad and massive, 
especially in the lower part, just where the 
woman’s thias away. The foreheads differ, 
the brows being arched in the one, straight 
in the other; the woman’s eyes are sttiall 
and weakly set, the man’s large and well 
defined ; her nose is thin and curved, with 
narrow nostrils, 
his has a slight 
upward tip and is 
broad, with large, 
widespread nos- 
trils; the contrasts 
of mouth and chin 
need no comment. 

No. 10 is from 
a sketch I took 
from life. The 
actual contrast 
was even more 
remarkable than 
I succeeded in 
making it. The 
man’s face was one 
of those which, for 
obvious reasons, 
may be called 
“embryonic”; /.<?., 
there was a large 
frontal develop* 
ment, while the features below were small and 
insignificant. The wife’s face was the exact 
opposite. Her forehead was considerably 
lower than sihown in the figure, so that all 
her features, which were very pronounced, 
were high up on her face. This contrast in 
the faces as wholes was almost ludicrous. 
I'he features themselves also contrasted in 
detail ; the noses, the depth of the upper 
lips, the shape and size of the chins differed 
greatly. . 

Although since making this sketch I have 
several times noticed this embryonic type of 
face, I have unfortunately not seen it mated 
with its contrast. Wherever it occurs it 
should have for its companion a large-faced 
and large-featured type with a Comparatively 
small forehead. 

No. It is also from a sketch from life. 
The contrast was again very striking, and 
could be carried out even in minute detail. 
Note the foreheads : his broad, flat, and straight 
up, hers narrow and rounded ; her eyebrows 
are arched, while his are straight ; her eyelids 
large and eyes drooping, his small, the eye 
rather staring; her nose thm, sharp, and 
pointed downward, his broad and flattened 
borizpntally, and with spreading out 
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sidewiiys over the face. Her nasal septum 
ran in a curve /into the uppet lip, his at a 
sharp angle; her mouth wli3 small and had 
neatly-shaped lips with a slight pout, his 
mouth was a long slit in a square jaw ; her 
chin was thin and pointed, his was of great 
width. As a whole, her thin, pinched-up, ' 
delicate face was in extraordinary contrast to 
his; V which was 
broad, square, and 
singnlady coarse, 
Itinay,perha^, 
be objected that 
Ihese last are cari- 
catures. But what 
is a caricature ? 
It is a likeness in 
which the more 
striking and 
familiar features 
are slightly exag- 
gerated, but not 
falsified. * The 
types are truthfully 
given, and we are 
here dealing ^lely 
with types. These 
sketches were not 
made in any spirit 
of caricature ; they 
were intended to 
represent the truth as nearly as I could get i|^ 
of thejji seems to me to represent a 


Kach 


familiar enough type, but here we see them 
suddenly brought together as man and wife, 
and our law enables us to believe that they 
were very happy in finding one another. 

These examples mftist suffice to enable the 
reader, who is now in possession of a pro- 
visional but apparently acourate formula by 
which faces may be analyzed, to set about 
comparing and studying those of his friends? 
In many cases contrasts can be seen at the 
first glance ; in other cases only when the 
faces are carefully studied. I may a!dd that 
during all the years I have been observing 
the faces of married couples I have never 
come across a smglfe striking exception. It 
is true that some contrasts are better than 
others. 

But the witness of single couples, strong 
as it is, falls into insignificance before the 
feet already noted that, Us soon as we begin 
to study a series of contrasting couples, we 
find the same contrast repeated again and 
again. 

Our point now is that, if we have such 
a law at all, it is obvious we ought to find 
men and women who closely resemble one 
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another marrying others who closely 

, . resemble one another* , And this ^ipdeeiC 
is exactly what happens.; See, for instances, 
Nos. 2 and 3. . • 

A good mathematiciah cduld pethaps 
calculate the probability of two couplls who' 
resemble one another very '^bstely marryin|t 
on the assumption of a mere haphazard 
sorting. It : would be so small that the 
occurrence%ould verge on the miraculous. 
Given such a law of facial attraction as we 
are here expounding, it not only becomes 
probable, but ought even to happen with a 
degree of frequency , depending upon the 
commonness or of the particular type. 

It is many yc^rsShce 1 first recognised 
the existtee of double and triple couples, 

I will relate the circumstances, not only as 
interesting in themselves, but as one of the 
personal experiences which hdped to reveal 
the law. 

The following is the story of the first 
double couple, I ever noticed. I was on 
bowing terms with two people engaged to 
be married, the young woman being the 
da^ighter of my 
next-door neigh* 
hour. 'Fheir devo- 
tion to one an- 
other afforded 
amusement to cef- 
tain frivolous 

• members of the 
household, and 
was of special in- 
terest to me on 
account of their 
contrasting facial 
types. The man 
had a large, plga- 
sant, full - moon 

• face without^ any 
promincHit fea- 
tures; for the 
nose, ihough slightly pointed, was small and 
tended to point downward. The girl was an 

•ideal contrast to him; for she was decidedly 
mignonne^ and had a small, thin, sharp 
face with pretty little tip-tilted nose. The 
engagement, I heard; was to last a year, ; 
What was my astonishment to meet them, 
before two months were passed, bn the plat-^ 
form of an out-of-tl^-way epuntry riilway 
station, obviously t^d® awid bridegroom,, 
on their honeymoon, and radtotly happy. , 
I felt shy of intruding and wished to 
turn aside, but I had evidently been seen 
— at least, they were looking towards me, 
though without immediately recognising me. 



Reti^t 'Was' impb#We,,'-^cji ',t; 'to 

meet thein.;* I was iti tljit liot of raising rtiy 
hat wheri I discovered it v^s; another couple 1 
There idenlicAtly thi same eoiitrast 
The men might havS beeti lwin and 

the Women ; twin '' V ' ' ? 

calling iioon a iady in a country house in 
Surrey for the first time I was emllarmssed 
by a curious fiwsUng that 1 had known her 
before* Sh^^ exactly resembled the wife of 
an old friend of mine who was at that time 
managing a factory in a remote comer of 
Europe. I even kept calling the new 

acquaintance in my mind “ hirs* J — J 1* 

and felt as if I ought to be at home mh heis 
but was not. The husband was detained by 
business for half an hbur. When at last I 
saw him coming across the gatden it was my 

friend J — ^ or his shadow, even to 

his smooth, clean-shaven, sallow, rather 
foreign type of ,farA This was ato remark- 
able that I could silent, and told 

my host and hosl^S Of the strange coin- 
cidence. These faisils, added to what J had 
already observed, Wfre surely enough to (on* 
Vince me tl^at 
sotne law Hi- s lie- 
hind out )ove-< 
malting, iwcning 
It entirely from 
the realm of acci- 
dent 

While in the 
vein of personal 
narrative let me 
describe my first 
triplet of couples ; 
not that it mn 
really strengthen 
the argumt^nti for 
ohviPusiy such 
must occur, but 
Main on account 
of interesting 
details* I once knew two brottiers who showed 
a very strong family likenes.*! to one another. 
They had wives who were not related, yet were 
also strikingly alike, not of course in minutiae 
of detail, but in general typa Both wouien 
were distinguished by rather Ipn^ faces, |aige, 
prominent, and sharp noses, giving thign an 
appearance of great strength of chai|€ter, 
while their husbands had Ouite small jfaePs 
and small, rounded noses. f 

, Now, ^hese brothers always feminded ISe of 
a firiend I had known fifteen ye^s prevl|ttsly, 
the difference beipg that tHIa friend's |nose 
was sm^-ller, and thinner thWa theirs. ' The 
wife of this ftiend bad the sgme ^type of face 
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as the sister-in-law just mentioned, only her 
face was much softer, for the nose, though 
quite as large and prominent, was more 
rounded, giving her a peculiar gentleness and 
sweetness of aspect. These italicized words 
were an involuntary outburst on the part of 
the writer, whose own nose is sharp and 
pointed. But this involuntary expression of 
admiration is not the only interesting point 
in the story, for here again we come across 
the importance of the finer details. 

The evidence, then, is slowly leading us 
to see that there is really only one type of 
face with which we can fall in love. Some 
others may attract us in various degrees, 
and we may even think we could love and 
get on happily with them, but there is only 
one which strikes home. 

That this proposition is really true we may 
gather from study of the works of great 
painters. It is surely 
matter of common 
knowledge that, in 
tlieir imaginative works, 
painters seem never to 
get away from their 
own special types of 
beautiful women ; they 
may have many differ- 
'.yent models, but always 
paint one face. It is 
no exaggeration to say 
that Burne-Jones, for 
example, who some- 
times filled his canvas 
with women (in “The 

Golden Stairs” there ' — 

are eighteen), painted contkasting 

them as if they were all 
sisters. The usual criticism is that the artist 
in such cases always painted his wife or 
daughter. But this is really too shallow. It 
would argue such paucity of inventiveness 
and power if a painter who ranged the whole 
field of imagination for variety of subject 
copied the same face into all his pictures. 

As soon as we understand that no other 
face but his own contrast can express the 
artist’s love for his creations, any other bring- 
ing in a jarring note, this matter is at once 
simplified. He has to paint the only face 
fulfilling his dream of beauty. A tender 
passion guides* his brush and, if he is a 
true artist, forces him to be faithful to his 
ideal. 

At the risk of perhaps shocjcing some of 
my readers, I must here return to my vein 
of narrative, and relate how the vast im- 
portance oi minute sha4^ of difference in 



the matter of facial contrast was first forced 
upon me. 

A girl became engaged, when very young, 
to be married,* but later, without being able 
to give any satisfactory reason, broke off her 
engagement, ^nd re-engaged herself to 
another man. Everyone who knew her (as 
I did) to be almost morbidly sensitive and 
considerate of the feelings of others was 
amazed at such apparent heartlessness. But 
let us see what had actually taken place. 
She was slowly changing in appearance, and 
becoming more and more like her mother in 
face. And the man she eventually married 
was almost the exact iil|^ge of her father ! 

We need not believe that she did any 
violence to her feelings in entering upon 
the first engagement. Her face was still 
unformed. It had doubtless been a good 
contrast to her first love at the time of her 
engagement, but gradu- 
ally ceased to be so as 
it grew to its definite 
type. Her affections 
passed automatically 
to her- more perfec^ 
contrast. ft 

A young man asketP 
for my advice and help 
I under the following 
I circumstances. He was 
I engaged to be married^ 

I to an actress, unknown 
} to his relations, whose 
! opinion of his fiancee 
he thought very proble- 
j matical. This set me 
wondering what the 
girl was like, and for 
amusement I prepared a «rough contrast 
to his face in the manner suggested. If 
I had not already been concyinced of the' 
truth of the law, the sight of that girl when 
I did see her would have convinced me. 
Though I had no other guide whatever than 
the young man’s face, my prospective sketchy, 
of her profile was (|uite as like it as any of 
the old black silhouettes of our grandparents 
were like the originals. The engagement, 
necessarily a long one, was broken off. Six 
years later he married someone else, who, to 
my surprise, had what seemed to me quite a 
different type of face. -This was puzzling, for 
it was impossible that I cxmld have pro- 
phesied so correctly if there had been no 
law of facial contrasts. What had become 
of it now? As sooll as I had another 
opportunity of studying the man’s face, 
the matter was clear. During the interval 
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'very x6a- 

^iderable change. Wh^ he wa4^.y<)ung 
and slim, with a youthful, unformed dppw- 
, ante,. ‘ hfe hose waa^^ too large v for 5the . 
/ rest of Ws facfe, and 'decidedly aggressive / 
with an inclination to , be pendulous over a 
weak mouth and chin. The fir^ iVoman had 
gireat depth of jaw and/ upjw* lip and a 
miJlgte, yerj^ tip-tilted no^. Six years later, 
the than much stouter his face 
fuller; his hose was no# in belter propor- 
tion add, by the lowering of the nasal 
septum, had lost the tendency to bend over^^ 
'the second girl had a length of jaw nearly 
as great as that of the bot her nose was 
not so very smaU on the 

contrary, bent sufhhi®iy downwards to hide 
all traces of the nasal septum from froujt view, 
and this little change in the nose made the 
two women appear to be of absolutely 
different types. 

So far I have dealt only with the positive 
side of the law of facial attraction, and I 
have accumulated evidence to show that, by 
some mysterious dictate of Nature, people 
with types of face falling on opposite sides 
of a standard are disposed to love one 
a|(other, the attraction presumably increasing 
with the degree of completeness of the con- 
trast. We now come to the negative side of 
the same law, that faces of the same type 
repel one another, and that the feeling, of 
rejmlsion becomes more acute as the similarity 
itjiproaches perfection. If this also holds 
good, who can doubt any longer that we have 
unravelled a new secret of Nature, or rather 
found a loose end towards such an unravel- 
ling? We might perhaps have concluded 
that the law would act in both directions, for, 
if it is the case that /aces fulfilling certain 
conditions attract; one another, Nature would 
have left her work incomplete unless she 
hadi^also arranged that those not fulfilling the 
conditions fhould fail to attract one another. 
A physical indifference might scarcely be 
enough,, positive repulsion being required. 

We all know as a matted of fact that we 
occasionally feel sucli a repulsion for persons 
of the opposite sex: i have already mentioned 
that it was this curious ^nd spontaneous feel- 
ing of dislike wljich helped very early to draw 
my attention to. the whole; 
feeling l^came of . cdhtihuaily greater ! 

to me aisi- 1 grew older, and/ouh4 inst^hce, ' 

^hat lio material advahS^g^ could overcome 
my aversion to a particular mairiiage. Since 
those days I ha%^e frequently, heard from , 
, the lips of others :^hat persons existed 
#hom they liked arid dc^ly respected, 

' , Vol* ■ 


' but''’'#hdm, 

bring ;themidlyes 'to matijfr*;; We ,have„ all 
/, -heard' " of -’firli "in , lis^resplt' clltnm#rices, 
::;etrui^Img, it 'may '^!,with wre 

‘•;compe11^,''as if td ttrfdee the 

V most, ^advanjtageous in|rri^ It 

was they 

could gii^;;'ribr;''teas,pri tO;\|h^r;friericl^''who 
never ceased’’ utging ttl^at '4% ihoutd tonsent, 
while a pecpliat^ sense of repttlsipn 

%vrung from tl^em the asseWrarioJ^i that they 
#0uld sooner die. ; M to/the exist^ce of 
this aversion there can be no dt)abti That 
it has to do chiefly with the fece I led sure. 
Natural shrinking from physical <U?f(iirm}ty 
may be overcome by sentiments of Kyuqiathy 
and chival^f which are quite ccmsisient with 
romantic Idye, and may even help to increase 
it. I'he antipathy I have been describing 
would prove as intense if its Object had the 
figure of the Venus of MMp* 

Positive proof that this well-known feeling 
of repulsion is a matter of facial nsemi^iamr 
is not easy to get Appeals IQ . married 
couples can hardly help us. Indt^ed, one 
argument may be drawn from marriages 
which seems to refute us on the spot W’liile 
it is true that married coupltis show us so 
many facial contrasts, yet it has often lieen 
remarked that, as time paibes, a man and 
wife who have been happily mated not 
seldom show a remarkable facial resemblance 
to one another. 

. Now, this I know is often affirmed, but 
since I have been on the look-out for such a 
couple I have failed entirely to And one. I 
quite admit th^i as the faces lose their 4\h 
tinctivencss and take on the charaCterihticS of 
old age they approach one another in that 
respect, and, further, that if they have lived in 
great harmony they may mily bate acqui^d 
the same expression. Two old face$ looking 
at youfe wnth the :Same impression might 
certainly look very muCh ihke. But 1 am 
convinced that an analysis of the features 
would still show traces of the fundamental 
contrast which originaUy dr^w them together. 

In this absence of obji^ctive j^vid^nct that 
it is the resemblance betwedh facis #hteh 
makes them mutually dis^j^ing td ture 
anotbet I have to fall back on pe^ngl 
;/naimtive,;:^j^\ ’f;; 

I flrst^'became aware of/tfeV’. feet frqiil ah 
r;adyenture in' a raijway train.\l|||/#araliw^ in 
% Carriage -when, a woman in sat 
!!,,dpwn in- the ^ opposite ,ribr|i^.r As I'^as 
'! reading,^'! /ook no- •paiticufer/'’'li4t^^^^^ of h# at 
■vfjSist. But: wh^^^ last! ,to m>k 

'’^jap//t";had' thi‘';most horrib}# s^nsatiom a 
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sudden indescribable feeling of nausea. She 
was almost the very image of myself, not 
only in features, but also in colouring. The 
circumstance so astonished me that for 
days and weeks it kept coming back, and 
that one glance (for I could 
not look) is imprinted in- 
delibly on my memory. I 
always see her in the same 
position, and am conscious 
of the same pair of eyes 
gazing at me, and I always 
wonder whether I caused the 
same disagreeable sensation 
in her as she all unwittingly 
caused in me. 

I have, however, stronger 
evidence than this. Fortune 
gave me a striking example 
which should satisfy the 
greatest sceptic. 

I was once anxious to 
help a friend to dispose of 
some pictures. One of the 
most valuable represented the face of a woman 
and dated from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It was beautifully painted and 
evidently a portrait, for the type of coun- 
tenance was not conventional. No. 12 is 
not a reproduction of the picture, but is 
taken from a rough sketch intended only 
to give an idea of the face. I showed 
it to several persons, who all admired it 
immensely. The owner had kept it in his 
bedroom for years, and felt as if he were 
parting with a friend in try- 
ing to sell it. I made a 
note of the fact that those 
who were most enthusiastic 
about the portrait were men 
with short faces coming out 
to a keel and with promin- 
ent, high-bridged noses. At 
last I found a wealthy man 
who collected pictures. On 
my report of this one he 


decided to buy. As I looked at his own 
face 1 felt .some misgivings, justified by the 
sequel. I happened to be present when 
be was introduced to the portrait* The 
disappointmerft was tremendous. He could 
not endure even to glance 
at it a second time. The 
excellence of the workman- 
ship had not been exagger- 
ated ; but the face, it was 
“ so ugly I Some doubts 
had troubled me, but for 
such an involuntary and ern- 
y)hatic expression of feeling 
1 certainly was n(^t prepared. 
It must have been auto- 
matic, because he was a man 
of scrupulous honour, who 
would never go back upon 
his word to anyone clsc’s 
loss. Evidently he felt as I 
did that day in the train when 
T encountered my ferpale 
double. On no account 
could he live with that face in the 
house ! 

The end of the story is remarkable. ‘Not 
wishing to disappoint my friend altogether, 
he wandered round the room and, after a 
little time, bought two portraits, both heads 
of women, sisters, and very like each other. 
No. 13 shows the type. Here we have cases 
of repulsion and attraction following rapidly 
on one another, both automatic, and no other 
interpretation ran be put u]x>n them than 
that which is given. 

My space is at an end. 
Thos6» who desire to follow 
the subject further, espe(a- 
ally with regard to objec- 
tions which appear to tell 
against it, may be referred 
to a little volumei under the 
same title which will shortly 
be announced for publication. 



NO. 12. — I HE TYPE OF FACE WHICH A 
CERTAIN PICTURE-LOVER COULD NOT 
ENDURE TO LOOK AT. 
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NO. 13.— THE TYPE OF FACE WHICH THE 
SAME MAN ADMIRED. 



The 'Heart of a Grandfather, 

IJy Katharine Tvna^j, 



" - EX me hear ifb more of this 

folly, Rupert,” the Judge had 
said. “ I will never give my 
consent Let tfiere be an 
er^d of it ! ” 

It was a good many years 
ago, eight at least, since the words had been 
spoken. The Judge had been in his dress- 
ing-room, making ready for a dinner-party. 
He was a very busy man, and the son who 
was proud of him had snatched at the 
minutes of the day when: they might be 
together. During 
the season the 
Judge dined out 
most evenings of 
the week. If, as it ^ 

happened that even- 
ing, his only son’s 
social engagements ; 

lay in another direc- 
tion, Rupert was 
sure to be found in 
the J udge’s dressing- 
room, talking over 
the events of the 
day while the Judge 
tied his white tie 
and got into a 
Swallow-tail, usually 
in a violent hurry 
because he had sat . 

so late. Between ^ 

the shaving and the 
brushing and the ’ 

donning of evening \ 

clothes —that even- 
ing the services of 
R valet were, dis- 
pensed^wit h — 

Rupert’s love-affair 
was put out of court 

by his father. LET ME HEAK NO MOE 
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LET ME HEAK NO MORS OR IT,’ HR HAD SAID.* 


folJles, be thought! with fdpd contemf^uous- 
ness, Only-— It must go no farther ; there 
mdst be ah end of it He never doubted 
that he , Would be Obeyed When hAd he 
and Rupert not seten things from the same 
standpoint ? 

If he had noticed the set l<K»k of the 
young face that was so startlingly tike his 
own — as he might have noticed it in the 
glass-—his opinion regarding the iinality of 
his decisibh would, perhaps, have undergone 
a change. But he had always accus ' 
^ lomed to imposing 

his will upot» more 
than his immediate 
circle. Fortunately 
he was too tug a 
man to be a tyrant, 
and the will was 
generally for the 
gopd of thohc con- 
cerned. And, to 
be sure, he and 
Rupert had always 
seen eye to eye. 
Tb|re had never 
been a more dm otcKl 
father and son. 
They didn't talk 
much about it ; but 
the Judge knew his 
H<)n^s pride in and 
love for him m the 
son knew his father’s 
satisfaction in him. 

'fhat matter of 
Miss Conyiifs in 
^ time passed from 

? the Judge’s mind. 

4 At the moment it 

had startled him ; 
but then he had 

OR IT.’ HE HAD SAID.*' taVew thc reasouablo 


.-if 1 

'V^'. \ i MMli 



“ I>et me hear ijp 

more of it,-’ he had said; £md the ivory 
pallor of his face had no accession of colour, 
the lines of his handsome mouth closed 
till the lips WCTe hardly vislhle* the curiously- 
piercing bright grey eyes were inflexible to 
the boy to whom he had never refused any- 
thing from his cradle. 

During the day knowledge of Rupert’s 
infatuation for the poor daughter of a ecmntry 
vicar had come to hi$ father. He was not 
angry with Rupert Lads would have &ar 


view. Hot headed, 
generous lads like Rupert mu.st have their 
impracticable follies. He didn’t want twnty- 
three to have the wisdom of fifty. the 
boy had i^ot protested. There had not'ibeen 
another word.about it After all, Hupeft hail 
seen that hfs fiither knew^bltat for jhim. 
IVhat was the attraction between girl anMwy, 
the mere passing folly, as Onmpared wifk the 
love which. had, been fathatli' and mcAer’s 
loye to Rupert all his days r ; '• 

However, as the years Seined, the Jfdge 
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bad one cause of dissatisfaction with his 
Otherwise wholly satisfactory son. Rupert 
showed himself curiously indifferent, or at 
best merely friendly, to all women. The 
Judge did not like it. He had made his 
way from the comparatively humble position 
of the son of a country solicitor to almost 
the top of the tree. As the years passed his 
honours and eminence grew with them. He 
had accepted a title. He was now I>ord 
Lcthwayt. In course of time the title would 
come to Rupert. The Judge had an oddly 
human desire — or it would have seemed 
oddly human to those who called him a man 
of steel and adamant — to hold his grandson 
in his arms before he died. He wanted 
to know that the title he had create and 
made greatly significant was going to be 
handed on. Beyond that he had an 
unexpected fondness for children. To 
children, and to dogs and horses, the Judge 
ceased to be a terrible person. 

Rupert had shown no leaning for the 
profession of the law. He was a soldier, in 
a smart cavalry regiment whic^h had its 
quarters between London and Windsor. He 
had done very decently in his profession, and 
had won his company in the ordinary way ; 
but he had seen little service. There had 
been piping times of peace for so long that 
people had forgotten what war was like. 

'Vhe Judge had been saving for his only 
son. When Rupert succeeded to the title he 
would have plenty of money to keep it up 
with. Sandridge Park, the judge’s scat, was 
one of the prettiest places of its size in 
England. There was also the house in 
I’ortman Square, All those years mothers 
and daughters alike had been ready to 
smile on Rupert Lethwayt ; but, so far as 
the father could see, he never so much as 
flirted. It was very disappointing for the 
founder of his own fame, who desired a 
grandson to carry on the glories of the 
name he had made honourable. 

'rhen came a little cloud from the dark 
places of the earth, which was to grow till 
it lay over England like a shadow. Calamity 
followed calamity, till it seemed as though 
every soldier the country po.ssessed must be 
put into the fighting line. But the hot days 
of summer had come before Rupert’s regiment 
was ordered to the seat of war. 

For some time the regiment had been 
aw’aiting orders. It was a glorious June. 
The weather had come that makes men 
think of the sea ^ith longing. ^ 

On the west coast of England' there is a 
little cove which the tripper has not yet 


discovered. There the Judge and his son 
had spent many a happy vacation while 
Rupert was a small boy. But of late years 
the Judge had not revisited Haworth^ Cove j 
he was getting*on in years now, and took the 
cure at a German spa year after year with 
assiduity. 

'Phis .summer he was 'not so well. He 
would not have acknowledged for worlds how 
his son’s regiment being ordered out weighed 
on his mind. Why, if Rupert were killed — 
so many eldest and only sons w^ere being 
killed every day, and Rupert was safe to' be 
found in the fighting line — if Rupert were 
killed it would be an end of everything. He 
would be a lonely, heart-broken old man, the 
first and the last Baron Lethw^ayt. 

^ The papers mentioned that Lord Ixthwayt 
was absent from the Bench owing to indis- 
position. Lord Leth\vayt, in his library at 
Portman Square, was writing a letter to his 
son : — 

“ My Dear Boy, — Fm off work and liverish. 
I am running down for a few days to 
Haworth, and propose that you shall join 
me there. You will have no difficulty in 
getting a week’s leave. It will be like* the 
old days. — Your affectionate father^ 

T.kthwayt. 

“P.S. — I go by the ten train from 
I’addington to-morrow morning.” 

The letter did not reach Captain the Hon. 
Rupert Lcthwayt, for the excellent reason 
that he had already left his quarters fijr d 
week’s leave. Nor did he see that paragraph 
in the papers about his father’s indisposition, 
else he would have been disquieted. 

When the Judge had finished the letter 
and affixed his big, oli-fashioned seal he sat 
staring at it for a mom'fent, during which he 
looked oddly unhappy for^a man of steel 
and adamant. His old grievance of Rupert’s 
aversion to matrimony came,^into his mind; 
and following the train of thodght he re- 
membered Rupert’s one love-affair, the love- 
affair which he had nipped in the Jiud so 
remorselessly nearly a decade of years ago. 
For the first time in his life he wondered ff 
he had been right to act as Jie did. He 
might have seen the girl, at all events. And 
she was well-born, the eldest daughter 
of a poor scholar with a houseful of 
children. He might have seen her. To 
be sure, he had had other views for Rupert. 
But then Rupert had set them at naught. 
The I^dy Ploras and Lady Hildas of those 
days whom he had thought of as worthy 
mates for his boy, and certain, one or the 
other, to please his fancy, had become wives 
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of other men and mothers of their children. 
If Rupert had married Agnes Conyers she 
might have given him half-a-dozen children 
by this time, grandchildren for the Judge. 

“ It is a bad thing to have sfll your eggs in 
one basket,’^ the Judge said, drearily, aloud, 
in the splendid dim room. 

He caught the ‘ ten train at ^Paddington 
next day. As he bustled along the platform, 
where people stared and pointed him out to 
each other — the illustrated f)apers had made 
his face well known — he looked about him 
for Rupert with a chill sense of disappoint-, 
ment. Rupert had always been punctual 
when it was a question of their meeting. 
Sui)posing he had not been able to get leave ! 
There had been no answer to the letter. 
1'hcn their few days’ holiday together must be 
given up, and there might never again be a 
(’hance ; their times together might be over 
in this world. 

'Fhe Judge sighed impatiently as he 
followed his man-servant along the line of 
c arriages. Then for an instant he smiled. 
It was at the sight of a first-class carriage 
filled to overflowing, it seemed, with babies 
and» nurses, 1'here were really five children 
and two nurses, but there were innumerable 
small packages, and spades and pails, and 
Innc'heon-baskets and i)icture-books, and a 
small yelping dog. 'Fhe children were 
crowding over each other to look out of the 
carriage windows. 

small, bullet- 
headed boy about 
six years o 1 d 
caught the Judge’s 
('ye. His face was 
like a small dark 
peach. He had a 
remarkably sturciy 
air, as though he 
viewed the wgrld 
as a thing^for his 
delight, and he 
smiled .and waved 
his hand to the 
/iidge. "Fbe Judge 
.smiled backafhim. 

“ ^Ve’re going 
to the sea,” said 
the boy, Don’t 
you wish you were 
going too ? ” 

“Don’t be .so for- 
ward, Master Jim,” 
said the prim head 
nurse, pulling him 
l)ack. 


The Judge wopld have puw^d tM 
acquaintance if he had not caught sight of 
his son in the next carriage* 

“ So glad you were able to conus mv boy/^ 
he called out, exuberantly glad that he was 
not going to be disappointed of those few 
days after all ; he only realized as his heart 
bounded up how great the disappointment 
would have been. “ I was afraid yt»u couldn’t 
get leave after all when I didn’t meet you at 
the booking-office. Hot, isnH it ? It will 
be good at Haworth these days.” 

’Fhe man-.servant wa.s putting in his snudl 
luggage. There wa.s a boy with a tray ol 
papers at the carriage-door. In the bustle 
getting in and settling the Judge did noi 
notice the consternation in his son’s face, ruu 
the rapid telegraphy of the eyes that passid 
between him and a young lady vvlu^ sat in the 
corner of the carriage, partly hidthni l»ehind 
a ladies’ paper. In this moment oi |oyou$ 
excitement the Judge did not reniemtu r that 
the lady had been silting opposite to Rupert 
when first he <?aught sight ot him. If he 
had remembered would have thought it 
obliging of her to have made room for him 
so rapidly, getting into the farthest corner 
of the carriage and gathering her belongings 
to her as though there were not, atH'ovding 
to the railway company’s estimate, still 
three empty seats to be filled. 

C'ertainly the young lady effaced as 
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much as possible. She might hardly have 
existed for all the hincJrance she was to 
Rupert and his father during the four hours* 
journey. Once the Judge, glancing her way, 
casually caught sight of a rounded cheek like 
a peach, not altogether unlike ^e cheek of 
his young friend next door. For the moment 
she had lowered the paper, and there was a 
dimple playing charmingly in her cheek. 
The Judge had been talking of the children 
in the next carriage. Then while he glanced 
at her in his abrupt way the paper went up ^ 
again and the dimple was hidden. 

When at last they reached Haworth 
Rupert left the carriage so hurriedly as 
to amaze his father. The Judge, having 
looked after him for a moment with some 
surprise, waited, and helped the young lady 
to alight. He was the most punctilious of 
old-fashioned gentlemen, and he fumed a 
little as he went after his son, having left the 
young lady amid her belongings on the plat- 
form, the centre of the group of children 
from the next carriage. 

Odd that she should not have travelled 
with them,** he thought to himself. Their 
eldest sister, perh^aps, or pcrhai)s a young 
aunt. Hardly their mother. She didn’t 
look as if she couldn*t bear the chatter of 
children either.” 

For by this time he knew more of his late 
travelling companion than the dimple. He 
had a memory of a vivacious and charming 
face, with beautiful brown eyes and the most 
lovely brunette colouring. She was really 
very like the small boy in the next carriage 
at whom the Judge had looked enviously. 

He grumbled as he met Ru])ert half-way 
down the platform and yielded u^) his bag to 
him. Rupert answered something vaguely 
about having had to send a telegram to 
someone or other. 

‘‘The fly from the Jolly Waggoner is 
outside,” he said, with an air of hurry and 
perturbation. “I have asked old John to 
collect the luggage. I thought we might 
walk over the sand-hills ; I am stiff, being 
cooped up so long.” 

The Judge had no objection. He was a 
believer in regular exercise, and while he was 
in town might be met any morning of the 
year in the Row on his chestnut, at hours 
when other men were turning over sleepily 
before awaking. 

Still he hesitated after he had greeted old 
John, the coachman from the Waggoner. 

“ Hadn’t we better wait and assist that young 
lady with the children ? I don’t see anything 
here for her. She may be rather stranded.” 


“ Oh, come bn, you Quixotic person,” cried 
Rupert, thrusting an arm through his father’s. 
“ As a matter of fact, you are hindering her. 
Old John has to leave her at her lodgings as 
soon as he ha.s*done with us.” 

“ Why not leave her first ? ** , 

“ Very well, sir. Indeed, for the matter of 
that, if we ^alk John cia#drop our bags as 
he passes by the Waggoner. John, drive 
the lady and children over; we’M walk. 
Come along, sir.” , 

The Judge, as a matter of fact, wanted to 
stay and make better acquaintance with the 
children, but his .sOn hustled him along just 
before the shouting and joyous group emerged 
from the door of the railway station. Master 
Jim was dancing along with his hand in 
Gregory the porter’s hand, .and as he came 
in sight he shouted a greeting to old John. 
The sound of the exhilarating littlje voice 
followed the Judge and his son as they 
climbed the hill. 

“I'hey seem to have been here before,” 
said the Judge. 

“Very probably.” 

“ I hope the place hasn’t grown much. It 
must be a good many years since we were 
here together.” 

“ There is a range of new cottages down 
by the coastguards’, and a couple .of bunga- 
lows on the cliff*. The great world has not 
yet found out Haworth.” 

“Ah ! ” The Judge glanced sharply at his 
.son. “ I didn’t know you were at Haworth"^ 
since we were nere together, Rupert.” 

“Last year, when you were at Schwallen- 
bach.” 

Captain Rupert lookeci^confused. What 
had come to the b«^, the Judge asked, 
wonderingly. He had always been able to'^ 
read him like a hook. No, secrets between 
them ever. Other men’s sons might be 
sealed books to their fathers.,. ‘ Not Rupert.© 
They saw eye to eye ; they felt he^t to heart. 

“ I am glad the place is yet unspoilt,” the 
Judge went on, after a second’s pau^, “ I 
am glad we can be here together for these 
few days in quietness.” * 

The talk turned to other As they 

cros.sed the hill the fly with me lady and 
children passed them by. The small boy 
shouted a greeting which the Judge took to 
be to himself, and raised his hat to the 
youngster with a delighted eye. As the 
carriage went on out sof sight .he sighed, 
and Rupert , looked him curiously. It 

was the first time he had heard his father 
sigh. 

Mrs. Shadbolt, at the Jolly Waggoner, 
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welcomed them with beaming* deference and 
had an excellent lunch ready for them. When 
they had finished it the Judge got up and 
announced his intention of taking a walk on 
the beach. • 

ril follow you presently, sir,'" Rupert 
said. Fve a letter to write.” 

Already ? ” * 

‘‘A business letter,” Rupert looked down. 

“Very well, my lad. Only, join me as 
soon as you can. We must be together as 
much as possible this time.” 

I'he Judge laid a hand in unwonted de- 
monstration on 
his son’s shoul- 
der. 

“ We have al- 
ways been every- 
thing to each 
other,” he said, 
affectionately. 

Then he took 
his Panama hat 
and sallied forth. 

Demonstrations 
were not in his 
way and he felt 
‘ shy over this 
one. 

He had hardly 
passed out of 
sight when there 
was a ragged boy 

the doorway 
with a telegram 
for the captain. 

It was addressed 
to Rose Cottage, 
hut the urchin, 
who was an old 
friend of, 

Rupert’s, had 
fknown that lyi 
was at the^ag- 
goner and taken 
the message 
there. 

Rupert tore the telegram open. It was a 
message of recall. The regiment had got its 
marching orders. He must come back as 
soon as possible. 

It will be a blow to the Judge,” he said, 
aloud. He was counting on our holiday. 
1 .shall have to own up sooner than I 
thought.” 

He thrust the telegram into his breast- 
pocket and followed his father. As he came 
down the little path over the cliffs he was 
suddenly aw’are of the Judge as the centre of 


a merry group. Ittie Ju4ge was pbsiti^i^y 
buried half-way up Tiis chest in ismrid. The 
children who had travelled with thstm in th^ 
morning were walling him up, carrying small 
spadefuls of sand and beating it down about 
him with gr^t energy. The young lady was 
sitting under a Japanese umbrella, apjmrently 
engaged in needlcTOrk. Tor the moment 
the nurses had vanished. 

The Judge looked up and saw his son, 
and shook himself free from his grave of 
sand. He shouted to Rupert cheerfully as 
he came to meet him. T'or a moment 

the small boy 
capertui at his 
heels till he wali 
ret'alletl liy his 
mother, 

** and 

play with the 
young rascals,” 
said the judge, 
shaking flu* sand 
out o| his 
well -fitting 
grey coal amt 
trousers, He 
was laugltiug like 
a boy. “ItloiVt 
know when IVc 
enj(»yeci such a 
game. Why — 
what’s the mat- 
ter, Rupt'rl?” 

“ I’ve some- 
thing to tell you, 
sir,” Rupcrl put 
his hand through 
his father’s arm 
and drew him 
away with him. 

'I’he Juilgo 
stiffened sud- 
denly ; for a 
s e c o n d h i s 
piercing eye was 
eloiuled. 

“ You’ve had the recall,” he said, quietly. 

“It’s boots and saddle with us, father. 
We sail next week.” 

“When must you go? — from heie, 1 
mean.” 

“ I think I can stay till to morrow.” 

They walked up the cliff path in silence. 
The path wound through a little glod^ of 
tiny bracken. They were alone, sur- 
rounded by the little heights. A skylark 
hung above them motionless ii\ m e^tosy 
of song. 
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It's jmrd,” said the Judge ; and they 
turned and faced each other. “Deuced 
hard, my boy. Why didn’t you give me a 
grandson to console me ? That little chap 
down on the beach— he flung his arm about 
my neck and rubbed his cheek against mine. 
I felt Fd have given the world if he were my 
own. If I’d had grandchildren this l^uldn’t 
have been so hitler.” 

Up the path in the little cliff came Master 
Jim, escaped unnoticed from his mother. 
As he came on the father and son in the 
little glade he launched himself upon them 
with a shout of delight. 

“ Rascal ! ” cried the Judge, straddling the 
path to intercept him. 


woman but Agnes ; and you would not 
hear of it” 

The Judge stared at him in stupefaction. 
Then he set down the child between them 
and looked at him as though he could not 
believe his own good fortune. 

“I ought to have known it, boy,” he 
said, “if only because my heart went out 
to him. He is like you, and he is like his 
mother, too. Married all those* years ! 
Heavens 1 I think you, and she have 
something to forgive me, too.” . 

“Come and comfort her,” Rupert said! 
“I leave her and them to you, sir. You 
will take care of each other.” 

“My grandson!” the Judge repeated, in- 
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“ Daddy I ” said Master Jim, trying to pass 
him by to reach Rupert. 

“ Tliat isn’t your daddy, boy,” shouted the 
Judge, swinging the glowing small creature to 
his shoulder. “ I wish to Heaven it was I ” 
“Will you ever forgive us, father?” 
Rupert said. * “ I have been a manied man 
for eight years. He is your grandson. 
We called him James after you. It was 
no use. I should never have married any 


credulously, as he looked down at the small 
boy, who was quiet for the moment, wonder- 
ing over this seriousness of his elders. “And 
there are two more boys. The name is not 
likely to die out. Come, lad, let us go to my 
daughter.” 

He swung the child once again to his 
shoulder, where the little brown arm went 
round his massive head. Then they went 
back down the cliff path tc^ether. 
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The Memoirs of Sarah Bemhoikdi, 

CHAPTER X.-A VISIT TO EDISON— AN ADVENTURE WITH A 

WASt^uddenly «jroased by the jump— my MvetliM |!omMnbnt(i» lha coarh- 
abrupt stopping of the special man, the horsie, and I* As qtitek an th«Might 
*tram, All filled with flowers and -the whole cdStitiy was sud<tenly iHutHirtated. 
decorated with flags^ in which Under the trees, on the amtuiK the 
I had travelled from New York bushes t!bng the garden walks, lights dashed 

after my l^t performance at forth triumphantly. The wheeln of the 

order to visit Menlo Park, the carriage turned a few fiiore times ami then 

residence of Thomas Alva Edison. drew up at the house of the famous Hmmas 

It wa.s two o'clock in the morning, very ’^Alva Edison, 
dark, and the 45now was falling silently in A group of people awaited m on the 
heavy flakes. A carriage was waiting and veranda — four men, two ladles, and a young 
its one lamp served to light up the whole girl. My heart bepn to beat quickh as f n 

station, for orders had been given that the wondered which of these men was 

electric lights should be put out. I found my I had never seen his photograph, «nd 1 

way with the help of Jarrett and some of my had the greatest admiration lor his genius, 
friends. The intense cold froze the snow as it I sprang out of the carriage, anil the 
fell, and we walked over veritable blocks of dazzling electric light made it seem like day. 
sharp, jagged ice, which crackled under our I took the bouijiiet which Mrs. Edison oflered 
feet. Behind the 
first carriage was 
another heavier 
one, with only 
one horse and no 
lamp. 'Phere was 
^room for five or 
’six persons to 
crowd into this. 

Wc were ten in 
all, and Jarrett, 

^bbey, a friend 
of mine, and I 
took our places in 
the first one, leav- 
ing tlie others to 
get into the 
second. We * 
looked like a 
band of conspira* 
tors. The (j^tk 

&ight, th^ two hAKAH BERNHARDT DRIVING TO MENLO PARK, THB HQ>H« or HUtSiON. ^ 

mysterious car- ^ ^ 

riages, the silence caused by the icy cold- me and thanked her for jt, but all the linn? I 
ness, thh way in^ which we were muffled in was endeavouring to discover which of tht^e 

OUT furs, and oiir anxious expression as we was the Great Man. They all four advAlH^l 

glanced around us — all this made our visit towards me, but I noticed the flush that tfame 

to the celebrated Edison resemble a scene into the face of one of them, and* it so 

out of an operetta. - evident from the expression (k his hipc 

The carriage rolled along, sinking deep that he was intensely bo^d th® I gutifcd 
into the snow and jolting terribly ; the jolts this was Edison. I felt confused and 

made us dread every instant some tragi- barrassed myself, for I knew very well |hat 

comic accident. I cannot tell how long we I was causing this man intonventenofttby 
had been tblling along, fpr, lulled by the * my visit He, of course, hlfe^ined Itat 
movement of the carriage and buried in my ‘ it was due to the idle curiosity of a ftwelper 

warm furs, I was quietly doling, when a for- eager to court publicity. He was, firm 

midabfe ** Hip-hip-hurtah mode us all doubt, dtinkitig the iplferviowing 

Vol, 1904, by GiioiWP 
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store fgr him the following day, and 
of the stupidities he would be made to utter. 
He was suffering beforehand at the idea of 
the ignorant questions 1 should ask him, of 
all the explanations he would, out of polite- 
ness, be obliged to give me, and at that 
moment I'homas Edison took a dislike to 
me. His wonderful blue eyes, more luminous 
than his incandescent lamps, enabled me to 
read his thoughts. I immediately under- 
stood that he must be won over, and my 
combative instinct had recourse to all my 
powers of fascina- 
tion, in order to 
vanquish this 
delightful, but 
bashful, sa7)a/if. 

1 made such an 
effort and suc- 
ceeded so well 
that half an hour 
later we were the 
best of friends. 

1 followed him 
about (juickly, 
dim b i n g u p 
staircases as nar- 
row and steep as 
ladders, crossing 
bridges hang 
ing in the air 
above veritable 
furnaces, and he 
explained every- 
thing to me. I 
understood it all, 
and I admired 
him more and 
more, for he was 
so simple and 
charming, this 
king of light. 

As we leaned over a slightly unsteady 
bridge, above the terrible abyss in which 
immense wheels, encased in wide driving- 
belts, were turning and rumbling, he gave 
various orders in a ('lear voice, and light 
then burst forth on - all sides, sometimes 
in sputtering, greenish jets, sometimes in 
quick flashes, or in serpentine trails like 
streams of fire. I looked at this man of 
medium size, with rather a large head and a 
noble-looking profile, and 1 thought of 
Napoleon I. There is certainly a great 
physical resemblance between these two 
men, and 1 am sure that one compart- 
ment of their brains would be found to 
be identical. Of course, 1 do not compare 
their genius. The one was “ destructive ” 


and the other creative ; but whilst 
I execrate battles I adore victories, and, 
in spite of his errors, I have ^-aised an 
altar in my heart to that god of glory, 
Napoleon ! therefore looked at Edison 
thoughtfully, for he reminded me of the great 
man who was dead. The deafening sound 
of the machinery, the dazzling rapidity of the 
changes of light, all that together made my 
head whirl, and, forgetting where I was, I 
leaned for support on the slight balustrade 
W’hich separated me from the abyss beneath. 

I was so uncon- 
scious of all 
danger that, be- 
fore I had re- 
covered from my 
surprise, Edison 
had helped me 
into an adjoin- 
ing room and in- 
stalled me in an 
armchair without 
my realizing how 
it had all hap- 
pened. He told 
me afterwards 
that I had turned 
dizzy. 

After having 
done the honours 
of his new tele- 
phone and of his 
a s t o n i s h i n g 
})h o n o g r a p h , 
Edison offered 
me his arm and 
took me to the 
dining- room, 
where 1 fouTid 
his family assem- 
bled. 1 was very 
tired, and did justice tf) the ^supper that had 
been so hospitably prepared for tiS. 

T left Menlo Park at four o’clock in the 
morning, and this time the country round, 
the roads, and the station were all lighted 
up by the thousands of jets of my kind hos't. 
W'hat a strang(i power of suggestion the 
darkness has ! I thought I had travelled a 
long way that night, and it seemed to me 
that the roads were impracticable. It proved 
to be quite a short distance, and the road.s 
were charming, although they were now 
covered with snow. Imagination had played 
a great part during the journey to Edison’s 
house, but reality played a much greater one 
during the same journey back to the station. 
I was enthusiastic in my admiration of the 
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inventions of this man, and I*was charmed 
with his timid graciousness and perfect 
courtesy, and with his profound love of 
Shakespeare. 

The next day, or rather that •same day, for 
it was then four in the morning, I started 
with my company for Boston. Mr. Abbey, 
my impresario, had arranged for me to 
have a delightful “ car,” but it was nothing 
like the wonderful Pullman that I was to have 
from Philadelphia for continuing my tour. I 
w^as very much pleased with this one, never- 
theless, when I entered the car which had 
been reserved for me. In the middle of the 
room there was a real bed, large and com- 
fortable, on a brass bedstead. Then 
there were an arm-chair, a pretty dressing- 
table, a basket tied up 
with ribbons for my 
dog, and flowers every- 
where, but (lowers wuth- 
out an overpowering 
perfume. 'J'he mem- 
bers of my company 
were installed in a long 
car fitUid up with beds 
which shut down during 
llu' day to form sofas. 

'Phere were little tables 
in front of these, so 
that they could take 
meals there, write, play 
cards, draughts, et(\ 
in the c'ar adjoining 
mine were my own 
servants, who were also 
very (‘omfortable. I 
went to bed feeling 
thoroughly satisfied,^ 
and woke u p i n 
Boston. 

A large crowd was 
|ssembled at the 
station. TiherS were 
reporters and curious 
men and w^omen, a public decidedly more 
interested than friendly, not badly intentioned, 
but by no means enthusiastic. Public 
opinion in New York had been greatly 
occupied with me during the past month. 

I had been both criticised and glorified, 
("alumnies of all kinds, stupid and 
disgusting, foolish and odious, had been 
circulated about me. Some people blamed 
and others admired the disdain with which 
1 had treated these scandals, but everyone 
knew that I had won in the end, and that 
I had triumphed over all and everything. 
Boston knew, too, that clergymen had 


preached from their pulpits mving that j 
had been sent by the Old Work! lb corrupt 
the New World, and that n;iy art wa»i m in* 
spiration of the Evil One. Everyone knew 
all this, but the public wanted to «ee for 
itself. Boston belongs especially to the 
women. Tradition says that it waa a woman 
who first set foot in Boston. Women form 
the majority there. 'They are Purltanii'nl* with 
intelligence, and indefiendent with a 4‘ertain 
grace. I passed betweetr the two lines 
formed by tin's strange; and courteous crowd, 
and just as 1 was about to get iiUti my 
carriage a lady advanced towards nu' and 
said, “ Welcome to Boston, madiune ! 
Welcome, madame,” and she held otil a soft ^ 
little hand to mt;. (American women 


generally have charming hands and feet.) 
Other people now approac hed and smilgcl, 
and I had to shake hands with many of 
them. I took a fancy to this ( ily at or\c€, 
but all the same I w7is furious foi a moment 
when a reporter sprang on to tht; steps of the 
carriage, just as we were driving away. He 
was in a greater hurry arul ntore audacfcjus 
than any of the others, but he was cerWInly 
overstepping the linuts, and 1 pushed Ihe 
wretched man back angrily. J arret t was fere- 
pared for this and saved him by tht^ coUftf of 
his coat, otherwise he would have fallen u|on 
the pavementj as he deserved* 
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** At what tithe will you come and get on all over, who* was wearing a fur cap pulled 
the whale to-morrow?” this extraordinary down over his eyes and an enormous 
personage asked* I gazed at him in be- diamond in his cravat. He was the strangest 
wilderment He spoke French perfectly and type of the old-fashioned Yankee. He did 
repeated his question. not speak a \^ord of French, but he took his 

**He's mad,” I said in a low voice to seat calmly by Jarrett, whilst the reporter, 
Jarrett remained half sitting and half hanging to the 

“ No, madame, I am not mad, but I should vehicle. We were three when we started 
like to know at what time you will come and from the station, and we were five when we 
get on the whale ? It would be better, per- reached the Hdtel Vendome. There were a 
haps, to come this evening, for we are afraid great many people awaiting my arrival, and I 
it may die in the night, and it would be a was quite ashamed of my new companion, 
pity for you not to come and pay it a visit He talked in a loud voice, laughed, cough(j?d, 
while it still has breath.” spat,* addressed everyone, and gave everyone 

He went on talking, and as he talked he invitations. All the people seemed ,, to be 
half seated himself beside Jarrett, who was delighted. A little girl threw her arms round 
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Still holding him by the collar, lest he should her father’s neck, exclaiming, “Oh, yes, papa; 

fall out of the carriage. do, please, let us go ! ” • * 

“But, monsieur,” I exclaimed, “what “Well, but we must ask madame,” he 
do you mean? What is all this about a replied, and he came up to me in the most 

whale?” polite and courteous manner. “Will you 

“.Ah, madame,” he replied, “it is admir- kindly allow us to join your party when you 

able, enormous. It is here in the harbour, go to see the whale to-morrow ? ” he asked, 
and there are men employed day and night “ But, monsieur,” I answered, delighted to 
to break the ice all round it.” have to do with a gentleman once more, 

He broke off suddenly, and standing on “ I have no idea w’hat all this means. For 

the carriage step he clutched the driver. the last quarter of an hour this reporter and 

“Stop.! Stop!” he called out. “Hi, hi, that extraordinary man have been talking 
Henry, come here ! Here’s madame ; here about a whale. They declare, authoritatively, 
she is ! ” • that I must go and pay it a visit, and I know 

The carriage drew up, and without any absolutely nothing about it. Jhese two 

further ceremony he jumped down and gentlemen took my carriage by storm, 

pushed into my carriage a litfle man, square stalled themselves in it without my permission, 
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and, as you see, are giving inintations in my 
name to people whom I do not know, asking 
them to go with me to a place about which I 
know nothing for the purpose of paying a 
visit to a whale which is to be introduced to 
me and which is waiting impatiently to die in 
peaCe/^ 

The kindly-disposed gentleman 'signed to 
his daughter to come with us, and, accom- 
panied by them, by Jarrett, and Mmc. 
Gu^rard, I went up in a lift to the door 
of my suite of rooms. I found my apart- 
ments hung with valuable pictures and full of 
ifnagnificent statues. I felt rather disturbed 
in my mind, for among these objects of art 
were two or three very rare and beautiful 
things which I knew must have cost an 
enormous price. I was afraid lest any of 
them should be stolen, and I spoke of my 
fear to the proprietor of the hotel. 

“ Mr. X , to whom the knick-knacks 

' belong,'' he answered, “ wishes you to have 
them to look at as long as you are here, 
mademoiselle, and when I expressed my 
anxiety about them to him, just as you have 
done to me, he merely remarked that ‘ it was 
all the same to him.”' As to the pictures, 
they belonged to two wealthy Bostonians. 
I’here was among them a superb Millet, 
which 1 should very much have liked to own. 

After expressing my gratitude and admir- 
ing these treasures, I asked for an explanation 
of the story of the whale, and Mr. Max 
^ Gordon, the father of the little girl, translated 
for me what the 
little man in the 
fur cap had said. 

It appeared 
that he owned 
several fishing- 
boats, which he 
sentouttoget ccid- 
fish for his own 
^ benefit. ^One of 
these boats had 
captured an enor- 
mous whale, which 
still had the two 
harpoons in it. 

The poor creature, 
thoroughly ex- 
hausted with its 
struggles, was 
4 several miles far- 
ther along the 
coast, but it had 
been ea.sy to cap- 
ture it and bring 
At in triumph to 


Hesriry. Smith* 

was difficult, to ssiy by ‘what; 
and by what turn Off the im^iho^lion, tlpB min 
had arrived at associating lit his (hihd the 
idea of the whale and my fiamo aii a Sfoiiree 
of wealth, I could riot unpemtand iti hut the 
fact remained that he insisted in such itdrtrfl 
way and so authoritatively and eiietg^ically 
that the following morning, at seven o^cl«x"k, 
fifty persons assembled, in spite of tho icy- 
cold rain, to visit the whale. 

Mr. Gord(>n had given onlers timt his 
coach, with four beautiful horses, sbonld be 
in readiness. He himself dtovr, rntd his 
daughter, Jarrett, my sister, Mme. Guerard, 
and another elderly lady, whose name 1 havt; 
forgotten, were with us. Seven ullit*r car- 
riages followed. It was all very amusing 
indeed. On our arrival at the wharf we were 
ret’eived by this comic Henry, shagg)’ k Hiking 
this time from head to foot and his handa 
ent'ased in fingerless woollen gloves. Only 
his eyes and his huge diamond shone out 
from his furs. 1 walked along tin* wharf, 
very miK'h ainuseti and intere.sted, There 
were a feNv idlers looking on i\hi\ and, 
alas ! there were reporters. Henry's shaggy 
paw seized my hand, and he drew me uuirkly 
along with him to th(‘ staircase. 1 oulv just 
es(!aped Im'aking my neck at least a dozen 
times. Hi‘ jmshed nu* along, niiukt me 
stumble down ttm dangerous steps, and 
1 next found rnyscH on tlu* back of the 
wliale. They assured nui that it still 
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breathed, though I should not like to affirm 
that it really did, but the splashing of the 
water breaking its eddy against the poor 
creature caused it to oscillate slightly. 
Then, too, it was covered with glazed frost, 
and twice 1 fell down full length on its 
spine. J laugh about it now, but I was 
furious then. Everyone around me insisted, 
however, on my ])ulling a piece of whale- 
bone from the blade of the f)oor, captured 
creature, one of those little bones which 
are used for women’s corsets. I did 
not like to do this, as I feared to cause 
it suffering, and I was sorry ftir the poor 
thing, as three of us -- ^ Henry, the little 


from the coa«h as quickly as his age and 
corpulence would allow him. 

“ If you are going to drive I prefer getting 
down,” he said, and he took his place in 
another carriage. 1 changed seats boldly 
with Mr. Gordon in order to drive, and we 
had not gone a hundred yards before I had 
let the hor^s make for a drug-store near the 
wharf and got the coach itself up on to the 
side-walk, so that if it had not been for the 
(piickness and energy of Mr. Gordon we 
should all have been killed. On arriving at 
the hotel I wx‘nt to bed and stayed there untiJ 
it was time for the theatre in the evening. We 
played “ Hernani ” that night to a full house. 

"I 



Gordon girl, and I - had been skating about 
on its back for the last ten minutes. 
Finally I de<’ided to do it. I })ulled out 
the little whalebone and went up the ste])s 
again, holding my poor tro[)hy in my hand. 
I felt nervous and flustered, and everyone 
surrounded me. T was annoyed with this 
man, I did not want to return to the coach, 
as I thought I could hide my bad temper 
better in one of the huge, gloomy-looking 
landaus which followed, but the charming 
Miss Gordon asked me so sweetly why I 
would not drive with them that I felt my 
anger melt away before the child’s smiling 
face. 

Would you like to drive ? ” her father 
asked me, and I accepted with qjleastire. 

Jarrett immediately proceeded to get down 


'I'he seats had been sold to the highest 
bidders, and considerable prices werc^ 
obtained for them. We ga’^e i»fteen per- 
formances at lioston, at an average of nine- 
teen thousand francs for each. 

I was sorry to leave that city, as*l had 
spent two charming weeks thcfre, my mind 
all the time on the alert when holding con- 
versations with the Boston women. They 
are Puritans from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, but they are indulgent, 
and there is no bitterness about their J’uri- 
tanism. \\ffiat .struck me most about the 
women of Boston was the harmony of 
their gestures and the softness of their 
voices. Brought up among the severest and 
harshest of traditions, the Bostonian race 
seems to me to be the most refined and the 
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most mysterious of all the Alnerican races, in reality nothing was clone at all. days 
As the women are in the majority in Boston, later I was at Hartford and the stone lylmte 

many of the young girls remain unmarried, was there. It continued its tour m I; am- 

All their vital forces which they cannot tinned mine. They gave it num; mlt and 
expend in love and in maternity they employ renewed its ice, and it went on its way, so 
in fortifying and making supple the beauty of that 1 came across it everywhere. I took 
their body, by means of exercise and sports, proceedings about it, but in every SUte 1 
without losing any of their gradb. All the was obliged to begin all over again, M the 
reserves of heart are expended in intellec- law varied in the dilTerent States. And every 
tiuility. They adore music, the theatre, time 1 arrived at a fresh hold I (bund there 
literature, painting, and poetry. They know an immense bou(|uet awaiting nit‘, with the 
everything and understand everything, are horrible card of the showman ol the whale, 
pure-minded and reserved, and neither laugh 1 threw' his tlowi^rs on th(' ground and 
nor talk very loud. 'Fhey arc as far removed trampled on them, and, nuu h I love 

from the Latin rac'e as the North Pole is flowers, I had a horror of lhest‘. 
from the South Pole', but they are interesting, Jarretl went to see the man and begged v 
delightful, and ('ajHivating. him not to send me any more Ixnagiets, but 

It w’as, therefore, with a rather heavy heart it was all of no use, as it was man's 
that I left Boston for New Haven, and, to my way of avenging tlu‘ l>o\ on the (‘ars I had 
great siirjirise, on arriving at the hotel at New given him. 'I'lien, Uk), he could not under 
Haven I found Henry Smith there, the stand my anger. He Avas making any 
famous whale m.'in. amount of money, and had e\t.*n [Hoposed 

“Oh, heavens I ” I exclaimed, flinging that 1 should act'epl a pcrctmtage of (he 
myself into an armu'hair, “what doe.'t this receipts. Ah! I would willingly have killed 
man want now with me ? that cxe(Tal)le Smith, ft»r he w'as poisoning 
I was not left in ignorance very long, for my life. I ('ould si‘e nothing else in all tlie 
the most infernal noise of brass instruments, different ('itits 1 visited, and 1 used to shut 
drums, trumpets, and, I should think, sauce- my eyes on the way from the hotel to the 
pans, drew me to the w'indow. 1 saw an theatnx Wluui I henid the minstrels I used 
immense carnages surrounded by an escort of to fly into a rage and turn greiai vvilli anger, 
negroes dressed as minstrels. On this carriage Fortunately, 1 was abUOo rest when on< e 1 
W'as an abtiminable, monstrous, coloured reached Montreal, whert* I wms not flowed 
advertisement rejiresenling me standing on by this show. I should certainly hate been 
• the whale, tearing aAv ay its blade-bone, w'hile ill if it had (‘onlinued, as I .savv nothing 
it struggled to defend itself. HI)me sandw'ich- could think of nothing t*lsi‘, even in my \ery 
men followed with j)oslers on which were dreams. Jt haunted nu* ; it was an obst'SMon 
wTitten the following words : “ (xime and and a perp(‘tual nighlniarej When I left 

see tiu' enormous cetacean which Sarah Hartford Jarrett swore, to me that Stnilh 

Bernhardt killed by tearing out its w'halehone would not be at Montreal, as he had been 
for her ('orsets. These are made by Mine, taken suddenly ill. I strongly sus[)e< led tliat 
Lily Noe, who lives,” etc. Some of the other Jarrett had found a way of administi'ring to 
sandw'ich-men carried posters with these him some violent kind of niedicine which Wd 
.words: “ 'Fhe w’hale is just as flourishing as stopped his journeying for llu* time. I felt 
when it #a.s alive. It has five hunclred sure of this, as the lerocious gentUmmn 

dollars’ w'orth of salt in its stomach, and laughed so heartily cn rouk . hut, anyhow, I 

every Jay the ice upon w'hich it was resting was infinitely grateful to him for ridding me 
is renewed at a cost of one hundred dollars ! ” of the man for the present. 

My face turned more livid than that of a When w'c arrived at Montri'al the I’ullman 
corpse and my teeth chattered with fury on car .stopped and the silenct: of the night was 
.seeing this. Henry Smith advanced tow'ards broken by a formidable lay of “ Vive la 
me, and 1 struck him in my anger and then France 1 ” w'hich came from ten thousaml 

rusiied away to my room, where I sobbed voices, thrilling me with that thrill of 

w'ith vexation, disgust, and utter wearines.s. patriotic love w'hieh brings the tears to one's 
J wanted to start back to Europe at once, eyes and makes one s heart binit more 
but Jarrett showed me my contract. I then quickly. But emotion of anolhit kin^ Was 
wanted to take steps to have this odious in store for me. This, too, was very jETeat, 

exhibition stopped, and in order to calm me but painful, and the memory of it will ^ever 

I was promised that .this should be done, but be effaced from nry mind. 

(To be continued,) 



Some Further Experiences of an Irish RM. 

I?Y E. CE, Somerville and Martin Ross. 

II.— THE BOATS SHARE. 


WAS sitting on the steps of 
Shrcelanc House, smoking a 
cigarette after breakfast. By 
the calendar the month was 
February, by the map it was 
the South-West of Ireland, but 
by every token that hot sun and soft breeze 
could offer it was the Riviera in April. 

Maria, my wife’s water spaniel, elderly 
now, but unimpaired in figure, and in 
character merely fortified in guile by the 
castigations of five winters, reclined on the 
warm limestone flags beside me. Minx, 
the nursery fox - terrier, sat, as was her 
practice, upon Maria’s ribs, nodding in 
slumber. All was peace. 

Peace, I say ; but even as I expanded in it 
and the sunshine there arose to me from the 
kitchen window in the area the voice of Mrs. 
Cadogan, the cook, uplifted in passionate 
questioning. 

Bridgie ! ” it wailed, “where’s me beautiful 
head and me lovely feet ? ” 

The answer to this amazing incpiiry 
travelled shrilly 
from the region 
of the si'uller)^ 

“ Bilin’ in the 
pot, ma’am ! ” 

I realized that 
it was merely 
soup in its ele- 
mental stage 
that was under 
discussion, but 
Peace spread 
her wings at the 
cry ; it recalled 
the fact that 
Philippa was 
having a dinner- 
party that same 
night. In a 
small establish- 
ment^ such as 
mine, a dinner- 
pa r t y is an 
affair of many 
aspects — all of 
tbenn serious. 


The aspect of the master of the house, 
however, is not serious ; it is merely con- 
temptible. Having got out the cham- 
pagne and reverentially decanted the port, 
there remains for him no further place in the 
proceedings, no moment in which hjs presence 
is desired. If, at such a time, I wished to 
have speech with my wife, she was not to be 
found ; if I abandoned the search and 
stationed myself in the hall, she would pass 
me, on an average, twice in every three 
minutes, generally with flowers in her hands, 
always with an expression so rapt as to abash 
all questionings. 1 therefore sat upon the 
steps and read the paper, superfluous to all 
save the dogs, to whom I at least afforded a 
harbourage in the general stress. 

Suddenly, and without a word of warning, 
Minx and Maria were converted from a 
slumberous mound into twin comets, comets 
tliat trailed a continuous shriek of rage as 
they flew down the avenue. The cause of 
the affront presently - revealed itself in the 
form of a tall woman, with a shawl over 

her head and a 
basket on her 
arm. She ad- 
vanced unfalter- 
i ng ] y , Minx 
walking on her 
hind legs beside 
her, as if in a 
circus, atten- 
tively smelling 
the kasket, while 
Maria bayed her 
at large, in the 
background. 
She dropped me 
a curtsy fit for 
the Lord- Lieu- 
tenant. 

“ Does your 
honour want 
any fish this 
morning?” Her 
tippling grey 
hair gleame4 
like silver in the ^ 
sunlight^, 
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.filCe was straight-browed and ^ale, her ^ey 
eyes met mine with respectful self-possession. 
She might have been Deborah the prophetess, 
or the mother of the Gracchi ; as a matter 
of fact, I recognised her as a certain Mrs. 
Honora Brickley, mother of my present 
kitchenmaid, a lady whom, not six months 
♦ before, I had fined in a matter •of trespass 
and assault. 

“ They’re lovely fish altogether ! ” she 
pursued. They’re leppin’ fresh ! ” 

Here was the chance to make myself 
useful. I called down the area and asked 
Mrs. Cadogan if she wanted fish. (It may 
or may not be necessary to mention that 
my cook’s name is locally pronounced 
‘‘ Caydogawn.”) 

“ Wlmt fish is it, sir ? ” replied Mrs. 
Cadogan, presenting at the kitchen window 
a face like a rising harvest moon. 

“’Tis pollack, ma’am,” shouted Mrs. 
Brickley, from the foot of the steps. 

“’Sha! thim’s no good to us,” responded 
the harvest moon in bitter scorn. “ Thim’s 
not company fish 1 ” 

I was here aware of the presence of my 
wife in the doorway, with a mvi^f-slate in one 
hand and one of my best silk pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, that had obviously been used as a 
duster, in the other. 

“ Filleted, with white sauce,” she murmured 
, to herself, a world of thought in her blue 

eyes, ^‘or perhaps quenelles ” 

• Mrs. Brickley instantly extracted a long 
and shapely pollack from her biftket, and with 
eulogies of its beauty, of Philippa’s beauty, 
and of her own magnanimity in proffering her 
wares to us instead of to a craving market in 
Skebawn, laid it on the^teps. 

At this point a series of yells from the 
nursery, of the usual blood-curdling descrip- 
tion, lifted Philippa from the scene of action 
^s a wind whirls a feather. 

“Buy thtfm !’’ came back to me from the 
stairs. 

I kept to myself my long-formed opinion 
that eating pollack was like eating boiled 
cotton wool with pins in it, and the bargain 


This flight of sympathette jmight 
deter me from refusing the Injured 
coupled with a regret that Mrs. Unckk/s 
cat should have been interrupted in Ik 
Mrs. Brickley did not immediately reply. 
She peeped down the area, «he glaUeed iutp 
the hall. 

“ Cat, is it ?” she said, sinking her voice to 
a mysterious whisper ; “ your honour 
well, Lord bless you, that it was no ddno 
that ! ” 

Obedient to the wholly fallacious axiom 
that those who ask no questions will be told 
no lies, 1 remained silent. 

“Only for the luck of the saints l>eing on me 
they’d have left meself no betther than wlmt^' 
they left the fish !” continued Mrs. lliicklcy, 

“ Your honour didn’t hear what work was in 
it on Hare Island sthrand last night ? Thim 
Keohanes had the wooden leg jmllod from 
undher me husband with the leifth o* 
fightin’ ! Oh 1 I'him’s outlawed altogether, 
and the faymales is as manly as tlu^ men t 
Sure the polis theirselves does be in cihread 
o’ thim women ! I’he day-and-night-screech- 
ing porpoises ! ” 

Six years of Resident Magistrac’y had 
bestowed upon me sonu^ superficial knowledge 
of whither all this tended. I arose from the 
steps with the stereotyped statement that if 
there was to be a cast^ in court 1 cotdd not 
listen to it beforehand. I closed the hall 
door, not, however, before Mrs. Brickley had 
assured me that 1 was the only gentleman, 
next to the blessed saints, in wliom she had 
any confidence. 

The next incident in the affair occurred at 
about a quarter to eight that evening, 1 was 
fixing my tie when my wife’s voice summoned 
me to her room in Uiues that presitged 
disaster. Philippa was standing erect, in a 
white and glittering garment ; her eyes shone, 
her cheeks glowed. It is not given to every- 
one to look their best when they are at\gr)s 
but it undoubtedly is becoming to Philip|)a* 

“ I ask you to look at my dress,” she said, 
in a level voice. 

“It looks very nice,” 1 said, cautiouriy, 


proceeded. The affair was almost concluded knowing there was a trap somewhere ; “ I 

when Mrs. Brickley, in snatching a fish from know it, don’t I ? ” 

the bottom of her basket to complete an “ Know it !” replied Philippa, witheringly ^ 

irresistible half dozen, let it slip from her “did you know that it had only one 
fingers. It fell at mv feet, revealing a She extended her arms , from one depei|ded 
mangled and gory patch on its side. vague and transparent films of whilene«j| tik 

“Why, then, that’s the best fish I have!” other was bare to the shoulder. I 
declared Mrs. Brickley, in response to my preferred it of the two. | 

protest; “that’s the very one her honour “Well, 1 can’t say I did,” I mid, ijplp- 

Mrs. Yeates would fancy ! She’d always “ I® that a new fashion ? | 

like to see the blood running fresh ! ” There wal a spectral knock at the |por 
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‘ THEY TOOK MV SLEEVE TO STRAIN THE SOUT I ’ REPEATED PHILIPPA.** 


and Hannah, the housemaid, slid into the 
room, purple of face, abject of mien. 

“ It’s what they’re afther tellin’ me, ma’am,” 
she panted ; “ ’twas took to sthrain the 
soup ! ” 

** They took my sleeve to strain the soup!” 
repeated Philippa, in a crystal clarity of 
wrath. 

** She said she got it in the press in the 
passage, ma’am, and she thought you were 
afther thr owin’ it,” murmured Hannah, with 
a glance that implored my .support. 

“ Whom are you speaking of? ” demanded 
Philippa, looking quite six feet high. 

The situation, already sufficiently acute, 
was here intensified by the massive entry of 
Mrs. Cadogan, bearing in her hand a plate 
on which was a mound of soaked brownish 
rag. She was blowing hard — the glare of the 
kitchen range at highest power lived in her 
face. 

** There’s your sleeve, ma’am ! ” she said ; 
** and if I could fall down dead this minute 
it’d be no more than a relief to me 1 And 
as for Bridgie Brickley,” continued Mrs. 
Cadogan, catching her wind with a gasp, 
“ I’ve thravelled many genthry’s kitchens, 
but I’m thankful I never seen the like of 
her I Five weeks to-morrow she’s in this 
house, and there isn’t a day but I gave her a 
laceratin’ ! Sure the hair’s dhjoppin’ out o’ 
me head and the skin rollin’ off the soles o’ 
me feet with the heartscald 1 get with her 


— the big, low, dirty buccaneer ! And I 
declare to you, ma’am, and to the Major, that 
I have a pain switching out through me hips 
this minute that’d bring down a horse ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, Heaven I ” said Hannah, clapping her 
hand over her mouth. 

My eye met I’hilippa’s ; some tremor of 
my inward ^gony declared itself and fouifd 
its fellow on her ejuivering lips. In the .same 
instant wheels rumbled on the avenue. 

“Here are the Knoxes!” 1 exclaimed, 
escaping headlong from the room, with my 
dignity as master of^the house still intact. 

Dinner, though somewhat delayed by these 
agitations, passed off reasonably well. Its 
occasion was the return from the South 
African War of my landlord^ and neighbour, 
Mr. Florence McCarthy Knox, M.F.H., J.P., 
who had been serving his country in the 
Yeomanry for the past twelve months. The 
soup gave no hint of its cannibalistic origin, 
and was of a transparency that did infinite 
credit to the services of Philippa’s sleeve ; 
the pollack, chastely robed in white sauce, 
held no suggestion of a stormy past, nor, it 
need scarcely be said, did they foreshadow 
their influence on my future. As they made 
their circuit of the table I aimed a commun- 
ing glance at my wife, who, serene in pale 
pink and conversation with Mr. Knox, re- 
mained unresponsive. 

How the volcano that I knew to be raging 
below us in the kitchen could have brought 
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forth anything more edible* than molten 
paving-stones I was at a loss to imagine. 
Had Mrs. Cadogan sent up Bridget Brickley’s 
head as an entremet it would not, indeed, 
have surprised me. 1 could not know that 
as the gong sounded for dinner Miss Brickley 
had retired to her bed in strong hysterics, 
announcing that she was paral^^zed, while 
Mrs. Cadogan, exalted by passion to an ecstasy 
of achievement, coped single-handed with 
the emergency. 

At breakfast-time next morning Philippa 
and I were informed that the invalid had, at 
an early hour, removed herself and her ward- 
robe from the house, requisitioning for the 


tall windows of the court-house wtre: gmf 
and streaming, and the reek of wet huiitaoity 
ascended to the ceiling. As I took tnjr seat 
on the bench I perceived with au inward 
groan that the services of the two most 
eloquent solicitors of Skebawn had been 
engaged. This meant that justice Would 
not have run its course till Heaven Itnew 
what dim hour of the afternoon* and that 
that course would be devious and ilifflcult, 
All the pews and galleries — any Inwh court- 
house might, with the addition of a har^* 
monium, pass presentably as a diM^enting 
chapel — were full, and a line of flat^nipi)ea 
policemen stood like churchwardens near the 



‘ lliL INVALID HAD, Ai' AN EAKLY HOUR, REMUVhO HERSELF AND HER WAKDUObE, ’ 


purpose my donkey-cart and the attendance 
of my groom, PdSter Cadogan ; a proceeding 
on which the comments of Peter’s aunt, Mrs. 
Cadogan, left rfothing to be desired. 

The affair on the strand at Hare Island 
ripened^ with infinite complexity of sum- 
monses and cross-summonses, into an im- 
posing Petty Sessions case. Two separate 
deputations presented themselves at Shree- 
lane, equipped with black eyes and other 
conventional injuries, one of them armed 
with a creelful of live lobsters to underline 
the argument. To decline the bribe was of 
no avail; the deputation decanted them 
upon the floor of the hall and retired, and 
the lobsters spread themselves at large over 
the house, and to this hour remain the night- 
mare of the nursery. 

The next Petty Sessions day was wet ; the 


door. Under the galleries, behind what 
might have answered to choir-stalk, the 
witnesses and their friends hid in darknens, 
which could, however, but partially conceal 
two resplendent young ladies, barmaids, who 
were to appear in a subsequent Sunday 
drinking case. I was a little late, and when 
I arrived Flurry Knox, sup]M)rled by a couple 
of other magistrates, was in the chair, imj>er- 
turbable of countenance as was his wont* his 
fair and delusive youthfulness of aspect un- 
impaired by his varied experiences during the 
war, his roving, subtle eye untamed liyiifour 
years of matrimony. 

A woman was being examined, a setbare 
and ugly country-woman, with wispy fair pair, 
a slow, dignified manner, and a slight pnd 
impressive stammer. I recogmsed her aa toe 
of the body‘guard of the lobsters. Mr. 
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Murphy, solicitor for the Brickleys, widely 
known and respected as “ Roaring Jack,” was 
in possession of that much>enduring organ, 
the ear of the Court. 

“ Now, Kate Keohane ! ” he thundered, 
** tell me what time it was when all this was 
going on?” 

“About duskish, sir. Con Brickley was 
slashing the f-fish at me mother the same 
time. He never said a word but to take the 
stick and fire me dead with it on the sthrand. 
He gave me plenty of blood to dhrink, too,” 
said the witness, with acid decorum. She 
paused to permit this agreeable fact to sink in, 
and added, “His wife wanted to f-fashten on 
me the same time, an’ she havin’ the steer o’ 
the boat to sthrike me.” 

I'hese were not precisely the facts that 
Mr. Murphy, as solicitor for the defence, 
wished to elicit. 

“ Would you kindly explain what you mean 
by the steer of the boat ? ” he demanded, 
sparring for wind in as intimidating a manner 
as possible. 

The witness stared at him. 

“ Sure ’tis the stick, like, that they pulls 
here and there to go in their choice place.” 

“ We may presume that the lady is refer- 
ring to the tiller,” said Mr. Murjihy, with a 
facetious eye at the Bench. “ Maybe now, 
ma’am, you can explain to us what sort of a 
boat is she ? ” 

“ She’s that owld that if it wasn’t for the 
weeds that’s holding her together she’d bursht 
up in the deep.” 

“ And who owns this valuable property ? ” 
pursued Mr. Murphy. 

“ She’s between Con Brickley and me 
brother, an’ the saine is between four, an’ 
whatever crew does be in it should get their 
share, and the boat has a man’s share.” 

I made no attempt to comprehend this, 
relying with well-founded confidence on Flurry 
Knox’s grasp of such enigmas. 

“Was Con Brickley fishing the same day ? ” 

“He was not, sir. He was at Lishcen 
Fair; for as clever as he is he couldn’t kill 
two birds under one slat ! ” 

Kate Keohane’s voice moved unhurried 
from sentence to sentence, and her slow, pale 
eye turned for an instant to the lair of the 
witnesses under the gallery. 

“ And you’re asking the Bench to believe 
that this decent man left his business in 
Lisheen in order to slash fish at your 
mother?” said Mr. Murphy, truculently. 

“ B’lieve me, sorra much business he laves 
afther him wherever he’ll go ! ” returned the 
witness ; “ himself and his wife had business 


enough on tl*e sthrand when the fish was 
dividing, and it’s then thimselves put every 
name on me ! ” 

“Ah, what harm are names?” .said Mr. 
Murphy, dallying elegantly with a tress of 
his auburn beard. “ Come now, ma’am ! will 
you swear ^you got any ill-usage from Con 
Brickley or his wife ? ” He leaned over the 
front of his pew and waited for the answer, 
with his ma.s.sive red head on one side. 

“ I was givin’ blood like a c-cow that ye’d 
stab with a knife ! ” .said Kate Keohane, with 
unshaken dignity. “ If it was yourself that 
was in it ye’d feel the smart as well as me. 
My hand and word on it, ye would ! The 
marks is on me head still, like the prints of 
dog-bites ! ” 

She lifted a lock of hair from her forehead 
and exhibited a sufficiently repellent injury. 
Flurry Knox leaned forward. 

“ Are you sure you haven’t that since the 
time there was that business between yourself 
and the postmistress at Munig? I’m told 
you had the name of the office on your fore- 
head where she struck you with the office- 
stamp! Try, now, sergeant. Can you read 
‘ Munig ’ on her forehead ? ” 

"I'he Court, not ex('.epting its line of church- 
wardens, dissolved in laughter ; Kate Keohane 
preserved an offended silence. 

“ I su})pose you want us to believe,” 
re.su med Mr. Murphy, sarcastically, “ that a 
fine, hearty woman like you wasn’t defending 
yourself?” ^'hen, with a turkey-cock bursp 
of fury, “ On your oath, now ! What did 
you .strike Honora Brickley with? Answer 
me that, now ! What had you in your 
hand ? ” 

“ I had nothing only the little rod I had 
afther the ass,” answered Mi.ss Keohane, with 
childlike candour ; “ I dont; nothing to them ; 
but as for Con Brickley, he pul his back to 
the cliff and he took the flt^nnel wrop thai 
he had on him and he threwti it on the 
sthrand, and he said he should have blood, 
murdher, or f-fish ! ” * 

She folded her shawl acro.ss her breast, 
a picture of virtue assailed, yet unassailable. 

“ You may go down now,” said “ Roaring 
Jack,” rather hastily ; “ I want to have a few 
words with your brother.” 

Miss Keohane retired without having 
moulted a feather of her dignity, and her 
brother Jer came heavily up the steps and 
on to the platform, his hot, wary blue eye 
gathering in the Bench and the attorneys 
in one bold, comprehensive glance. He 
was a tall, dark man of about five-and-forty, 
clean-shaved save for two clerical inches of 
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black whisker, and in feature of the type 
of a London clergyman who would probably 
preach on Browning. 

“ Well, sir ! began Mr. Murphy, stimula- 
tingly, “ and are you the biggest blackguard 
from here to America ? ’’ 

“ I am not,” said Jer Keohane^ tranquilly. 

We had you here before us not so long 
ago ; about kicking a goat, wasn't it ? You 
got a little touch of a pound, 1 think ? ” 

'rhis delicate allusion to a fine that the 
Bench had thought fit to impose did not 
distress the witness. 

‘‘I did, sir.” 

“ And how’s our friend the goat ? ” went 
on Mr. Murphy, with the furious facetious- 
ness reserved for hustling tough witnesses. 

“ AV^ell, 1 suppose she’s something w^est of 
the Skelligs by now,” replied Jer Keohane, 
with great composure. 

An appreciative grin ran round the court, 
the fact that the goat had died of the kick 
and been “given the cliff” being regarded as 
an excellent jest. 

Mr. Murphy consulted his notes. 

“ Well, now, about this fight,” he said, 


“ Did you have any talk with lti$ wife 
about the fish ? ” 

“ I couldn’t tell the words that she said to 
me,” replied the witness, with a reverential 
glance at the Bench, “and she tiver-right 
three cro^vds o’ men that wtus on the 
sthrand.” 

Mr. Murphy put his hands in his furckets 
and surveyed the witness. 

“ You’re a very refined gentltMiunt, u(K)n 
my word ! Were you ever in iMiglinul i*” 

“ I was, part of three years.” 

“ Oh, that accounts for it, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Murphy, accepting this hu id statcrnenl 
without a stagger, and passing light Iv on. 

“ You’re a widower, I understand, with no' 
objection to consoling yourself?” 

No answer. 

“Now, sir! Can you deny that y(»u made 
proposals of marriage to Con Hrit kley’s 
daughter last Shraft ? ” 

d’he plot thickened. Con Brickley’s 
daughter was my late kitchenmaid. 

Jer Keohane smiled tolerantly. 

“ Ah ! that was a thing o’ nothing! ” 

“Nothing!” said Mr. Murphy, witli the 
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pleasantly. “ Did you see your sister catch 
Mrs. Brickley and pull her hair down to the 
ground and drag the shawl off of her ? ” 

“ Well,” said the witness, airily, “ they had 
a little bit of a scratch on account o’ the fish. 
Con Brickley had the shteer o’ the boat in 
his hand, and says he, * Is there any man 
here that’ll take the shteer from me ? ’ The 
man was dhrunk, of course,” added Jer, 
charitably. 


roar of a tornado ; “ do you call an impudent 
proposal of marriage to a respei lable man’s 
daughter nothing ! That’s English manners, 
I suppose I ” 

“ I was goin’ home one Sunday,” said Jer 
Keohane, conversationally, to the B^nch, 
“and I met the gerr’l and her molhejr. I 
spoke to the gerr’l in a friendly way, and 
asked her why wasn’t she gettin’ nmrri^ and 
she commenced to peg stones at me /and 
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dhrew several blows of an umbrella on me. I 
had only three bottles o* porther taken. 
There, now, was the whole of it.” 

Mrs. Brickley, from under the gallery, 
groaned heavily and ironically. 

I found it difficult to connect these 
coquetries with my impressions of my late 
kitchenmaid, a furtive and tousled being who, 
in conjunction with a pail and scrubbing- 
brush, had been wont to melt round corners 
and into doorways at my approach. 

‘‘Are we trying a breach of promise case ? ” 
interpolated Flurry. “If so, we ought to 
have the plaintiff in.” 

“ My purpose, sir,” said Mr. Murphy, in a 
manner discouraging to levity, “is to show 
that my clients have received annoyance and 
contempt from this 
man and his sister 
such as no parents 
would submit to.” 

A hand came 
forth from under 
the gallery and 
plucked at Mr. 

Murphy’s coat. A 
red monkey - face 
appeared out of 
the darkness, and 
there was a hoarse 
whisper whose pur- 
port I could not 
gather. Con Brick- 
ley, the defendant, 
was giving some 
instructions to his 
lawyer. 

It was perhaps 
as a result of these 
that Jer Keohane's 
evidence closed 
here. There was a 
brief interval, en- 
livened by coughs, 
grinding of heavy 
boots on the floor, 
and some mumbling and groaning under the 
gallery. 

There’s great duck-shooting out on a 
lake on this island,” commented Flurry to 
me, in a whisper. “ My great-uncle McCarthy 
went there one time with an old duck-gun he 
had, that he fired with a fuse. He was three 
hours stalking the ducks before he got the 
gun laid. He lit the fuse then, and it set to 
, work sputtering and hissing like a goods- 
en^ine, till there wasn’t a duck within ten 
miles. The gun went off thent” 

This useful sidelight on the matter in hand 


was interrupted by the cumbrous ascent of 
the one-legged Con Brickley to the witness- 
table. He sat down heavily, with his slouch 
hat on his sound knee, and his wooden stump 
stuck out before him. His large monkey- 
face was immovably serious ; his eye was 
small, light grey, and very quick. 

McCaffd^y, the opposition attorney, a thin, ‘ 
restless youth, with ears like the handles of 
an urn, took him in hand. To the pelting 
cross - examination that beset him Con 
Brickley replied with sombre deliberation, 
and with a manner of uninterested honesty; 
emphasizing what he said with slight, very 
effective gestures of his big, supple hands. 
His voice was deep and pleasant ; it betrayed 
no hint of so trivial a thing as satisfaction 
when, in the teeth of Mr. 
McCaffery’s leading ques- 
tions, he established the 
fact that the “little rod” 
with which Miss Kate 
Keohane had beaten his 
wife was the handle of a 
pitchfork. 

“ I was counting the 
fish the same time,” went 
on Con Brickley, in his 
rolling basso profundis- 
simo, “and she said, ‘Let 
the divil clear me out of 
the sthrand, for 
there’s no one else 
will put me out !'* 
says she.” 

“ It was then she 
got the blow, I 
suppose?” said 
McCaffery, venom- 
ously ; “ you had a 
sjick yourself, I 
dare say ? ” 

“Yes; I had a 
sticlc. ^ must have 
a stick ’’—deep and 
mellow patjios was 
hinted at in the voice — “ I am sorry to say. 
What could / do to her ? A man with a 
wooden leg on a sthrand could do nothing ! ” 
Something like a laugh ran round the back 
of the court. Mr. McCaffery’s ears turned 
scarlet and became quite decorative. On or 
off a strand Con Brickley was not a person 
to be scored off easily. 

His clumsy, yet impressive, descent from 
the witness-stand followed almost immedi- 
ately, and was not the least telling feature of 
his evidence. Mr. Murphy surveyed his exit 
with the admiration of one artist for another, 
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and, rising, asked the Benches permission to 
call Mrs. Brickley. 

Mrs. Brickley, as she mounted to the plat- 
form, in the dark and nun-like severity of her 
long cloak — the stately blue cloth cloak that 
is the privilege 
of the Mun- 
’ ster peasant- 
woman — was 
an example 
of the rarely- 
blended quali- 
ties of pictur- 
esqueness and 
respectability. 

As she took 
her scat in the 
chair she flung 
the deep hood 
back on to her 
shoulders and 
met the gaze 
of the (Jourt 
with her grey 
head erect ; 
she was a wit- 
n e s s to be 
proud of. 

“ Now, Mrs. 

Brickley,” said 
“Roaring 
Jack,'' ur- 
banely, will 
^ou describe this interview between your 
daughter and Keohane?” * 

“ It was the last Sunday in Shrove, your 
worship, Mr. Flurry Knox, and gentlemen,” 
began Mrs. Brickley, nimbly; “meself and 
me little gerr-1 was conin' home from Mass, 
and Jer Keohane come up to us and got on 
in a most unmcginerable way. He asked 
me daughther would she marry him. Me 
daughther told him she would not, Cjuite 
friendly-lik^ f’ll tell ye no lie, gentlemen — 
she was teasing him with the umbrella the 
same tjme, an' he raised his stick and 
dhrew a sthroke on her in the back, an' 
the little gerr'l took up a small pebble of 
a stone and fired it at him. She put the 
umbrella up to his mouth, but she called 
him no names. But as for him, the names 
he put on her was to call her * a nasty, long 
slopeen of a proud thing, and a slopeen of a 
proud tinker 1 ' ” 

“ Very lover-like expressions ! '' commented 
Mr. Murphy, doubtless stimulated by lady- 
like titters from the barmaids. “And had 
this romantic gentleman made any previous 
proposals for your daughter ? ” 


“ Himself had two friends over from 
the water one night to make the match— a 
Sathurday it was — ^ancl they should hmd the 
lee side o' th' island, for the wind was a 
fright,” replied Mrs. Brickley, launching her 

Uile with the 
pi>wer of easy 
narratit>n that 
is bestowed 
with H u c h 
amazing liber- 
ality on her 
class. “The 
tltree them 
had d h r i n k 
taken, m* I ^ 
went to slap 
out th(^ door 
agin tliem, 
Mt‘ luisl)and 
said thcit we 
should let 
them ill, if it 
was a Turk 
itself, with the 
rain that was 
in it, 1'bcy 
were talking 
in it then till 
near the dawn- 
ing, and in the 
lalther end all 
fhat was be- 
tween them was the l)()al’s share.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the l)oat’s 
share'?” said I. 

“ 'Tis the same as a man’s share, me 
worshij)ful gentleman,” ri‘tiirned Mrs, Brick - 
ley, splendidly. “It goes with the boat 
always, aftber the crew and the sainc has 
their share got.” 

1 possibly looked as enlightened as I felt 
by this exposition. 

“ You mean that Jer wouldn’t havt* her 
unless he got the boat's sliure with her ? ” 
suggested Flurry. 

“ He said it over-right all that was in the 
house, and he reddening bis pipe at the fire,” 
readied Mrs. Brickley, in full-sailed resp<»nse 
to the helm. “ ‘ D’ye think,’ says I to him, 
‘that me daughther would leave a lovely 
situation, with a kind and tendlu^r maiiiher, 
for a mean, hungry blagyard like ye»s»elf,' 
says I, ‘ that's livin' always in this backwards 
place ?' says I.” 

This touching expression of preferencl for 
myself as opposed to Mr* Keohane ' was 
received with expressionless respect by the 
Court. Flurry, with an im|?asitive 
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; kiclcedi mb hibavily under cover of the 

desk#' 1 said that we had better ^et on to 
the assault on the strand. Nothing could 
, have been more to Mrs. Brickley’s taste. We 
were minutely instructed as to how Katie 
, iteohane drew the shawleen forw^d on Mrs. 
Bnckley’s head to stifle her ; liow Norrie 
Keohane was fast in her hair ; of how Mrs. 
Brickley had then given a stroke upwards 
between herself and her face — whatever that 
might mean — and 
loosed Norrie from 
her hair; of how 
she then had sat 
down and com- 
menced to cry from 
the use they had 
for her. 

*‘^Twas all I 
done,” she con- 
cluded, looking like 
a sacred picture ; 

“ I gave a sthroke 
of a pollack on 
them.” Then, as 
an afterthought, 

An^ if I did, ^twas 
myself was at the 
loss of the same 
pollack ! ” 

I fixed my eyes 
immovably on my 
desk. I knew that 
the slightest symp- 
tom of intelligence 
on my part would 
instantly draw forth the episode of the fish- 
buying on the morning of the dinner-party, 
with the rape of Philippa^s sleeve, and the 
unjust aspersions on Miss Brickley following 
in due sequence, ending with the paralytic 
seizure and dignified departure of the latter 
to her parents’ residence in Hare Island. 
The critical moment was averted by a qucs- 
’»tion from Mr. Murphy. 

‘ ** As for language,” replied Mrs. Brickley, 
with clear eyes a little uplifted in the direction 
of the ceiling, “there was no name from 
heaven to hell but she had it on me, and 


wishin’ the divil might bum th^ h^fe off 
me, and *^he like o’ me wasn’t in siyih 
parishes ! And that was the clane part of 
the discoorse, yer worships I ” . 

Mrs. Brickley here drew her cloak mote 
closely about her, as though to enshroud her- < 
self in her own refinement, and presented to 
the Bench a silence as elaborate as a drop • 
scene. It implied, amongst several other 
things, a generous confidence in the im^ 
aginative powers of 
her audience. 

Whether or tio 
this was misplacec}, 
Mrs. Brickley was 
not invited further 
to enlighten tbe 
Court. After her 
departure the case 
droned on in in- 
exhaustible ran- 
cour, and trackless^ 
complications as to 
the shares of the 
fish. Its ethics 
and its arithmetic 
would have defied 
the allied intellects 
of Solomon and 
Bishop Colenso. 

It was somewhere 
in that dead hour 
of the afternoon, 
when it is too latr 
for lunch and too 
early for tea, that 
the Bench, wan with hunger, wound up the 
affair by impartially binding both parties in 
sheaves “ to the peace.” 

As a sub-issue I arranged with Mr. Knox 
to shoot duck on the one-legged man’s land 
on Hare Island as soon as should be con- 
venient, and lightly dismissed from my minp 
my dealings, official and otherwise, with the 
house of Brickley. 

But even as there are people who never 
give away old clothes, so are there people, of 
whom is Flurry Knox, who never dismiss 
anything from their minds. 
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Court Missionaries^ 

\ 

By Ellis Deane. ^ 
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RE, ^Enery, woPs a court 
missionary?” 

The small man in the bar- 
parlour of the Bunch of 
Grapes looked up from his 
^ newspaper at the florid in- 
dividual in s|)ectacles, who was generally 
held to know everything in all the encyclo- 
paedias ever written, and a good deal that 
wasn't in those stupendous compilations. 

“ A court missionary ? ” 'Fhe florid man 
repeated it twice, obviously in order to gain 
time. “ Why, a court missionary, Jarge, in 
course, is a functionary — a functionary, mind 
’ you — at Court, what’s paid to go on missions, 
you know - missions to 1'ibet, Patagonia, 
China, anywhere, ett'etery.” 

Whereupon a shabbily-dressed (\)ckney 
house-painter, whom nobody had hitherto 
paid any attention to, put in his oar. 

‘‘If that’s all you know about court 
missionaries you’d better shut up,” he said, 
with scornful emphasis. “It’s plain, mate, 
you’ve never been before a London beak ; 
it’s certain you’ve never been in trouble — but 
o' work three months, with a sick wife, an’ 
Hiad up by the police for tryin’^o [)eg money 
for medicine or steal a coffin to bury your 
kid, else you’d know what a court missionary 
is. An’ in case you want to know, an’ ( are 
particular to hear, / can tell you.” 

And so, in my heaging, the journeyman 
house 'painter w^ent on to explain that the 
court missionary ^ne meets so freciuently in 
the newspapers had nothing to do with 'Pibet 
•r Patagonia. , “ He’s a regular Londoner, 
he is, an’, tffough they call him a missionary, 
he ain’t what you’d call a missionary at all, 
for he ain’t a parson or a Salvationist, an’ he 
ain’t savin’ souls. Just a good feller, I 
reckon, who’s been in trouble himself, an’ 
hung about police-courts on the off-<'hance 
of doin’ some deservin’ person a good turn.” 

It may be remarked that the ignorance is 
widespread concerning court missionaries. 
Hundreds — perhaps thousands — of readers 
of 'Fhe Strand Magazine, lighting on 
some interesting paragraph in their morn- 
ing journal, vaguely wonder what a court 
missionary is. 

“If you want to see life,” wrote the late 

George Gissing, “ you should become a court 

VoT. xjttx.-t1. 


missionary. In that capacity you can inst>e('t 
life to its very dregs. Not ail dregH, the 
very warmest, truest, noblest kind (»l‘ hutnan 
nature often passes through a Lond(»n police- 
court.” This, indeed, is nut surprising, com 
sidering that two hundred thousutid persons 
pass through the Londoit police <'ourU every 
year. There is a [)erpetiKil tlrama of low 
life and manner.s going oil at Bow Street, ^ 
Marlborough Strei*t, Marylebone, North 
London, Southwark, Whitt(:lui|K*l, and else- 
where. A woman, lor instance, stands in the 
dock charged with crime. A hush (‘alls upon 
the crowded court as the indictment of the 
offence is uttered. Hundreds of jxurs (»( eyes 
are fastened ufxm the trembling pnsoiKM as she 
stands there by the side of the stalwart com 
stable. She is dislnwelled, unkempt. She 
wears a hunted expression : she apjieurs to lh(‘ 
majority a very type of the low-born criminal. 
Yet this woman is innocent of tl.e crime with 
which she is ( harged. 'Phey do not know 
that what seems to he guilt is in reality 
despair; h<pr seeming brutal indifference, 
a paralysis of the thinking faculties, 
Appearances are against the prisoticr ; tlu‘ 
magistrate eyes her with a stmiy stan' ; the 
evidence of guilt is strong ; the woman uill 
(‘crlainly be c<jndemncd. 

Af this critit'al moment a sturdy gres fignie 
rises at the side of the court and inoVt's 
towards the magistralo, and a voict* says 
quietly, hut wiili grt*ai distinctness, I am 
sure tliis woman is inruu'cnt. I had a talk 
with her before she came into ( ourl, and 1 
am convinced there is some mistake, I heg 
your worsliip will remand the prisoner until^ 
I can make further inc]uirii*s.” 

A stranger would open his i*ycs in wond(‘r. 
What right had this grey-haired, jovial-taccd 
man to interfere ? W'as he an oflicial of the; 
court? No, he was no offk ial Surely, then, 
the magistrate would disregard this pre- 
sumptuous intervention. But, no ; the magi 
strata’s face bears a look f>f sudden ricliet, 
and he promptly Recedes to the wisli. ’Phe 
prisoner, her mouth agape» her eyes $lled 
with tears, is led away to the waiting^i^w>m. 
She had found a friend. She iiad 
across someone who would listen to her 
story with sympathy — nay, more, who Would 
believe in hen In a few hours she w^mld 
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‘l AM SVKK I HIS WOMAN IS INNoCliNT." 


be brougfit up again and (lis('harge(i, A 
man, a good man, a man unlike the others, 
understanding her habits and ways, had 
stood between her and that terrible monster 
the law. That man was the court missionary. 

'rhe whole credit of originating the Police- 
(x>urt Mission is due to a working-man many 
years ago. He went to the c hairman of the 
Church of* Kngland Temperance Society and 
asked him if he knew how rough was the lot of 
the working-man or friendless way farer whom 
chance threw into a polic'e-court cell. “ He 
has no friends ; everybody, magistrate and 
police, is against him ; he is })resumed to 
be a criminal. There is nobody to s[)eak tor 
him — nobody to consider what his character 
is, whether it is worth while to save him.” 
And so, as a result of this suggestion, the 
authorities were conferred with and two 
missionaries were appointed to attend the 
police-courts of London. 

In 1889 it was decided to extend the work, 
until now there are thirteen missionaries 
and eight mission women, who attend every 
c'ourt, metropolitan and petty sessional, in 
the great city. 

Let us see what the work of a court 


missionary i.s. I^ct us spend a day with oi^e 
of them. li. a narrow street in the North of 
London, at half-past eight in the morning, the 
writer knocked at a certain Boor. It was 
opened by a tall, lank man, whose face bore 
the marks of years of dissipation. As I 
entered the room thb voice of the missionary 
greeted me cheerily. “ Come in ; we four 
are just finishing breakfast, \^'e will be off 
directly.” 

Besides the tall, lank man*^ wlv;) had opened 
the doc^r, there were a short, pale, melancholy 
man of middle-age and a bright-faced young 
lellow, who, in spite of his youth, ^as (luite 
bald. We were introduced. “ My little 
lamily,” said the missionary. “ My quarters 
liere are small, as you see ; but we manage 
famously.” 

Afterwards, in private, he explained : 

“ Those three are the best fellows in the 
world. But they are children ; they can’t 
look out for themselves, and if I didn^t take 
them in and give them shelter for awhile — 
until they get their bearings, you know - 
Heaven knows what would become of them. 
I'he tall man is an Oxford graduate — a tutor 
— ^who lost his wife, took to drink, and has 
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madie thr^e att^ptjs on bin life. I f^feaded 
fot him with the ma|?istrate, patched him and 
, brought him home, and how he won't, leave 
me. . He's seventy pounds a year of his own, 
and as he pays me for his board and keep 1 
can't weft turn him out. And I don't want 
to. He's terribly melancholy at times, but a 
good fellow — ^a good fellow.’’ * 

The two other men were temporary sharers 
of the missionary’s humble home — one a 
musician, the other an accountant, both 
** fearfully down on their luck." They had 
no friends," remarked the missionary as we 
rode along in the omnibus. “ London is a 
dreadful place. I couldn't desert them, 
could I ? If there were only better provision 
made for these fellows ~ temporarily, I mean. 
But there isn't — and, after all, it takes .so little 
sometimes to save them." 

We arrived at the police-court some time 


^ to hitp, and 

'froiift"the' bells and" waititw-rinto, 
oh straight to hii ^k % the 
robm and began W examine hi.s morning's 
correspondence. , : < ^ 

As it yrifl copvey some |<lea of the bouit 
missionar^a labours and relations with 
the world outside, \ye may give t wo tetters 
actually received , 

Dear Sjr, am ti poor woman with three intAil 
children. This mprnmg my huslrnml wan t cnmcted 
of burglary and sentenicJea to ihree yewts’ pmml aeivi^ 
tude. I used to give murfe lessons before unr pemhie, 
but now they are going to take the pimo awmy, 
unless I can pay the guinea for two ffiOntim* hire. 
Can you help me ? I have no fricndiki and my pnpih 
would leave me if they knew. For GtaVs Hake leg 
me what shall I do.— -Voura respectfully, 

'Fhe other ran - 

I lake my pen in hand to let you know that I 
am well and nappy, and leading a strate, «ol»er life 
on a farm here. I shall never forget how you stood 
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before the magistrate took his seat on the 
bench. The purlieus, the .passages, the 
entrances were hung about with people — a 
strange assortment — mothers with babes at 
the breast, old men, little children, several 
flashily-dressed persons of both sexes. A 
pathway was respectfully made , for the 
missionary, and he was greeted from several 
quarters. Although half-a-dozen were waiting 


by me, and when I came out <>f pHissen you w#cj the 
best friend I had in ibis world. Qod hleaa y<|ii, sir. 
I shall kepe strale fw your sake. \ 

The letters we pass together if the 
vvaiting-room.s for inale and female pristglers, 
and then to the cells, where om gai)b a 
loftier idea of human nature jt3( hearing the 
greetihgs and seeing the han^g^ips betieen 
missionary prisoners. 
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** What, Weston, you here again ? I thought 
you promised me ” 

“ Oh, sir, IVe been in such trouble at 
*ome. I didn't mean to— really I didn’t. It 
come upon me so sudden-like.” 

“ Well, well, we’ll see. But I fear the 
magistrate will not hear me this time.” 

“Oh, yes, he will, sir. Yes, he will. You 
just speak to this 
once, and I’ll cut me 
right ’and off— s’welp 
me, I will, right to 
the bone^ ” 

“There, there; 
don’t say another 
word, ril come back 
to you in a moment, 
and you can tell me 
all about it.” 

Here, too, we en- 
counter the female 
missionary, amongst 
the sinning and down- 
trodden of her sex, 
deep in her labours 
of sympathy and charity. She is t<x> busy for 
more than a smile and a passing word. “ I 
never have a moment’s idleness. There is 
so much to be done. 'J'herc are the regular 
ones — well acquainted, you know, with sin 
and poverty and misery— and there are the 
waifs and strays. Here is my visiting-card ; 
please take it and pass it along.” 'This is our 
introduction ; but we are to see this court 
missionary again, whis- 
pering words of coun- 
sel and cheer to an old 
offender as she leans 
out of the dread “ Black 
Maria,” and once more 
surrounded by other 
objects of her pro- 
fessional .solicitude. 

But to return to our 
agenda. 

When, after a round 
of inter>dews, the court 
opens, there is much 
for the missionary to 
do. He must look 
out for all the cases in 
which he is interested, 
or in which he can 
lend a helping hand. 

He has received confi- 
dences which neither 
the magistrate nor, the 
police could ever expect 
to get. As each prisoner 


stands in the dock the magistrate will con- 
stantly ask what can be done for this or that 
case. At the missionary’s suggestion many 
cases are put back till the afternoon, or 
remanded for a longer period; and magistrate 
and missionary often consult together on 
the varioi^ cases. I.^ter in the day the 
missionary is present during the time of 
applications for sum- 
monses or advice, 
before starting out 
on a round of hou*se- 
to-house visits. 

“ This,” said Mr. 
Nelson, opening an 
adjacent door, “ is 
my public wardrobe, 
our clothing and out- 
fitting stores. You 
see,” he continued, 
“a man’s appearance 
s o o ft c n c o u n t s 
against him. He 
has been out of 
w’ork for a long 
time, and his ai>parel is frayed and patched 
to .such an extent that he often becomes 
a butt for ridicule. Such a man, how- 
ever honest and willing, is seriou.sly handi- 
cap} )ed in his efforts to obtain a liveli 
hood, and finally loses his self-respect and 
grow's to l)e as w’orthle.ss as he looks. It is 
for this reason that we welcome gifts of 
clothing, wh^(‘h often serve to rehabilitate 
some poor fellow in 
both sefises of the 
word.” 

An odd story is told 
in connection with the 
slop-chest. Years ago 
a gentleman well 
known in City circles 
had th/c r^isfortune t^ 
spend an evening in 
too convivial a fashion, 
with the result* that he 
found himself locked 
up in the police-station 
for the night. He was 
particularly fond of 
dress, and his clothes 
were all of an aggres- 
s i V el y resplendent 
make and material. 
When, in the morning, 
the folly of his be- 
haviour wa.s borne in 
upon him as he lay 
stretched in his cell, 
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and the gorgeousness of his raiment smote 
his eye, he asked .hurriedly if he could not 
have a raoment^s conversation with the court 
missionary, 

I can't go into court with* these things,” 
be said, “I can't face the ridicule of the 
crowd. Can't you give me something else 
to wear? Perhaps there is some prisoner 
who would exchange clothes with me ? ” 

Naturally, the missionary felt that this 
•proposition was a trifle 
out of his line ; neverthe- 
less, as the stockbroker was 
insistent and was prepared 
not merely to exchange on 
equal terms, but 
even add a sove- 
reign into the 
bargain, a deal 
with the mission 
wardrobe was 
effected. 'I’he 
beautiful gr^' 
frock-coat, the 
plaid trousers, the 
o r a n ge - c heck 
waistcoat, and the 
st:arlet cravat were 
folded up and 
placed on the 
shelves, while their 
late owner donned 
a dark tweed suit 
Somewhat the 
worse for wear. 

Several years 
passed ; the stock- 
broker's garments 
reniained undis- 
turbed on their 
shelf. 'They 1 k ¥1 
been .several times 
offered to ship- 
wrecked sTrug - for - lifeurs by the court 
missionary, but invariably refused, one un- 
fortunate, who l\ad been rescued from a fire, 
remarking that the\' were “ a bit to(i gaudy ” 
for his use. Better go naked and umble, 
governor, than wear such a song- an ’-dance 
uniform,” he said. 

On the other hand, the stockbroker himself 
did not rest undisturbed. He lost heavily, 
took regularly to drink and evil ways, and 
ended by becoming a common nuisance. 
One night this man got into a brawl with a 
costermonger in Newman Street, attacked the 
intervening ix)licenian, and in the ensuing 
fray had his clothes almost torn from his 
body. He was taken to the same police- 


station, and in the morning was visited by 
the same court missionary. 

** L(X)k here,” said the maa ** 'Pen years 
ago you did me a good turn ” i and he related 
the incident, adding, I little lh0U|^ht I 
should ever come to this.” 'Phe missionary 
held out his hand, ** Don't desiMitr/ he said ; 
“111 do you another good turn. I've got 
your old clothes here yet. ^;*ut them on, 
forget all that has happened m the interval, 
promise me you’ll 
turn over a new 
leaf, and Pll get 
you a sin wu ion.” 

'Phe M retched 
man got into hiji' 
gentleman’s garb, 
on the strength of 
which and the mis- 
sionary’s story the 
magistrate dis- 
charged him, The 
promise was both 
given and kept, and 
the man is now a 
self - respiH ting 
menjber of society. 

After leto'ittg the 
[)recincts of the 
police * court we 
turn to other ciiurts 
-- these and iillt‘ys, 
mean streets - 
where the mission 
ary is i>aying his 
( alls ami intjuiring 
about the fortunes 
of his “ friends.” 
W't* meet many re- 
formed artisans iWkI 
niuviqs in their 
homes, and when 
it is all ovei a very 
tiring, strenuous day has been passed. 

'There is i)lenty of romaia e ando( ( usion 
ally comedy -in the court missionary’s life. 
Not a day passes without itH'idi‘nl'> <^ften ol 
a striking character. A tew veins ago an 
elderly man was expelled from a common 
lodging-house and arrested foi vagrancy. He 
was said to have seen better da)s. In cmirt 
he created a sensation l>\ e\» laiming , - 
“What do you charge me with? Not 
working? T have worked likt* a slave ft>i 
forty years. I accumulated a ^ast fotrtune 
by the sweat of my brow, I had a maHtmon 
in San Francisco that cost me fitiN ilumiand 
pounds. 1 liad another in Melbourne. 1 
owned a yacht and spent my wimerts at 
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Monte Carlo, I gave 
thousands to charity — 
thousands. Now I am 
ruined and want six- 
pence and there is no- 
body to give it to mel 

Everybody thought 
the man was mad, and 
the police testified that 
his story was ridiculous 
— that they knew from 
inquiry that the ‘‘ex-mil- 
lionaire^' had been a 
dead-beat all his life. 

Everybody present ex- 
pected he would be sent 
to prison, but the mis- 
sionary spoke up and 
asked the police, ** Do 
you know this man’s 
name ? ” 

No ; we know his 
alias. He wouldn’t tell 
his true name.” 

“ He told me,” was the 
quiet response. And 
everything he says I 
believe to be true. I 
am now in communica- 
tion with his relatives.” 

'Fhe quondam millionaire was discharged. 

Once a young American was charged at 
Westminster Police-Court with attcm[)ted 


suicide at the end of a 
long run of ill-luck. He 
was remanded on the 
court missionary prorpis- 
ing to look after him. 
'Mr. Barnett took the 
mm home and kept him 
for four weeks, at the 
end of which time he 
was able to provide him 
with a new suit of clothes 
and send him back to 
his own people. ’ ‘ 
That happened seven 
years ago. The mis- 
sionary thought no more 
of the episode.. One 
day last September an 
American gentleman 
drove up to the police- 
court in a motor-car and 
asked to see the mission- 
ary. “ The man whom 
you b&riended years ago 
has risen to an import- 
ant position of trust. I 
have come to liquidate 
his debt. Here is ten 
pounds, and if you ever 
have any hard case rely 
upon me for a hundred pounds if you want it.” 

Mr. Barnett took the visitor’s card and read 
thereon the name of a well-known millionaire. 
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My IVedding-Day, 

By Richard Marsh. 


HE night before iHy wedding- 
day I could scarcely sleep a 
wink-^that is, to speak of. I 
suppose it was partly the ex- 
citement ; because, of course, 
I could not help thinking — 
and there were so many things to think of 
‘‘Now, Maud,” said mamma, when she was 
bidding me good-night, “don’t you girls stop 
up talking. You get between the sheets as 
soon as you’re upstairs, and go to sleej) at 
once.” Hut she might as well have talked to 
the moon. Of course, Eveleen came in to 
have what she called a “ few last words ” ; 
from the way she said it there might have 
been going to be a funeral instead of a 
wedding. J hiuf not previously suspe(*ted 
her of being sentimental ; but that night she 
was positively depressing. And so horridly 
hopeful. She hoped that George would 
make a good husband, and that we should 
be happy, and that 1 should never regret 
what 1 was doing, and that it would all turn 
out for the best, and that marriage would 
suit me, and that 1 should not go into a 
rapid decline, as Aunt Louisa did, and that 
^jcorge would not (|uarrel with mamma, and 
that he would not estrange me® from all my 
relations and friends, and, that whatever 
happened I should always remember she was 
the only sister I had ; she kei)t on hoping 
that sort of thing till I |iad to bundle her off 

To crown all, when at last I was between 
the sheets, w^ho should come (Tee[)ing into 
the room like a*ghost but mamma herself, 
plough it must have been frightfully late ; 
and her niaMnet was positively sepulchral. 

“When you were a small child,” she 
began, ‘‘ I always used to come and kiss you 
before you went to sleep ; have you for- 
gotten ? ” Of course I had not forgotten. 
“ So I have come again to kiss you, for the 
last time.” 

“ I>ear mother, Tm not dying, to-morrow; 
at least, I hope not.” 

“ That depends on what yt>H mean by 
dying which was ,a cSj^rful thing to say ! 
“ I trust, my dear daughter, that events will 
prove you have chosen wisely, arid that you 
will have every happiness ; my own mariiecjl 
life has not been without its trials. Only, in 
the midst of your own happiness, do not 


forget that you have a mother, and that you 
are still my child. God bless you ! ” 

As she stooped over to kiss me I felt her 
tears fall on my cheeks. I'hat fininlud me. 
After she had gone I had a good cry— the 
first I had had for years and years. I was 
more than half disposed to jump oul t)f bed 
and run after her and promise that 1 would 
never leave her — never ! never! nevet ! butv 
— 1 managed not to. Still, I was an\ thing 
but comfortable, lying all alone in the dark 
there. Recaiise I (X)uld not shut ww eyes 
to the fact that mamma had .said tilings to 
George, and that George had .said things 
to mamma, and that jyajxi had said things to 
both of thorn ; and everybody knows Ilow 
that sort of thing grows, till a breach is made 
which may never l>c bridged over, rheii 
there was my die.ss. 'Fhree times 1 hud had 
to have it altered ; til), finally, in despera- 
tion, I had matle up my mind to hrue an 
entirely new bodice made, 1 could not go to 
the altar screwed up so tight as to be in 
continual tern)r of my seams bursting, or t*Ue 
being suffocated. Cjeorge would be furious 
if anything did happen. 'I'he new boilme 
was .something of a fit. But it had not yet 
come home, thougli Mme. Sylvia had 
promised-' pledged what she called her pro- 
fe.ssional reputation — that it should 
before ten o’ckx k to-morrow morning. 8till» 

1 could not help owning to myself thgt I had 
sc arcely any faith in the woman ; and suppose 
it did not come? My wr^dding'dres.s ! 

The horror of such a prospec t wm too 
much for me. 1 believe it friglitened m^ to 
sleej\ if you could c:all it sleep. Because* 
then I dreamt 'SUch dreams! 'Fhey witcj 
really dreadful nightmares. 1 know that In 
one of them George was throwing mamma 
out of the window and 1 had on scarcely a 
rag, and papa, laughing like a maniac, was 
cutting my wedding-dress into tiny .shr^is 
and Eveleen vvas shrieking ; when, in the 
very midst pf it,^ I woke with a start a 
frightful stah to find that someone was 
gripping' my shouldei; wjih a cltttch of jfited, 
and that a voic^e was saying.^to me iit ihc 
pitchy darkness ^ 

“ Maud, waice up l--wgke np ! d hevit? art* 
burglars in the house i they are in the 
drawing-room, stealing your presents 1 ” 
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Roused out of sleep by a thunder-dap like 
that, it was not surprising if I were disposed 
to wonder where I was and what had 
happened. 

‘‘Who is it?” I inquired. “And whafs 
the matter ? ” 

“ It's Eveleen ! And as for what's the 
matter, they’re not my presents, so it’s not 
of the slightest eonsequence to me what 
becomes of them, though I should not be in 
the least surprised if theyVc all of them gone 
by now. Do wake up ! ” 

Before I really knew it I was not only wide 
awake, but I was stealing along the [jitch- 
dark passage in my night-gown, with Iwe- 
leen’s hand in mine. Sure enough, as we 
leaned over the baluster, we could see. 


room went out ; I heard a scrambling noise, 
as if somebody was stumbling against furni- 
ture and knocking over chairs. Then I saw 
a blind lifted and a figure leaped through the 
open windo\^, I believe I should have 
leaped after him if Eveleen had not stopped 
me. I had already lifted the corner of the 
blind when she shouted : — 

“ Maud ! What are you going to 
do?” 

“ I can see him running across the lawn, 
and I believe he's taken all my presents ! ” 

“ If he has, whatever good do you suppose 
you’ll be able to do by jumping through the 
window after him ? ” 

“ 'I'here he is ! He’s going through the 
gate I lie’ll escape ! ” 


through the open door, that there was a light 
in the drawing-room, where all my wedding- 
presents were laid out 
for inspection. 

“ What are you doing 
in there?” 1 cried. 

“ \Vho are you ? ” 

Looking back, they 
seem rather foolish 
questions to have asked. 

It was, perhaps, because 
she felt this strongly 
that, without the slight- 
est warning, Eveleen 
burst into the most 
appalling shrieks and 
yells. 

“Help! hclj) ! - 
murder ! — thieves 1 — 
burglars !- -help-p ! ” 

1 had never su.speo 
led h(T of having siu'h 
powerful lungs. It was 
partly owing to the 
surprise occasioned by 
tlie discovery, and | 
partly to the thrill which 
the noi.se she made .sent , 
right through me, that 
1 was indu('(^d to do 
I he most daring - and 
also the ra.shest — thing 
1 ever did do.’ With- , r 


Eveleen, coming rushing across the room. 
Hung her arms around me and held me 
tight. 

“ Come back ! ” slu^ 
cried ; which were 
hardly the correct 
words to ii.se, since, as 
a mattt'r of fact, I had 
not a('lually gone. 

'I'hen papa and 
mamma and the ser- 
vants came hurrying in, 
and there was a fine 
to-do. That burglar 
had apparently suj)- 
ly ])osed that those wed- 
p ding-presents had beeif 
laid out for his inspec' 

' tion. Anyhow, he had 
^ gone ('arefully over 
them and selected the 
«^very best. As Eveleen 
rather coarsely ~ - and 
also •ungratefully —put 
it, the things he had left 
behind ^ w^ere hardK^ 
worth haviiTg. He had 
taken Aunt Jane’s tur- 
(|uoise bracelet, and 
Uncle Henry’s pearl 
necklace, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie's diamond 
brooch, iind, indeed, 


out giving Eveleen the 
least hint of my inten- 
tion, I flew down the 
stairs and dashed into the drawing-room in 
my night-gown, just as 1 was. What would 
have happened if the burglar had stayed 
and attacked me is too terrible for thought. 
Fortunately, he did nothing of the kind. Just 
as I tore through the door the light in the 
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nearly every scrap of 
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jewellery, and the 
silver lea-service, and 
the dressing-case-SiSeorge's own present to 
me —and five cheejues, and all sorts of things j 
though, of course, in the excitement of the 
moment, we could hardly be certain what he 
had taken ; but I may .say at once that it 
turned out to be worse even than we feared. 
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li^en, at last, a poHcem did* appear upon smoothly and be an nice as it coulij be* 

the scene, he was anything but sympathetic. Instead of which anything mom tragic CogW 

From his manner we might have left my hardly be conceived* 
presents lying about on purpose, and the W' begin wjjtl^, Eveleeh, who necmed 

window open too. He was the most dis- destined on thal"*bccasion to act m a bird 

agreeable policeman I ever did encounter. of ill-omen, awoke me, for the second time, 
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Anyone would easily imagine that after out of sleep with a piece of infonnalion 
such an interruption there was no more sleep which was really almost worse than her first 
for me that night. ljut mamma insisted had been. Indeed, for a moment or two, 
upon my going back to bed. Extraordinary when I realized all that it meant, it seetned 
though it may seem, I believe I was no to me to be an absolutely crushing blow* 
sooner between the sheets than 1 was fast She waited till she was sure that 1 havl my 
asleep. And that time I had no dreams. I .eyes wide open ; then she let fall her bottib- 
was visited rfo premonitions of what was shell. 

to happen to me on what I had meant should Maud, I have another pl<‘asant pitM'e of 

be the happiest day of my life. My existence news for you. llertha has the measles.’^ 
had been uneventful up to then. Scarcely “Eveleen,'' I exclaimed, starting in 
anything worth speaking of had occurred, bed, ** what do you mean ? 
except my meeting George. It appeared that “Exactly what Isay. And as ("onstance 
Fate had resolved to crowd into a few hours slept with her last night she will probably 
the misfortunes which might very well have have them also, so that you will, at any mte, 
been spread over the nineteen years I had be two bridesmaids short. Read that.’’ 
been in the world. Everytiing^ent wrong ; She handed me a letter which she had 
some evil spirit had been loose that day been holding in her hand. Seating h#8clf 
to play on me as many cruel granks as it on the side of my bed, she Watched me with 
possibly could — I feel sure of it. Stealing an air of calm resignatlfeii while I reall it. 
my wedding-presents was only the beginning. It was easy enough for her to be caliii ; it 
I had worked and schemed, planned and was different for me. I had arranged for 
contrived, so that everything ifhould go four bridesmaids. Bertha ElUa was to be 

Vol. xxIx.-t12. 
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one ; her cousin, Constance Farrer, was to 
be another. Bertha had had for some days 
what we had thought was a cold ; during the 
night it had turned into measles — at her time 
of life, because she was as old as I was. 
And ('onstance had actually slci)t in the 
same bed with her. So, as Mrs. Ellis had 
written to point out, it was altogether out of 
the question that either of them should be 
present at my wedding. 

“Now,” 1 demanded, “perha{)s you will 
be so good as to tell me what I am to do.” 

“ I suppose it would be too late to get any- 
one to take their places ? ” 

“At the eleventh hour — practically at the 
church door? And wlio is to get into their 
dresses? They are both of them so 
ridiculously small.” 

“ You W'ould have tliem like that in or<ier 
to make you look tall. It seems as if it were 
a judgment.” 

“How can you say such awful things? 
Why don’t you suggest something ? ” 

“The only thing I am able to suggest is 
that you should do without them and put up 
with Ellen and me.” 

“You know very well that I only asked 
Ellen Mackenzie bet'ause 1 knew that her 
mother was going to give me a diamond 
brooch —and now it’s stolen. It’s not alone 
that she’s hideous, but she won’t harmonize 
with me in the very least ; and, anyhow^, 
having only two bridesmaids will s])oil 
everything.” 

“ Then there’s nothing for you to do 
except postpone the wedding, unless you 
know of some establishment where' they hire 
out bridesmaids of all shapes and sizes on 
the shortest notice.” 

“Tf it were your wedding-day 1 wouldn’t 
talk to you so heartlessly. How can you be 
so unkind ? ” 

“ IVay, Maud, don’t start (Tying. Red 
eyes and a red nose won’t improve either 
your appearan(’e or anything els(\ \'oii are 
{)erfectly aware how your nose does go red 
on the slightest provocation.” 

"j alk about the affection of an only sister ! 
Mamma came in just as 1 felt like shaking 
Eveleen. 

“Oh, mamma,” I burst out, “Bertha Ellis 
has the measles, and Constance Farrer is 
almost sure to have them, so 1 shall lx* two 
bridesmaids short, and I had set m)' heart on 
having four.” 

Mamina was, if anything, less demon- 
strative in the way of sympathy even than 
Eveleen. 

“ Be so good, Maud, as not to excite 


yourself unnecessarily. You will have jneed 
of all your self-control before the day is over. 
Anything more unreasonable than your father’s 
conduct I cannot imagine. He insists on 
going to the City.” 

At that both Eveleen and I jumped up. 

“But, mamma, he’s to give me away at 
half-past twelve ! ” 

“That makes not the smallest difference 
to your father. It seems that there’s some 
absurd foreign r>evvs which he says will turn 
that ridiculous ('ity ujiside down, and he 
simply insists on going.” 

I was beginning to put some clothes on 
anyhow. 

“ Then he sha'n’t ! — I won’t let him ! 
Mamma, you mustn’t let him ! ” 

“It’s all very well for you to say that, and 
goodness knows I have dcjiic my best ; but 
you might as well talk to a wooden figure 
head as to your falluT when he is in one of 
his moods. He's gone ahx'ady.” 

“Cone ! Mamma ! ” 

“ He said that if he w’as not back at 
twelve he would meet you at tlu' church 
door at half-])ast ; but you know how he may 
be relied u])on to keep an a])pointment of 
that kind ; es])e(dal!y as he went out of his 
way to inform me— not for the first time — 
that the whole business is a pack of rubbish.” 

d’here arc fathers, no doubt, who take 
the tenderest inten'st in everything Avhich 
concerns their children ; especially when 
they have only two, and both of them an 
daughters. But if my father has any tender- 
ness in him he manages to conceal the fact 
from the knc^wledge of his family. And as 
for interest, I doubt if he takes any real 
interest in either of^us. When (leorge was 
coming to the house about seven times a 
week mamma dropped a^. hint to papa to 
scnind Heorge as to what was the object of 
his droj)ping in so often. Hut papa coidd 
not be induced to take it. 

“ Don’t )'ou try to induce me to ask the 
man if he intends to make a fool of himself, 
because I won’t do it.” That was all that 
paj)a could be persuaded to say. 

When, after all, without any promj)ting 
from anyone, George put to me tlu^ question 
on wdiich hinged so mu('h of my life’s happi- 
ness, it was ever so long before anyone said 
a word about it to pajia. A.^ to referring 
(icorge to him, as some daughters, more 
fortunately situated, might have clone, I knew 
better. At last, (me evening, when I was 
alone with him in the drawing-room after 
dinner, I managed to find courage enough to 
tell him. 
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Papa, I think you ought to know that I 
am engaged to be married.’' 

. He looked up from the book which he 
was reading. 

“ What's that ? Rubbish ! ”• 

He looked down again. It was a pro- 
mising beginning. 

“It may be rubbish, but it is a simple 
fact. I am engaged to be married.” 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“I should have thought 
you would have known 
my age. 1 was eighteen 
last birthday.” 

' “ In another ten years 
it will be time enough to 
think of nonsense of that 
sort.” 

“ "I'en years ! I am 
going to be married in 
six weeks from to day.” 

“ Be so good as not to 
interrupt me when Pm 
reading with non.sensicfil 
observations of that 
kind.” 

I'hat was the form my 
father’s congratulations 
took. It may easily be 
imagined what troul>le 
we had with him. He 
could not be brought to 
regard things seriously, 
jt was not merely be- 
cause he thought 1 was 
loo young ; if I had licen 
fifty it would liave been 
exactly the same. It was 
.simj)ly because he hated 
being bothered. And 
yet when, after re})eated 
trials, it was drivdh home 
to his understanding that 
t was going#to •be married, and that George 
was a rc'spectable person, he surprised me by 
the generosity which he all at once displayed. 
One morning, as he was leaving the breakfast- 
table to start for the Gity, he slipped a piece 
of paper into my hand. 

“ That’s to buy clothes.” 

When I had looked at it, and .saw it was a 
cheque, and the figures which were on it, 
I jumped up and ran after him into the 
hall, and kissed him. 

“ What’s that for ? ” he demanded. I 
explained. Putting his hand on my shoulder 
he turned me towards the light and looked 
me up and down. Then he remarked, 
“Perhaps, after all, that young man’s not 


such a fool as I thought him.*' U wa.s the 
nearest approach to a c<.Hnpliment he had 
ever paid me. 

What we had to endure from him on the 
great question of the wedding ! His ideas 
on the subject were barbarism. 

“ Let us all go in a four-wheeler v we can 
put the young man on the box-- and drive 
round the corner to the nearest regif^itrar. It 


will all ])e done in a business like matlner 
inside ten minutes.” 

'Phat was his notion of what a wedding 
ought to be. 1 need scaiceb’ say that mine 
was entirely difTerent. 1 had made up iny 
mind to have a really jm'tty wedding. May 
Harvey had been married tlu* year before. 
Hers was a {)rctty wedding ; I had res<»lved 
that mine should be pr(;tti(‘r still. Mammae 
Eveleen, and I arranged everything. By 
degrees we persuaded liim, it not exactly to 
agree, then at least to wink at what was 
going to happen. On one point I was — 
that he .should give me away. I|e promised 
that he would. But when he began to rdalixe 
what a pretty wedding really nu^ant he 
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became restless and more and more trying, 
and he said the most horrid things. And 
now on the very day itself he had gone off 
to the City 1 If I could have relied on his 
returning at twelve, or even on his meeting 
me at the church at half-past, I should not 
have minded. But I was perfectly aware 
that if business was at all pressing he would 
think nothing of sending one of his clerks 
to take his place ; on some absolutely 
essential matters I knew to my cost that 
he had not the slightest sense of propriety. 
As, however, all I could do was to hope for 
the best, there was nothing left but to appear 
resigned. 

“ I presume if my own father doesn’t care 
enough about me to trouble himself to be 
present at my marriage it’s not of the slightest 
consequence.” 

Just as I was about to sigh Eliza, the 
housemaid, appeared in the doorway, address- 
ing mamma. 

If you please, maam, cook’s going.” 

Mamma turned round to her with a start. 

Cook’s going — where ? ” 

“ She’s leaving the situation.” 

Eliza ! What do you mean ? ” 

‘‘If you please, ma’am, Mary and she 
have been having words about who it was 
left the drawing-room window open last 
night ; and then Mary she said she believed 
as how it was cook’s young man who broke 
in and stole Miss Maud’s presents ; and then 
cook she said that after that she wouldn’t 
stay with her in the same house not another 
minute ; so she’s gone upstairs to put her 
things together.” 

Off went mamma to interview cook. I 
turned to Eveleen, who was still sitting on 
the side of my bed with an air of complete 
unconcern, as if nothing whatever mattered. 
I always did say that she was almo.st too 
much like papa. 

“It seems as if everything was going 
wrong — everything ! Eveleen, what is the 
time ? ” 

“Just past ten.” 

“ Past ten ! Has my dress come ? ” She 
shook her head with an air of the utmost 
nonchalance. If it had been her dress ! 
“ But Mme. Sylvia promised that I should 
have it before ten ! And I’ve had no break- 
fast ! ” 

“ There is breakfast waiting for you down- 
stairs.” 

“ As if I wanted any breakfast ! As if I 
could eat, feeling as I do ! You know that I 
had arranged to commence dressing at ten ! 
Eveleen, what am I to do ? ” 


“ You mean about the dress ? It’s only 
just past ten ; it may come still.” 

“ May come 1 Eveleen, do you want me 
to — to hit you ? Eliza or someone must go 
at once and fdtch it, finished or not.” 

“ I dare say Eliza can go, if you think it 
necessary. If you take my advice you won’t 
excite yourself.” 

“Won’t excite myself! If it were your 
wedding and your dress you’d talk in a 
different strain.” 

“ I should have made different arrarige- 
ments.” 

“ You would have made ” I bit my 

lip till it nearly bled ; I had to do something 
to stop myself. “ T know how nice you can 
be if you like ; but I don’t mean to quarrel 
with you, to-day of all days, if I can help it.” 
As 1 was speaking Eliza reappeared in the 
doorway. “Eliza, I want you to get a 
hansom and to tell the man to drive you to 
Mme. Sylvia’s as fast as he can. I’ll give 
you a note to her. You’re to bring my dress 
back with you. I’ll write the note while 
you’re putting on your hat. Do be as quick 
as you can.” 

“ If you please, miss. Miss Mackenzie’s 
downstairs.” 

A voice exclaimed behind Eliza : — 

“ Oh, no, she’s not ; she’s here.” There 
.stood Ellen, in her bridesmaid’s dre.ss, all 
smiles. She came bustling into the room — 
in that bustling way she always has. “ Well, 
my children, how are you ? And how’s the 
sweet young bride? You told me to be here 
by ten — ready dressed — and here I am. 
What do you think of it ?” She turned and 
twi.sted herself about so as to show off her 
dres.s. “ It’s a bit t’ght under the arms and 
a shade loose in the back, but it’s not so bad. 
Am I the first? Where are Bertha and 
Con.stance ? ” 

I waved my hand towards Eveleen. - 

“ Tell her — I can’t 1 ” 

Eveleen told her everything, and 1 will 
say this for her, she made out things to be 
as bad as they very well could be. Ellen 
Mackenzie’s face was a study. She is one of 
the plainest girls I know— her dress did not 
suit her at all ; I knew it wouldn’t ; nothing 
ever does ; and she seemed to grow plainer 
and plainer as she li.stened. ]Jut she was 
pore sympathetic than any of my relations 
had been. She threw her arms round me, 
quite indifferent as to what might happen to 
her dress, 

“ You poor darling ! 'fo have had your 
presents stolen — and two bridesmaids down 
with the measles — and your father gone to that , 
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horrid City — and the servants quarrelling — 
and now no wedding-dress! As to that 
Mme* Sylvia, if I were in your place . I 
should feel like wringing her neck.” 

“ I shouldn’t be surprised if I did wring it 
if my dress isn’t ready by the time that Eliza 
gets there. Eliza, haven’t you got your hat 
on ? ” • 

She had actually stood there looking on 
and listening, with her eyes and mouth wide 
open. But she was ready almost as soon as 
the note was —it was a note ! And just as 
we had started her off, with strict injunctions 
to come back at once and bring the dress 
with her, if she had to snatch it out of 
the dressmaker’s hands, a person arrived 
who stated that he was a detective and had 
come to inquire into the burglary, and who 
insisted on seeing me. So we saw him all 
three of us together, and a most unpleasant 
interview it was. He asked me the most 
di sagreeable ( |uestions, 
wanting to know what 
I valued the missing 
j)rescnts at, and how 
much they had cost, 
and if the jewellery 
was real, and unplea- 
sant things of that sort. 

While we were in the 
very midst of it mamma 
came in in a state of 
painful excitement. 

‘‘Are you a police- 
man ? ” she demanded. 

“ Because if you are 
I .should like you to 
tell my cook and my 
parlourmaid that if thejj 
leave my house this 
day without givjng me 
due and proper notice 
.they will do so at their 
peril, and %ha1; 1 shall 
prosecute them both as 
sure as they are living.” 

The detective stroked 
his chin and seemed 
disinclined to do as 
mamma desired. She 
went on : “ My parlourmaid has been making 
the most unwarrantable accusations against 
my cook, in consec|uence of which she declares 
that she won’t stay in the house anolRer 
minute ; and when I told my parlourmaid what 
1 thought of her behaviour she announced that 
she should also go at once. They are both 
perfectly well aware that it is my daughter’s 
wedding-day, and that if they do g(j every- 


thing will be in a state of confusion j AO I 
want you to speak to them and bring them to 
a proj^r sense of their du^y.” 

The detective still .seemed dubious, 

“I am afraid, madam, that son of 
thing hardly comes within my jurisdiction. 
But if they are going I should like to ask them 
a few que.stions al)out this burglary before 
they leave the hou.se.” 

Cook with her hat on, and Mary with 
hers in her hand, liad been standing in the 
doorway all the while, ('ook )h»w came for- 
ward - battle in her eye ; we always had had 
trouble with her temper. 

“ Tin tjuile ready to answer any qtteslions 
that’s put to me ; hut if anyone says a \vorcJ 
against Mr. Barsons, who’s as lamest and 
respectable a man as evt'r walked thj}!i earth, 
then I say they’re liars.” 

'I'hen came Mary, who, as we had all of m 
noticed, always had a way of hinting more 
than she aetuallv .said. 

“ W hat i say is true, 
and I’m not gi»ing to 
be frighteJKsl from 
speaking the tntth by 
anyone. I sn\ that 
Mr. I’arsons wan hang' 
ing about this house 
last night till after 
twelve o’clock ; and so 
Ik* was.” 

'Fhere was a ftightful 
scene. I belitve, if 
the deUs’tive had m>t 
been present, that those 
two women wotild have 
attacked each ollien 
When liveleen and 
i^ilen got me back into 
my own roopt my 
nerves wt*re in such a 
state that I was trem- 
bling all over. It was 
[)ast eleven. There 
WtTC still no signs 
Eli/a or my dress. The 
carriage was to come to 
take me to the c hurch 
at twelt e ; the wedding 
was to be at half-past ; as we wanted toemmh 
the afternoon train for I’aris we had arranged 
to have it early.^ I was feeling both mij(erabl^ 
and desperate, altogether diflerent fronfj what 
I had intended to feel. 

“ I shall go and fetch the drt‘ss niyaflf,’* I 
said. 

“ Rather than you shall do that,” exetttimed 
Eveleen, “I’ll go myself.” And she wenl. 
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a few wcH’ds of advice before she ^ 
:ed. ** Do control yourself, Maud, and ' 
don^t give way, Everything will be all right 
if you keejp calm. I promise to bring you 
your dress in twenty minutes, if I don’t meet 
Eliza with it on fti'e way.” 

It was all very well for her to talk about 
keeping calm, but 1 had reached *• stage 
when something had to be done. *80 I threw 
myself on the bed and had a cry. Although 
Ellen did try to comfort me it was not the 
slightest use. Then, when she saw the state 
I was in, she started crying too. And while 
we were both of us at it in came mamma. 
She was almost in a worse condition than we 
were. Cook and Mary had both left, and 
the detective liad gone without having done 
the slightest good, and everything was topsy- 
turvy. The refreshments for the reception 
which was to take place after the wedding 
were to come in from outside, and the waiters 
also ; still, it was dreadful to be practically 
servantless. Mamma was in such a state of 
painful agitation that she almost drove me 
to hysterics. Then Jane, the kitchenmaid, 
came rushing in. Since Eliza had not yet 
returned, she was the only maid we had in 
the house. 

** Jf you please, ma’am, the carriages have 
come.” 

*** Carriages ! What carriages ? ” 

“To take Miss Maud and her bridesmaids 
to the wedding, ma’am,” 

“Wedding!” Mamma laughed; it was 
an awful sound, “Since it does not seem 
likely that there will be any wedding, it will 
hardly be worth their while to wait.” 

' “ Shall I tell them to go, ma’am ? ” 

When the idiotic Jane asked that question 
I leapt right off the bed on to the floor. 

'“ Mamma 1 Jane ! How can you be so 
absurd?” 

t was just going to give both of them a 
, 'piece of my mind— because mamma's con- 
tduct really was ridiculous — when someone 
.else came tearing up the staircase. It was 
Eveleen, followed by a smartly-dressed young 
Wdman carrying a large box — at which I 
a dash — with Eliza in the rear, 
r'" “ Here’s your dress ! ” cried Eveleen. 
j ^ The young woman began to exi^lain. 

I “Mme. Sylvia sends her apologies, and 
piopei? you will excuse her for having kept 
prdu’wakitig ; but there has been an unavoid- 
%IAb delay owing to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding ” 

|i ^Eveleen cut her short. 

We’ll have the apologies and all that sort 
thing afterwards. What you bave to do, 


Maud, is to put on that dress in the shortest 
tipie on record, and let’s hope it Hts. You’ve 
been crying— so have you, mamma — and 
Ellen! You’re three nice people. As foi^ 
you, Ellen, nothing will get those marks off 
your face except clean water, and you’ll have 
to wash.” 

Ellen’s complexion takes a tremendous 
time ; she uses all sorts of things for it, so 
that that was a bad blow for her. We all 
began to bustle. The young woman began 
to unpack the dress, and I got quite ready to 
slip into it when it was unpacked. Suddenly . 
there was an exclamation from Mme. Sylvia’s 
assistant. 

“ My goodness ! what is this ? ” She was 
holding up what looked as if it were some 
weird sort of a blouse made of all the colours 
of the rainbow ; it was certainly not part of 
my wedding-dress. She stared and we 
stared. Then she dropped on to a chair with 
a groan. “There’s been a mistake,” she 
gasped. “ In the hurry I’ve brought a dress 
which we have been making for Mrs. Mark- 
ham for a fancy-dress ball, and I’m afraid 
your dress has gone to her.” 

There are moments in life when, the worst 
having come to the worst, obviously the only 
thing left to do is to look it boldly in the face. 

I realized that one of those moments had 
come to me then. All hope was gone; 
nothing remained but to calmly face despair. 

I gave myself a sort of mental pinch, and 
walked quietly up to that young woman, c, 
feeling — and •no doubt looking — almost 
dangerously cool. I picked up the parti- 
coloured garment, which was all that had 
been brought to me after all that strain and 
stress. 

“ This looks as if it‘’might be some sort of 
fancy dress. Am I to understand that it is a 
fancy dress ? ” ® 

I believe that that assistant was overawed^ 
by my manner. ^ i 

“Yes ; it’s for one of our customers — a 
Mrs. Markham — for a fancy-dress ball.” 

“ And, pray, where is my wedding- 
dress ? ” 

“ I expect it has been sent to Mrs. Mark- 
ham in mistake for hers.” 

“ And when may I rely on receiving it back 
from Mrs. Markham ? ” 

“ Not before to-morrow, at the earliest ; it ■ 
has been put on a train at Euston — she lives 
in the North.” 

“ Since I am to be married to-day, it will 
not be of much use to me to-morrow, will it? 
Put this article back in your box. Return it 
to Mme. Sylvia, and inform her, with my 
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cpaipliments, that she will hear from my i ‘‘Likethk You and I will drive |o the 

solicitors. I should imagine that she will church together, atid I will explain every- 

probably hear from Mrs. Markham^s solicitors thing' to you as we go. I hurried wHfe him 

also. Take Mrs. Markham's fancy costume down the staircase, calling to (:he (4 llsein slH | 

— and yourself-— away as fast afe you possibly went ; unseen, unnoticed, a ptiiver fiassea 

can. Eveleen, 1 will be married in my going- all over me as I recalled hour, In the days 

away dress.” gone bf, with a prophetic eye, 1 hm seen 

• I have little doubt that thej^ were all myself, a vision of snowy white, dt?sceind that ^ 

impressed by what, under the circumstances, staircase “ with measured stcj) and ilow,” 

seemed my almost preternatural calmness, surremnded by my bridesmaids. Mamma, 

Scarcely a word was spoken by anyone. Even Fm going to drive to the church with Mr. 

mamma merely remarked that the assistants Bowles. You and Eveleen and Klhm had 

in Mme. Sylvia's establishment seemed to be better follow in another carriage,” 

as utter idiots as their principal ; and that, My dear 1 ” mamma’s voice came back, 

for mamma, was nothing. 1 bundled her off “ What do you mean ? Fin not nearly 

to dress, and I made Eveleen and Ellen go ready yet.” ' s 

too. I attired myself for my wedding, which Maud ! ” Eveleen distinctly shouted, 
was far from what I had intended to do. It But 1 waited for nothing ; for no 
had been arranged that I should be costumed Hastening to a carriage with Mr. Bowlus, off 

by a sort of committee consisting of my four we started. It was rather an invidious posi- 

bridesmaids, with mamma acting as my super- tion ; there had been passages with Mr. 

visor. But since that arrangement had been Bowies which madt^ my situation one of 

made everything had been altered ; and as some delicacy. When George told me that 

now nothing remained but iny going-away he had asked him to he his best man, I felt 

dress, I needed no assistance in putting on that he was hardly tlie [lerson 1 should have 

that. With a travelling costume a bridal chosen for the part. However, I had not 

veil seemed almost painfully out of place, ejuite seen my way to acquaint liirn with 

so 1 resolved to do without that also. I the manner in which Mr. Bowles had 

wore a hat. 

Just as I was 
putting the finish- 
ing touches to my 
hat there came a 
•tapping at my bed- 
room door. When 
I cried, “ Come 
in ! ” to my amaze- 
ment who should 
enter hut George’s 
best man, Jack 

Bowles. , 

‘‘Maud!” he ex- 
claimed. “ What 
ever's up ?• T)o 

you know it's 
nearly two, and 
George is almost 
off his head, and 
the parson's 
going to a 
funeral ? ” 

1 turned to 

him with what maui>1’ he exclaimed, ‘what ever’s VI'?"’ 

he has since as- 
sured me was the air of a tragedy queen : behaved at Mrs. Miller’s dance ; to $p4i|Mai.k of 

“1 am ready now. We will start at nothing else. So there we were alone toother 

once.” perhaps for the last time in our livea. 

He stared, as well he might. Possibly what had passed between u» |nad© 

“ Like that ? ” he cried. him all the quicker to feel fdr me m the 
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plight in which — as I explained to him — I 
found myself. He showed the most perfect 
sympathy. Even George could not have 
been nicer. 

But, for me, disasters were not ended. I 
was to be the victim of another before the 
church was reached. It seems to me that 
motor-cars are always doing something. As 
we were passing along the busiest part of the 
High Street one of them did something then. 
It skidded — or something — and took off one 
of our back wheels. Down dropped a 
corner of the brougham with a crash which 
sent me flying into Mr. Bowles’s arms. 
Presently, when, apparently uninjured, we 
found ourselves standing in the road, the 
centre of an interested and rapidly increas- 
ing crowd, we realized that it might have 
been worse. 

“ The stars,” I murmured, with a presence 
of mind which, now that I look back upon 
it, seems to have been really phenomenal, 
“ are fighting against me in their courses.” 

“ Poor old George,” said Mr. Bowles, who 
was always rather inclined to slang, “ will be 
fairly off his nut ! ” 

All at once I espied papa coming along 
in a hansom cab. 1 called out to him. 
Stopping the cab he sprang out to us. 

“ What are you two doing here ? ” he de- 
manded, in not 

unreasonable — 


^‘At the church? WhaPs he doing 
there ? ” 

“ He’s waiting for me to come and be 
married.” 

Waiting?* Ho^^’s that? Aren’t you 
marr;ied already?” 

** No ; and — it — doesn’t look-— as if— I — 
ever — shal? be.” 

“ Jump into my hansom — you and Bowles 
— we’ll soon see about that.” 

We jumped in, Mr Bowles and I, and we 
drove off to the church — to my wedding !— 
three in a hansoiti^'cab ! If ever anyone had' 
foretold that such a thing would — or could— 
have happened to me I should have expired 
on the spot. 

When we reached the church — we did 
reach it ! — we found that such of the people 
as remained were standing on the steps or in 
the doorway. George, who was nearly dis- 
tracted, came rushing forward at the sight 
of me; the people actually cheered. It 
appeared that the clergyman — our vicar — 
who had been specially retained, had gone 
to his funeral ; but a curate, of some sort, 
had been routed out from somewhere, and he 
performed the service. Just as it was begun 
in came mamma and Eveleen and Ellen. 
The instant it was over George and I rushed 
home, got my trunks — George himself 

helped to carry 
them — and tore 


as tonishment. 
Then he went on 
to offer exactly 
the kind of ex- 
planation I had 
expected. “ Do 
you know, I’ve 
been so occupied 
that I quite over- 
looked the fact 
that I was due 
with you at 
half-past twelve. 
I hope it 
made no differ- 
ence. Where’s 
George ? ” 

He’s at*^ the 
church.” 




'* I PUT MY rtteAD ON liis SHOULPEK AND I CRIED— WITH JOY.* 



Which A re. the Most Popular Pictures ? 

11.— IN THE TATE GALLERY 


N tre^iiting of the most popular 
pictures in the National Cialicry 
in the November number of 
this Magazine, the fact which 
stood out so cons})icuously - 
that 'tile feeling of the great 
niasb of tlie visitors vvent out instinctively 

towards the finest examples of a given 

painter- is no less remarkable when the 

'late (iallery is considered and the same 
tests are apjilied to it. As in tlie c ase of the 
National (iallery, tlierc^ arc:, no doubt, those 
who will maintain 
that the gieatest 
pii'tmes aie left 

out in the ('old, sej 
to sj)(*ak, though 
the numbc*r of 
those* who will 
argue in this way 
will probably be 
i m in e a s u r a b ly 
smaller than in the 
case of the gallery 
which houses 
^)l(l Mastei 
the Tate ( iallery is 
piac'tically the* 
h o 111 e o f t h e 
modem artist, and 
t h c* c r i t i(‘ w ho 
grovels, as ii were, 
bc*f()re an Olcl 
Master has scant* 
resiiect lor a new 
one. • • 

It is almost im- 
possilile to place 
one picture asabso , 
lutely first in this 
gallery, but perhaps 
the one* which 
really takes prec'e- 
deuce of the rest is 
the late Mr. G. F. 

Watts’s “ Hope.” 

ITwv paintings are 
more familiar to 
the great body of 
the public, as 
there are few print- 
sellers who fail to 

Vol. xxix.-~13. 


exhibit it in their W'indow\s. ** ITopt* ” is 
a typical exanijile of the work of tlu' man 
w'ho regarded himsell, as he has said, ‘^is 
a thinker who hap]>cns lo use llu brush 
instead of a peiu'il *' for the c'xprcssion ol his 
thoughts. 

Mr. Cj. K. ('hesterton wiotc: . *NS(anding 
before that ])icture, he* finds liiiusc lt in the 
])resence of a great truth. jlc‘ pen rives 
that there is something in man whicli 
is always apparently on the rvv ol dis~ 
appe-aring, but never disappc*ars ” ; whih he 



‘HOPE/* Bv O. F. WAl IS, K.A. 

(Rei^roduced by permission of F. Hollyer.) 
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adds : ‘‘ an assurance which is always appa- 
rently saying farewell, and yet inimitably 
lingers, a string which is always stretched to 
snapping point, and yet never snaps.” 

‘‘ Hope ” is one of the three or four of the 
Watts pictures most frequently reproduced, 
another in the 
same gallery 
which runs it hard 
in the rac'c for 
popularity being 
“ Love ^nd Life.” 

“It is this [)ic- 
lure,” Mr. Watts 
said, ‘Svhich 
probably best 
portrays my mes- 
sage to the age.” 

“More than 
that,” as he also 
wrote, “ the pic- 
ture of my own 
which J like best 
is that in whi('h 
I believe I ha\'e 
been most sue 
cessful in ex- 
pressing my 
thought. This 
is ‘Love and 
T.ife.’ I have 
expressed my 
meaning ])erhaps 
best in this i)ic- 
tnre because this 
meaning is sim- 
plest, that Love 

by which I 
mean of course 
not physical j)as- 
sion, but altru- 
ism, tenderness 
- " deads man to 
the highest life.” 

Love, it need 
hardly be said, is 
represented by 
the male figure, 
strong in his im- 
mortal youth, his 
wings protecting 
the immature, 
girlish Life as she goes onwards up the rough 
path ; he so loving, to use the words of 
Shakespeare 

That he might not beteeni the winds of Heaven 

Visit her face loo roughly. ^ 

Beneath Love’s feet, as they ascend into the 
purer, more translucent air^ towards the bluer 


sky, violets spring, as Laertes prayed they 
might from the “ fair and unpolluted flesh ” 
of the beautiful Ophelia. It was Mr. Watts’s 
idea that without the aid and guidance of 
Love — Love in its highest — human life could 
never have been able to rise to such heights. 

Mr. Orchard- 
son’s “ Napoleon 
on Board the 
Bellerophofi"' and 
Burne-Jones’s 
“ King Copbe- 
tua” next claim 
attention, ^ 

It was with 
this picture that 
Mr. Orchardson 
“ first blazed out 
into popularity 
in to use 

the expressive 
words of Sir 
Walter Arm- 
strong. 

Of “ Napoleon 
on Board the 
BelkropJumP Sir 
Walter wrote: 
“The aesthetic 
and the intellec- 
tual elements 
alike find their 
focus in the hm 
peror’s figure. All 
the rest is com- 
plement, comple- 
ment rightly 
placed and just 
in pro])ortion, 
balancing the 
masses, picking 
up and resolving 
the" lines, ('orn- 
pleting the chords 
of colour. Mr. 
Orchardson is 
often blamed for 
his empty spaces. 
The truth is that 
spaces - - and 
I confess they 
are often ample 
enough — are seldom empty. They are 
filled with subtle colour modulations, with 
the infinite echoes of a harmony which never 
dies completely into silence. Almost the 
only exception I can call to mind occurs in 
the picture we are now discussing. The 
mainsail of the Bdkrophon seems ‘ blinder/ 



(Reproduced by permission of F. Hollyer.) 
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more monotonous and opaque, than it need 
have been. But that seems a pettifogging 
fault^to find.” 

If I, for my part, may express a personal 
impression, I should be inclined to say that 
never was the value of space treated in a 
more masterly mannet than it ^as in this 
picture by Mr." Orcha,rdson, whose influence 
has done so much in teaching us that a 
room may be furni.shed with an atmosphere 
far belter than by the multiplication of chairs, 
tables, and knick-knacks. 'Jo me the space 
introduced into this picture marks the isola- 


**How would I do?” asked the lady; 
“ everybody says 1 am strikingly like 
NafX)leoii.” 

Mr. Orchardson considered her for a 
moment. “ You know,” he said, smiling, 
“ I never see anything on the surfac e. 1 am 
always looking for the things that arr hidden 
in order to try to see them.” It was in such 
light-hearted badinage that th<» painter 
suggested that the things which people 
hacl seen had not escaped his c^yc*^. A 
sitting was arranged or, under ti\e eiirunv 
stances, should one say a standing ? and 



‘NAPOLEON ON POAKO THE ‘ BELLEkOPHON.' By W. 0. CUU HAKOSON, K.A. 


tion of Napoleon— ])liysically as well as spirit- 
ually — from the men to whose charge he was 
committed, that is a vivid, a dramatic 
consideration which adds immensely to the 
strength of the picture and could have been 
obtained in no other way. 

I'here is a'^fact connected with the painting 
of this picture which gives it what is probably 
a iini(}ue interest in the history, of art. One 
day a lady, a great friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Orchardson, called on them at the house in 
VVestgate where they were staying, and where 
the picture was actually painted. Not un- 
naturally the visitor led the conversation to 
the subject of the picture. “ Who is sitting 
to you for the model of Napolecm ? ” she 
asked. The figure had only just been 
sketched in and Mr. Orchardson said he 
had no model yet 


another after that. After the second siuing 
was over Mr. Orchardson changed his 
clothes and went off to ].>lay a st t at tennis, 
for he had built himself a real tennis court 
adjoining his studio. After game, going 
into the house to change, he thought lu* 
would look at the picture. He saw^ some- 
thing he w'anted to improve. He pic ked up 
his palette with one hand, his brusht‘s 
with ihe-’^Other. Me began to work, and 
became so engrossed that it was <.»nly 
when the afternoon had faded to iwijight 
and the twilight had darkened into 
dusk, putting an end to tile possibility 
of painting, that he realized tl\e fliglit of time 
or that his flannels were still uiu'han||ed. 
Next morning he went into the studio to mok 
at the work. He saw that it was finished, 
*‘King Gophetua and the Beggar Maid” 
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“KIN(J COJ’^IKTtlA ANJ) TIIK Ul'A'.iWH MAiD." 
By SIK K lUTkNK jONKS 


is 11 typi(’al example of the work of him of 
whom Rossetti, his master, wrote: “If, as I 
hold, the noblest picture is a painted poem, 
then I say that in the whole history of Art 
there has never been a painter more greatly 
gifted than Ihirne-Jones with the highest 
clualities of poetical invention.” The influ- 
ence of Bt)ttieelli is “ writ large ” over this 
picture, which, though conceived in 1870, 
was not really begun until l88o, and w’as 
finished in 1884, having been most wwked 
at, perhaps, in 1883. It was Exhibited in 


1884 at the Grosvenor Gallery, and it 
naturally attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. It was presented to the nation by a 
subscription, got up by a committee of 
gentlemen, w'ho paid eight thousand pounds 
for it. Shortly before it w^as sent to the 
Tate Gallery it was on exhibition at a line 
art dealer’s in Bond Street, and the IVess 
was naturally invited to see it. . I'hc rej)re- 
sentative of one of the leading papers in 
Paris, in describing it, remarked that the 
King had white hair and a white beard !. 
As a matter of fact, the King’s hair and 
beard are very dark indeed. 

I'he story of the King and the beggar 
maid is told in l^ercy’s “ Reli('s of Ancient 
Minstrelsy,” and is (pioled in at least three 
of the Shakespearian plays, while Lord 
Tennyson also made it the subjc('t of a 
poem. No 
rejiroduction 
can i)ossibly 
suggest the 
jiainting of 
the highly 
ornate ar- 
mour worn 
by the King, 
who has stc|)- 
ped from his 
throne in 
order that the 
poorly- clad 
beggar mj^fd 
with o u t 
shoes to her 
feet may sit 
in his place. 

'J'hat “Blos- 
.soms” should 
be one of the 
most ])()})ular 
pictures of 
thecollection 
is not to be 
wondered at, 
for, apart al- 
together from 
the harmonious 
colour scheme, 
there is in this 
example of the 
>vork of Albert 
Moore that 
grace, that 
classic refine- 
ment, that in- 
stinctive feeling 

for beauty which jjv albf:rt moore. 
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was so ('haracteristic of his work. To obtain 
this decorative effect he devoted the whole 
of his life from 1865, when he broke away 
from the religious work with \Yhich he had 
been occupying himself and produced “ The 
Marble Seat/' followed by Apricots,” 
Pomegranates,” and The Quartette,” 
pictures whi('h, it has been said, “ tt) many, 
evt‘n to some s('holars, seemed a revival of 
the style of the lost ancient paintings.” 


marked one of the supreme ntomenls in his 
career, the beginning of the change (rum his 
allegiance to the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 
a change which took some ten years com 
pletely to accomplish. On its aj,>pr^amrK*c 
The Vale of Rest ” created a sensation, 
yet the critics were f)y no means favourably 
impressed by it.'^- ‘ It owes its origin to a 
Scotch superstition that, when a t oHin shaped 
cloud is seen in the sky, it fore-ihndtuvw an 



In no exliibitiun of pidures in whi('h 
st'Vt'i'al of the works of .Sir John Everett 
Millais ap[)car ('ould lliere fail to be at least 
one which caught the [K)pular fancy to a 
great degree, d’he reas(ai of this is not 
difficult to understand. Millais w'as, as Sir 
Wyke Bayliss has called him, “ the ])ainter 
or men and woifien,” and in the relations of 
man and woman there must of necessity 
be that dramatic element which appeals 
forcibly to the Sfiectator, a characteristic 
which never failed to aj)pear in the work of 
the artist who, according to his contempo- 
raries, was, among the painters of the 
Victorian era, the one who.se place was 
assured as the compeer of the Old Masters. 
“The Vale of Rest,” perhaps the most 
popular of his paintings, belongs to the 
earlier part of his career, for it was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 1859. 

“ The Vale of Rest” is said to be one of 
the pictures which Millais himself ranked 
highest in his work. It has another im- 
portant consideration for the student, for it 


a})proaching (l(Nilh. 'The symbolism ol the 
j)icture des<*nl)e(l in the lalalogue ol the 
'Fate (jallery as “the most })oelie of Millaisls 
works” was beautifully impressed by Ruski*i 
in his “Academy Notes” lor 1859: - 

“The scene is the interior of a coiweiU 
garden just at sunset. Two women aie in 
the garden, whit'h is illuminated by the light 
remaining in the western sky, tfiat stood cool 
and grey in *the zenith, while the rigid 
poplars, each liki‘ Death’s ‘lifted forefmgei/ 
made bars against the red, orange, and 
crimson of the west, d'he guaiding wall of 
the enclosure is hidthai by ash and other 
trees, filling the inter\'als of tlie loftier 
foliage. 'Fhe rough sward is broken hett* 
and there by low hillocks of graves, and eu 
cumbered by theiieadstones tliat stand gr<lit*n 
and sad in the waning light, Om* of tjhc 
women is a novice, or lay sister, who, up to 
her knees in a grave, is busily and vigorously 
throwing out large spadefuls of earth. Her 
coif is thrown back from her face, wliich is 
dull red with stress of labour. 
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“ Upon the prostrate headstone, taken 
from the new-made grave, sits an elder nun 
holding a rosary, and with the long blaok of 
her robes sweeping the dark, coarse grass ; 
her head is towards us, and by its expression 
we discover that she has seen the coffin- 
shaped cloud which hangs over the setting 
sun, and stretches a long, heavy bar of purple 
across a large part of the sky behind. She 
turns towards the east as if looking for the 
uprising, according to the promise, of a star 
of hope in eternity.” 

Several artists with whom I have talked 
about the popular pictures at this gallery 
have expressed surprise that Rossetti, like 
Burne-Jones, shf)uld be included in the list 
of pictures. Be this as it may, the “ Beata 
Beatrix ” is un- 


Rossetti lay in her coffin, the poet-painter 
went into the room with a volume of manu- 
script poems which owed their inspiration, 
their being, to her and tenderly laid them in 
her hands, a present from the living to the 
dead, with whom they were buried. 

Remen^jbering Ibis circumstance, it is not 
difficult to underiitand how many critics have 
come to regard this as the most beautifully 
executed of all Ro.ssetti's works, even though 
in technique it does nbt rank so high as some 
of his other canvases. 

For years Rossetti refused to allow any 
reproductions to be made of it, although he 
was assured that if he consented it would be 
very profitable for him. It is a complete 
work, in that even the frame itself was designed 

by Rossetti, and 


doubtedly one of 
the most popular. 
It may, without 
exaggeration, be 
said to be sacred 
to the memory 
of Mrs. Rossetti, 
and it is her best, 
if not her only, 
monument. It 
was begun in 
1 863, the year 
after her death, 
and was finished 
in 1865. In 
speaking of it, 
Rossetti said 
none of his pic- 
tures ever caused 
him so much 
pain in the paint- 
ing, but never 
had he been more 
conscious of his 
mastery of his 
art. Rossetti had 
made no direct 
studies for this 
picture, but 
it is thought 
that he may 
have used some 



on it arc engraved 
Dante’s words, 
when Beatrice’s 
death “ had de- 
spoiled the city 
of all dignity ” : 
“ How doth the 
city sit solitary 
that was full of 
people; how 
has she become 
a widow that was 
great among the 
nations.” Ros- 
setti himself 
wrote of the 
“ Beata Beatrix ” 
in the following 
terms : — 

“ 'Fhe picture 
illustrates the 
*Vita Nuova,’ 
embodying sym- 
bol i cal ly the 
de^h of Beatrice 
as treated in that 
work. The pic- 
ture is not in- 
tended at all to 
represent Death, 
but to render it 
under the sem: 


of those he had prepared for ‘‘ The 
Return of Tibullus to Delia,” though this 
has not been definitely prpyed. It seems 
certain, however, that in the Beata Beatrix 
he allowed himself to recall his wife’s fade 
for the first time since her death. Who, 
looking at the canvas, can fail to recollect 
the strange, the dramatic circumstance under 
which he saw it for the last time ? As Mrs 


blance of a trance in which Beatrice, seated 
at a balcony overlooking the city, is suddenly 
rapt from earth to Heaven. 

You will remember how Dante dwells on 
the desolation of the city in connection with 
the incident of her death, and for this reason 
I have introduced it as my background and 
make the figures of Dante and Love passing 
thrbugh the street and gazing ominously on 
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one another, conscious of the event; whilst canvas as a title— when it was going from 

the bird, the messenger of l^eath, drops one my studio to the Royal Academy tlic title 

poppy into the hands of Beatrice, She, which it noy^^ goes by, Mrs, Kcwmatt Smith 

through her shut lids, is conscious of a new has the picture, and I belieVie it i« left to the 

world as expressed in the last words of the National Gallery. 1 can only in cmudusion 

‘Vita Nuova': ‘That blessed Beatrice who add that Mr. Newman Smith was rather dis 

now ga:;;eth continually W qoimtenance appointed when his dog appeared in i'haracier 

gui est per omnia smeida ^ , / rather tlian as ‘The propililfty of Nt wman 

The popularity of , dogs for Englishmen Smith, Esq., of Croydon Lo|ga/^' 



‘A DISTINOUlSllll.) MKMBER OF THE ROVAE HUMANE .SlH'lErV'. 
By SJR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


and of Landseer’s treatment of them is In his “Old Loiulon,’’ Mr. iMuest 
attesti‘d by the fact that in the Tate as in Walford said the dog’s name was l.eo, “a 
the National Gallery (>r^c of his works holds frequent swimmer in tlie \Vandt:ll.” 'I his 
a foremost place in the esteem of visitors. statement was hj ought to tlie noticx; of Mrs. 
It is “ A r)istinguished Member of the Royal Newman Smith by Mr. Algernon Graves, 
Humane Society,^ that splendid specimen of and that it is iiK'orret'l appears from a letter 
^ Newfoundland which was first exhibited at in which she said : “Idle dog was bred by the 
the Royal /ifcademy in 1838, which is most late Philip BcU’on, and was given to us (his 
sought after. It wa.s no imaginary dog, but cousins) as a puppy. It was never c»ut of 
a real one, the property of Mr. Newman the possession of tlie family, and lived and 
Smith, of Croydon. landseer first saw the died in my husband’s house. He was 
animal carrying^ basket of flowers, and was named Paul Pry.” 

so struck with it that, one evening, when When the pic ture was finished, Samuel 
dining wnth its owner, he propo.sed to paint ^ Rogers, the bankenpoet, took nouuj ladies to 
it. 'Fhc dog was sent to his studio in St. Landseer’s to see it. Phey were at once 
John’s Wood, and used to He quietly on a "shown into the studio, ihougii Landseer was 
table while its portrait was being doite. txot there. He was, however, in an adjoimng 
The history of this picture, for which , mom, Where b© could hear everything lhat 
I^ndseer got eighty pounds, was told by him . was said. The picture was on the easel, and 
in a letter to Mr. Lambton Young, the tben ' the ladies at once exja-essed unbounded 
secretary of the Royal Humane Society, ’ admiration for it Rogers, however, was by 
which was published in the Athtnmum in no means so satisfied, and said, ** Same t>ld 
February, 1885, The letter was as follows : story ; but the ring’s good. Yes, the riM’s 
“ I wrote in a hurry on the back of the good ” — and he pointed to the mooring 
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set into the end of the quay on which the 
dog is lying. Before they left, Rogers in- 
vited Landseer to breakfast next morning — 
and no one will need reminding, that 
Rogers's breakfast-parties were among the 
great events of London society, at the ‘.time. 
Not unnaturally, at breakfast,': the . conversa- 
tion turned on Lahdseer.’s picture. ‘ Instead 
of rei)eating his criticism of the day before 
Rogers expressed admiration for it in the 
highest possible terms. That was too much 
for Lands<ier, who had a viyM recollection 
of the events of the previous day. “You 
didn't say! so yesterday, Rogers," he ex- 
cUiiined ; “ why don’t you stic^' to the rusty 
ring to-day?" ' 

Although a student at the Royal Scottish 


of a newly-created knight kneeling before the 
altar, keeping his vigil in prayer during the 
night season, .needs no explanation. In the 
days when Pitiich made a point of caricatur- 
ing the Academy Exhibition it was burlesqued 
under the .title of “ The Sword Swallower." 
By that tirie, indeed, it is .still humorously 
spoken of in certain quarters, and if any 
reader would like to .discover for himself 
whether the title is remembered or not, 
let him go to the gallery and ask for 
“ 'rhe Vigil " under that name. The, 
probability is the attendant will reply, “ There 
is no picture of that title in the gallery,, but 
perha[).s this is what you want," and he will 
lead the way to the ('hantrey Room and 
point to “The Vigil." 



“IHK VIGIL.” Bv JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 


Academy with Mr. ( Irchardson, Mr. 
MaeWhirter, and Mr. Peter Graham, the 
work pf the late John Pettie, R.A., 
developed along lines of its own, though it 
preserved those traditions of fine technical 
execution under a keen appreciation of the 
value of colour tones which were inculcated 
by that school. “ The Vigil," which is the 
only exam[)le of Pettie’s work at the Tate 
Gallery, where it enjoys so niuch considera- 
tion, was exhibited at the Academy in 1884, 
and was bought under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest in that year. The idea 
the painter sought to convey by his picture 


The abundant popularity which is .so 
universally extended to the ^ork of Mr. W. 
Dendy Sadler is rellected in the favour which 
“Thursday" enjoys from the visitors to the 
Tate Gallery. It represents a S(‘ene which 
the sister Art of Music has made scarcely 
less popular in the song of the monks who 
sing— 

To-ttKJrrow will be Friday, 

So we fish the .stream to-day. 

Mr. Sadler is evidently, from his work, one of 
that rare band of artists to whom that touch 
of humour which is the saving grace of life 
never fails to appeal. It is, as it were, some- 
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“ nil^K.SDAY. 

thins iiciiled to enhance the perception of the 
(liamatic phase of the episode he treats, and 
not sonictiiing which interferes with or mars 
the technical skill with which his pictures arc 
alwn.ys finished. 

“file Pool of London ” is one of the .scries 
of pictunis to which the late Vicat Cole, R.A. 
devoted the last ten years of his life. Jt was 
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• <v W. DICNDY SAhl 1.1’ 

the excellenc e of hi.s work whic.h it is siiicl 
caused the Royal Acadenneians to rcNi.e a 
custom whiif had I lecn “ honoured In the 
breach forthiity years, for Mt. Vicat ( 'ole «,is 
the first landscape painter given full hoiioms 
as an Academician sim e Thomas ('lesaiek 
-represented at the Tate by “The Pathmiy 
to the Village ( huich “ was elected in i.S^o. 
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‘*TH£ POOL OF LONDON. 


(Reproduced .rom the photograph by F. HaufstaengL) 
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A Z00I>0G1CAL NICU-rrMARS:. 
A Story for ("hit.dren. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A GNU SONG. 

HE fresh arrival was a most 
singular- looking animal. lie 
had a mane and tail like a 
horse, thin legs like a stag, and 
a very ugly head with curious, 
curved horns sweeping down- 
ward over his face and nearly hiding his eyes. 

“May I join this happy little party?” he 
asked, beaming pleasantly upon them. 

“ Ah — or — I don’t think 1 have the plea- 
sure of knowing you,” said the flamingo, a 
little stand-offishly. 

“ Why, it’s the gnu, isn’t it ? ” asked Girlie, 
who had been to the Zoo so frequently that 
she could recognise most of the animals. 

“ Oh, I’m not the gnu that you knew, my 
dear ; I’m th^ new gnu,” said the creature, 
smilingly. 

“ Really ? ” exclaimed Girlie. “ What has 
become of the old one ? ” 

“He’s dead,” said the gnu, solemnly. 
“He had something the matter with his 
brain, I think. Well, really, it 7ms enough 
to turn it when you come to think of it.” 

“ What was ? ” exclaimed Girlie* 

“ Why, not knowing ho^v to spell his own 
name,” said the gnu. 

“Was there any doubt about it, then?” 
Girlie inquired. 

“Why, yes,” the creature replied. “You 


sec, there’s mr so many ways of spelling our 
name, and they’re all pronounced exactly 
alike. 

“ 'Phere’s gnoo, to begin with,” he went on, 
“and knu, and pnew, and new, and knoo, 
and gnu, and pnu, and nue, and knew, and 
gneii, and pn8o, and nu, and gnew, and knuc, 
and pneu, and noo, and gnue, and kneu, and 
pnue, and licu, and if that isn’t enough to 
drive anybody cra/y I don’t know what is.” 

“Yes; you seern^ to be very delicate 
creatures,” agreed the apteryx, mildly. “ I 
once knew a gnu who had neuralgia, pneu- 
monia, and numismatics all at the same 
time.” ^ 

“ I didn’t know before thSt Numismatics 
was a disease,” said the flamingo, sar- 
castically. 

“ Nobody said it was,” retorted the apteryx. 

“ You said he had neuralgia, pneumonia, 
and numismatics said the flamingo. 

“Well, I suppose people can have other 
things besides diseases, can’t they ? ” replied 
the apteryx. “Besides, I’ve had numis- 
matics myself ; they’re delicious,” he went 
on, defiantly. 

“What are they, then — something to eat?” , 
asked the flamingo. 

“Oh, let’s change the subject,” said the 
apteryx, yawning, and Girlie came to the con- 
clusion that it was only his artful way of 
getting out of explaining what th^ wor4 
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numismatics meant. don’t believe he 

knew himself/' slie thought. 

“ Can you 'anything now that you have 
come ? " a$ked . the flamingo, .somewhat 
abruptly, at this point, addressing the gnu. 

1 can sing a little,” he admitted. 

« Oh— do, do, please ! ” cried (iirlie. I 
should so like to hear a gnu sing.” 

Shouldn't it be a gnu songV^ asked the 
flamingjigf, “It sounds incorrect somehow 
to speak of a gnu sing,” • 

“ I didn't mean a n€u\ you know ; I 
meant gnu,” explained Girlie. 

‘‘But they are the same,” protested the 
flamingo. Besides, why shouldn’t the gnu 
sing a new^ song ? ” 

“ Oh, phase / ” interrupted the gnu, 
phase do not pursue the subject, it is quite 
bewildering ; let me get on with the song, if 
I am to sing it.” 

“ Oh, yes, please do,” cried Girlie. 

And, forming a little semicircle, they all 
sat down at the gnu’s feet and waited for him 
to commence. 

“ It's a little thing of my own called 

* Always-keep^a-civil-tongue-in-your-head-and* 
rem em l)er - 1 hat ~ to » ri se * should - ever - be - your - 
chief* aim • in -life - besides -which -it -is often - 
bettcr“to-trust-tO'your-c)wn-judgnlent-than*to- 
rely-upon the* opinion of-others.' ” He finished 
breathlessly, not having stopiied to take breath 
during the entire sentence. 

• “ Good gracious 1 ” exclaimed Girlie, “ is 
all that the title of the song ? ” • 

“ Yes,” replied the gnu, “ though you can 


call it * The Balloon/ if you prefer,” he added, 
simply, and then commenced singing ; -• 

ril ring a $oag about a man 
Who lived at Timbuctoo, 

TJmugh k<m he lived or he 
I'll not relate to you. 

His bead grew big, and bigger still, 

And bigger, every minute ; 

Yet when ^was pointeil out to him. 

He said, “ There’s mthini^ in it.” 

And fat it grew, and fatter still, 

More fat, and even falter ; 

But if a body meiitinned it, 

He said, “ U <ke\nt matter.” 

It swelled and swelleil l»> svu.b a riw, 

The man grew nearly blind ; 

But still he only smiled and said, 

“ indeeds 1 do not mind ! ” 

No hat, in all far Tiinhnctoo, 

This monstrous head would fit \ 

Vet, w'hen his neigh hours grieved at this, 

He said, “ Dotvt meutiou it.” 

And still it grew, and grew, and grew, 

Till all became alarmed ; 

But he replie<l to all their ft;, us, 

“ Believe me, 1 am clwunuMl ! ” 

And when at length it grew so big 
I'hat people in the dark 
Mistook him for a habi«,>m cab, 

He munnured, “ ti%tt a lark ! ” 

At last the man light beaded grew, 

And rose u]> in the air ; 

And as he hovered high ahtwe 
He shouted, “ I don’t earc ! ” 

'rhe gnu paused, and then added in i sidi, 
melancholy voice : — 

Then slowly, iti the dim fai 'West, 

He disappeared (rom view, 

And with a led silk hanilkerehicf 
J'olitclv waved adieu. 
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Here the singer became so overcome that 
it was really c|uite pathetic to see him, and 
(jirlie was just trying to comfort him when 
the alligator in livery came hurrying up and, 
speaking in a loud whisper, said to her : — 

“ If you please, miss, the lion wishes to 
know if you would mind going to the station 
now to meet the niullingong, as he has quite 
forgotten which station he is expected to 
arrive at,^^ 

But if he doesn't know, however am I to 
do so ? asked Girlie. 

“ 1 don't know, Bm 


secretary-bird.’^ So Girlie bade adieu to her 
new friends and returned with the alligator. 

CHAFI'ER VIII. 

“to MKET the MULLINCIONO.^’ 

The secretary-bird was sitting beside the 
toucan under the trees when Girlie came up. 

“ Oh, there you are,” he observed. “ You 
had better go and meet the niullingong now, 
hadn’t you ? ” 

“ Yes. I’ve been asked to do so. But — 
where am I fo go to ? ” asked Girlie. 


sure,” said the alligator, 
scratching his head in 
a jHi/./Jed way. “ Ber- 
haps you had better 
come and ask the 
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“That’s your affair/^ said the secretary- 
bird, unconcernedly. 

“Of course,” agreed the toucan, ‘‘decidedly 
her affair.” 

“Bui who is he, or what is he, rather?” 
cried poor, bewildered Girlie. “ I must know 
who I am going to meet ! ” • 

“ I haven’t tlie slightest idea,” said the 
secretary-bird. 

“Njjithcr have 1 ,” said the toucan, yawn- 
ing; “not the slightest Idea, and, what’s 
more, I don’t care.” 

“ lie’s either a bird or an animal,’’ said the 
secretary-bird. 

“ Or vice versaC declared the toucan, 
wisely ; “ probably vice versh^ I should say.” 

“ I kno'W he has a diu'k’s bill,”*said the 
secretary - bird, “ been use 
one of his names is 
ornitliorhyncus, which is 
Greek for bird’s snout, 
you know.” 

“ Besides, he has fur ; 

I happen to know that 
much,” continued the 
toucan. 

“1'hcn he can’t be a 
bird,” said Girlie, in 
despair. “ I declare it’s 
very puy/ling.” 

“ Remember ! ” said 
the toucan to (nrlie, 

^moving off, while the 
secretary-bird prepared to 
follow him, “ everythift^ 
dej)ends upon your bring- 
ing him back with you. 

Oh, and, by-the-bye,” hg 
addled, as an afterthought, 

“ you might as well order sui)pcr to be sent 
at onc(i ; the anfmals are beginning to get 
hungry, and if they are not fed soon they 
may becom«»uff manageable, and in that case 
1 won’t be answ^erable for the consequences. 
80 order supper at once, please.” 

“ But where ? ” cried Girlie, wildly, for the 
secretary-bird was hurrying away after the 
toucan, “ Where ? And ho 7 V much arn 1 to 
order, and who of?” 

“ Oh, at the usual place,” called out the 
secretary-bird, “and be sure not to order too 
much,” 

“Nor too little,” chimed in the toucan, 
wdio had wailed for his friend. 

Before (hrlie could ask another question 
they had both hurried down one of the side- 
paths, and, half flying and half running, were 
quickly out of sight. 

Girlie sat down under a tree and tried to 


collect her scattered senses, fur she was p<T- 
feetly bewildered with all these commissions. 

“ I>et’s see,” the i)Oor child thouglu ; “ fir>t 
of all I have to go and meet a ('rt aturt? (hat 
I’ve never seen or heard of before, atui which 
may be either a bird or an aiviiiui), or both, 
from what I can make out ; then, v^hen or 
where I am expected to meet him I haven't 
the slightest idea ; and fmally 1 am tu order 
supper for a number of hinK and anitimls, 
and I am nc^t told v\*hat to get, when' 1 am 
to order it from, or what <|uanlily I am to 
order. I declare it’s too hatl/’ 

“Prove it,” said a voi(c o\er h« t Itead, 
and looking up Girlie saw a sloth lianging 
from the branc'hes of a lie \M\h hohl- 

ing a slate with a ptaieil tit'd on to ii Inwards 
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her. “Prove it,” he repea I (^d ; “I should 
like to see it in black and white.” 

“ What ? ” exclaimed Girlit'. 

“Why, you said it ^yas (00 had, didn’t 
you? You should be abh^ to j>ti>vc it, if what 
you say is true. How much too bad is it ? ” 
be asked, anxiously. 

“Oh, ever so much,” dtxiurcd Girlie. 

“Ever so much is rather a lot, ' he said, 
doubtfully. “ 1 don’t think I can do com- 
pound sums ; however, I’ll jutt it down. i\H» 
bad from ever so much- -let’s see too fh>m 
much leaves —er - -dear me, lunv much 
is much — I’ve forgotten for the moment ? ” 

“Why, it is ridiculous,” declared GirHe; 
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•“ITS VKRY DIFFICULT TO PROVE, -SAID THE SLOTH. 

“ you'll never be able to make a sum of it. 
Besides, what's the use if you do ? " 

“ I don't know," said the sloth ; “ it 7m7/ be 
a bother, won't it ? So perhaps, after all, wc 
had better leave it. I should have liked to 


She raised the lid, which was only held 
down by its own weight, and saw a singular 
little creature curled up in the straw at the 
bottom of the ];)asket. 

“ This is he," she thought, giving 
a sigh of relief ; for, although it had 
a ftirry coat, the little animal had 
also a flat bill, exactly like a duck’s, 
just as the secretary-bird had said a 
N. mullingong should have. 

^ N. “ I be^your pardon," began she ; 

A y but the mullingong only gave 

startled little sciueak, and tried to’ 
/ bury its head in the straw. 

‘ “ Why, it’s frightened ! " exclaimed 

Girlie. “ Don't be alarmed,” she 
^ried. “ I wouldn’t hurt you for any- 
thing." And she put put her hand 
to stroke the little creature’s fur. 

The mullingong, however, had no 
intention of responding to these 
friendly overtures, and, withdrawing 
to the farther end of the basket, 
gave a series of agonized gasps. 

“ I’ve come to meet you, you know," con- 
tinued the child. “ They are having a garden- 
party in your honour, so will you please come 
back with me?’' 


have proved it, though," he added, regret- 
fully. Let’s see, what was it you said — 
‘ it’s too bad ’ — wasn’t it ? " 

“ Yes," said Girlie. 

“ It’s very difficult to prove," said the sloth, 
looking at his slate in a puzzled manner. I 
can see that ; but stop a minute, though ! " 
he added. “ What’s too bad ? I forgot to 
ask you that ; it may make a difference." 

“ Why," said Girlie, “ I’ve got to find the 

mullingong, and " 

“ That’s easy," declared the sloth ; “ he’s 
in the box in the keejjer’s lodge. He came 
this morning ; I saw him." 

“ Oh, where — 7vhere is the keeper’s lodge, 
please?” cried Girlie. 

“At the end of this path," was the reply ; 

“and the door’s open " 

“Thank ,you very much,” cried Girlie, 
hurrying off towards the keeper’s lodge, a 
little more relieved in her mind. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TN THE MAZE, 

Before Girlie had gone very far she saw the 
keeper’s lodge, with the door open, as the 
sloth had told her. 

She hurried forward and peeped .in, A 
large, square wicker basket stpdd at om end 
of the room, and this, Girlie at once con- 
cluded, must contain the mullingong. 


The little creature still remained silent, so 
Girlie thought the be.st thing to do was to 
try and lift it out of the basket. She soon 
had him under her arm and was hurrying 
back down the same path by whicli she ^ 
had come. •' 

She had rather a difficulty in holding him 
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in her arms, though, for he kept wriggling 
about in a most disconcerting manner, 
flapping his beav^rdike tail and opening and 
shutting his broad-webbed feet, and every 
now and then throwing back his head and 
gasping as though h^ were about to faint. 

She was hurrying along, all her# attention 
being taken up by her troublesome charge, 


m 

“There I exclaimed nirlk^ in a vexed 
voice, “now Fve lost him again. What a 
pity 

“ I should think it'U a vety good tiding/’ 
said the camel, with a snifl*, “ He didn’t 
seem to be very usefdli to himselt nor to 
anyone else/^ 

“You don’t understand — dirtie had 



when she suddenly heard a coi%h by her 
side, and turning around she saw a Baclrian 
camel (the kind with two humps, you know) 
standing looking at her with a particularly 
supercilious expression oi^his face. 

“ You seem to be having rather a trouble 
with that creature,” he remarked. “ What 
are you going to do* with him ? ” 

Why, you know ” began Girlie, when 

the camel intesrupted her. 

“ I don't know,” he said, severely, “ or I 
shouldn't have asked. What's he been doing?” 

“ Nothing, that I know of,” said Girlie. 

“Then why are you ill-treating him in 
that manner ? " , \ . 

“ I'm not— — began Girlie, when, looking 
down, she could see thajlhe mullingong had 
wriggled so far out pf lhfil;arms that he was 
hangiilg head downwards by his tail, gasping, 
and turning up the whites of his eyes “ like a 
dying duck in a thunderstorm,” thought Giriiei 

She made an effort to get him comfortably 
settled again; but just as she thought that 
she had managed it he suddenly sprang from 
her arms and disappeared into the shrubbery 
by the side of the path. 


begun, when just then she heard the litth^ well 
known squeak, and without waiting to say any- 
thing more to the camel she hurried <»tf in 
the direction from which it proceeded, in the 
hope of catching the mullingong again. 
her surprise she found herself in a narrow 
lane between two hedges a little hight't 
than herself. 

“Dear mel” she thought, “I don’t rc 
member this place at the Zoo before. I 
wonder where it leads to ? ” 

She went on for a while, and then suddtjnly 
found herself at a standstill. Tbe little lane 
had ended abruptly, and she (;ould procee<l 
no farther. 

“ What a bother ! ” she exclaimed. “Non 
I shall just, have to go back again, I sOp 

This was easier md than <Ione, ior wh^ti 
Girlie tried to retrace het steps ^Shc fou^d 
that a little way down the lane bfatu hed j®* 
m two directions, and having chosen she 
followed it till she came to a fiUl-rfitop at tile . 
end of it, and pppe more had to try and find 
her way back, dbly to discover a minute 
two later that she had somehow got into a 
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lane entirely different from any in which she was trying to follow this reasoning, and 
had been before. who was beginning to feel a little coni’used. 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she sighed, wearily, after she “ I thought Td hurry to catch you up,^’ 
had been hurrying like this from one lane to continued the puffin, “so that wo might be 
anotlier for some time. “I must have got company for each other; we may have to 
into a maze somehow, I suppose, although I remain here for a very long time, you know.’’ 
had no idea that there was one here. Vm “Dear cue! Do you think so ?” said Girlie, 
sure IVe never seen it before in all the times as they walked on together. “How long 
Tve been to the Zoo. I wonder if I shall have you been in the maze, please?” 
meet sc^meone who can tell me how to get “ Oh, about two hours, I believe,” said the 
out, otherwise I may be here for ever ? 'I'his puffin ; “ but, bless you, that’s nothing. Some 
terrible thought caused her to renew her people are twice as long as that getting to 
efforts to escape, and she began running the centre.” 

frantically from one lane to the other. “ What is the use of getting to the centre ? ” 
Presently she heard a pattering of feet, and, asked Girlie. “Is there an}lhing to be seen 
looking behind her, she saw a funny little fat when you get there ? ” 
bird waddling along as quickly as he could, “Of course, ’’answered the puffin ; “there’s 
mopping his forehead (if birds have such a supper. 1 think it’s rathe^a good idea, don’t 
thing) with a very brightly-colourcd handkei’ you ? Wlien the su]>per'bell rings you all 
chief. He hurried up, breathing heavily. enter the maze, and everybody tries to get to 

“ I’m a puffin,” he announced, somewhat the centre (where the tables are) first. Of 

abruptly, when he reached Girlie \s side. course, only a few get thereat a time, and con- 

“So I hear,” said Girlie. “You really secpicntly there is no crowding, and, besides, 
shouldn’t run so hard ; I’m sure it cannot be some people never get there at all ; so that 
good for you, especially as you have such a there’s all the more for other people, be?sides 
difficulty in breathing.” being a great saving for the host and hostess.” 

“ When 1 say I’m a ptiffin,” the bird said, “Put I should tliink it’s rather uncomfort- 
still dabbing at his forehead with the hand- able for the guests, isn’t it?” asked Girlie, 

kerchief - “when I say that I’m a puffin I who was just thinking in her own mind that 

hope that you don't think that I mean I’m she preferred the old-fashioned way of going 
a-puffing ; for although I am a |)uffin, and my in to supper, when at the end of a par- 
father was a ])uffin before me, a person may be ti('uiarly short turning they suddenly found 
a puffin without being a-puhing. Although,” themselves in a kind of siiuarc courtyaid^ 
he admitted in which, on 

withasmilc, grass, 

“I certainly, , several long 

c V tables were 
arranged for 
supper. 

“ Why, 
here we are 
at the cen- 
t r e , ” e X - 
claimed the 
puffin. 
“ I'he first 
two in to 
supper.” 


“ IM A JWFIN'. ' 



( To be cotitinued, ) 



An Intentional Explosion. 

Ihustrations from Photographs bp Mr* H* Phne, 



HIS fine explosion a pre- 
meditated affair. Had it 
occurred anywhere except on 
the lonely veldt, thousands 
might have been able to wit- 
ness a spectacle of great mag- 


nificence. As it was, it was witnessed by 


town. The ammunition shti^n in out Hlus^ 
trations is but a very small pro|K>rtion of the 
amount totally destroyed in tlie si^rh s of 
explosions, of which this was the grand Wr. 
Each time the explosion was tiijti'tently 
arranged, for many distinct forms of amnni^ 
nition lay around for usii, and eiu h, of 

('ourse, liail to 



be airango’d in 
such a way that 
no harm slaaild 
result. A(tord 
ingly, in tlu* boi 
tom of the pit 
the heavier shells 
were laid on the 
ground, Ab*ne 
tli(‘se vvert‘ pla* v(\ 
the smaller pio 
jeetiles and \\r\ 
gun -cottrnv t )n 
top of all, baiv> 
filled with eailh 
were placet I to 
tamp tlu‘ i'kpio 
sion and to in- 
crease the deto 



AK-I<AN{,IN(. THE SHl'Il-S lO HE EXPLODED. 


nali\e elfeel. 

L e I u s (' X 
a mine I o i a 


few except those immediately concerned, 
and one jihotographer of^skill and nerve. 

but where comes in this explosion of 
which we write? •Merely, we answer, as a 
result of the end of the Boer War. When 
t^e conflict \^s glided an enormous amount 
of material, .sent to llie front, had to be done 
away with. To burn up your powder, to 


moment more closely the projectiles XNlneh 
wrought suc h a splendid speelaele. ( )ur 
first photograph sho\^s a gioup o( nn:n 
arranging the projectiles. In lhc.‘ lower 
row are shells of a 9'45iu. howitoa; 
the weight of each shell bi‘.ing two liun 
dred and fifty pounds, with an exfilosivc* 
charge of blac'k [lowder. lnters})erse<l 


get rid of your antiquated 
shells, or those which once 
may have belonged to some- 
one else, is one of the losses 
of war. 

The operation was carried 
out some time ago by the 
Ordnance Depot at Bloem- 
fontein, and, in order that 
no one might be injured by 
flying fragments, a pit twenty 
feet square by twenty deep 
was dug in the veldt, two 
miles from the depot itself 
and three miles from the 
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between these are the service high 

explosive 6in. and 4*47in. shell, contain- 
ing lyddite, the shells weighing “one hundred 
pounds and forty-five pounds respectively. 
Regarding the larger projectiles, it is 
teresting to know that they were supplied 
for the howitzers intended for the siege of 
Pretoria. Curiously enough, these shells 

were part of a large consSignment sent by train 
to Pretoria in June, 1900, but they never 
reached their destination. 'Fhe train was 
intercepted by General De Wet, its ( ontents 
looted, and the debris^ including a large 
mail, a great quantity of clothing, and these 
very projectiles, was placed on a heap and 
fired. When covered fifteen hundred 
paces,” wrote De Wet himself, “we heard the 
esjilosion of the first shells and wheeled 
round to view the conflagration. The night 
was very dark, and this rendered the sight 
that met our eyes still more imposing. It 
was the most beautiful display of fireworks 
that I have ever seen. One could hear 
between the thunder of the big bombs the 
dull report of exploding cordite. Mean- 


while, the dark .sky wa.s resplendent with the 
red glow of the flames.” 

If we now look at the second illustration, 
showing sand-l;)ags on top of the projectiles, 
we may note at either end of the mass a few, 
white slafc^p. These are made of gun-cotton, 
used in the Army for all disruptive purposes, 
and by means of wliich this particular explo- 
sion was made possible. In its dry state 
gun-cotton explodes violently, but when 
damped with a certain percentage of wat^r 
is harmless. If, however, it is subjected to 
the action of dry cotton — or, to put it l^ietter, 
if the cakes of wet gun-cotton are perforated 
to allow a “ primer ” of dry gun-cotton to be 
placed in the damp mass it is an even more 
powerful explosive than when wholly dry. 
The speed at which the detonation travels 
from one mass to another is at least eighteen 
thousand feet per second. 

We may note, also, in our first ]ihotograph 
two thin ribbons of white leading from the 
mass of projectiles over the side and top of 
the pit. These were the electric wires by 
whi('h the detonator wa.'i fired from a covered 



position some 
distance away. 
The photograph 
shows the officer 
in charge attach- 
ing the electric 
detonator con; 
taining the dry 
“ primer ” to the 
slab of g u n - 
cotton. I'he wires 
were led to a 
block - house, 
where they were 
"" joined to a so- 
called quantity 
exploder.” One 
single pressure on 
the lever of this 
machine wa.s all 
that was neces- 
sary to let Inferno 
loose. 

The camera 
which took these 
pictures, operated 
by Mr. H. Fane, 
of Bloemfontein, 
,w^^' placed half a 
from the 
, scene df the explo- 
sion. A thick 
column of smoke 
five hundred 


4J\r i^£Nr/pmL us 

ifv'ii/'Were _tbd 'tvguh«^t in 
fimi'; vdc(»tnrd its 
' ' ;4i^^mtio%, '’; it. ■' diii^cininatiMj 

■'“.VflSu^ty WO thv. 

\,of in less 
k ^km to write 
a simali bit of dry <'otton 
ha4 tunled a niaj*si of 
intsrt weighin^^ thou 
sandii! of poutuls^ into a 
demon of danger^ \m\ hurst 
strong iron into th<»UHandH 
of flying fragmetUsi an<l 
had pushed instantani^msly 
upward, agaitist a heavy 
weight of air, an enontunis 
voliinie of dense and daiv 
gcrous smoke. 

What the downward effect 
of this imm<?nse cxplovsion 
was may klso be seen. The 
•mass of shell was entirely 
shattered, and huge (|ua un- 
ties <^f earth, disloilge*! by 
the detonation, covered the 
fragments in the pit. Kor 
some time after the explo- 
sion the pit was filled with 
noxious or poisonous gases 
which prevented appioiu h. 
Fraguu‘nt.s of the projirtilis 
were foutid at any distanee 
from twenty -live to two 
thousand yards away, one 
fragment of a 9*5 howiiKcr 
shell having been picked up 
eighteen hundred yards, or 
over a mile, from the pit 

THE SPECTACWK A FEW MOMENTS I-ATBR. itSClf. 



feet in height by two hundred 
feet wide burst from the 
bowels of the earth, succeeded 
by a deafening shock which 
shook the neighbouring town 
almost to its foundations. 
'Fhere was magnificence of 
colour in this mass of smoke. 
I'he greenish -yellow fumes of 
lyddite were distinctly to be 
seen, lending momentary 
beauty to the towering crest 
of smoke climbing so (juickly 
into the clear atmosphere 
above. It was some minutes 
before this enormous mass 
of black was dispersed. 
Unfolding itself gradually as 
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WHAT IS THIS? 

“ I send you a photoj^raph of my T rench poodle, 
taken after playinj^ in deep snow. You will notice 
tlial the do^ is Legging. It might be interesting to 
know it your numerous reiulers can guess the sul^jert 



KKiMARRALLE AUT0M0I5J LK. 

“ I send you a photograph of a remarkable autt)- 
mobile taken by Mr. 1 ). II. Hammond*, you will 
in)tiee that its construction is peculiar. On close 
inspection it will l)e seen that the body is made 
of a wheelbarrow ; the wheels are taken from 
a farmer’s seed -drill ; 


“The original idea of a walking post offav t'ornes 
from Seacombe, (.'heshiry, and w^as made ])y me to 
help the hospitals in cycle -parades, etc. ; it has 
won many prizes. \’ou may give tlie idea to the 
iWmaster - General for bis (iyjnsideralimi.” Mr. 
S, M. Jones, 65, Bell Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. 


its lyres are cotton - 
covered garden ho.^e ; 
the seats being w'ash- 
hoards and * gem ’ 
tins ; the tank, a gal- 
vanic auto - .sprayer ; 
imidguaid.s, six - inch 
leather belting ; the 
horn, gas tubing wuth 
tin funnel ; the Hash, 
w'ire cloth ; and the 
handles, bom cook- 
ing pots. Special 
notice should be taken 
of the chaufleiir, who 
is made the body of 
balls of coni and 
neck of a cone of 
eord.’' — Mr. Frank 
(i. Gramer, 31, E. 
Main Street, Roches- 
ter, N.y. 




CUJ^IOSJTIES. 


U7 



an imitation 

ELEPHANT. 

“ The elephant .seen 
in the ph(jtograph is 
generally made up by 
men of the 15th Com- 
pany K. Cl. A. , who have 
been to the J'.ast Tndie.s 
find know tlie native 
language. As soon as 
('unipleti'd tlie <hivei 
leads him ioiind the 
bai racks and the 
oflieeis’ ((uarters, the 
diiver and his assist- 
ants uuiig native lan- 
guage iluring tl)e tour, 
i'his i-le|)hant <'an be 
made to dance or sing, 
the jnusi(' l)eing sup 
plit'd l)y one of the 
men composing the 
elepliant, nnIio j)lays a 
inoulh oigan. A piece 
of thin luine is made 
last to the bottom of the trunk an 1 passed througli 
tlie blankt'ls to one of the men unlerneath, and as 
he diaws the sliing in to him so the runk rises in the 
same manner as that of a real elephant would do when 
eating ; on tlie llinvid being slat'kened the trunk is 
lowcK'd to its original position. The dog enjoys the 
sjiort as well as anyone, and is (juite conteni when 
he IS on till* elephant’s hai'k.”- Mr. R. IMorrison, 
15th ('ompaiiy K.d.A., Londonderry. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Notice. 

An Excellent Costly Watch of Re. 7 
Trith completes free. 

Apply with half-anna stamp to— 

Messrs. M. A.JShatalah & Co., 

I ChiUoor, North Arcot. 

“KNGUSft A.S .sure IS 

“Tlie cutting I send you is taken from the 
aHverti.sLinent jwc^of an English weekly, the East. 
It will give yom rea<ler.s an idea of the curious ways 
in which advertisements in Engli.s}i generally a[)])ear 
in Indian papers.”- Mr. Brajrendra Krishna .Shi, 
Wari, Dtu'ca, Hengal, India. 


slrurtive to the t liildren, showing as it do(‘s tlic ''Hst 
diflerence lu'tween tlie potver of tlie front aiul 
the hind ones.” -Mr. \V. |. Nott, Temple Nevistun, 
Lced.s. 



THE k,\\A(,KS OK AN I S. 


A WHITE MOLE. 

“I send you a photo, which I think w'ill he a 
rara avis to the majority of your readers, viz., a white 
mole. It .should he especially intere.sting and in- 



“I send yuii a filioio. of fifteen iiu lies of the v inl 
of a heam supjiorimg the loof of a piano shuwtooin m 
this city, whicli we took t»in and n-pliucil by an inai 
girder a .short time agt». "I’lu* span ul the tool is 
ninitecn f<‘c( m th< clear, ami 
the l>eanis ao' hvi- ii et a].Btt ; 
tlie weight »)! <-<*nciiii t'^of 
which has bem piie tu'allv lying 
on this fifteen mcln’^- of triiten 
honeycotnl) is about foui bms 
as m ar as possible. I may iidil 
that tlie only spei'inum of 
eaten beam in the Indmn Musifium 
is, in C(tmparis<m to tliis one, 
a Solid 1r>lo«“k of wt>od. ' Mr. 
Tbos, W. Hall, 5, (misihi’s 
ELicc, Hare Street, t alewiia. 




HORSESHOE COLUMNS. 

** While in Port Collins, Colorado, recently, my attention was 
attracted to a blacksmith’s shop in front of which were two large 
pillars or columns made entirely of horseshoes which had been taken 
iVom horses shod in the shop. The columns are about eighteen and 
sixteen feet in height, as large as a hogshead at the base and tapering 
off near the top.^’—Mr. John D. Howe, Lock Box 776, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

CURIOUS EXPLOSION. 

This picture was taken by I'homas Stout, chief clerk of the 
City Solicitor’s office at Philadcl))hia, Pa. It represents the freakish 
foice of an explosion of gas which raised a gasometer, weighing 
twenty tons, fifty feet in the air, and let it drop down again upon the 
iron framework from which it was lifted. I'hc tank had just been built 
for the North Pennsylvania (las Company to supply the towns of Fort 
Washington, Ambler, and (jther suburbs of Philadelphia with gas. 
It was being filled for the first time, and it is thought that the 
explosion which occurred resulted from the injection of overheated 
gas. The explosion shook the air vi<3lently for a mile around and 




AN ANGLO-FRENCH STATUE, 

“ The statue shown in the photo- 
p:raph is very curious, as the follow- 
ing will shtf-w. It was sculptured 
for, and represents, Louis XIV. of 
France, and was being conveyed 
to that <iounlfy«when the vessel 
containing it (and also the sculptor) 
was captured by an English ship, 
commanded by Sir K. Holmes, a 
naval celebrity of that period. 
The body was finished, the head 
being left for completion on its 
arrival in France. On leafnihg 
who it Was for the Engli.sh com- 
mander compelled the sculptor 
to finish it, by chiselling his 
(Holmes’s) head on the King’s 
body. Sir R, Holmes was afttn'' 
wards made Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, and held this office 
ifrom 1667 till 1692, and after 
his death the statue was erected 
to his memory and can still Ije- 
Sejpn in the quaint little church at 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight.”— Mr. 

* H. E. Figgures, 123, High Street, 
Lymington. 


A COLLISION MAOE TO ORDER. 

^‘This collision, which occurred between two loco- 
motives, was ^ made to order’ for an exhibition given 
at point of Pines,, a resort near I'oston, Mass. A 
track about a mile h)ng was built from a railroad line 
|ind the engines run out on it, one being placed at 
either end ofi the track. They had been condemned 
by the railroad company as unfit for use for hauling 
trains, and it was decided to see what would be the 
result of driving them against one another. A full 


an apprenticeship;’^*- Miss A. C\ Metcallr, Sutton 
Manor House, \^(^in»ford, NorihrintSi 

KNbKMOlTS lUHDS^ NESTS. 

“Among.st the many wonderful specimens in 
genuityin nesi- building, that of the Africtut social gios 
beak is very remarkable, not for its neatness, liow' 
ever, for it is rather slovenly, but for ilseuoiinous size. 
Seen at a distance the nests resemble native huts 


head of steam wa.s generated on each ; then tlie 
engineers pulled open the ^alves w'hich .started them 
and leaped to the ground. 7'he engines met nearly 
half w'ay, and were forced into the air by the shock, 
which tore off the pilot of each, broke off the smoke- 
slacks, and crushed in the front parts of each boiler, 
allowing the steam to escape in clouds. Pieces of 
iron Avere thrown five hundred feet away by the force 
of the collision, which wus witnessed by ten thousand 
people.” — Mr. D. Allen Willey, Ball i more. 

“ DOG-POWKK.” 

“This is a photograph of a rudimentary pump 
employed lor agricultural purposes in an out*of-the 
w'ay part of Germany. The wheel is a kind of cage, 
in which the dog is incarcerated, lie plunges 
continually forward, barking loudly the while, and 
le revolutions of the wheel thus produced set the 
necessary machinery in motion. At ^he time the 
photograph was taken the captive’s movements were 
so rapid that he appears somewhat spectral in the 
picture. He is sometimes leplaccd by the boy on the 
left, who, by crawling forward, does the same work, 
though more slowly. The do^ on the right is serving 




and, were they hot so higlb bbght 
easily be mlstalteh li>r nuch. 1'hey 
are built usually on a long, thick 
branch of a camel thorn tree, and 
one nest (or ct)lony) compriiSies often 
more tlian a hundred clo-'s^vly 

packed together. ’Phe entrance hieing 
along the deptMuling edge or 
no rain or wind ('an enter the T.onl«» 
fortable abode. 'Pbe weight of these 
nests (after years of addiliona for 
the growing family) bccome.s sb 
that even the thit'k brumdr 
which they are built lH*co«nes Uw'hi 
to .sustain the weight, the 
snaps during a w4hd storm, mml 
the jKXir, helplessi inmatefs plnd 
themselves homeleit| — many, |no 
doubt, being killea ihe i||kli 
The bird itself is about Ibe 

of our English ibanow, ant| of 
the same colour.”-^ Mr, A* 

S3, Lpop Street, Cape 
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NOVEL USE FOR LAMP- 


saucer, pieces of wire, a 
pipe stem, a toy animal, a 
pocket of an apron, house 
flannel, brown paper, 
newspaper, sticks, hay, 
slniw, etc., etc.’’ — Mr. 
A. Nobbs, I'he Gardens, 
I'eecb Hurst, Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex. 

REEF FE.) ON IRON. 

“ I send you a photo- 
graph of the contents of a 
heifer’s stomach. The., 
animal was bred in Ire- 
land, and kittened for the 
butcher at Brough 
Sowerby, Westmorland. 
It seems to have thriven 
well on a mixed diet of 
iron, stone, and glass ; 
while an occasional cart- 
ridge or two has, no 
doubt, ht'lpcd it to go 
off at a good pri (‘e 
when it was readv for tlie 
butcher.”- Mr. jUl. Wal- 
ton, 5, lk)ynder’s Road, 
Clapham Paik, S.W. 
Photo, by C. K. Davis. 


STANDS. 

“ 1 send you two snap-shots of 
a lamp-stand, which my nephew 
and niece, aged re.spec'tively 
twelve and thiiteen lears, diessed 
up to .surpri.se us. J thought it 
so well done for such young folk 
tlial I snat)pe(l it.” — Mr. J. S. 
T<nvgood, J’arklands, 3, Park 
C'rcscent, Ihighlon. 

A THIKVINt; JACKDAW. 

“ Bek)vv arc the contents of a 
jaelvdaw’s nest found in a chim- 
ney at Beech Hurst during alteia- 
lions. 'I’hinking it a curious 
collection I pliotogiaphed it. 
Amongst the items are a wooden 
wheel of a child’s perambulator, 
a cube block with the letter ‘ J ’ 
on it, a lead wdii.stle-end of a toy 
trumpet, a doll’s bath, half a lea 


yoUNQ WA HUnfilS STCiMMC0( 

’■11.'* « ist, mu ’sfo'Kis 
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STINGAREE STORIES. 

Bv E. \V. Hornenc;. 

VI. THE VILE DUS'r." ' 


ANHElMER'r had been in 
many dust-storms, Imt never 
in siu'lt a storm .so fi\r from 
the haunts of men. Awaking 
in his blankest with his mouth 
full of sand, he had opened 
his e)es to the blinding sting of a storm 
which already shrouded the very tree under 
wliich he lay. Other landmarks there were 
none ; the world was swallowed in a yellow 
swirl tha.t turned 
browner and 
more oj)a(iue 
even as Van- 
lieirnert shook 
himself out of 
his blanket and 
ran for the feiK'e. 
as for his life. 

] le had only left 
in order to 
('am]) where his 
tree had towt'red 
against the stars ; 
it could not be 
a hundred yards 
away ; and along 
the fence ran 
that beaten track 
l(j» whii'h the 
bushman turnt?Pl 
instinctively in 
his panic’. In a 
few seconds he was gro])- 
ing with outstretched 
hands to break the violence 
of a collision with invisible 
wires ; in a few minutes, 
standing at a loss, wondering 
where the wires or he had 
got to, and whether it would not be wise to 
retrace his steps and try again. And while 
he wondered a fit of coughing drove the 
dust from his mouth like smoke ; and even 
as he coughed the thickening swirl obliterated 
his tracks as swiftly as heavy snow. 

Sjiec'kied eye-balls stood out of a s.inded 
face as Vanheimert saw himself adrift and 


drowning in the dust. He was a huge* young 
fellow, and it was a gfcMt, smooth lac'c bom 
which the gajiing mouth c’ut a slice ftom law 
to jaw^ 'Terror and ragts and an overpowering 
[lassion of self[)ity, convuisc‘d the coaise 
features in turn ; then, with tlu* giunt ol a 
w'ounded beast, he rallied and [ilimged ic* his 
de.stniction, deeper and dee|>er into the bush, 
faither and farther from the fence. 

'The; trees were' fewv and mostly stunted, 

but Y nheimcal 
crashed intt> 
more than one 
u]K)n his hcNul 
long course. 
The s(‘nst; was 
(iioked out oi 
him already ; he 
was fleeing on 
the wings ol the 
storm ; of diiee 
tion he thought 
no more. Hi’ 
forgot that the 
run he had l)een 
traversing was at 
the best a ban 
doned by man 
and lajast ; hi 
forgot the la/N' 
days that he 
had promised 
himself at the 
de.seited homt; 
stead where lu* 
had oni'c^worked 
as a lad. He 
might have re 
meinherid that 
the paddock in 
wWch he was burying himself had always beon 
the largest in the distri('t. It Wc\% a ten mik 
block without subdividing fence or drop ot 
water from end to end. 'The whole slatii^n 
was a how^ling de.^iert, little likely to bv stocked 
a second time by enlightened man. Bui this 
was the de.sert’s heart, and into it sped 
Vanheimert, coated yellow to tlui cmjs and 
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lip$, the dust-fiend himself in visible sha^xj* 
Now he staggered in his stride, now fell 
headlong to cough and sob in the hollow of 
his arm. 'J'hc unfortunate young man had 
the courage of his desperate strait Many 
times he arose and hurled himself onward 
with curse or prayer ; many times he fell or 
flung himself ba('k to earth. But at length 
the storm passed over and over his spent 
members ; sand gathered by the handful in 
the folds of his clothes ; the end was as 
near as end could be. 

It was just then that two riders, who 
fancied they had heard a voice, struck an un- 
doubted trail before it vanished, and followed 
it to the great sprawling body in which the 
dregs of life pulsed feebly. The thing 
groaned as it was lifted and strapped upon a 
horse ; it muttered nonsense at the taste of 
raw spirits later in the same hour. It was 
high noon before Vanheimert opened a 
seeing eye and blinked it in the unveiled 
sun. 

He was lying on a blanket in a treeless 
hollow in the midst of trees. I’he ground 
had been cleared by no human hand ; it was 
a little basin of barren ('lay, burnt to a brick, 
and drained by the tiny water-hole that 
sparkled through its thatch of leaves and 
branches in the centre of a natural circle. 
Vanheimert lay on the eastern circumference ; 
it was the sun falling sheer on his upturned 
face that cut short his sleep of deep 
exhaaslion. The sky was a dark, pellucid 
blue ; but every leaf within Vanheimert’s 
vision bore its little load of sand, and the 
sand was clotted as though the dust-storm 
had ended with the usual shower. Van- 
heimert turned and viewed the sylvan amphi- 
theatre ; on its farther side were two small 
tents, and a man in a folding-chair reading 
the Australasian, He closed the paper on 
meeting Vanheimert’s eyes, went to the 
farther tent, stood a moment looking in, 
and then came across the sunlit circle with 
the newspa[>er in one hand and the folded 
chair itl the other. 

“ Aina how do you feel now ? said he, 
.setting up the chair beside the blanket, but 
still standing, as he surveyed the prostrate 
man with dark eyes drawn together in the 
shade of a great straw sombrero. 

“ Fine ! '' replied Vanheimert, huskily* 
** But where am I, and who are you chaps ? 
Rabbiters ? ” 

As he spoke, however, he searched for the 
inevitable strings of rabbit-skins festooned 
about the tents, an^ found them not. 

If you like,"' replied the other* frowning 


a little at the immediate curiosity of the 
rescued man. 

“I don't like," said Vanheimert, staring 
unabashed. “ Tm a rabbiter myself and 
know too much, ain't no game for aban- 
doned stations, and you don't go playin' it in 
top-boots and spur^. Where'.s your skins and 
where's your squatter to pay for 'em ? Plucky 
rabbiters, you two." 

And he gained acrdss the Open towards the 
farther tent, which had just disgorged a long , 
body and a black beard not wholly unfamiliar 
to Vanheimert. The dark man wa.s a shade 
darker as he followed the look and read its 
partial recognition ; but a grim light came i 
with quick resolve, and it was with sardonic: 
deliberation that an eye-glass w.as screwed 
into one dark eye. 

“ Then what should you say that we are ? " 
How do I know ? " cried Vanheimert, 
turning pale ; for he had been one of the 
audience . at Mrs. Clarkson's concert in 
Gulland's store, and in consecutive moments 
he had recognised first Howie and now 
Stingaree. 

“ You know well enough ! " » 

And the terrible eye-glass covered him like 
a ])istol. 

“ Perhaps I can guess," faltered Vanhei- 
mert, no small brain working in his prodigious 
skull. 

“ Guess, then ! ” w. 

“There •are tales about a new chum 
camping by himself — that is, just with one 
man ■ " 

“ And what object ? ” 

“ 'Fo get away frym the world, sir." 

“ And where did you hear these tales ? " 

“ All along the road, sir." 

'I'he ('hastened tone, the anxious count^- 
ance, the sudden recourse to the servjle 
monosyllable, were none df^ithera lost on 
Stingaree ; but he had once set such a mle 
abroad, and it might be that the present 
bearer still believed it. The eye-glass looked 
him through and through. Vanheimert l)ore 
the inspection like a man, and was soon 
satisfied that his rectjgnition of the outlaw 
was as yet quite unsu.spected. He congratu- 
lated himself on his presence of mind, and 
had sufficient courage to relish the excite- 
ment of a situation of , which he also per- 
ceived the peril. 

“I suppose you! have no recollection of 
how you got here at, length StingareC. . 

“Not me. I only remiember the dust-, 
storm." And Vanheimert shudiiered where; 
he lay in the sun. “ But I'm very gratefuli^ 
to you, sir, for saving my life." 



STING AREJZ STORIES, 




You are, are you I ” 

Haverft I cause to be, sir ? ” 

** Well, I dare ^ay we did bring you round 
between uSj tet it was pure luck that we ever 
came across you. And now I should lie 
quiet if I were you. In a few mini*tes there’ll 
be a pannikin of tea for you, and after that 
you’ll feel a different man.” , 

vanheimert lay tjuiet enough ; there was 
much to occupy 
^his mind. , In- 
stinctively he had 
assumed a part, 
and he was only 
less quick to em- 
brace the neces- 
sity of a perfectly 
consistent per- 
formance. He 
watched Stingaree 
in close conversa- 
tion with Howie, 
who was boiling 
the billy on a 
spirit - lamp be- 
tw'cen the two 
tents, l.)ut he 
watched them 
with an admirable 
simulation of idle 
unconcern. They 
ere talking about 
him, of course ; 
more than once 
they glanced in 
his direction ; and 
each time Van- 
heimert congratu- 
lated himself the 
nnore heartily on 
Uie ready pretence 
to whit'h ht^'^ftis 
committed. Let 
them but dream 
that he knew them 
and Vanheimert 
gave himself as 
short a shrift as 
he would have 
granted in their 
place. But they did not dream it, they were 
off their guard, and rather at his mercy thari he 
at theirs. He might prove the immediate 
instrument of their capture — why not ? The 
thought put Vanheimert in a glow ; on the', 
blanket where they had laid him he dwelt on 
it without a qualm; and the same wide 
mouth watered for the tea which these villains 
were making and for their blood. 


it was H[owie who came over wHl> the 
steaming pannikin and watched Vanheimert 
as he sipped and smacked bis l}p«, while 
Stingaree at his distape^ watched them Imth. 
The pannikin was accomi>m^ied by ‘a tin 
plateful of cold mutton and a wedge of 
baking-powder bread, Which between them 
prevented the ravening man from obstn’Ving 
how closely he was himself /observed m he 



SHNCUliKE AT HISPISTANCK WATCHED THEM UOI'lt. 


assuaged his 
pangs. There 
1 was, lu>we\ er, 
something in the 
nature of a mut- 
tered ultercation 
between the bu||irang<^rs 
when Howie was sent 
back for tnpre of eVei y- 
thing* Vanheimert put 
it down to his own demands, ami felt |hat 
Stingaree was his fVtend when k Was he i|Iio 
brought the fresh supplied^. V 

“Eat away,” i^aid Stingaree, seating llitv 
self on the camp-stool arid p^odutmig |rfpe 
and tobacco. rough fat^ but thi«s 

plenty of it.;” V 

won’t ask you for ho more,” repfied 
Vanheimert^ paving the Way for hi| ostorp0v 
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Oh, yes, you will 1 ” said Stingaree. 
“You’re going to camj) with us for the next 
few days, my friend ! ” 

‘‘ Why am I ? ” cried Vanheimert, aghast 
at tlie quiet statement, whic'h it never occurred 
to him to gainsay. Stingaree j)ared a pipeful 
of tobacco and rubbed it fine before troub- 
ling to ifeply. 

“ Because the way out of this takes some 
finding, and what’s the use of escaping an 
unpleasant death one day if you go and 
die the next? 1'hat’s one reason,” said 
Stingaree ; “ but there’s another. I'he other 
reason is that, now yt)u’re here, you don’t go 
till 1 choose.” 

Blue wreaths of smoke went up with the 
words, which might have j)hrased either a 
humorous hospitality or a covert threat. 
'J'he dispassionate tone told nothing. But 
Vanheimert felt the eye-glass on him, and 
his hearty appetite was at an end. 

That’s real kind of you,” .said he. “1 
don’t feel like running no more risks till I’m 
obliged. My nerves are shook ; and if a 
born back-blocker may make so bold, it’s a 
fair old treat to see a new (‘hum camping out 
for the fun of it I ” 

“ Who told you I was a new ( hum ? ” 
asked Sting iree, sharidy. “ Ah ! 1 remem- 
ber,” he added, nodding ; “you heard of me 
lower down the road.” 

Vanheimert grinned from ear to ear. 

“I’d have known it without that,” said he. 
“ \Vhat real bushnien would boil their billy 
on a s[)irit-lamp when there’s wood and to 
spare for a camp-fire on all sides of ’em ? ” 

Now, Vanheimert clearly perceived the 
superiority of smokeless s])iril-lamj) to tell- 
tale fire from the point of view of those in 
hiding ; so he chuckled consumedly over 
this thrust, which was taken in such excellent 
part by Stingaree as to [irove him a victim to 
the desired illusion. It was the cleverest 
touch that Vanheimert had yet achieved. 
And he had the wit neither to blunt bis 
point by rubbing it in nor to recall attention 
to it by subtle protestation of his pretended 
persuasion. But once or twice before sun- 
down he permitted himself to ask natural 
qu(i.stions concerning tlie old country, and 
to indulge in those quiet gibes which the 
Englishman in the bush learns to expect 
from the indigenous buffoon. 

In the night Vanheimert was less easy. 
He had to sleep in Howie'.s tent, but it was 
some hours before he slept at all, for Howie 
would remain outside, and Vanheimert longed 
to hear him snore, At last he fell into a 
do;ie^ artd when he woke the. au^^icious music 


filled the tent. He listened on one elbow, 
peering till the darkness turned less dense ; 
and there lay Howie acro.ss the opening of 
the tent. Vanheimert reached for his thin, 
elastic-sided bushman’s boots, and his hands 
trerpbled as he drew them on. He could 
now see the form of Howie plainly enough as 
it lay half in the starlight and half in the ' 
darkness of the tent. He stepped over it 
without mistake, and the deep diapason went 
on behind him. 

I'he Stars seemed unnaturally bright and 
busy as Vanheimert stole into their tremulous 
light. At first he could distinguish nothing 
earthly ; then the tents came sharply into 
focus, and after them the ring of impenetrable 
trees. The trees whispered a chorus, myriads 
strong, in a chromatic scale that sang but 
faintly of the ojj^ c6jantry. There were 
palpable miles of wiffter4ess, and ncme other 
lodge but this, y6t fh(‘ psychological necessity 
for escape was stronger in Vanheimert than 
the bodily reluctaiK'e to leave the insecure 
.se<'urity of the bushrangers! encampment. 

He was their prisoner, whatever they might 
say, and the sense of captivity was intolerable ; 
besides, let them but surpris^ his knowledge 
of their secret, and they would shoot him like 
a dog. On the other hand, beyond the forest 
and along the beaten track lay fame and a 
.small fortune in direct reward. 

Befijre departure Vanheimert wished tc^,^ , 
peef) into th^ other tent, but its open end was 
completely covered in for the night, and pru- 
dence forbade him to meddle with his hands. 

He had an even keener desire to steal one or 
other of the horses yhich he had seen before 
nightfall tethered in the scrub ; but here again 
he lacked enterprise, fimeied the saddles must 
be in Stingaree’s tent, and shrank from com- 
mitting bim.self to an action which nothing, 
in the event of di.saster, coutd!ifcxi)lain away. 

On foot he need not put himself in the wTong, 
even with villains ready to susjiect that he 
suspected them, 

And on foot he went — indeed, on tip- toe till 
the edge of the trees was reached without 
adventure, and he turned to look his last upon 
the tw^o tents shimmering in the .starlight. As 
he turned again, satisfied that the one was 
still shut and that Howie still lay across the 
opening of the other, a firm hand toc^k 
Vanheimert by either shoulder, otherwise he 
had leapt into the air ; for it was Stingaree, 
who had stepped from behind a bush as 
from another planet, so suddenly that Van- 
heimert nearly gasped his dreadfpl name. 

“ I couldn’t .sleep ! I (X)uidn’t sleep 1 ” he 
cried out instead, shrinking as from a lifted 



STINGAREE STORfES. 


in 


hand, though he was merely being iihaken 
playfully to and fro. 

No more could 1,"' said Stingar^*. 

“ So I was going for a stroll. That was 
all, I swear, Mr.— Mr.— I don’t know your 
nime ! 

‘‘Quite sure?’’ 
said Stingaree. 

“ M y oath! 

How should I ? ” 

“ You might 
hai^e heard it 
down the road,” 

“ Not me ! ” 

“Yet you 
heard of me, you 
know.” 

“Not by name 
— my oath ! ” 

Stingaree 
peered into the 
great face, in 
whi('h the teeth 
were chattering 
and from which 
all tnu'e of colour 
had flown. 

“ I shouldn’t 
eat you for know- 
ing who 1 am,” 

.said he. “ Hon- 
•mty is still a wi.se 
j)olicy in certain 
circumstances ; 
but you know 
best.” 

“ I know no- 
thing about yf>u, 
and care less,” 
retorted Van- 
heiniert, sullenly, 
though the p3r-* 
s])i ration was 
welling out of 
him. “I come for 
a stroll because I 
couldn’t sleep, 
and 1 can’t see 
whaft all this 
barney’s about.” 

Stingaree dropped his 
hands. 

“ Do you want to sleep ? ” 

“ My blessed oath ! ” 

“ Then come to my tent, and I’ll give you 
a nobbier that may make you.” 

1'he nobbier w^as [X)ured out of a gallon 
jar, under VanheimcM t’s nose, by the light of 
a candle which he held himself. Yet he 


smelt it furtively before trying it with hh 
lips, and denied himself a ghip till ho 
reassured. But soon the empty pannikin 
was held out for tnore. Ana it was the 
starless hour before dawn whep Vanheirnert 

tripped over 
Ho\vie*s tmd 
t(Kjk a cOnWi^ted 
header into the 
corner iiorn 
which l»c had 
made his stealthy 
esc'mH'. 

The tent a as 
tropical when he 
awoke, but Si in 
garc'e was still at 
his break fust out- 
side in the shade. 
He pointed to a 
l)U(‘ket and a 
piece (vf soaj) be- 
hind the tent, 
and Vanheinaai 
engaged in obe 
dient abUui»>ns 
before sitting 
down to his pan 
nikin, his sli(’e oj 
damjH^r, and his 
portion of a tin 
of .sardinc,s, 

“ .S(»rrv tht'O-V 
no meat for yon,” 
saitl Stingaree, 
“My mate’s gor\e 
for fresli supplies, 
By the W'ay, did, 
you nnss your 
boots ? ” 

\'a n heimei t 
lot)ked at a pair 
of dila])i dated 
worsted sock,s 
and at one pro 
truditig toe ; he 
w as not s u r e 
whether he had 
gone bed for 
the sec<»nd time 
in these or in his 
boots. ( ertaiti^y 
be htwl miss^ 
the latter on hk 
second awakening, but had not deemtxl it 
[)edient to make inquiries, and he now merely 
said that he wondered >vhere he could have 
left them. 

“ On your feet,” said Stiiigatoe- “ My male 
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has made so bold as to borrow them for the 
day,” 

“ He’s welcome to them, I’m sure,” said 
Vanheimert, with a sickly smile. 

I was sure you would say so,” rejoined 
Stingaree. His own arc reduced to uppers 
and half a heel apiece, but he hopes to get 
them soled in Ivanhoc while he waits.” 

** So he’s gone to Ivanhoe, has he ? ” 

“ He’s been gone three hours.” 

“ Surely it’s a long trip ? ” 

“ Yes ; we shall have t<a littake the most 
of each other till sundown,” said Stingaree, 
gazing through his glass upon Vanheimert’s 
perplexity. “ If T were you I ishoiild take 
my revenge by bagging anything of his that 
1 could find for the day.” 

And with a cavalier nod, as though tluit 
were the last word on the subject, the bush- 
ranger gave himself over to his camp-chair, 
his pipe, and his inexhaustible Australasian. 
As for Vanheimert, he eventually returned to 
the tent in which he had spent the night, and 
there he remained a good many minutes, 
though it was now the forenoon, and the heat 
under canvas already intense. Hut when at 
length he emerged, Stingaree, seated behind 
his Australasian in the lee of the other tent, 
took so little notice of him that Vanheimert 
crept back to have one more look at the thing 
which he iuid found in the old valise which 
served Howie for a pillow. And the thing 
was a very workmanlike revoher, with a 
heavy cartridge in each of its six ('hambers. 

Vanheimert handled it with trem’oling 
fingers, and packed it afresh in the pocket 
w'here it least affected his personal contour, 
its angles softened by a big bandana handker- 
chief, only to take it out yet again with a 
resolution that made his face stream in the 
heated tent. 'J'he blanket that had been 
lent to him, and How'ie’s blankt^t, both lay at 
his feet ; he threw' one over either arm, and 
with the revolver thus effectually concealed, 
but grasped for action with finger on trigger, 
sallied forth at last. 

Stingaree was still seated in the narrowing 
shade of his own tent. Vanheimert was 
within five pace.s of him before he looked up 
so very quickly, with such a rapid adjustment 
of the terrible eye-glass, that Vanheimert 
stood stock-still, and the butt of his hidden 
weapon turned colder than ever in his melt- 
ing hand. 

“ Why, what have you got there ? ” cried 
Stingaree. “ And what’s the matter with 
you, man ? ” he added, as Vanheimert stood 
shaking in hi.s socks. 

**Only his blankets, to camp on,” the 


fellow answ^ered, hoarsely. You advised -me 
to help myself, you know.” 

** Quite right ; so I did ; but you’re as white 
as the tent — you tremble like a leaf. What’s 
wrong ? ” 

“ My Ijead,” replied - Vanheimert, in a 
whine. It’s going round and round, either 
from what 1 had in the night, or lying too 
long in the hot tent, or one on top of the 
other. I thought I’d camp for a bitdn the 
sh-ade.” 

“1 should,” said Stingaree, and buried 
himself in his paper with undisguised 
contempt. ' * 

Vanheimert came a step nearer. Stingaree 
did not look up again. Ihe revolver was 
levelled under one trailing blanket. But the 
trigger w'as never pulled. Vanheimert feared 
to miss even at arm’s length, so palsied vras 
his hand, so dim his eye ; and when he would 
have played the man and called desperately 
on the other to surrender, the very tongue 
clos-e in his head. 

He slunk over to the shady margin of sur- 
rounding scrub atid lay aloof all the morning, 
now' fingering the weai)on in his pocket, now 
watching the man who never once looked his 
way. He was a bushranger and an outlaw ' ; 
he deserved to die or to be taken ; and Van- 
heimert's only regret was that he had neither 
taken nor shot him at their last interview'. 
'The bloodless alternative was to be borne 
mind, yet ifi his heart he well knew' that the 
bullet was his one chance w'ith Stingaree. And 
even with the bullet he was horribly uncertain 
and afraid. But of hesitation on any higher 
ground, of remorsg or of reluctance, or the 
desire to give fair play, he had none at all. 
'I'he man w hom he had stupidly spared so far 
was a notorious criminal with a high price 
upon his head. It weighed not a grain with 
Vanheimert that the crimifisi^ happened to 
have saved his life. 

“Come and eat,” shouted Stingaree at last; 
and Vanheimert trailed the blankets over his 
left arm, his right thrust idly into his 
pocket, which bulged with a red bandana 
handkerchief. “Sorry it’s sardines again,” 
the bushranger went on, “ but w'e shall make 
up with a square feed to-night if my mate 
gets back by dark ; if he doesn’t, we may 
have to tighten our belts till morning. For- 
tunately, there’s plenty tp drink* Have some 
whisky in your tea ? ” 

Vanheimert nodded, and with an eye on 
the bushranger, who w'as once more stooping 
over his beloved Australasian^ helped him- 
„self enormously from the gallon jar. 

“And now for a siesta,” yaw'ned Stingaree, 
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! jising and S»etel!>to|| hiwself after the 

“Hear, fefiaF!’* Vanheimert, h>s 

: great fece flwflitid, N bloodshot eyes cm 
J|l©* ' 

^ tat^p oh the <bhady side of my 

»Atid ril do 

, ditto at the ^ ^ 

other.” * 

^‘So long, 
then.” 

“ So long ” 

“Svvect repost 
to you ^ ” 

** S a m e to 
you,’* rasped 
Vanheimert, and 
went off cursing 
and chuckling iti 
his heart by 
turns 

It was a swel- 
teiing afternoon 
of little air, and 
that little as hot 
and dry m the 
nostrils as the 
atmosphere of a 
laundry on iron 
ing day. Beyond 
i.d above the 
trees a htiy blast 
blew from the 
north , but it was 
seldom a wander 
itig puff stooped 
to tluttei the 
edges of the 
tents in the little 
h<4llow among 
the trees Arlli* 
into this empty 
basin poured a 
vertical sun, as 
if through some 
giant lens which 
had burnt a 

hol% in the heart of the scrub. 

by the faint perpetual murmur of leaf and 
branch, without a sound from bird or 
beast to break its soothing monotone, the 
two mert lay down within a few yards, though 
out of sight, of each other. And for a timo 
all was vory stiij. 

Then Vattheimert rose slowly, wuhout a 
souod, and bame on tip toe to the other tent, 
his right hand in the pocket where thci 
bandana handkerchief had been* but waa m 

V<Jl 


'"•tHK KIVOIVER WAS LFVIvIIFU UNDER ONE 
TMAIUNC* BLANKS T 


Lulled 


«rf the tettt ajjd listened vaitijw i« * snwtto* 
ButiStangnree lay lUce a log ift ^ Shwl« OiJ 
^e fai^bir <ddc, hi$ face to th« ctnva* and 
sombrero tilted over it. And W 
Vanbeitnert found him, breathing wiOi m 

eSacid nsmulnrtni' 
of a steeping 
child 

Vanheimert 

looked about 

him , only Ibb 
ring ol inUH^ne 
trable trees and 
the deep blue eve 
of Heaven would 
leally see whdt 
happened. But 
as to what esaitly 
was to haPirn 
Vanhenmeit hiUV 
seif was not clem 
as he drew the 
revolver readj 
cocked ; even lu‘ 
shrank from 
!|hootmg a sleep 
mg manj what 
he desired and 
yet feared wait a 
sudden start, a 
semblanie of tt) 
sistance, a 
juStiflablc shot I 
And as his mmeVs 
eye inoosured the d<ad 
man at lus tcet, the Jive 
man tuinecl slowly ovti 
on his back. 

It was too much few Vail 
heimerts ner\es The revolvoi 
went otf in his hands. But it wa» 
only a cap that snapped, and^ 
another, and another, as he 
stepped back firing desperately 
btingaree sat Uiwrightj looking his 
treacherous enemy in the 
through the glas$ |h which h 
seemed he slept. And when the sixth ctap 
snapped as harmlessly a» tto fif 
Vanheimert caught the revdlwt itH ball 
to throw or to strike Buf 
was seized from behind by who h" 

crept from the scrub at 
first cap; at the motnthf Stti 
sprapi^ upon him i and m dilfe ik wTnu# 
Vanhaitnert lay powerless* grin^ltl|f his 
, foaming and blead^i; at th^ 
the air with nax|M|#s i^ipiiecatihlW^ 
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man,’* saW'%ng^6*.' reflectively exaraming 
his pip^' ‘♦ you . might have lived to tell the 
tale.»-^V 

There was an ihteW^^ of the faint, 
persistent tiistimg of branch and leaf, varied 
by the screech of a distant cocilatoo and 
ith^ neater cry ot a crow, as the dusk 
deepeneci into night as expeditiously as on 
the stage, Vanheimert was not awed by the 
quiet voice to which he had been listening, 
it fecked the note of violence which he 
understood ; it even lulled him into a belief 
that he would still live to tell the tale. But 
in the dying light he looked up, and in the 
: fierce, unrelenting fiftx, made the more 
sinister by its foppish furniture, he read his 
doom. 

“ You tried to shoot me in rny sleep,” said 
Stingaree, speaking slowly, with intense 
articulation. “ I'hat’s your gratitude ! You 
will live just long enough to wish that you 
had' shot yourself instead !” 

Stingaree rose. 

“ You may as well shoot me now ! ” cried 
Vanheimert, with a husky effort. 

“ Shoot you ! Fm not going to shoot you 


oii when it will be* It nmy 

don’t think k will-^but y<to number 
your d^ys on the ftagtirft of bbth , 

• So saying, Stirtgari5<e umw on hi« 
and was lost to sight in the shndcs of cviiiniing 
before he reached hfs tent , Blit Htnrie 
remained on duty with thfe cimilt^mlted 
man. 

As such Vanheimert was treftled from the 
firsohour of his captivity. Not a rough word 
was .said to him ; and his own unbrtdletl Out- 
bursts were received with as much Indif- 
ference as the abject prayers and suplllica- 
tions which were tlieir regular reaction. The 
ebbing life wa.s ordered on that principle of 
high humanity which might be the last 
relincment of (aleulated cruelty. Vhe pri- 
soner was so tethered to such a tree that it 
was no longer nec'essiiry for him (o spend a 
moment in the red vyc of the sun. He could 
follow a sui'ficii iit shade from dawn U> dusk. 
His boots were restort'd to him ; a blanket 
was jiermitled him day and night ; hut night 
and day he was sedulously watched, iUid 
neither knife nor fork was provided with his 
meals. His fare was relatively not infenor 



at &\\ ; tpo good for scum like you; 

But you kre to d5k"7*naak6 no mistake about 
thati , 4nci: ^ not to-night That 

I would hoflt J>^Tair on you, for reasons which I 
lety^ tp yokf You will lie where 

W tomighti and you will be watched 
abd red liki^ youf ^uperioi« in the condenmed 
c^ll^ l>e dd^y is that I tell 


to that of the legally eondetnnetk 
notorious privileged ertd ;restrii}d<>ns 
the bushrangers^ for a model ; \ |* 

i And Yanheimert citing to th| hope 
reprieve with allth,e sanguihe ofps 

ilhstarred class, Ifadugh it did With ituie 
encouragement v«^ whoiev ■ the da|fd 
went on, and'.ka«Sk Of many 
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its own respite till the next. The welcome 
announcement was invariably made by 
Howie after a collcxiuy with his chief, which 
Vanheimert watched with breathless interest 
•for a day or two, but thereafter with increas- 
ing coolness, 'i'hey were trying to frighten 
him ; they did not mean it, any more than 
Stingaree had meant to shoot the young man 
who had the temerity to put a pistol to hi.s 
head after the affair of the (ilenranald bank. 
Tlie case of lucky Fergus, justly celebrated 
throUj^hout tlie colony, was a great comfort 
to Vanlieimert's mind ; he could see but 
little difference between the two ; but if his 
treachery was the greater, so also w\as the 
ordeal to which he W’as being subjected. In 
the light of a mere ordeal lie soon regarded 
what he was invited to consider as his last 
days on earth, and in the conviction that 
they were not, began suddenly to bear 
them like a man. 'lliis change of front pro- 
duced its fellow in Stingaree, who apologized 
to Vanheimert for the delay, which he vowed 
he could not help. Vanheimert was a little 
shaken by his manner, though he smiled 
behind the bushranger’s bac'k. And he could 
scarcely believe his ears when, the very next 
morning, Howie told him that hi.s hour was 
come. 

“ Rot ! ” said Vanheimert, with a ('onfident 
expletive. 

“Oh, all right, .said Howie. “ Fhit if you 
don’t believe me, Fm sorrier for you than I 
was.” 

Fie slouched away, but Vanheimert bad no 
stomach for llu^ ti'a and damper whidi had 
been left behind. It was unusual for him 
to l>e suffered to take a iiuxil un watched ; 
something unusual was in the air. Stingaree 
emerged fi'om the scaub leading the two 
horse.s. Vanheimert begap to figure the fate 
that might lie in store for him. And the 
horses, saddled and bridled before his eyes, 
were led over to where he sat. 

“ Are you going to shoot me before you 
go,” he cried, “ or are you going to leave me 
to die alone?” 

“Neither here,” said Stingaree. “We’re 
too fond of the camp.” 

It was his first brutal .speech, but the 
brutality was too subtle for Vanheimert. He 


began to believe that something dreadful 
might happen to him aft^r all. The pinions 
were removed from his arms and leg.s, the 
long rope detached from the tree and made 
fast to one of Stingaree^s stirrups instead. 
And by it •Vanheimert was led a long mile 
through the scrub, with Howie at his heels. 

A red sun had risen on the camp, but in 
the scrub* it ceased to shine, and the first 
open .space was as sunless as the dense bush. 
Spires of sand kept whirling from earth to sky,‘ 
joining other si)inning spire.s, forming a 
monster balloon of yellow sand, a balloon 
that swelled until it burst, obscuring first the 
firmament and then the earth. But the mind 
of Vanheimert was so busy with the fate he 
feared that he did not realize that he was in 
another dust-storm until Stingaree, at the end 
of the rope, was swallowed like a tug in a fog. 
And even then Vanheimert’s jieculiar terror 
of a dust storm did not link itself to the fear 
of .sudden death wliich had at last been put 
into him. Hut the moment of mental 
enlightenment was at hand. 

The rope trailed on the ground as Stingaree 
loomed large and yellow through the storm. 
He had (lropp(*cl hi.s end. Vanheimert 
glane(‘(l oxer his shoulder, and Howie 
loomed large and yellow behind him. 

“You xvill now peret^ve the rt'ason for so 
many days’ delay,” said Stingaree. “ I have 
becai waiting^^lbr siieh a dust-storm as the one* 
from whi('h we saxed )’ou to be rexvardccl as 
you endeavoured to reward me. You might, 
perhap.s, have [ireteired me to make shorter 
xvurk of you, i>ut on (onsideralion you will 
see that this is noP’oiily just l)ut generous. 
'Hie chances are all against you, and all in 
favour of a iiiorc,‘ unjileasant death ; but it is 
just ])ossil)le that the storm may pass before 
it finishes you, and that you tlien hit thb 
fence before you die of thirst, and at the 
worst xve leave you no worse off than we 
found you. And that, I hold, is more than 
you had any right to expect. So long ! ” 

The thickening storm had swallowed man 
and horse once more. Vanheimert looked 
round. The second inaa and the second 
horse had also vanished. And his own 
tracks were being obliterated as fast as foot- ' 
marks in blinding snow. 



Odd Pictures by Famous Artists. 

By Ronald Graham. 


N the December number of Thk 
Strand Magazine there were 
shown a couple of® fashion- 
plates executed by artists who 
afterwards achieved world-wide 
renown, the one — Meissonier 
— a painter, the other— “Phiz” — as a 
delineator of life and manners. If the 
whole truth of any celebrated artist's life 
could be known and all his fugitive and 
irregular prodiK'tions 
given to the world it 
would perhaps occa- 
sion much astonish 
ment — it would ( er- 
tainly prove to many 
a source of ente'rtain- 
ment. A successful 
career, as the late Mr. 

Val Prinsej), K.A., 
once remarked to the 
writer, is “ a sum of 
zigzags,” and very few 
great men arrive' at 
their goal without 
numerous experi 
rnents and adven- 
tures. In his youth 
■iiomney painted ale 
house sign - looards, 

Gainsborougli was an 
indifferent cngrav(M’s aj)pn‘nti(X‘, Ht'njamin 
West coloured c'hildren’s alj)hal)('ts. 

Recognising, then, tl^‘ interest which 
naturally attaches to the j)r()ducti()ns of an 
artist which exhibit him in a character in 
which he is wholly unfamiliar to the world at 
lairge, the present writer has been at some 
pains to drag^cTrth out of oblivion a dozen 
or so examples of work wiiich, whatever 
their .artistic merits, often tell elocjuently one 
phase of their maker’s story. Let us begin 
with the little woodcuts wrought by the 


youthful Gainsborough, the origitml blocks 
of which are believed to be tn 
“In Gainsborough’s lifetime/' wnHe a Corre- 
spondent to Leigh Hunt, “Thicknesse 
a collection of seven or eight woodetits 
mounted in a small portfolio. They Were 
extremely small, and struck me as being of 
a very rude charader when comjiared with 
Bewick. When I Iiad examined them and 
iiKpiired for what purpose they were kept, he 
informed me that thc'y 
had been cut by the 
celebrated Mr, Gains- 
borougli, when ap- 
prentice to Mr. ( ira> 
vclot, the engraser, 
and that they had seen 
the light in various 
public^ations by ukl 
Gave and Hay man. 
One or two 1 <liH’ 
linctly reuuanber hav- 
ing seen, I think, in 
the s 

Ma^adtu' - an an 
cit'Ut battering ram, 
with the ram’s head 
sh«)vvn very cleiub, 
and the stern p.ut 
of a vS (' r i j) I u V a 1 
shij>.” 

hYom this dcs('rij>lion lluae can be no 
doubt that these arc' tin* two hloc’ks which 
figure in the Gen Neman's Ma^nzim' in May 
and July, 1743. d hc design of one - that of 
tlu' battering-ram, here rc.*])roduc‘cd * appears 
to have been borr()\\ed from a steel |)lale by 
Villeneuve. At this time young I lainsborough 
had been a year in London us an apprentu‘e 
to Gravelot, and, being a fiarlicntlarly clever 
lad, was doubtless permitted to try his hand 
upon many of the smallest cuts whic h fell to 
his employers lot. 
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Almost rivalling these in interest is the 
broadside relating to English Coronation 
professions, done by George Romney soon 
after the accession of George III., for 
which the artist received the munificent sum 
of thirty shillings. According to ope writer, 
this cartoon was done at the suggestion of a 
friend and correspondent of Joseph Cave, 
the bookseller, and brother of Dr. Johnson’s 
patron. It merely represents a large number 
of male and female figures, apparelled in 
Court costume and in the act of walking, 
each group according to their rank. The 
whole detail for the drawing was said to 
be furnished by a nobleman who was an 


coiffeur ; mi his siifffssof,! Sir ipenjatnin 
West, toiled labotidusi^ foiir soveral we 
are bid; at ^bit of • com of Italy, 

Tor what purpose ft would lie /difficult to say. 
But these appear to have vanished, and our 
next pict<^ial example .is drawn from the 
works of the illustrious J, M. W, Turner, R. A. 
Few people nowadays can conceive of this 
great painter as being a fit and proper person • 
to receive a commission from' a soaj^boibr 
to draw the interior of a soap factory. But* 
we must remember that Turner was not then 
great, that he was only the talented son of 
a barber in Maiden Lane, Strand; we might/’ 
even recall, besides, what an important part 



A hOAP-BolUKKS AUVKK I ISEMKN I , BY TUKNKK. 
Bu pennmtoH of Mr T. J. Barrett 


authority on such matters, and, indeed, the 
drawing itself was done from rough pencil 
sketches. It was engraved in London and 
issued as a separate sheet, plain and 
coloured, eight by twelve inches, by D. 
♦iffenry, bookseller, St. John’s Gate. The 
sole authority for the remuneration Romney 
received > is in the form of a receipt which 
. turned up at Sdtheby’s many years ago : 
^^Received frotn D. 'Henry^ St. John’s Gate, 
thitty /Shillings for sketch of Coronation pro- 
cession.— G, Romney.” 

, ^ Of course, theJe exist similar relics in pro- 
Sir Jos)iua {(eynolds is said to have 

a ladies’, 


soap-making has played in the annals of later 
nineteenth-century art. These drawings of 
Turner’s, first identified by the late Charles 
Green, R.I., may be reg^ded as the fore- 
runners of such pictures as Bubbles,” and 
countless others of lesser note. No one whb ^ 
•sees them can doubt their authenticity ; they . 
bear the master’s hall-mark in drawing and, 
colouring, and one can only wonder ati 
Turner’s feelings as he plodded alpng^ doubt- 
less for a few shillings, at such uncongenial 
employment. It may be motioned that/tbe , 
factory, of which this reprbbnts the ' 

jjas only a stone’s-throw from 
and the present offices of tipi 







lanoseer’s design for wyld’s gigantic glohe. 


The late Mr. Val Prinsep gave an instance 
of Sir Edwin Landseer’s generosity and 
facility when he happened to be in the 
humour, and incidentally furnished us with 


ar 

' "it ^l;oDfe«'WW| 
seVitfal hdurn '<Sf' 

were consi^wiiK»d in 
thijj emtefcvour to 
dp a friendly a<3i 
Similar incuUniita 
are related without 
number of Millais, 
wh(^ once actually 
did a windoiw card 
fora country dress- 
maker, after n frNir- 
ful expenditure of 
time and labour, 
‘“Anti it was the 
wprst tiling I iiwt 
saw,”declaredMih 
lais ; Pm pn‘tiy 
sure everynddy 
,c GLOHE. thoughtthewotuan 

did it heiitolf/’ 

The early numbers of the 
fjmdon N’ews an? a perfect mine fdr tlu‘ 
peculiar treasures of whic h this article treats. 
As is well known, artists who afterwatils 


another addition to our museum of pictorial 
curiosities, Some time in the autumn of 1 850 
an acquaintance of the great animal painter 
■"^nccived a wonderful jiroject for^a globe of 
gigantic proportions, to be shown at the 
forthcoming Exhibition in Hyde Park Hut 
the committee somehow failed to embrace 
the idea, and it was afterwards decided to 
exhibit it in some hall •c^r other by itself. 
The investor, a mem- 


attained celebrity were veuy glad indued tc» 
obtain a commission, however slight, from 
the proprietor of the above periodical 
Amongst these was ('haiies Keene. In the 
light of his after-fame as a Punch artist it is 
exceedingly entertaining to look upon some 
of the subjects whic'h between 1846 aiuil 
1851— engaged his attention. At first ilgbt 
•nothing would seem more unlikely than that 


ber of Parliament named 
Wyld, brought Landseer a 
v#y rough sketch of his 
scheme, and ?f)olly asked 
the great painter to make 
him a proper drawing to use 
on his prospectus and cir- 
culars. Landseer laughed. 

Pm terribly busy just now,” 
he said, “ and Pm not much 

f ood at this sort of thing.” 

Iiit he took out a compa.ss 
and rapidly made a circle. 

I suppose this is the sort 
of thing you want P- And 
he began i:apidly to Uiake a 
drawing of, the phenomenal 
gldbCi^ round to* 

mbiToW and finish it for 
ydUw^^ Thi went away 
debated*: tait the drawing 
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soap — relates his 
having under- 
taken, in that 
uncertain stage of 
development be- 
fore he had 
“found himself,^’ 
as the saying 
goes, to supply a 
series of diagrams 
to a work on 
chemistry. 'I'his 
work appeared in 
the early “fifties,” 
published by J. 
Parker. The de- 
signs are quite 
without pictorial 
value, their inte- 
rest lying wholly 
in the fact of 
their being the 
productions of a 


he should be emjdoyed as one of 
the illustrators of an arlic'le on 
London cemeteries, but se\eral 
drawings have been traced to him 
which are equally incongruous. 

It must be confessed that the 
drawing given bears little simi- 
larity to Keene’s later work ; but 
probably the same may be said of 
most artists, 'lake, let us say, siu'h 
a picture as the one entitled “A 
Florentine Joke.” How many 
critics and c(mnoisseurs of draw- 
ing would be able, on being shown 
this example, to say from whose 
brain and pen it emanated ? 'J'he 
last man an ordinary beholder who 
was familiar with the works of the 
late President of the Royal Aca- 
demy would think of in this con- 
nection would be Lord Leighton. 
Yet it was done some forty-two 
years ago for the Conihill Ma^a- 
zme as an illustration to “ Ro- 
mola.” It is far more curious than 
the quaint initial letters Leighton 
had drawn for a German publisher a 
dozen years before at Frankfort. » 

Several famous artists Imvedrawri* 
technical diagrams at some time or \ 
oth^r, but not so many have made 
a business of it. In his autobiO: 
graphy the late StaCy Marks, R.A, 
—who drew the accompanying 
jJiiSyertisemeht for 4 weH-kndwh 
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IThc Consumption or Soap is a McasuAc op the WcALTH.OviusATidNr M 
'Health, and Pubity or the Peo pue: 

Sr«ciitl> drawn H.S MARK S.M.'fc rSHpropr.ttor^d PEAI^ W 


APV»STIS»MBNT by H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 



ODD PICTURES BY FAMOUS ARTISTS, 
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careful draughtsman ^^h() afterwards bec'anie 
celebrated as a portrayer of men and animals. 
Philip (Calderon, R.A., was another artist w^ho 
went in for diagrams in liis youth, one of his 
illustrations to, l)r. Dionysius Lardner’s trea- 
tises, published in 1H5 i, being here appended. 



A DRAWING HY I’HtLir CAl-DItKON, K.A., FOR A SCIENTIFIC 
IRKATISE. 


Few people are perchance aware that some 
twenty careful drawings of fortifications and 
other milita^ engineering works by James 
McNeill Whistler are preserved at \Vest Point, 
at which academy young Whistler vras a student 


at the very monu^nt ("alcUnon and Marks were 
exc iting the chemical world by their master- 
ful draughtsmanship. What an astonish* 
ing amount of [lerspeetive we knew' in those 
days, Calderon siglied Stacy Marks oiua*, 
when they compared notes of their eaily 
pictorial career. 

John Leech “ im'omparable John Lect h/* 
as d'hacktTay called him was anolhiM of 
the brilliant band of the tnid century who 
occasionally wandered off into formal and 
technical paths. 1 ’he present Duke of 
Devonshire possesses a drawing by Leet h of 
the Ciystal ]^da('e, executitl us a seal loi the 
(ireat ICxhibition of i85r. 

Under date of April 14, 1852, the Duke's 
ancestor wrote to the artist : “ Dear Sir, - 
In these critical days of tlie ( rystal Pahu'e 
let me request your a(:cei)lance of the seal, 
for which you gave me the ich a. And tlial 
you may not have any feeling that y(Mi are 
depriving me oi it, I must tell you that 1 
have another. — Believe me most simerily 
yours, Dkyonshikk/' d'he drawing whi« h 
Leech made is a caieful view of the Palace with 
its myriad panes of glass, and below' it, in the 
manner of a lever, is a spade, in allusion to 
the architect, Paxton having been a gardc'ner. 
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A LUNAK LANUSCAl'li, HY CAKAN d’aCHE, THE GREAT hKENCH CARICATURIST. 
liu )>emua»iun of Levy Frtrea. 


LAUf l, OF AFOI.I.INARIS WATER 
1>U MAUKII'R. 


One of the last men oiu^ would associate 
with technical draughtsmanship, too, is the 
talented C'aran d’Ache, 
yet all who enjoy the 
privilege of at'quaintanc e- 
ship with M. Poird know 
that when he first went 
to Paris he was very glad 
to turn an honest j)enny 
by doing staid woodcuts 
for the Levy Preres and 
other firms who would 
employ him. One of 
these, a very vivid realiza- 
tion of the surface of the 
moon, is given above. 

Of the painters who 
have acquitted themselves mou‘ or less sur 
reptitiously of trade-marks their name is 
legion. Ar- 
tists w'cre 
not wont to 
take pride 
in their con- 
nection with 
ad vertise- 
ments in the 
old days, 
and even 
Cruikshank 
was rather 
ashamed of 
having once 
made a 
sketch 
the 




merits of arreiVs blacking were set before 
the world. When the late George Smith, 
proprietor of the 
Co}‘nhiUy launched the 
delectable Apollinaris 
water upon the market 
he was naturally anxious 
that it should bear an 
artistic label, by way oT 
initial recommendation ; 
wherefore he summoned 
a bevy of rising men, such 
as Cieorge Du Maurier, 
^Linley Sambourne, Matt 
Morgan, and Walter 
Oane, each of whom tried 
his hand on a design. 
V'oiing Oane’s was thoughb^dl of, but Du 
Mauricr’s presentation of an ideal fountain 

carried the 
day, and 
may be seen 
on all 
Apollinarks 
bottles to 
this day*. , 
Amongst 
others, Fre- 
derick Wal- 
ker, A.R.A., 
drew up for 
his friend^ 
Mr. Thor*; 
ley, t h d 
proprietor „ 
of a patent - 
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cattle food/ the which was 

subsequently adopted arid is still 
used 

That exotic and eccentric artist, 
the late Aubrey Beardsley, was, as 
many are aware, for some time 
an architect's office, where he doubt- 
less acquired much of that extremely 
painstaking technique which is so 
marked a feature of his later work. 
Several architectural drawings by 
him are extant, one of which --a 
view of Lincoln Cathedral — we here 
present as an illustration of an un- 
familiar phase of Beardsley’s life. 

Perhaps there is nothing which 
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AN architectural DHAWINC BV AUBREY HEARDS LEY. 


PLANS lOK AGKirUL’rUkAl, HUILDINC.R HV PHIt. MaV, 

used to amuse the; friends of the late 
Phil May inoie than the stories thi*t 
gifted draughlsinan used to tell of lii,'^ 
early artistic atteinj)ts. He was, in hia 
own words, ‘‘ready to take on any- 
thing,” and lu‘ used often to refer humor- 
ously to his “ steam plough, exer'uled 
for an y\ustralian fraper, as a triumplr 
of “ fine art. ’ It is only natural that. 
May's father l>eing a civil engineer. Ire 
should not be utterly lost in t(xhnieal 
draughtsmanship, }K)wcvet distasteful it 
might ha\'e been to him. A friend of 
his forwards us, too, a pafxn* containing 
two drawings of agricultural applianc^es 
and machinery, which, although, as he 
says, there is no doubt about their 
being the work of Phil Ma}', are 
utterly unlike the work for which Ifc 
is known to the million as ctmid w4[t 
be imagined. ,, 




The Tornado Trap. 

By Frank Savile, 


ANSHA^V straightened him- 
self, flung dovt'n his pick, and 
eyed the gash in the mountain 
side with deep disgust. 

The very rocks seemed to 
cpiiver under the stab of the 
merciless heal. 'Fhe sky was steel blue, the 
parched earth cinder grey. Not a cloud 
gave j)romisc of relief, save one dim ring of 
misty cirrus in the utmost east. The sur- 
roundings spoke of desolation only. The 
ditch was dry and silted for lac'k of a freshet ; 
the sluice -boxes mere tin(U;r, with open, 
gaping seams. I'he one great [)ine that 
branched above his cabin stood out gallows- 
like, typical of decay, a wrecked splinter of 
the mighty forest in which it had onct; been 
king. Lone Tree (kilch was not belying its 
reputation. It stared out up(jn the hillside 
a ruin, a w'anton insult to Nature from the 
hands of men long passed. 

'riie miner turned tow.ards his ('abin. As 
he turned he made an exclamation and 


shielded his eyes w’ith his j)alm. A (juarter 
of a mile away a horse and a rider picked a 
])ath from hollow^ to hollow across the Divide. 

The man muttered to himself, a half- 
petulant smile twitching his lips. He strolled 
on tow'ards the cabin and leaned against the 
slabs, the smile and its perplexity broadening 
beneath his moustache. A gleam grew in 
his (juiet grey eyes. 

Hie rider drew^ near. From a hundred 


yards away a handkert'hief was flutttavd. 
Fanshaw raised his hand very deliberately 
and signalled back. A minuU; later the 
horse paced slowly nj) and halted at his 
side. A girl U)oked dowai at iiim -a girl 
clad in a habit ol dusky grey w’hich 
melted into the ash-coloured background. 
Her sombrero shaded a face delicately 
tanned by sun and breeze, wheuMii dee]) 
brown eyes confronted Fanshaw defiantly. 
Adorable little curls tangled down to the 
level of her brows. And about her lips, too, 
there lingered a smile of greeting. 

. For the space of seconds the tw^o looked 
at each other silently. The girl was the first 
to sjieak. 

Help me down, Jac'.k,'^ she pleaded, drop- 
ping the reins upon the horse’s neck. In her 
expression there was a tinge of wicked 
appeal- -almost a challenge. 

Fanshaw drew up to her stirrup and stiffly 
extended an arin. 


‘‘ Bot^! ” she cried, impatiently, 

Fanshaw brought up the other hand with 
the unbending grace of a semaphore. For 
an instant she hesitated. Then with incredible 
swiftness she dropped straight into his un- 
willing embrace. 

His eyes, which at first evaded her glanqe, 
were at last drawn unresistingly to meet it. 
As she read them she drew back, laughed 
ha})|)ily, and cla])ped her gloved hands. 

“ So you grudge a kiss one single little 
kiss - to your Jiamre^ who has travelled five 
hundred miles by rail and a dozen on a 
hollow-backed, hired mustang to ('laiin it?” 
she demanded. 

Fanshaw searched Iiis pockets slowly and 
j)rodiiccd a pi])e. H(^ Ixjgan to fill it from a 
l)attered tin box. 

“I have wo ji am he replied, solemnly, 
and lit a match. 

She shook laa lingtT at him derisively. 

“Oh, but you have -you have!” she 
('ontradicted. “ fj’ght months ago you asked 
for, «ind ohtaim*d, tht* hand and heart of 
Muriel, only ( liild'of the late James Ford, 
Carterville, Missouri. 'J'hc engagement was 
openly announcial in all the papers. The 
friends of^ill concerned congratulated thefff, 
saying that they knew from the very first that 
it was bound to come about. Is that a true 
bill?” 

“ Yes,” he admitted, ])ufling leisurely ; “ but 
I released v'^u.” • 

She shook her head firmly. 

“ No,” she* denied. “ 'i'here was no 
release. You tried to get out of it, but I’m 
not the sort of girl to takej^* mitten witlA)Ut 
a struggle. 1 refused to be rt^leased— I froze 
on to my chanc'e and and here I am ! ” 

Fanshaw jiulled himself together. 

“ See here, dear,” he began, (juietly, “ we 
have written and we have discussed already. 

I made my ])ositi(jn plain ; I don’t re('ede 
from it. V^ou are a great heiress. I am a 
])au})er, but with my sense of honour still 
intact. If by any chance this thing ” — he 
swept his hand toward the ditch - gashed 
mountain side — “ had turned up trumps — 
if it had restored to me even a part of what 
it first gave and then took back from me — if 
there had been some little equality between 
our social positions, I should have come back 
and- — ” He hesitated. 

“And ” 

“ And asked if you remained free/’ 
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“You’ll never find me that. Tm a captive 
—always bound to you, Jack, if you go on 
repulsing me to the world’s end.” 

He gave a little impatient jerk of the 
head. ^ 

“ It doesn’t matter,” he went on. “ Lone 
I'ree Mine is still a derelict, the lost lode has 
never reappeared, all the money made by the 
first workings 
has lieen swal- 
lowed up by the 
searc'h for the 
cleavage, and 1 
am only a ininer, 
working my own 
property, which 
is worth — no- 
thing!” 

She nodded. 

“ That (juite 
neatly recapitu- 
lates your cir- 
c u m s t a n c e s , 

Jack, but where 
do / come in ? ” 

His only answci 
was one of his per 
petual shrugs. She 
came closer to him, 

“Am I to under- 
stand that you 
^ hate me?” she 
demandt^d. 

He refused to 
meet her gaze. 

She laid her 
hand upon his 
arm. 

“ Swear that you 
don’t love me, 

%nd ril go ^vay, Jack," she breathed. 

She saw his face whiten beneath the tan. 
She felt the c]uiv(ir that pulsed through his 
body. Her hand crejit up to his shoulder ; 
her fingers touched his temple, and resolutely 
turned his eyes to meet her glance. W^ith 
a little laugh that was half a sigh she sat 
down upon the bench before the cabin door. 

“Pride, dear Jack!” she said, reproach- 
fully. “ Horrible, ugly, wicked, wicked 
pride ! ” 

“Honour!” he answered, grimly. “Honour 
to the dead as well as to the living.” 

She gave a little start. ■ 

“ To the dead ? ” she queried, quickly. 
“The dead?” 

He nodded. 

“ I’m your guardian.” 

“ Yes ? ” 


“When your father lay dying he -he h%cl 
natural fears about you. He knew what a 
great heiress had to encounter. We spoke 
of it. That w^as before ” 

“ Ilefore you gave your promist^ to me,” 
she interposed. 

He made a gesture of dissent. 

“ It was to him my first promise wa 5 
givi^n. I swore 
that with my 
('onstmi no for- 
t line - h u liter 
shouM t rade 
upon yom inno-^ 
<‘enc('. And my 
word one* given 
has ru vt'i been 
lirokcn yet.” 

Lor ii moment 
slit! w'as silent, 
wuit<’hing him 
with a hali whini' 
si('ul, liall fietu 
lant oxptcssion. 
lie no longer 
Icane^d against 
the .slabs, He 
stood up with 
a straight back. 
s(|uaring his 
shoulders as if 
to nuiel the attiu k 
of a ('ll lining 
adversary. 

“So my lather 
would have con 
sidi'iod you a tor 
tune hunter ? ’ slie 
asked, at hist. 

“ It is what the 
world would call a man in my position who 
married a woman in yours,” he ^aivl, stoutly. 

“lire w'orld-lhe world!" she decided, 

“ So it is llu* w'orld that stands betwi'cn us - 
orders you to slave out yom days- *" wiccks 
my life — condtanns us both to misery?” 

Once again he found no an.swcr but a 
.shrug. . She leaned back uj»on the bem h a 
little w^eaiily. iiie shadows ot disappint 
ment clouded into her eyes ; her luincU lay 
listless in hejr lap. If Fanshaw^ had \val|:hcd 
her he would liave suflered in seeing the 
trembling of her lips. 

Yet the next moment she had jum|:>6ti to 
her feet. 

“Very well,” $he declared, with su4den 
briskness. “Then w^e are U> Ih' enet^ies. 
But make no mistake, Jack^ I shall win 
eventually. Oh, yes, 1 shall win. When I 
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Vfeejt tny mind to a thing — well, you’ll see. 
But at the present moment my crying 
. necessity is food. Pm too hungry for words. 
What have you got in this bundle of laths 
you call a cabin? Bread, butter, cheese?” 

He looked troubled 

«We — don’t have such things,” he 
stammered. “ There’s some beans and some 
bacon, and- and Pm afraid that’s all.” 

She threw back her head and laughed 
ringingly. 

Pm afraid that’s all 1 ” she mimicked. 
**As if that wasn’t the ‘all ’ that Pm yearning 
for after these miles of cinder upon that 
that antelope,” she added, eyeing the broncho 
ungratefully as he sniffed the pastureless soil. 

“ Come in, then,” he invited, hospitably, 
waving his hand towards the cabin. 

She looked at it. 

“ Pve seen more elaborate pig-sties,” she 
suggested, disdaining it with a very tiltecl nose. 

“ It isn’t worth making much of a 
structure,” he explained. “ As a rule, it has 
to be rebuilt at least three times a year.” 

Her eyebrows lifted. 

** 'Phree times a year ? ” she ei'hoed, wonder- 
ingly, and he smiled. 

^‘Hasn’t the reputation of the Divide 
reached you?” he asked. He lifted his 
hand and pointed up the canyon that cut the 
hills behind them. 

“ Way back there are the eternal snow.s,” 
he said. “ In the dry weather, after a long 
calm, a sudden draught sets in from the hot 
air to the cold — bluntly, a tornado. 1 get 
three or f()ur every summer. Kach time it 
sweeps up the gulch it takes my cabin with it.” 

She looked at him with horror in her eyes, 

“ And you ? ” she cried. “ And you ? ” 

He laughed. 

“ Pm all right. The little sand whorls 
which get up tell me when it’s coming, d'hen 
I get into the cellar.” 

“The cellar?” she repeated. “What cellar?” 

He pointed to the bank of the ditch. 

^ Following the motion of his hand she dis- 
covered a zinC“COvcred flap in the midst of 
the browm expanse. It was sunk in the earth, 
levelled flush with the edging clay. 

She lifted her hands in dismay. 

“ Well, if I wanted a reason to hunt you 
out* of this detestable place, there it lies,” she 
protested. “That’s quite enough, Jack. Pm 
going to run you away from here — I’m going 
to set my great mind to work upon the 
problem, and you’ll be bested— -absolutely , 
and conclusively bested. But in the mean* 
45me, as I continue to starve, what’s the 
j|natief jvith,|hai twcon and beans ? ” 


He smiled again and held o^en the door 
politely. With an air of unbending contempt 
towards her surroundings she stepi^ed in. 

In spite of the simplicity of the cooking, 
for the next few minutes she watched with 
astonishm At the deft’ handling of the frying- 
pan. I'he bacon sputtered appetizingly. 
The beans gave forth a savoury smell. She 
made admiring comments, and, when the 
repast was served, fell to upon it with fervour. 
Ci)ok and guest alike displayed a very credit- 
able hunger, and finished the contents of tbe 
single dish to a bean. 

With a little sigh of satisfaction Muriel 
drew back her stool from the packing-case 
table. She took up the corn-cob pipe which 
Fanshaw had laid upon the shelf. 

“ Smoke ! ” she commanded. “ Then I 
('an talk to you as one reasonable human 
being to another, Jac'k. My mistake was in 
arguing in a state of famine.” 

He smiled again, but there was no sub- 
mission a])out the resolute set of his lips. 
He reached out his hand for the pipe, and 
commenced filling it. 

.Suddenly a new' sound broke the (pnet — 
from outside. 

A rattle, as of innumtTable ])ennies being 
shaken in a giant missionary-box, smote the 
('al)in slabs. 'I'hc roof of zinc stirred and 
w renched at the nails. 

Ifiinsluuv dropped his pipe. He leaped ic^ 
hi?> feet and ^darted through the doorw»ay. 

d'he next instant he was back. His hand 
fell vigorously upon the girl’s shoulder. 

“ Tome ! ” he shouted, fiercely. “ Run — 
race for your life ! ” ^ 

She stumbled to her feet in astonishment. 
Before she could frame a question he was 
forcing her out into the open and across the 
sun-baked flat. % 

For Muriel the next few^^^conds w'ere a 
l)lur of confusion. She realized that the sky 
had disafipeared behind a blanketing of 
cloud, that dust, pebhle.s, and all the endless 
litter of the deserted camp w^ere flying in 
twisted, funnel-shaped whirls around her. 
She caught a glimpse of the startled horse 
galloping wildly across the ridge, and the 
next instant almost fell upon the zinc cover 
of the cellar door. 

Fanshaw stooped and heaved it up. With 
a swift motion he half lifted, half pushed 
her into the hole, slid down beside her, and 
let the panel fall to above his head with a dang* 

The uproar increased. The sand drifts 
hissed as they whirled by above them. With 
a drumming rattle the loose sluic0-boxes 
were flung from sid^ to;.mde of % ditch as 
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thipy thundered past. Trestles could be 
beard emcking like matchwood ; boulders 
clanged together with deafening blows, A 
harsh metallic clatter, which drifted away and 
was lost in the general hubbub, tol^ how the 
cabin roof was being swept into 
the gorge, A second later the 
crash of planking announced that 
the slab walls were in hot pursuit. 

Muriel clung 
to her comtmn- 
ion, trembling 
violently. Pan- 
shaw held her 
to him, soothing 
her as a mother 
might soothe a 
frightened child. 

“ It. only lasts 
a minute or 
Iwo,^’ he assured 
her. ‘‘ It’ll he 
over before 
you’ve realized 
it. I’ve seen a 
dozen of them — 

Fvc seen a score,” 

She hid her 
face in the lapel 
of his coat. 

“We shall be 
Ifliried!” she 
wailed 
alive ! ” 

“ Nonsense ! ” 
he answered, 
cheerily. “ In 
another moment 

or two ” 

A frightful crash ~ a splitting, rending sound 
—browned his ^ce. It was followed by a 
thud that seemed to thunder upon their very 
heads. Half stunned, F'anshaw reeled against 
the clay wall, noting with astonished eyes 
that a crack in the wood and metal was 
letting a dim shaft of light - into the 
cellar. And at the same moment the storm 
died down as if by magic. I'aintly and 
yet more faintly the echoes of its passing 
were swallowed by the distant valleys, while 
a momept later the deep after-silence was 
broken by the patter of torrential rain. 

F'anshaw pulled himself together and thrust 
his hand up against the door. 

It did not stir. 

He drove both his open palms against it ; 
he heaved his shoulders till his muscles 
seemed to cwlck. It was ob.stinately im- 
mov^ibla ^ 


The pangs of a sudden fet j 

the sweat broke out upon hi^ forehea^i; He, 
brought his eyes agamst the cm^’^k in the 
panel and peered into the open. As he 
looked he swore — and then shivere<l 

The great Idhe 
pine was down 
— mu 

'I'he bulk thie 
huge bud Was 
between him 
and the 
while the top 
litter and the 
branches he 
knew by il.s 
position must be 
damming I he 
ditch. Atul the 
channel was till- 
ing ; the gnnviiig 
rush of water 
told him (hat. 
They were cap 
lives till such 
time as he 
tunnel a way 
with fin gets 
alone through 
half-a-do/.er» reiM 
of sun-dried 
( lay ! 

Miuiel’s voice 
was in his ears j 
her fingers groped for and 
gripped his arm. 

“Let us get out now,'^ 
shti pleaded, “Oh, let 
us get out ! ” 

For a moment his throat was 'imrrhed 
beyond speech. He gulped nervously. It 
was the sound of the sob that fluttered to 
him thrcjugli the darkness that suddenly 
steeled his manhood hack to confidence. 

He turned to her he showed her w^hat an 
absurd — what a trifling -accident it was-* lie 
reassured her— he promised her release withiti 
the hour— nay, within minutes, perhaps— he 
laughed — he joked id iotically of the unforeseen 
chances of a mountain life. He grew alniolt 
boisterous in hi.s anxiety to prove ’ his point 
and to conceal his fear* J 

He got no answer save silence anil - Kiif 
heard — quivering sigh. It seemed 
madden him. He flung himself upon ttii 
clay. He tote, he ripped— snatch^ 
down great lumps of soil Hfe bti^thlng Caii^ 
in gasps as he hewed and pullod. The roflti 
h^mtred upon the rfhe |>anel4^» / 
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A minute later a cry halted Fanshaw in the 
midst of his toil. ** 

“ Ah ! ’’ quavered Muriel. There was, 
more than astonishment in the exclamation. 
There was terror. 

The water is running down my back,” 
she explained. 

Fanshaw wheeled towards her. The wan 
gleam of light that filtered through the riven 
door shone upon a tiny runnel which trickled 
down the clay and wandered about the floor. 

Fanshaw tried to laugh. 

“ You can dodge that, can’t you ? ” he 
asked, cheerily, and turned again to his 
tunnelling. 

For a minute she was silent again. 

“ Yes,” she said, at last — and Fanshaw 
heard a new inflection in her voice “ yes, 

I can dodge it all right, Zv// // crz/zV c.vm/c ! ” 

Fanshaw’s heart stood still. 

He looked down. Already there was half 
an inch of water at his feet. His hoots 
splashed in it — it 
seemed to broaden 
as he peered. 

Minute by minute 
it would rise. 

Within the hour — 
or less — the pit 
would be full ! 

And with realiza- 
tion of their fate a 
sort of TJerserk rage 
seemed to flame 
into the man’s 
veins. He turned 
upon the impene- 
trable earth. He 
worked like a mad- 
man --he clawed, 
he snatched, he 
wrung great boul- 
ders from the em- 
bedding soil and 
stamped them 
down as if they 
were noxious rep- 
tiles accountable 
for their prisoning. 

With feet and 
hands he smote 
the ungiving 
clay and made progress — by inches. 

The water was at his knees. Through ten 
minutes of frenzied effort it mounted to his 
waist, took a quarter of anTiour to lap his 
armpits, and them in growing volume, over- 
lap])ed his shoulders. Outside, the in- 
^ {ijrieasing Ihun&erij frou) ihe channel showed 


that the mountain stream was fast becoming 
a river. 

As the rising surface laved his e|iin Fan- 
shaw cried aloud. He turned his fingers 
upon the rift in the panel above his head 
and forced them between the edges. He 
swung his whole weight upon them. 

A splinter broke away — a tiny slice of wood 
not an inch across. The larger opening only 
showed the hopelessness of— hope. Trunk 
and clay came nigh to meeting. There "was 
not room to extend a hand, much le§s 
shoulders, or even a head I 

He heard a gasp. What was touching hi^ 
chin was over Muriel’s lips. He caught her 
to him, lifted her, clasped her to his breast. 
He kissed her ])assionately. He muttered 
incf)herenl words — of love — of encourage-- 

men I- -of farewell. Her hands were about 
his neck. Her lips were pressed to his 
forehead again and again. 

“'rogether!” she whispered, breathlessly. 

“ We can meet it 
—together ! ” He 
choked. A ripple 
flung from his 
heaving chest 
flowed against his 

face. He nerved 

himself for the last 

struggle — he drew 
deep draughts of 
air- he tried to 
pray. 

Orash ! Oash ! 
Crash ! A sudden 
trembling from 
above — a sudden 
sound of swirling 
waters — a sudden 
shaft of light ' as 
ufe shadow of the* 
great trunk was 

lifted from above 
the rent in the 
panel. 

Through a long 
instant of suspense 
the great roots 
dragged across the 
zinc. The door 

^ shook, heaved, then 

burst upward with alf the force of Fanshaw’s 

last breath-seeking agony, and showed the 
open sky ! 

Straining his neck into air and freedom 
Fanshaw realized how their safety had been 
won. The great pine was gone~was already 
fifty yards away, surging down the ditch 



‘the WATEK was 

HIS KNEE.S.” 









Humotir in Clerical Life. 

By the Rev. ft. Wai-lace Duthie. 


UMOUR may be described as 
the flapur of character ; every 
man with any real distinction 
of cliaracter has a humour of 
his own. 

I'his has been true of the 
English episcopate and of many of the 
ablest representatives of the Nonconformist 
pulpit. Who that has known him can forget 
the fun which sparkled amidst the vast stores 
of learning a late prelate carried ho lightly ? 
Who that has heard them can forget the 
droll and epigrammatic things said in a 
deliberate way, much as we may siip[)ose an 
owl to lay an egg? Undergraduates who 
could not unburden themselves to others 
could open their hearts to him. 

'rhe geniality which some were found to 
condemn preserved at least one man to the 
servi('e of the Church who has since given 
notable proof of his calling. Shy and nervous, 
he had approached perhaps the most extra- 
ordinarily solemn member of the Bench of 
Bishops, only to be confused and repelled. 
After listening with the gravity whic'h was all 
his own, his lordship had extended to him 
the three fingers of an affectionate 
(and permanent) farewell. 

Fortunately, the youth made one 
other effort before relinquishing 
his idea of ordination. Shown into 
a study filled with what might have 
been the odour of sanctity, but 
smelt uncommonly like a fine 
Havana cigar, a w^ell timed plea- 
santry relieved him of his embar- 
rassment and set him at his ease, 
enabling him to give so good an 
account of himself that he was 
readily accepted as a candidate. 

Another bishop, happily still with 
us, though retired from the cares of 
his Colonial diocese, w^as famous 
throughout Australia no less for 
his (piaint conceits than for his 
spiritual vigour and eloquence. 

Presented with two splendid 
carriage horses, he named them 
Bryant and May, because (j).they 
were an ideal match, (2) they con- 
tained hidden fire, (3) they went off 
when struck from the box. 

An attack of indigestion from 
an unwary meal overnight led him 
to propound a conundrum to his 


ho.st at the breakfast - table — “Why are 
cucumbe^-. and cheese like the Book of 
Common Prayer ? — with the heart breaking 
answer, “ Because they giVe you the colic 
for the day.” 

When one of his clergy described a 
wealthy parishioner as a careless, indifferent 
sort of man, who cared only for his garden 
during the day and his billiard-room at night, 
he said : “ Garden 1 Billiards I. Don’t call 
him careless; he evidently minds his peas 
and cues.” 

To the rude (juestion of a dis.sipated 
passenger on board ship, “Why do you wear 
that thing?” (a cross), he replied : “ For the 
same reason that you wear a red nose — as a 
maik of iny oc'cmpation ” 

('anon W , vicar of an important parish 

in Lancashire and chaplain to an asylum, took 
credit to himself that he did not entrust the 
spiritual care of its inmates to his subordi 
nates, but took the services himself. One day 
a lunatic met him in the corridor, and asked 
abruptly, “ Do you like beef?” Smiling, and 
with the easy tolerance for a crazy brain, 
Canon W replied, “Yes, certainly,” “ Are 
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you 7 )efy fopd of beef?” “I like it very 
much.” ** Would you like beef on Sunday 
and Monday and all the other days of the 
week Not so often as that; I like a 
change?* So do we. Send your curate next 
Sunday, will you ? ” i , 

Those people who woti^ fain have human 
nature re~formed\and re-stamped according to 
their own dismal type must be especially dis- 
mayed by the way in which the lighter side of 
things makes itself felt in church. 

For humour declines to be banished, even 
from that holy 


eccentricities of look and gesture, ’l*exts 
with incongruous circumstances give it birth. 

‘*^Not long ago the incumbent of one o\' the 
largest parish churches in England was instil 
tuted to his living on St Matthias’ Day in 
the presence of a crowded congregation. Few 
of that &ngregation reOTmed unmoved when 
the bishop, referring to the festival with its 
collect, “Who into the place Ol the Imitor 
Judas didst choose thy faithful setvant 
Matthias,” remarked that the cinanusianres 
under which they were gathered togethei tlrnl 

a f l e r n o «» n 



were some- 
what Himilar. 
I’he pr(‘scnee 
o r t h 1 M t 
vi('ar, a Ihghly 
eslcemed juM’r 
of the realm, 
added a pf*ig 
nant applii a 
t ion to t Im‘ 
statement. 

The same 
dear old iMi 
late preaciu’<l 
in anolhiM 
chun'h in the 
same tow'u 
after it had 
been clos('d 
and dt'C'oralrd. 
An lUMMunclv 
building at 
best, os(‘illa( 
ing bclw(a*n a 
barn and a 
basilii'a.,, e>e,n 
a, a r e f w 1 
$ (' h e m e < ) i 
a j( l o r n m e n i 
had tailed to 
make it beaut i 
ful. Looking 


from any other 

part of the sacred fane. Popular opinion, 
which tolerated and even encouraged it 
hundreds of years ago, now' declares it to be 
out of place, or allows it only to preachers 
of exceptional personality, like the late Charles 
Spurgeon and Joseph Parker. Irony and a 
bitter tongue are still ])ermitted to do their 
best or worst, but nothing that can excite the 
risible faculties. 


round at the 

blues' and yellow’s which stared at liim from 
the w'alls, the bishop sighed heavily and ga\( 
out his text, “ How dreadful” ancuher sigh 
—“how dreadful is this place.” 

It is unfortunate when those who air pre 
sent insist on reading the {)reachcr\s pt rsoual 
affairs into the passage of .Script urtj hc 
announces. 'I'his w’as the case W’ilh a clergy* 
man about to espouse “en secondes noccs ’’ 


Under these conditions, humour in the a lady of notably shrewish tenifwamcnt. By 

pulpit is usually unintentional. It finds its experts it was considered that bis seconi} 

expression unconsciously. It glimmers in marriage would profoundly increiU'e his 

unguarded expressions, or show’s itself in resjHJCt for the memory of his first wife 
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On the last Sunday of his widowerhood he The late vicar of the Brontes’ parish of 
announced as his text, “Oh, that I had Haworth, observing the disconsolate looks 
wings like a dove, for then would 1 fly away of a newly>wedded pair, found that they were 

and be at rest,” At his first appearance after at variance as to the respective duties of 

a waning honeymoon he was unhappily led lighting the fire and cleaning the boots, each 
to clioose the vvordsy “Oh, wretched man asserting that thest were the work of the 
that 1 am, who shall deliver me from the other, l^ke a discreet man the vicar sug- 

body of this death ? ” ^ gcsted a compromise — the man, who rose 

Humour often accompanies tiiose who early, to light the fire ; the woman to clean 

marry and are given in marriage, an unin- his foot-gear at night. With this judgment 

vited guest. A vicar near Huddersfield, of Solomon they were .satisfied, and departed 

presenting the iiand of the bride to the groom with shining faces. 

for investment with the ring, was astonished But humour refu.ses to confine itself to the 
to find that his own thumb was being atmosphere of nuptial vows^and wedding 



“'JHE SlIOKr-SlGHTEU BHIPEGKUOM.’ 


energetically licked. I'his lubrication, it marches ; it rises superior to the terrors of 
appeared, was intended by the short-sighted the grave ; it murmurs a final jest from the 
bridegroom for the bride’s finger, in order to lips of dying men ; it will be exorcised by no 
ensure the easy passage of the ring. function, however depressing or severe. A 

Another bachelor, after his lady-love had sense of the ludicrous may be at times a 
been asked if she would love, honour, and burden heavy to be borne, possessing its 
obey, turned to her and, in a loud voice, unhappy victim at the very moment when 
which echoed through the church, demanded, of all others he wishes it away. 

“ Will ye black my boots in the morning?” A youn^ Australian clergyman who uttered 
Tliis at first sight .seemed an ill-timed plea- a Spoonerism at the most critical passage of 
santry which called for rebuke ; it was really the Burial Service, and declared : “ We 
an attempt to settle a much-debated question, commote her biddy to the earth,” w^as so 
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overcome by the absurdity of the expression 
that for a few tremendous seconds he re- 
mained apparently on the brink of an 
apoplectic sei^ure, mouth open and eyes 
goggling. . . , 

Sometimes it happens - mat the passage of 
Holy Writ selected is apropos of the w'casion 
in a sense both sorrowful and droll. An 
incumbent of the name of Price disa])peared 
from his parish in Victoria, taking with him 
nearly ^1^200 of Church money. 1 'he loam 
ieneris who took his plaee was impelled by 
his evil genius to commence his ministry 
from the words^ Without money and with- 
out price.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of this un- 
happy combination is to be found in the 
experience of a Colonial bishop already 
quoted who was in those days a rector in the 
Midlands. Late on a Saturday evening he 
received a letter from the rural dean asking 
him urgently, and in the name of friendship, 
to take the service at his church the next 
morning. I'he request was specially incon- 
venient in view of a church parade at home. 
Nevertheless, the rector arranged to meet the 
wish of his friend. It happened that on the 
previous Sunday he had preached for the first 
and only time in his life from the Song of 
Solomon, basing on the words, “ Come away, 
my love, come away,” an appeal to the 
soul to forsake the base, the ignoble, and 
thef sordid, and rise into the realijis of the 
S})iritual and divine. 

It proved to be one of his most successful 
efforts ; several of his parishioners jiraised it 
loudly during the week. He determined, 
therefore, with the subject ftesh in his mind, 
to take it again on this particular morning. 

And again it excited remark. With the 
announcement of his text a faint smile 
flicl^red on the Jp®. of staid and elderly 
ladies beneath him, whilst younger members 
of his audience hid their faces in muffs and 
handkerchiefs. Perplexed, the preacher 
looked for an explanation in disordered robes 
or stole awry, but could find none. As he 
proceeded, his eloquence and earnestness 
restored quiet to his hearers ; under the 
spell of his speech even the man with the 
cough forgot to proclaim his trouble. 

Unhappily the sermon was of a climacteric 
nature, ending at intervals with the fervid 
appeal, Come away, my love, come away.” 
Each repetition of these words proved too 
much for the composure of the people, and 
became the signal for renewed demonstrations 
of suppressed mirth. In vain the distracted 
preacher, unable to detect the cause of it all, 


lashed himself into a frenzy of fin<‘. words, 
and chanted his refrain with greatta* ))i»ss!on 
than ever : he surveyed only atv area ol broad 
grins, of agoni^ed attomv)ts to presemr the 
decorum due to the lime and placi - He 
finished abruptly, and^left the pulptl in 
dudgeon. 

The congratulations of a vcuerablo chmch' 
warden in the vestry failed to uppeast him. 
He demanded the cause of the ouhageous 
behaviour in church. 

*nt is possible, sir,” said the whitt- ham^il 
official, “to preach a most admirabh' sennon 
which may not be appropriate.” 

“What is wrong with it? My own people 
liked it immensely.” 

“Surely you know, sir, the ( ircumstaia es 
under which you have come U> us ibis 
morning ? ” 

“This is all I know (producing the nual 
dean’s letter). 

“Then it is my painful duty to inform \oii 
that our vicar eloped last night with the 
doctor’s wife ! ” 

Many humorous stories are directly at the 
exi)cnse of the ( lergy, and afford tipportunitics 
to the laity for reprisals otherwise denied 
tluim. A favourite narrative in Natal de 
scribes how one of Bishop (’olenso’s prii sts 
was in the habit of going out each morning 
to the Indian Stores for fresh eggs 

one for his wife’s breakfast anil two for him 
self. One day he returned with a face lull 
of concern. 

“What is the matter?” was the anxlmis 
inquiry. 

“Had a little accident,” was the ]e])ly. 

“I hope you haven’t hurt youtsell.” 

“No ; but 1 have broken one of the eggs, 
and it’s your egg, my dear.” 

A farewell meeting at Melbourne in hoiKUir 
of a retiring bishop will long be remember (-d 
for some ludicrous comparisons matle by a 
prominent citizen, who was one of lire 
bishop’s greatest admirers. Kefening to tlie 
health and circumstances of the [xirting 
guest, he likened him to the patriarch Job in 
three particulars : because, in the first plat:e, 
he had lost his wife, in the second ])la('e he 
had Icjst his money, in the third place he was 
covered with boils ! 

Many middle aged men will easily recall 
the verger at Canterbury Cathedral wht>, like 
Tennyson’s brook, seenied to go on for ever. 
He once explained to a \isitor the .se< ret of 
his longevity in a way by no means flattering 
to his ecclesiastical superiors. “ Since Tve 
been here, sir, Tve seen five deans come and 
five deans go ; and why ? Because they have 
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eight courses for their dinner and I have 
one.’^ 

'I’o those about to seek admission into 
holy orders an interview with the ordinary 
is a time of much anxiety, sometimes of much 
mental confusion. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the unusual behaviour of a young candi- 
date who, dismissed on the episcopal door- , 
step with a solemn **God bless you,^* hastily.* 
answered, “ Don’t mention it, my lord.” 

Even clergy of eminence have been the 
victims of practical jokes. A former dean of 
a Northern^ University, finding an unusually 
large congregation in the cathedral at 
evensong, inquired the occasion of it from 
a passing undergraduate. He was told 
that the visitors belonged to the Newcastle^ 
Association of Total Abstainers. He ac-" 
cordingly addressed some gracious words to 
them after the Second Lesson, admitting his 
own want of claim to be considered quite an 
abstainer, but expressing his sympathy with 
the great effort they were making to put dowii 
strong drinfc Amongst other things he 
assured them that the fine specimens of man- 
hood he saw before him did credit to the 
principles they j)rofessed. Alas, for the good 
dean ! The portly figures before him, gar- 


nished with cable watch-chains and decanter- 
stopper studs, belonged to the Newcastle 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association, whose 
identity the undergraduate had wickedly 
concealed. 

Our final illustration qf the humour of 
clerical life shall be taken from a meeting 
in the South of England to promote a 
charity. The mayor had laboured hard 
to secure a representative gathering, and 
as he looked around and found the lion 
lying down with the lamb, the bishop 
of the diocese seated side by side with 
the Wesleyan superintendent of circuit, the 
Baptist and other ministers, he felt that he 
had reached the supreme moment of his life. 
He rose, bursting with emotion. After 
expressing his delight at seeing a number of 
Christian men forgetting their differences 
and uniting in a common cause, he summed 
up the situation in these eloquent words : 
“ The fact is, my lords and gentlemen, if a 
man’s ’art is in the right place, it don’t 
matter what sex he belongs to.” 

'I’he writer of this paper is aware of the^ 
suspicion attaching to all narratives of alleged 
humour - a suspicion not to be dispelled by 
an affidavit swofn at the nearest respectable 
solicitor’s. To some extent he shares in it. 
















Stories which have survived the Flood or 
outlived the early dynasties have attained a 
sorry immortality. Dressed in the ready- 
g made clothes of our own timLs, 
they have been paraded as the 
consummate flower and most 
recent expression of the mind of 
iTian, The sparkling witticism 
of to-ftay,The gay impromptu of 
to-morrow, may, if they please, 
lx)ast a pedigree more ancient 
and varied than a Highland 
^ \ laird’s. ‘‘An ^ncle of mitfe,” 
\ “A man I know,” stand con- 
fessed in some Persian sage or 
monastic and mediaeval 

liiven into this veracious* 
pjla chronicle Joe Miller may have 

I obtruded his undying person- 
ality. It may pacify our readers 

to know (allowing a guarantee 

to be possible) that the 
greater part of what is here 
set down has come to pass in 


‘ IIK KXl’KKKSKD HUS SYMPATllV WITH THE CREAT EFFORT TH 
MAKING TO PUT OOWH STRONG PRINK.” 


the experienc e of the writer and 
his friends. 



The Lady of the Lilies. 

Bv ^^RS. C. N. Williamson. 


ANNI 

Leo ! ” 

"J'he two brothers shook 
hands, looking with a long, 
sweet look into eacli other’s 
eyes, for they had not met 
for a year. It is a far cry from Rome to 
Venice, when you must count each lira. 

Leo was young and very handsome. 'I’itian 
would have teen glad to paint him, had he 
lived in Titian’s day. Giovanni was prouder 
of his brother than words could tell ; but a 
Venetian has eyes, and words are super- 
fluous when it is a matter of the heart. 

“ You are a great man, J/CO,” he said. 

“No,” said Leo, who was younger than 
Giovanni by ten years, and had been the 
baby at home, long ago in the old Rio 
Alberoni. “ But-— they think in Rome that 
I can sing a little. Peo[)lc are kind.” 

“ Kind ? They are kind to themselves in 
being kind to you,” Vanni protested. “ You 
look like a gentleman in those clothes, Leo. 
Come and get into the gondola. People will 
think I am rowing a prince.” • 

“Then I shall cease to be a gentleman 
to-morrow, if it is the clothes which make me 
one,” laughed Leo Contarini, “for 1 shall 
put on the old blue serge if you have kejit it, 
and 1 wull be a gondolier lUe yourself. Ah ! 
it’s good to be under Venetian skies again.” 

By this time they were in the gondola, 
with which Vanni had met his brother at the 
railway station, at the far end of the 
Grand Canal. Leo’s luggage had been put 
in, and Vanni was rowing his well-loved 
passenger home. 

“ It was by luck only that I could come 
for you,” he said. “You gave me no time 
to write after sending word that you were to 
have a holiday, and telling the day and hour 
when you w^ould arrive. But if you had given 
more time I should have been obliged to 
say, ‘Look for Luigi Alessandro or Pietro 
Rufflni ; 1 dare not promise to be there.’ ” 

“ Why would you have had to say that ? ” 
asked Leo. 

“ Because our dear and good signore has 
suddenly arrived in Venice, bringing his 
daughter. Oh ! but a lily in beauty and a 
lily in name too. To-day they have gone 


to Chioggia by steamer, or 1 must lun c been 
at their service. \'ou know well we 
Contarinis are bound to serve him, il il were 
with our hearts’ lilood.” 

“ Yes,” the yoiingei man agreed, a wann 
light brightening his eyes. “ His gooilness 
saved our mother’s lil'e and gave iw' my 
career. ILere is nothing we could do wluili 
.would be too much or enough to show ihe 
signore that we Contarinis can be gratclul 

“He and the beautiful signorina an' at the 
same hotel and in the same rooms he had 
ten years ago. It would he like oUl limes 
again to see his face in the same jilaces and 
to be his gondolier, if it were not for the 
young lady.” 

“She is a grown waimim, then? He spoke 
of his ‘little girl,’ 1 remember, and how, some 
day, he would bring her to Venice ; but il I 
thought of her it lias always been as a 
child.” 

“ She is not a child, nor is she a woman. 
She is a young girl, young as the nurnhng, 
and as fair. But you will sec, Leo mi<», 
You must pay your respec'ts to the signore 
and tell him about yourself.'* 

“1 have not conceit enough for that,” said 
Leo, laughing, and looking handsomer than 
ever, as he showed his white teeth. “The 
signore will have forgotten that there was a me- 
lt was for your sake he did uNcrything, Vatmi. 
He saw me at most twice— a thin slip of a 
fifteen-year-old boy, without courage even to 
speak.” 

“ But you sang. Well I recall that night 
in the moonlight. I brought you out, curled 
up in the gondola, as a surptise lor the 
signore. You kejit so quiet, lie did not 
suspect that he and 1 were not alone until 
we lay out there in the still lagoon, <'lo.se to 
our dear San Giorgio Maggiure , ami when 1 
gave you the signal you began to sing. If 
I, your brother, do say it, it was like thtSf 
voice of an angel. The signore was (juit0 
excited. He did not say much Irefoie you, 
7'hat was not his way. But next morning 
he questioned me, and when he had U arnea 
that our great ambition was to save money 
and grant your wish to be a singer, he asked 
how much that would mean. Wlien 1 
answered that it \*vould be a great sum, no 
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less than a thousand lire, to keep you for 
three years and let you go all that time to a 
good school for the* music, he said, ‘ That 
shall be my present ' ; and the same day he 
put the notes into my hand.” - 

** Yes. It was but the nobler because he 
cared nothing for me, only for yoii, Vatihi. 
It was for your sake, and so I owe all to you, 
as well as to him. I went to thank theg 
signore, 1 remember, and could not think of 
a word to say. After that he left Venice; 
and by this time he will have forgotten that 
Giovanni Contarini had a brother.” 

“Not so, for we havp already spoken of 
you. I told him you were singing a fine 
part in an opera company in Rome, and that 
our dear father and mother had seen your 
success before they died. He was glad to 
hear the good news and said he would see 
you when you came to Venice.” 

“ He knew I was to come ? ” 

“ I told him your season was over at the 
end of last month, and that, now May had 
arrived, you would come with it for your 
holiday to stay with me and my Beala in our 
little home, which would be honoured by 
your presence.” 

“But, Vanni, you should not have said 
that.” 

“ It is true. And T would have the 
signore know that you 
are now someone very 
differ^ent from us ; 
because it is with his 


of the Hamptons* guest, who bad a haughty 
profile and a supercilious ait, as if the world 
Jiad been made for his pleasure. Leo was 
- far handsomer, yet this lazy Englishman 
would scorn him, would look at hirp even as 
,he look^ at ye^i with a glance that 

made no more W a man's flesh andL blood 
than of an image carved in wood. Ah ! it 
was a queer world. You might be as beau- 
tiful as a fairy prince ; you might sing with a 
voice to charm St. Theodore down from his ^ 
pillar in the Piazzetta ; you might have the , 
blue blood of the Contarinis in your veins ; 
but if your forebears had met misfortune arid 
you had been born as a peasant, never could 
you lean against the soft cushions of a 
gondola, with an exquisite white blossom of 
English maidenhood at your ^Ide, as your 
equal. You must , do your work, whether it 
were to row or to sing, while others looked on 
and did not know that you were a man. 

“Go slowly, Vanni,” sdid Sir Charles. 

“ WeVe in no hurry.” 

“ Si, signore,” answered Vanni's placid 
voice. 

“ Fancy anyone being in a hurry in Venice !” 
exclaimed the girl. “Isn't this-rHeaven ? ” 
And she lifted her face, as if to drink deeper 
draughts of the night’s beauty. She w^as 
wrapped in a soft white cloak, with lines of 


money that you rose 
to be what 5^011 are. 
I'o - night 1 take the 
gondola for the' after- 
dinner outing of the 
signore and his daugh- 
ter. Every night they 
go at nine o'clock, now 
there is a moon.” 

When night came 
Sir Charles Hampton 
and his daughter Lilian 
brought a guestTbr the 
moonlight excursion (if 
excursion it could be 
called, when they were 
simply to drift, with 
now and then a to6ch 
of the oar), so Varini 
said nothing about Leo, 
but his heart was, 
full of him. He thought 
of his handsome 
brother, and felt a 



vague, uneasy jealousy 
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silver on it here and there, which the moon 
burnished And of her uncovered hair the* 
light w ove a saint's halo of pale gold, rippling 
with wavering sheen and shadow as the breeze 
moved over it lender the wreath of gold 
her face was like a delicate ivory carving, set 
with dark jewels for eyes. ^ 

By day she was a very human girl, only 
rather daintier and prettier than most other 
human girls of nineteen ; but now, in the 
spell of the moonlight, her beauty was 
unearthly, and it was so that Leo Contarini 
saw her first. 

He, too, was out on the lagoon. In old 
days, before the munificence of the signore 
had assured his future, he had learned the 
craft of the gondolier — the calling of his 
people for .^(^generations, since the family 
fortunes fell with the family palace, its very 
foundation forgotten now. To-night he was 
out in the old gondola which Vanni and 
Beata used for themselves and little Ibnio 
on feast days, when they went pleasuring. It 
was ten years old — five years past a gondola's 
[)rime — but though its swanlike grace had 
gone it was seaworthy, and still obeyed the 
oar. 

Leo had been carelessly happy alone in 
the old gondola, which had been new before 
his career " began. He, too, was drinking 
in the beauty of the night, with his face 
held up to his loved Venetian sky, his 
n^trils wide for the salt smell of the lagoon. 
7'hen he had heard his brother's ejuiet voice, 
and he had turned to see Vanni’s gondola 
black against the silver water, Vanni’s figure 
swaying against the silver sky. I'he moon had 
illuminated a girl's lifted f»:e, and — Leo was 
carelessly happy no more. 

He had seen women more beautiful than 
she, perhaps, but none whose beauty opened 
th<3P doors of his soul and poured in a flood 
of light. The ^sh came to him that in 
some way, unknown to her, he might add to 
the pleasure she felt in the perfection of the 
night. 

What could he do? There was nothing. 
But yes, he could sing. He would be a 
voice for her — the voice of this one Venetian 
night. He was content to be that and 
nothing more; but he would sing so that 
she should not forget. Sometimes she 
would think of that voice, and so something 
of his would be hers, for all the years that 
she remembered Venice. 

'With a few sweeping strokes of his oar he 
widened the space of ebony and silver 
between the two gondolas. Then he asked 
himself what should be the one song tfiat he 
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would give this g^rl to carry away with her 
down the years. ShbuJd it be a passionate 
love song ? No ; it thust be lilies, not 
roses, for that fair saint of gold and ivory in 
her silver shrine. She was a Of lilies* 

Almost without conscious choice fee found 
himself singing Qordignani^s SmilisHima 
Vergine ” — cleaTj white music, pure as the 
sheen of the moon, 

‘*By Jove, what a Voice!" excltiinied Sir 
Charles. 

“ It's the surroundings which give it 
value," said Lord George West *‘liare 
say it doesn't amourit to much really," 

Oh, hush, please — please 1 Don't let us 
lose a note," whispered the girl. 

Vanni said nothing. But he knew who 
was singing. No one sa%'e Leo (ould sing 
like that. So much he kne\v, yet he was lar 
from knowing why LeO sang. He smiled as 
he stood at his oar, thinking that thin time 
Leo was giving him a surprise, as well as the 
signore. It was a pretty idea. Vanni won 
dered if the signore would guess and ask 
(luestions. If he did not ask Vanni would 
not speak-- not to-night^ at all events. But 
Vanni was dying to tell that the golden voi< e 
was his brother’s, and he was disappointcil 
when no questions came, for this showed, 
he thought, that the signore had forgotten 
Leo was expected. If he had remembered, 
he might have put two and two tc^ether. 

When the song ended they talked about 
the voice, and Sir Charles praised it highly 
but, instead of trying to' satisfy his curiosity 
by an appeal to Vanni, he merely argued with 
Lord George West. Sir Charles believed 
that it must be a gentleman who .sang a 
Venetian, perhaps — while Lord Cieorge was o( 
opinion that it was only some gondolier, with 
a better voice than most of his fellows. And 
Leo did not sing again. 

For a long time that night Hampt«»n 
sat at her window, looking out over the 
mirror that was the lagoon, and as she 
thought of a thing that had happened, the 
refrain of the song she had heard was in her 
ears, like the sound of the sea in a shell 
When they had come back to the hotel 
Lord George West had tried to tell the girl 
that he loved her, and she had .stopped him, 
she hardly knew why ; only — he had seenus^ 
so commonplace after that wonderful singin|4 
The voice out there on the lagoop had 
centrated all the sweetness, all the poetry an^ 
beauty of life which she Had vaguely fe| 
existed, but had never known. |t haa saia 
to her that if she married George 
though she might happy enough uti a way, 
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and would have the satisfaction of being 
envied by most of the women she knew, 
there must always be something that she 
would miss. And the something would be the 
best of all ; just that poetry, and sweetness, 
and beauty which she had the capacity to 
know and had not known. 

Vanni had been told to bring the gondola 
to the hotel door at ten o’clock next morn- 
ing ; but at nine the signore received 
word that his gondolier was anxious to speak 
with him for a moment. 

Sir Charles Hampton, who was an early 
riser, was having 
his tea and toast 
alone in the gar- 
den, as he liked to 
do, that he might 
have half an hour’s 
peaceful reading of 
the day-before-yes- 
terdav’s paper. He 
guessed that some- 
thing unexpected 
must have hap- 
pen ed, hastily 
finished his tea, 
and went into the 
long hall, where 
the water-lights 
made a fishing-net 
of gold on the 
polished ceiling. 

Vanni stood on 
the marble steps 
which led up from 
the water to the 
door of the hotel, 
and as the signore 
appeared he came 
forward with a 
limp. 

“Why, Vanni, 
what’s the matter?” 
asked Sir Charles. 

“Signore, I am 
sorry to say that I 
have stupidly disabled myself. It happened 
last night on the way home. For my sins I 
stepped on a nail, and, the sole of my shoe 
being thin, the point went far into the flesh. 
1 hoped that it would be nothing, but this 
morning I find that I cannot use my foot on 
the ponta piede. It is not that I would mind 
the pain, but I could not row the illustrious 
signore properly ; and 1 have come at this 
hour to ask him whether he would wish 
to ” 

“ Why, we shall have to get another gon- 


dolier, I suppose, until you’re well,” said Sir 
Charles. “ I’m sorry you’ve hurt yourself, 
Vanni, and you must be careful, of course. 
But it’s a nuisance, all the same.” 

“ If the signore approves, I have another 
gondolier ready,” announced Vanni. “ It is 
what I ^as abodt to tell him. My brother 
Leo, who owes so much to the signore, has 
now come home for his holiday, and is at 
the signore’s service.” 

“ But Leo is a singer.” 

“True, signore, but he has not forgotten 
how to be a gondolier, and he will gladly 
take my place. It wiH 
be better than having 
a stranger, and L pro- 
mise the signore that 
there is not a more 
skilled gondolier in 
Venice than Leo.” 

“ Well, I will have a 
talk with him. Is he 
you ? ” 

“ Si, signore. I 
will call him.” 

A moment later 
a tall young man 
was bowing with 
respect before Sir 
Charles Harnj)- 
ton. 

He wore the 
simple yet pictvir- 
esque blue serge 
dress of the ordi- 
nary gondolier, 
but he did not 
wear it like an 
ordinary g(?ndo- 
lier ; and the old 
soldier’s first 
thought wlis, 
“ W h y , this 
fellow looks like 
an Italian 
prince, and he’s 
one of the 
handsomest chaps I ever saw ! ” 

“ It was Leo who sang on the lagoon last 
night, signore,” said Vanni, seeing that his 
brother had made an impression, and in his 
pride wishing to heighten it. But instantly 
Sir Charles’s face changed. He had held 
out his hand to Leo, and had intended, after 
a few kindly words, to accept the offer of his 
services. But he remembered his daughter’s 
extreme delight in the beauty of the voice 
heard in the moonlight, and her wish to see 
the singer. She was romantic, of course, like 



IT WAS LEO WHO SANG ON THE LAGOON LAST NIGHT, SIGNOREj 
SAID VANNI.” 
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most girls of her age. If she knew Leo 
Contarini's story, and knew how he could 
sing, she might be inclined to take more 
personal interest than would be prudent in 
so handsome a young man. 

Accordingly he told Leo that he was 
pleased to see him and to'liear that he was 
doing well. He thanked him for offering to 
act as gondolier, but thought it would he 
wiser to find some other substitute for Vanni. 

“ You see,** he explained, you are not a 
gondolier now, and your position as my 
servant would be incongruous, awkward for 
everybody concerned. You would be hurt if 
we treated you as we treat your brother, yet 
we could not make you one of our party.** 

‘‘ I would neither expect nor wish pro- 
tested Leo, speaking in English, which he 
had learned for the sake of his music, as he 
had German and French. “I should be 
happy to show my gratitude, even in such a 
little way, and I should be glad to help my 
brother. If you take me as your gondolier, 
signore, I^m a gondolier and nothing else.” 

Remember, I couldn’t have your singing 
become a subject of conversation. If you 
do this thing you’ll have to kec]) y(uir talent 
to yourself. Not a song ; not a hint that 
you’ can sing. I don’t wish to be unkind, 
and I hope I’m not a snob, but there are 
some things that can’t be mix^d, you know.” 

“ I quite understand, signore.” 

• Very well. I feel sure 1 can^depend on 
Vanni’s brother to keep his word and his 
self-command, even in trying circumstances. 
We’ll call the matter settled ; and 1 shall 
exi)ect you to be ready at ten. There will 
be one passenger beside •my daugliter and 
myselT~-a friend who has come here to be 
with us. And oh, by the way, you needn’t 
air your knowledge of English. It’s so un- 
usftal among gc^doliers, it might lead to 
questions.” 

“As you will, signore,” replied Ixo, so 
meekly that Sir Charles was reassured. 

But Leo was not meek because he was 
anxious on his own account to be accei)ted 
as his brother’s substitute. It was Vanni 
who had proposed the plan, and at first Leo 
had shrunk from it ; Why, he hardly knew. 
Vanni had urged, however, that here was a 
chance for him to prove his gratitude to the 
good signore, and it was his duty to take 
that chance. So at last had consented, 
with a thrilling of the nerves and a sinking 
of the heart, as if under the weight of a 
presentiment. 

His blood beat in his ears as the Lady of 
the Lilies came out on the marble steps an 


hour later, and looked at hiKn with surpiw 
as she descended to the gondola. 
father, where is Vanni ? ” she asked. 

“Vanni has hurt his foot, This is his 
brother,” said Sir Charles ; «tnd then, as if 
unwilling to dwell upon subject, he 
began a conversation with Lord Get>rge. 
“Yes, the Accademia is the btiist pltMJu for 
us this grey morning,” he said. “ Accadttnia, 
Leo.” 

But Lilian was deeply interested in the 
new gondolier. She smiled kindly owt her 
shoulder at him, because be was V'antii’s 
brother ; but as her eyes met his, whii'h were 
quickly and respectfully averted, somehow 
she felt the character of her smile changing. 

This man wavS very diffb'cnt from \’anni, 
though Vanni was handsome too. U was 
extraordinary that the two could be biotluH’s. 
So the new one’s name was Leo I He 
looked more like a prince in (*\ile than a 
common gondolier. His face was wonder- 
fully refined and intellectual. How sad his 
great dark eyes w(jre ; or did she imagine it, 
and was he really like all the others ? 

She could not help thinking about Vanni’s 
brother as they wandered from room to renuu 
at the Accademia, and in one or two mailer 
pieces of 'I’itian’s she fant:ied a resembliuu’o 
to the new gondolier’s oyes or expression. 

In the afternoon Leo rowed them to ihc 
Lido fi)r tea, and back again as the sun 
was setting in a blaze of golden gUny behiiul 
Venice. I'his lime Miss Trelawncy, who 
had been Lilian’s governess and was now her 
companion, was of the party, and she wfU 
so indiscreet in her artistic admiration of 
gondolier that Sir ('harles was annoyed. 

'i'hen things began to happen whic'h causi'd 
Lord George to come near haling “ that 
posing humbug,” as he mentally called the 
unnecessarily handsome gondolier. 

One thing was that Lilian dropped a 
bracelet into the water as $he was landing at 
the hotel steps. It did not mu icr much, 
she said. It was,^ot very valuable. She 
was sorry because it had been her “ lucky 
bracelet,” but she must make up her mind 
to do without it. Really, it was not worth 
while sending for one of the profcssionial 
divers who, the porter said, could be foui!|d 
at the arsenal ; besides, by the time he cattle 
it would be too dark for him to spy abp^l 
under the water. ^ i 

“ I will go down, signorina, and g;et yoif 
bracelet for you now,” said Leo, 

“ Pooh ! You couldn’t stay under water lon| 
enough to find it,” Lord George answerea 
for hen 
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“ I will find it,” Leo insisted, quietly. 

“ But you would take cold going home in 
your wet clothes,” protested Lilian. ^‘Oh, 
no, I wouldn’t have you do it for anything.” 

“ I do not take cold so easily,” said Leo, 
laughing, and a moment later he had dis- 
appeared under the water. 

He stayed down so long that the girl was 
frightened, but at last he came up again, his 
face and dark curly hair streaming with 
water. “ Here is your bracelet, signorina,” 
he announced; and Lord George was dis- 









HERE IS YOUR BRACELET, SIGNORINA,' HE ANNOUNCED. 

appointed, for it would have been better that 
the bracelet should be lost, he thought, 
than that the gondolier should be t)romoted 
to a pedestal. 

At the end of a fortnight Vanni was still 
on the sick-list, for blood-poisoning had been 
the result of his accident, and he was re- 
covering slowly. Lilian asked after him every 
day and sent him delicacies ; yet she had 
begun to dread the time when he should be 
strong enough to take up his duties again. 
1^0 was wonderful. He was far, far too good 
to be a gondolier ; and yet she was so glad 
that he was her gondolier that she scarcely 
knew what the days would be like when he' 
was her gondolier no more. 

One night she dreamed that she heard “ O 
Santissima Vergine ” sung as the mysterious 
singer had sung it in the moonlight ; then 
that she saw the singer’s face, and it was the 


face of Leo. This was nonsense, of course ; 
but it brought back so vividly her joy in the 
song that next day she told Leo in the 
gondola about the incident, describing the 
voice, and asking if he could tell her who 
the singer was. 

“No, signorina, I cannot tell you,” he 
answered, after a few seconds’ pause. 

“ But there can’t be two voices in Venice 
like that man’s. It was glorious. 1 would 
give anything to hear it again — anything.” 

“ I will try to find the man for you, 
signorina,” said “and 
if I can he shall sing,” 
That evening Vanni’s 

K wife, Beata, came to the 

hotel and asked if she 
^^ght see the signorina 
^ nioment. She was 

' said Beata, but 

> he had wished 

. her to deliver it 

‘ herself. She was 

^ «v to tell the sig- 

norina that the 
man had been 
found, and would 
sing, if the signorina cared to hear him, 
under her window at half-past eleven 
o’clock, when all the barges with the 
ordinary musicians had gone. 

Of course, the signorina did care to luLJar 
him, and was much cxcited^at the prospect of 
what was to happen. .She told her father at 
dinner, and was surprised that he did not 
seem particularly pleased, though Lord 
George’s indifference was not so amazing. 
He was never ready to praise Leo, and the 
cleverer Leo was the less Lord George 
seemed to like him. 

As Lilian sat at her window waiting the 
canal was dark ; but just as mellow, distant 
balls ceased to chime the half hour before 
midnight, out of the darkness rose the voice, 
sweet as the night-blooming Ceres, which 
blossoms while the world sleeps. 

“ O Sanassima Vergine,” the voice sang, 
as before. And then came a strange song 
which the girl had never heard, and the 
words of which she did not understand ; but 
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she thought that the language might be 
Russian, and she knew that it meant love 
and sorrow. It was so beautiful and so sad 
that tears rose to Lilian's eyes, and her heart 
contracted with a pang like the pain of 
parting from one dearly loved. 

I must know who this man is and see 
him,” she said to herself. “ To-morrow Leo 
shall tell me.” 

Soon after the singing had died into silence 
there was a knock at Sir Charles Hampton's 
door, and he opened it to admit Lord George 
West. The younger man apologized for his 
intrusion by saying that he had a reason 
which seemed to him good. ‘‘ Tve found 
out who that singing chap is,” he went on. 
** I was in a gondola, watching for him to 
come at the time Miss Hamilton spoke of. 
While he was giving his serenade I got near 
enough to see his face, and I'm hanged if it 
wasn't your gondolier himself. I thought you 
ought to know, for you’ve been so busy 
looking after General Hatfield lately that you 
haven't seen w^hat is going on ” 

“ ^^'hat is going on ? ” asked Sir Charle.s, 
rather .sternly. 

‘MVell, it’s a little difficult to put it into 
words, though I've been feeling it for some 
time. To-night’s business puts a still worse 
complexion on it, or I wouldn't bother you. 
Hut I made inquiries down.stairs after finding 
out whom we had to thank for the serenade, 
artd it appears that that gondoli^^r of yours 
isn’t a gondolier at all. He’s an actor, or, 
rather, an opera singer, from Rome, It .seems 
that a lot of people know it. He’s been 
imposing hinuself on you as something that 
he isn’t for the sake oP showing off his 
poses and making an impression on Mi.ss 
Hampton.” 

Sir Charles frowned. He asked a few 
qiifj.stions, and Lgfd George answered, as his 
jaundiced imagination told him, truly. In the 
end the old soldier did not say much, but 
before he went to bed he wrote a letter, firm, 
but kindly, to Leo, telling him that owing to 
unforeseen circumstances his services w’ould 
no longer be wanted. Sir (Charles enclo.sed 
a handsome present, in addition to payment 
for a week, only half of which had elapsed, 
and added the information that the Hampton 
party would leave Venice in the course o| a 
d-iy or two. 

It was too late to send the note that night, 
but he determined to do so early next morn- 
ing, in time to prevent Ixo from reporting 
himself, according to custom, at ten o'clock. 
A certain uneasiness prevented Sir Charles 
from sleeping as well as his habit w'as, how- 
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ever, and he did not wake until Imlfpasl 
eight. By the time the note was dis|»at<^hed 
it was close upon nine, and when the 
messenger arrived at the bouse ol Vamii 
Contarini in the Rio Alberoni, with n sealed 
letter for his brother, Leo baJ gtmr for 
long. Where he had gone Vaimi ilid not 
know, but he knew that his brother must 
return before keeping his mornmg appinnt- 
ment at the hotel, for he had m{ taketr the 
gondola. 

This was the reassuring message which 
reached Sir Charles, still in his room ; hut at 
the very moment of its delivery Leo was with 
his daughter. 

She had slept lightly and, waking early, 
had taken a fancy to have her nuunitig t ntfee 
in the garden on one of the lilt' * wistaria 
shaded balconies hanging low over the jade 
green water. Sitting tliere alone sla‘ saw 
Leo [)as.s, in Vaniii’s old gondola, with a 
cargo of lilies. lie was .slowing down, as if 
to stop at the hotel steps ; therefore she kia w 
the fiowers must be for her, and she caHcil 
.softly to the young man to stop. 

He heard (w'ould he not have heard lu i 
voice if he had been dead to all t 
sounds?) and brought the gondola to test 
close to the baU'ony railing- -so ('lose ihiil hr 
(‘ould have taken the two little hands lying 
there, taken them both in one of his and 
carried them down to his lips. I.eo had 
sung the ])art of Romeo, and he thought ot 
it now, with a mist that clouded his eyes 
for an instant, hiding from him the lain si 
Giuli(itta who ever looked down from a 
balcony to lier lover. Her lover! he dared 
not even think the word, and he hastened to 
speak, lest the girl should guess something 
of his emotion from his face, 

So he smiled and told her where he had 
found the lilies. He would take tlmm to tlm 
door now, and the porter would give them to 
the signorina’s mai(5 to })ut in water. 

“No, don’t go yet, Leo,” she ])]eaded, 
saying his name in the soft tone that always 
set his heart beating to suffoc ation. “ I want 
to talk to you. 1 want to thank you so nmch 
for finding that wenuierful singc’r and for 
suading him to sing again. lUvsidc's, 1 want 
you to tell me all about him.” 

“ I gladly would do that, or anything elfte 
you could ask, but 1 cannot do that oifie 
thing, signorina.” 

“Surely you must know^P I should like to 
— to .send him money if he would take' it.” 

“ He would not, signorina. It was a great 
pleasure for him to sing for you.” 

“ Why won't you tell me about him ? ” 
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I knew 
what? Oh; you 
are sad, Leo. 
You are in some 
great trouble.” 

“ Trouble that 
I must bear, and 
forget, if I can,” 
he answered, 
because lier eyes 
compelled him 
to so much of 
the truth. “And 
yet I would not 
choose never to 
have known it, 
for there is a 
sorrow better 
than any joy 
which can ever 
come to me. But 
forgive me, sig- 
norina ; I have 
no right to talk 
to you of myself 
}> 

“ Not if I ask 
you ? ” 

“Not even 
then. But 1 
thank you with 
all my heart for 
your goodne.?s. 
I shall never for- 

cxcept in get. Now, sig« 

her thoughts, and it might never happen norina, I must take your lilies to the door, 
again. and go home to fetch the other gondola.” 

“ I — I — want to ask if there^s anything “ Good-bye, Ldo, I wish I could have 
that troubles you ?” she stammered. “ lately helped to make you happy.” 

I have — have fancied that you looked anxious He could not have answered to save him- 
or sad, and I wondered if— there was any* self from death, nor, in that bitter-sweet 

thing that worried you. My father and I moment, would he have c^xpd to save himself 

take a great interest in — in you all, and if from death. But he looked up, and such 

you needed help ” a blinding light flashed from his eyes to hers 

“You are more than kind, signorina, but I that her breath was caught away and she 
need nothing,” Leo broke into her pause, his too was speechless. 

voice slightly choked. She did not say it in so many words to 

“ I have — thought of you often, and felt herself, but suddenly she knew the answer 

that you ought to have a — a higher place in to the question she had asked Leo. What 

the world than a gondolier. It is a beautiful his lips had refused to tell his eyes had told 

life, I know, but — but you are capable of so in spite of him. All the world was in con- 

much. If money were needed to start you tumbling into ruin round her, for not 

in any career more'-^suitable. I’ve saved up cmly was she loved by this Italian, this 

nearly a hundred pounds out of my allow^ance, gondolier of Venice, but she loved the 

and —if you would let me lend it to you, gondolier. She ran away from the truth, ran 

l,eo ” to her own room and hid her face between 

“ Don't, don^t, signorina; I can’t bear it !” her hands. She must forget, she must 

he stammered. “ For the love of Heaven, forget 1 And he — did she wish him to 

if you only knew, I ” forget ? How could everything go on as 


“ It cannot be explained, sig- 
norina. 1 beg that you will not 
ask me.” 

“ I must not if you look and 
speak like that, though it is a 
great disap|)ointment not to 
know. But — no, don’t go yet, 
Leo.” 

“ Is there — something 
I can do for you, sig- 
norina ? ” he asked, when 
she hesitated ; and as she 
flushed his dark 
face paled. 

The girl found jM 

herself trembling, 
she did not know 
why. She hardly 
knew how to put 
into w^ords what 
she really 
wished to 
say lo Leo, 

yet she t jPI 

could not ' 

bear to let 
him go with- 

hadever ^ ^ 

been alone 

with him, ‘Nr 
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before ? She would not dare to look him in 
the face again. 

Ten o’clock came, and half-past ten ; then 
a knock at the door. Miss Hampton’s maid 
with a message from Sir Charles that the 
gondola was waiting. ^ 

Pale as her name-flower, the ^rl went 
down, wondering how she was to go through 
the ordeal. But it was a strange gondola and 
a strange gondolier, who looked ugly and 
common after Leo^s Greek perfection. 

That night she refused Lord George in 
such terms that it was useless to linger 
and ask for the third time ; and two days 
later the Hamptons left Venice. 

It did not seem that the Italian trip had 
been as beneficial to his daughter’s health as 
Sir Charles had hoped. She was pale, and 
had lost flesh rather than gained it. Also, 
she was absent-minded, and went about with 
a far-away look in her eyes, which depressed 
her father. He was clis- 


Did she remember? The blood rushed 
to her face in a tide. ** Leo ? she cnihoed. 
‘^You must be mistaken. It could not have 
been he.” 

“ It was he. But oh, my goodness, now I 
think of it, I promised not (o tell.^' 

“You must tell,” said the girl “Having 
gone so far, you must go on noW.’* 

“ Well, it’s so long ^o that I promised, I 
really think the promise must be worn out. 
And it can’t do harm for you to know. t,ord 
George VWist told me. At least, I overheard 
part of a conversation between hiu) aiul your 
father, by accident, of course, and thru, 
rather than I should blunder into saying atty- 
thing to you, Lord George explaineil, but 
asked me to keep the stoiy to myself. So I 
did, and, indeed, I’d forgotten it, till you 
spoke about the voice. It seems that j .ro 
wa.sn’t a gondolier. He’d been sent away 
from Venice as a boy, on money giv<u) l»y 


appointed, too, that she 
had refused Lord George, 
who was the second son 
of a marquis, and a very 
good match, even for 
Lilian HamjHon. 

Perhaps, he thought, 
there was somebody el.se ; 
but apparently this suj)- 
f)osition was wrong, for two 
yeSrs passed and the girl 
showed no preference. She 
refused several good offers, 
and told Miss 'Prelawney, 
who questioned her, that 
she did not ])elieve she* 
would ever be able to care 
enough for a man to marry 
him. 

‘•Dear child, Ijave you 
never been the least in 
love?” asked Miss Tre- 
lawmey, who was romantic, 
though more than middle- 
aged. 

To account for a blush 
Lilian lauglied, and said : 

“ Oh, only with a voice. I 
think 1 w^as in love with 



‘LKO?’ she FCHOED. ‘you must »E MISTAKKN.' 


the voice that sang in the 

moonlight at Venice, and I’ve never quite 

got over it.” 

“ Oh, my dear, you mustn't say that, even 
in joke ! ” exclaimed her companion. “ Why, 
it was Leo^ that handsome young fellow who 
used to take us about in a gondola. Do you 
remember ? ” 


Sir Charles, to learn to sing, and ba<l got 
very well. He w^as in opera in Rome oir 
somewhere, and had come home for a holi* 
day, when his brother wm taken ill Sir 
Charles w^anted to get a new gondolier, but 
Iwco was impertinent enough to have fallen in 
love with you, and so he oifered and almo.st 
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insisted. After awhile, though, Lord George 
and Sir Charles found out what an ungrateful 
wretch he was, and your father discharged 
him instantly, telling him never to show his 
face again. But, iny child, how queer you 
look ! No wonder you are shocked.” 

Tlic girl did not answer. There was a 
great bitterness in her heart. Leo was not a 
gondolier after all ; he was an opera singer. 
Opera singers — men as successful as his voice 
must make him— earned by their genius an 
equality with the proudest in any land. She 
understood many things now that had been 
dark. 

Leo had loved her -that she had always 
known. Jiut now she knew more, mueh 
more. She knew that, had he been “ an un- 
grateful wretch,” as Miss 'Irelawne)' had 
called him, he would have spoken that morn- 
ing when he brought her the lilies — the last 
time that they had ever met. He would 
have told her the truth, and asked that she 
would wait for him until he should be a great 
man in his profession. It was gratitude that 
had kept the words back, and she loved him 
for it, and for his courage, a thousandfold 
more than she had loved him before. 

d'he years went on and nothing changed 
in the life of the father and daughter. People 
wondered that Lilian Hampton did not 
marry. When she was tvvenly-six they said 
that she would never marry now ; men did 
not seem to interest her, and she was losing 
her beauty. She looked so pale, so far-away, 
as if the things which amused other young 
women bored her. 'I'hcn Sir C'harles died 
and Miss 'IVelawney died ; but Lilian would 
not have a new' companion. It was true that 
life had lost interest for her. She tried to 
care for people and things, but ccjiild not, 
very much. U’he one real longing she felt 
was to go back to Venice. 

Not to see Leo. She knew' that he W'ould 
not be there, and she was sure that he had 
forgotten her long, long ago. Perha])s he was 
married ; perhaps he had abandoned his ])ro- 
fession, for she had never heard the name of 
Leo Gontarini among famous singers. 

No ; it was not to see Leo that she longed 
to go back to Venice, after eight years. But 
Venice was calling her. She dreamed of 
sunrises and sunsets on the lagoon ; and the 
thought of Venice was like the thought of her 
vanishing youth. So she listened to the call 
for months, and then she obeyed. 

It was May when she and her father had 
arrived in Venice for the first time. It was 
May when she arrived now% alone ; and she 
went back to the hotel where she had been 


so happy and so sad, in the old rainbow days, 
w'hen Leo had brought her lilies. 

Her train came in when the afternoon was 
late. She was row'ed to the hotel, and 
when her maid had unpacked it w'as time 
to dress ^for dinner, 

Liliaif was tired, and decided to dine early 
in her own sitting-room. 

‘‘ Is the signorina going to the opera to- 
night ? ” asked the waiter, who was laying the 
table. 

“ I had not thought of it,” said she. 

“ Ah ! but it is a great event for Venice,” 
the waiter protested. “ Many people have 
come on purpose. It is the great Alberoni 
w^ho w ill sing Romeo in ‘ Romeo and 
Ciiulictta.^ You know, signorina, he was of 
Venice, and Venice is greatly proud of him.” 

‘‘ I didn’t know^,” answered Lilian. She 
did know of the celebrated tenor, but as her 
fathers place was in Devonshire, and his 
health had been delicate for several years 
before his death, she had been seldom in 
London since the singer had leaped into 
fame, and had never heard or seen him. 

“ Oh, yes,” the waiter went on, arranging a 
bowl of roses on the table. “His real name 
is Leo (.'ontarini. But is the signorina 
unwell?” 

She had half sprung up, then sank down 
again in her chair, her face as pale as the 
white roses in the man’s hand. 

“No, no,” she faltered. “I had a sudoen 
thought. It is nothing. Go on with w^hat 
you were telling me.” 

“ I was only about to say that the great 
Alberoni took that name for the stage 
bei'ause he and his family had lived in the 
Rio Alberoni here. His brother was for 
many years a gondolier of Venice, though 
the two w^ere of an impoverished branch t)f 
an ancient and noble family. Now 'the 
brother is dead and the wife and child have 
moved away. People say that they are sup- 
ported in affluence by the generous Alberoni. 
And they say also that, while he is here, he 
w'ill look for a palazzo, for he loves Venice 
better than any other place in the world.” 

“ If I could only hear him sing again ! ” 
Lilian said to herself. Aloud, she asked the 
waiter if it would he po.ssible to buy a seat 
for the opera. He thought that it would not 
be possible, as the signorina had not already 
.secured, one ; but a ticket might have been 
sent hack at the last minute. It was at least 
worth while to telephone, and if the signorina 
wished it he would do so. 

The signorina did wish it ; and a few 
moments later there was news. Single seats 
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;we|r€f n 6 t or mon^y, but a 

box lAd been Returned. If the signorina 
was witliu^ !td pay for four seats, they were 
; at her disposal. Quickly Lilian took the 
-^chance that offered ; and instead of resting 
V quietly, alone with her thoughts, as^he had 
intended to do on her first evening in 
Venice, to her own surprise she found her- 
self seated in a box in the brilliantly-lighted 
Teatro Fenice. 

' Plainly dressed in black as she was, the 
white beauty which had made her for Leo 
' Contarini the Lady of the Lilies drew many 
eyes to her box opposite the stage. 

It was just before the balcony scene that 
the singer saw her. 

For him, eight years rolled away in that 
moment like a cloud. Again he was stand- 
ing in his gondola, looking up at a white 
.girl who leaned dowai to him, and for an 
instant — an instant which had lit the gloom 
of his life as if with a lamp— gave him a 
glimpse of her soul. 

Soon she knew that he saw her ; and the 
look which had told of his love long ago 
told of it now. She knew that he had 
always loved her ; that she had been the star 
of his life, and would be 


had sat and talked ^ wheh th«^ \m\ 

each other last! It was onek tbe left as 
you came out of the hall dpbr in|b 
No one was there this and, feeling 

as if she were in a dream, Llhan t(K>l^ her 
place at the little table. 

Coffee came and she drattk % still in the 
dream which carried her back to the old 
days— -to the last day of all, when Lw had 
passed with lilies in the gondola and she had 
called to him. 

Her dreaming eyes looked wistfully out 
over the water, and then into the dream 
a man came rowing a gondola. 'Huu nuin 
had Leo's fac'e. He w^as dressed in the blue 
serge of the gondolier, and on the Seat of 
the gondola lilies lay in a while heap. 

Slit; sprang uf), and with a broken cry lu^Ul 
out hex hands, 'fhe man looked at her, 
hi.s face suddenly illumined, as it had been 
long ago. He stof)ped the gondola under 
the balcony. 

Still she held out ht‘r hands, and, standing 
up, he t(K)k them both. 

“ Lady of the Lilies,** he said, in 9. low 
voice. “Lhis ju.st to see you— just that 
you let me touch your hands for one momeiU 
pays for all the years.^* 


till the end. 

She went back to her 
hotel in a fever. Would he 
write ? Would he come ? 

Now, it seemed, there 
was nothing to keep 
him back. He was 
her equal, if not her ^ 

superior. Royalty ^ < 

delighted to honour - / 
him. He was a 
grqpLt man, while in 
the eyes of the wonki n*: 

she was only an 
everyday woman, no 
longer in her first < 
youth; If there were ' 
a step down to be 
taken, it was for him, 
not for her. Yet he 
loved her, she was 
sure.. So would he 
. not come ? 

She did not sleep that 
night, but she rose early 
and werit to the garden, 
asking that her coffee might 
be sent kere. 

How well she remem- 
bered that balcony over- 
hanging the water, where she 
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“ Will you let them go 
will you let me go out <»t' 
your life again ? she asked, 
“ Let you go?” he echot^d. 
“ It was only honour — only 
gratitude that kept me from 

“ But neither honour nor 
gratitude .stands in the way 
now ' if you care ? ” 

‘‘ If I care ! ” 

“ And 1 I have wasted 
all these years. •‘Is it 
a dream, or is this 
really you, and were 
you coming to me 
this morning - 
here ? ” 

*‘1 w^ould* not 
have dared to comft. 

I meant uply it) leaVu 
the lilies. 1 did noi 
dream that you — 

'‘Let us bot^ 
dream-- always- - im 
gether/^ ahe said. 

Then be kissa^''. 
the handa he hWd. 

At \$M the wax 
his of the 

vpicii,' Lilies. ' ' , '1^' 



The Longest T unnel " in the iVor^l 



HE Simplon Tunnel — the 
longest in the world — is 
gradually nearing completion, 
in spite of the incredible 
difficulties which the engineers 
have had to face. The geo- 
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logical surveys of the mountains under which 
the tunnel passes seemed 
to indicate that the rocks 
were dry, and it was in this 
belief and hope that the 
boring of the tunhel was 
begun simultaneously on 
the Swiss and Italian sides 
in November, 1898, For 
a long while all went 
smoothly. Five and a half 
years was the time allowed 
for the boring, and on the. 
r3th May of last year 
(1904) the last barrier of 
rock should have been 
blasted away, and the en- 
gineers and workmen from 
the two sides should have 
rushed into each others’ 
arms. But the mountains 
had in store a disagreeable 
surprise. Some eight miles 
out of twelve had been 
laboriously drilled and 
blasted through the rock, when suddenly 
there was a vast inrush of water. Unsus- 
pected reservoirs in the stony heart of the 
mountain had been tapped by the little hole 
which pigmy man was driving through the 
vast Alpine range, and inexhaustible cataracts 
thuftdered into the tunnel from fissures in 
the rocky walls. Instead of stone the engi- 
neers now encountered a yield- 
ing and saturated schist. It 
was the mountain’s revenge. 

For the engineers and con- 
tractors it was a disaster. It 
has meant a vast ^ extra ex- 
pense, a remodelling of plans, 
and a great delay, in finishing 
the work. ^ 

The object of the Simplon 
Tunnel is to shorten , the 
journey from north to south, 
and to open a new route to 
trade. The Italian exit of the 
tunnel is at the Uttle village 
of Iselle, the Swissfehd is at conrai) 

the Rhone' 



It will be the longest tunnel in the wbrld. 
From Bpgue to Iselle it measures just twelve 
miles ; whilethe St. Gothard can boast only nine 
and three-ejuarters, the Mont Cenis severi and 
a half, the Arlberg six and a quarter, the Central 
London Railway five and three-quarters. 

Tht brains that have planned this great 
work are Swiss or German ; 
the hands that execute it 
are Italian. The Swiss firm 
of Brandt and Brandau 
are the contrac:tors for the 
work, and in tire main the 
contrivers of it also. There 
was no question of compet- 
ing designs or rival esti- 
mates. Messrs. Brandt and 
Brandau (with whorii was 
associated the Zurich firm 
of Locher and Go.) went 
with their scheme to the 
] iira-Simplon Railway 
C Company (now the property 
of the State) and it was 
ac'cepted. Unfortunately 
M. Alfred Brandt lived to 
see only the beginning of 
the great enterprise. He 
(lied on November 29th, 
1899, his duties of super- 
visor of the works on the 
Swiss side devolving on Baron Hugo von 
Kager, the engi^*eer- in -chief. M. Charles 

Brandau has control on the Italian side, 
where the engincer-in-chief is the accom- 
plished Herr Conrad Pressel. 

A little above the village of Varzo 
comes suddenly u])on curious sight — a 
mushroom town that has sprung up to 
harbour the battalions em- 
ployed in the tunnel w^orks. 

Beyond this Aladdin city 
are the tunnel-works. It is 
Vulcan’s stithy ” dropped 
dowm into a profound ravine 
of the Alps, a swarming ant- 
heap of men, “a mighty maze 
but not without 4:>lan/’ The 
narrow Door of . the valley is 
choked from side to side with 
buildings and emlrnnkments ; 
tall chimneys pour out clouds 
of smoke, while the ftrnming 
Diveria dashes down in the 
midst/ On both sides and 
high dp the shouldens of the 
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THL ITAIIAN FNJ) OF I HF lUNNIJ 


valle>, on lines laid tier above tici, run loco 
motives hauling lines of trucks the middle 
distance is filled with AMcle spreading buildings 
— offices foi* the engineeis, woikshops, engine 
hciuses, saw mills, and caipenters shops 
Great stones, lounded, shaped, andtiumberc d, 
are stacked in huge reclangulii piles biulks 
of timber and lengths of iron piping lie leid) 
foi use , and the river is spmned l)y several 
temporary bridges ^ 

Just to the right of the high road one 
may remark in the rough f lee of the moun 
tain a dark, egg shaped mouth, undignified 
w 1^1 masonry 1 hat j igged ojien 
mg into the vast was^, of the Alps 
is the Italian exit ol the tunnel, 
and soon luxurious trains will 
be issuing from it, bringing c unous 
travellers from the pines of the 
northern slopes to the acacias 
and the vines of a sunnier kind 
1 he fore es of Nature have been 
cunningly utilized in the making 
of the great tunnel On the 
Italian side it is the Divcria and 
on the Swiss side the Rhone that 
supplies the motive power for the 
workshops and for the drills, whie h, 
day and night, are digging their 
way through the mountain In 
one respect the Simplon differs 
stnkmgly froip other Alpme tun- 
nels; il; IS pot; one funnel) but 


twOi 'I Wo MOj^pir 
ate ^<1 pwlW 
tunnel art lirihg 
bomd simuhanrs 
ously, al)Out ^^igh- 
teen mite 

frutn (be otheti 
and eonnitted 
mry two hun- 
dred yards or so 
by oblltjue 
galkta% or ^‘(ra 
versis/* \\ bile 
both tuniu Is 
mhanci togi*lh»'r, 
onl> OIK IS Ik mg 
now (tilaigod to 
tlu full size anti 
line d with ma 
soni) , the otlur 
IS left as a galli ly 
te n feel by eight 
feet high I h 
tunnel wiB* have a 
single Jine of raiN 
By bottng two 
parallel tunnels tlu dittu iilty of vcmtllallon 
(serious in the c ise of the St Gothiud) has 
betn complelel) o\euome laiomious fitns 
(the laigcst, 1 iHluvt, in the woild) at ilu 
entianee to tlu smallti tuniu I foice m Unity 
five cul)K )ards of air [ki second, and all 
the ti insverse gallenes e Me pi the mnermohl 
one being < loscd b) iron doors, the an ha» 
to find Its wi) to the head of tbc Uiqnt I 
where the men m working, <s< aping by the 
miin tunnel Some sue h S)stem as this 
(employed here foi the first lime) was neeiCtil 
saiy to keep dejwn thegre'at he*at of the tunnel, 
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APPARATUS KOK COOIJNG THE TUNNEL HV FORCING AIK THROUGH SPKAVS IF WATER. 
From (i Phofo 


which attains fifty-five ccntigra(U.‘, while the 
highest temperature in the St. (jothard was 
only thirty rentigrade. 'The temperature at the 
tunnel-head' is still further reduc'ed hy fort'ing 
air through sprays of water by nuains of the 
a})paralus shown in the above photograph. 
By th(‘se means the men are enabled to 
work ui comparative condbrt, and disease 
among them has be(‘n rare. Flie sanitary 
conditions prevailing- thanks partly to the 
neighbourhood of the parallel gallery - have 
been infinitely better than in any other great 
tunnel. In the St. (lothaid, for example, 
the men were 
attac'ked by, 
and even di(‘d 
from, a sj)eeifi(' 
disease. 

By the cour- 
tesy of Baron 
von Kager and 
Herr Conrad 
Pres.sel I was 
allowed to make 
a thorough in- 
spection of the 
tunnel and its 
works. 

Some three 
thousand five 
hundred men 
are employed 
altogether on 
the Swis,s and 


Italian sides, almost 
all of them Italians, 
of whom perhaps 
twenty per cent, have 
brought their wives 
with them. Wages 
average from three to 
six francs a day, and 
work does not cease 
day or night, the work- 
men being divided 
into three shifts, eat'h 
of which works eight 
hours. 

It was with the gang 
of men that Ix^gan 
w'ork at one o’c'loc'k 
that I went into the 
tunnel. Jdrst I had 
to ]nit r)n a miner^s 
dress old clothes, a 
sou’wester hat, and 
heavy grt*ased boots 
reaching to the. knee. 

I carried a miner’s 
lamp— a wick floating in paraffin held by 
a long wire with a hook at the end ; old- 
lashioned and smoky, yet the most practic- 
able and efficient lamp ever invented for 
its purpose. While we were g(‘tting into 
our things Herr Pressel showed me tjie 
baths and douc'hes both for engineers 
and men, and the strange arrangement for 
keeping and drying the men’s clothes when 
they come out of the tunnel. Innumerable 
cords running oij j)ulleys are strung from 
floor to roof in the great bath-room. After 
his dou('he the miner makes a bundle of 
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his clothes, pulls the cord, and up they go, 
where they dry in the warm air, out of the 
way until he wants them again. Nothing 
could be more practical and effective. 

An army of workers - some six. hundred 
strong — was taking plac'es in the cfdd little 
train of wooden boxes drawn by a conij)ressed 
air locomotive, whicli was to carry us into 
the tunnel. This locomotive is of siu'h an 
extraordinary ap})earan('e tiiat it baffles 
description, but an i‘\('('llent idea of it may 
be obtained from the illustration. To the 
shriek of a whistle we started, rumbling over 
the wooden bridge ac ross the Diveria and 
plunging suddenly into a roaring darkness, 
lighted only by the orange sjiots of our glow- 
worm lam])s, which cast an uncertain illumina- 
tion upon the egg-shai)ed interior of the great 
tunnel, lined with massive^ masonry. hVoin 
rails to roof is some sixtt'en feet high ; on tlie 
line of rails the tunnel is iifteen feet wide. 
Wo were entering the tunnel not by the 
mouth which I had seen earlier in the day — 
the mouth that will be used by the trains 
when the work is all finished -hut by what is 
called the “gallery of direvtion.” 'Fhe general 
direction of the tunnel is a 
straight lint?, but at each end 
there is a short c'urve, where 
it runs out into the valleys 
ot the Rhone and the 
Diveria. For engineering 
jnirposes, however, the tun- 
ned has been prolonged at 
each end by a straight line 
coming out into the ojit'^ 
air, and it is ihest? straight 
ends whic'h are at jiresent 
used for gaining access. 

y'he air was wonderful ly 
pure. Res])iralioiifm\’as ([uite 
normal, nor was there miic'h 
heat. As we rumbled on 
I ])lied Herr Pressel with 
(questions. “ How can you 
tell,’’ 1 asked him, “ that 
when you have bored right 
through and meet your 
Swiss friends the tunnel will be in a straight 
line ? Suppose the two ends do not meet 
correctly ? ” Herr Pressed laughed, and so 
did Engineer Muzzani, who sat with us. 
“No fear of that,” said the engineer-in-chief; 
“ our measurements are too accurately taken. 
Before anything else was done, a great system 
of triangulation was carried out across the 
mountains to determine the exact axis of the 
tunnel. We are able to Nvork always exactly 
on that line. I will show you when we get 
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out again a little round house whit'h stands 
across the river exactly oj)posite the gallery 
of direction.” (See the photograph given 
below.) “There is a similar house at 
Hrigue, lying precisely in a straight liiu* wi(h 
ours here. Eacdi contains a finely-graduated 
theodolite fixed on a stone base, ami horn 
tlio.se little houses our line is taken. In case 
there should be any error, the meusurements 
are verified twice evei 7 year. You may take 
it from me that the two ends of the tunnel 
will meet exactly w('ll, there may be an 
error of [lerhaps two im hes, not more. Hut 
even if there were a gi eater error than that 
it would be a matter of small importaiV'e, lor 
it would only mean enlarging the area ol the 
tunnel,” 

The train slowed down. Wi? had peiu'- 
trated a long w'U}'. 'The lining masonry had 
come to an end, and we waac' passing 
('autiously liirough a fiamework of gical 
baulks of timlua. A boy walked in froitt 
of the tiain, blowing a horn to warn the 
men. It was lure, If err Pressel explained, 
that then* had Ixhmi nuieh trouble with walei, 
as I should sec later. Passing the dangerous 


place w^e w^ent on cpiickly again, and presently 
drew up, amid many glimmering lights, la 
find six hundred exhausted men waiting to 
go out. Our men tumbled out theif 
boxes ; instantly the others tumbled in, and 
almost on the moipent most of them fell fast 
asleep. I have seen nothing stranger than 
thi.s train-load of exhausted labour deep in 
the heart of the Alps. Most of the men 
were naked to the w^aist, and their olive 
skin glistened in the light of the twinkling 
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lamps. Some slept on their foldtKl arms, 
others leaned on the shoulders of their com- 
rades, their swarthy, bearded faces smoothed 
into linconsciousness, many snoring ster- 
torously, with wide-open mouths. 

A short walk took us to the head working 
of the tunnel, where a little group was 
clustered round the drills. lT<jrr Ihessel 
received reports from Herr Hans Bei.ssner, 
the engineer in charge of the i)erforation, 
while I looked about me. Here one could 
scarcely stand upright. From wall to wall of 
the little gallery was wedged a column of iron 
on to which were braced three of the 
famous Brandt hydraulic drills. These 
ingenious implements, working at one 
thousand five hundred pounds jiressure 
to the square inch, push forward a long 
drill in the form of a tube ending in three 
prongs. With a hydraulic pressure of 
Lsix tons behind it, the drills grind into 
the rock, a stream of cool water mean- 
while flowing through them. Three of 
these drills, each of two and a half 
inches in diameter, are always at work 
at the tunnel head, which is here some 
three yards wide. 

But the drills stop. They have bored 
the nine firing-holes, about six feet 
deep, and it is time to blast There is 
a delay while the drills are drawn back, 

A foreman puts cartridges of blasting 
gelatine into each hole, and lights a fuse 
which burns two minutes. There is 
I time t6 run to neatest teraverse 


and Wait. , Hud- 
dled shoulder, to 
shoulder we Stand 
expectant, talking 
only in whispers. 
Suddenly there is 
a terrific detona- 
tion ; another and 
another. All epunt 
eagerly to hear if 
the nine shots have 
lieen fired, and no 
one moves for 
several minutes in 
case there may be 
a miss-fire. (Not 
long since, as a 
foreman was walk- 
ing forward too 
soon to see the 
result of a blast, a 
belated mine went 
off and blew out 
his eyes. It was 
one of the few serious accidents that 
have happened during the work.) At last 
We run forward. I'lu^re is a great heap of 
dehris where the drills stood, for simul- 
taneously with the explosion a torrent of 
nine hundred gallons of water is hurled by 
compressed air at the rock-face, cooling rft, 
and washifig down the loose masses of rock. 
As soon as this can be cleared away the 
drills are jnished forward again ; and six to 
eight times in the twenty-four hours this 
jirocess should be^epeated. The subsequent 
enlargement of the gallery to the full size of 
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the tunnel. is done by hand drills and hand 
labour. 

Returning now with Engineer Muzzani to 
the. dangerous place where the train slowed 
down on coming in, 1 was to learn something 
of the enormous difficulties with wRich the 
engineers have had to contend. Instead of 
solid rock the mountain is here composed 
of loose schist. You can take it in handfuls. 
It is wet and soft, glittering with flakes of 
mica, and when a way is opened through 
it, it must be shored up at once with W'ood, 
or it will slide down and bury the workers. 

To force the tunnel through this treacherous 
ground it has been necessary 
to build a cage of iron plates 
strengthened with girders. 

This is carried into the tunnel 
and pushed through the ex- 
cavated schist. Hut the dimen- 
sions of the cage arc miK'h less 
than tho.se of the completed 
tunnel. How, then, to enlarge 
the tunnel to its proper size? 

By a method highly ingenious, 
and the only one that can be 
used in the circumstances ; 
but extremely expensive and 
extrembly laborious. Secaire in 
the cage, the workmen remove 
its^ plates one by one and dig 
outwards into the crumbling 
schist. As soon as there is 
room enough they push out, 
into the hole they have made, 
a curved stone. One slo%‘ in 
plaf'e, another iron i)late is taken away and 
another Slone pushed outwards into the heart 
of the mountain. 7 'hus, with infinite toil, 
the^’e is built up round the cage a skin of 
solid masonry. But this is only provisional, 
for the tunnel is not yet nearly large enough. 
Each stone must, therefore, be taken away 
one by one, a further excavation into the 
mountain must be made, and another j)re- 
pared jsitone be jnished out into the ])lace, 
until at length the vault has its full heiglit. 
Underfoot the same thing is done, the 
masonry in this treacherous place being, of 
course, of a mucdi greater thickness than in 
the rocky parts of the tunhel. Like the 
skins of an oqion, these jxjiiderous stones lie 
one outside the other ; and for extra strength 
they are placed end to end in what the 
French call the ** sysiiffic ang/atsi Small 
wonder that eight months were occupied in 
passing through forty-six yards of this 
ground ; and Herr Pressel estimates that a 
year and a half will be occupied in the total 


enlargement Qf this same length, at a vmi of 
forty thousand pounds. 

With M. Mumni I hoisted myself up 
through a maze of timber Imullts to the place 
where wwkmen,^ naked to the waist, were 
placing the stones in position. Hix 01 seven 
men were working crouched togt^hcM in a 
small space. As soon as a hole was <iug Into 
the schist, boards supported by thrusts were 
pushed forward to keep the rest of the stuff 
from sliding down. Then a .stone was haulal 
up by pulleys from below, and with pun' we 
care was fitted into its place. ** One must 
be (]uick at this work/’ said sweat iug 


Italian to me. “ If you don’t board up this 
stuff quickly, there may be a cave*in which 
w'ould bury us all.” 

From the main tunnel we went by one of 
the traverses into the parallt‘1 gallery to see 
the water which has caused sia h infinite 
mischief and expen.se. All tlu*se traverses 
are ('losed by heavy iron doors, and to open 
them against the rush of air that ])ours 
through the gallery from the gigantie fan 
outside is almost im[)ossihIe. 'To meta, this 
difficulty a little door about a foot sijiiare h 
fitted into the large ones, and on ojieniug 
this a cataract of wind ru.shes through with a 
loud whistling. 'Fhe air pressure thus re- 
lieved, a .strong push with the shoukU r will 
oyxin the door and allow one to pa*% into the" 
smaller gallery. Here, so different is the - 
barometric pressure, a curious tingling huzzea ‘ 
in the ears and sound.s become louder. *rhe 
black hollow^ was filled with 
noises. With the wild of tJW wind 

there mingled the roar of falling wat^dP ; and 
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presently, waving my lamp from side to side, pouring into the tunnel will in time exhaust, 

I could see that cascades were rushing into themselves when they ^have 'drained some 

the gallery from fissures in the rock. It was subterranean lake, no one can say. One 

one of the most curious sights imaginable. strange fact is that $prings as far away as 

Most of the rock through which the tunnel the cantme by the bridge in tMb Gorge of 
passes is volcanic, containing no fossils, no Gondo, tn the Simplon Pass, have dried up 
human remains. Sometimes, Herr Pressel since the water burst into the tunnel, 
told me, a Curious thing happened. I'he I was eager to get a photograph of these 
rocks in the gneiss exploded spontaneously, destructive torrents, but the conditions were 
He attributed this either to the relaxation as unfavourable as one could well imagine, 
of a bend in a stratum, the rocks being shot Water fell from all parts of the roof and 
forward as by a spring, or to the sudden walls, dripped down my neck, into the camera, *; 

introduction of a much lower temperature, and fell hissing into our lamps. There was ' 

Whatever the cause, it is not unusual for not a dry spot to which to attach the mag- 
the advancing miners to be received with a nesium powders. 7'he first two failed to light, 
fusillade of stones, as if the Genius of the but M. Mu/zani caiefully protected the last 
Mountain were protesting against the dis- one with his hands and managed to fix it to a 
turban<‘e of his eternal sleep. But the water nail in a baulk of wood. To light a match in 
%3ifficulty was w’holly unexpected. It is that i oaring wind was no easy matter, but the 
prol)able lhaf there is some curving of the skilful engineer suc( eeded. 1 had the shutter 
strata unknown to the geologists, which has o]>en ancl the c'amera directed towards the 
enabled the water to run inw^ards and c ollec t principal torrent. The magnesium caught fire, 
in cavities in the mountain instead of draining and, for a flashing sec'ond, revealed the wonder- 
down its sides, ^^hether the tonents now fulscc^ne m all its detail. I scarc'ely dared 

to hope that 1 had secured 
a good negative ; yet when 
it ('arne to he developed it 
w'as excellent. Seldom has 
a photograph been taken in 
stranger surroundings. 

Some five hours we spjfnt 
in the tunnel, a mountain 
seven thousand feet high 
above our heads ; and when 
t<t last we rumbled out again 
i^lo the sunlight my mind 
w'as full of w'onder at what 1 
had seen. Foi a last strange 
impression I was taken to 
the great fan tliat ventilates 
the tuniH#. I'liis monstrous 
engine revolves with ‘ in- 
credible speed at the end of 
a short gallery. I’he fan itself 
is hidden \ all that one sees 
is a poli.shed steel shaft. You 
enter the gallery and suddenly 
you are caught in a jmighty 
rush of air. You spread oijt 
your hands against the walls, 
your feet slip upon the con- 
crete floor j it is only by the 
exercise of all your strength 
that you manage to turn and 
struggle out against the blast, 
gasping for breath, It is «r ^ 
wry nightmare of a place, 
like some wild and impos- 
sibte thing in a story of Foe. 
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CHAPTER XL — A Swindling Grotto—An Exhiiution of Jewkl^i-^A ' 1 'kain 
R ointER— V aillant the Anarchist-- A Narrow Escape, 


E stayed at St. Louis for a 
week from the 24th of Janu- 
ary. I must admit tliat this 
city, which was' specially 
French, was less to my liking 
than the other American 
cities, as it was dirty and the hotels were 
not very comfortable. Since then Sr. Louis 
has made great strides, but it was the 
(iermans who planted there the bulb of 
])rogress. At the tinu^ of which I speak, 
the year 188], the city was re])iiLsivoIy dirty. 
In those days, alas ! we were not great at 
colonizing, and all the cities where FrciK'h 
influence pre})on(lerated were poor and 
behind the times. 1 was 
bored to death at St. Louis, 
and I wanted to It^ase the 
})lace at on('(‘, utter luiving 
tht' indemnity to the man- 
ager, but j arret t, the up 
right man, the stem man of 
duty, the fenKMous man, 
said to me, holding the(a)n- 
tract in his hand : 

‘•No, madaiiu*, you must 
stay. You can die ol cnnui 
here, if you like, l)ut stay 
you must." 

by way ol entertaining 
me he took me to a 
brated gioito, wheie we 
were to s('e some millions 
of fish without eye.s. d'lie 
ligh? had newer ])enetrate(.l 
into this grotto, anfl, as the 
first fish that lived there 
had no use for their eyes 
their de.S(‘endants had no 
eyes at all. .After a long 
drive we got out of thi* 
carriage and gro[)ed our 
way to the grotto, very 
cautiously, on all fours, like 
cats. The road seemed to 
me interminable ; but at 
last the guide told us that 
\ye had arrived at our de.s- 
tination. We were able to 
stand upright again, as the 
grotto itself was highet. I 
could .see nothing, hut 
Vol. jcxix.”" 22 . 


I heard a match being struck, and the guide 
then lighted a small lantern. Just in front 
of me, nearly at my feet, was a rather vicep 
natural basin, 

“You .see,” remarked our guide, phleg- 
matically, “ that is the pond, but just at present 
there is no water in it, neither arc ihaw miv 
fish ; you must come again in three* months’ 
lime.’^ 

jarrett made such a fearful grimace (hat 
1 was .seized whh an iincontrollabk' fit of 
laughter that kind of laughter whm.h bordi is 
on madness ; I was suffocated with it, and^ 
I hi('coiighed and laiiglied till tiic t(‘ius 
caiiK*. J then wa nt down into the basin of 
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the pond in' search of a relic of some kind, a 
little skeleton of a dead fish, or anything, no 
matter what. There was nothing to be 
found, however, absolutely nothing. We had 
to return on all fours as we camfe. 1 made 
Jarrett go first, and the sight of his big bac'k 
in his fur coat, and of him walking on 
hands and feet, grumbling and swearing as 
he went, gave me such delight that 1 no 
longer regretted anything, and I gave ten 
dollars to the guide, to his unspeakable 
sur[)rise. 

We returned to the hotel, and 1 was 
informed that a jeweller had been waiting for 
me more than two hours. , A jeweller ! ” I 
exclaimed, “ But I have no intention of buy- 


was of no use, Jarrett assured me that the 
ladies of St. Louis were particularly fond of 
shows of this kind. He said it would be an 
excellent advertisement — that my jewellery 
was very much tarnished, that several stones 
were missing, and that this man would re- 
place tl^m for nothing. What a saving 1 
he added. Just think of it.^’ 

I gave up, for discussions of that kind 
bored me to death ; and two days later the 
ladies of St. Louis went to admire my orna- 
ments in this jeweller\s show-cases under a 
blaze of light. Poor Mme. Gudrard, who 
also wanted to see them, came back horrified^ 
“ I'hey have added to your things,^’ she 
said, “ sixteen pairs of earrings, two neck- 
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ing any jewellery ; 1 have too much as it is.^’ 
Jarrett, however, winked at Abbey, w^ho was 
there as we entered. I saw at once tliat 
there w^as some understanding between the 
jeweller and my two impresarii. I was told 
that my ornaments needed cleaning, that the 
jeweller w^oulcl undertake to make them look 
like new, repair them if they required it, and, 
in a word, exhibit them. I rebelled, but it 


laces, thirty rings, a lorgnette all diamonds 
and rubies, a gold cigarette-holder set with 
tunjuoises, a small pif)e, the amber mouth- 
piece of which is encircled. with diamond 
stars, sixteen bracelets, a toothpick studded 
with sapphires, and a pair of spectacles with 
gold mounts, tipped with small acorns of 
pearls. 

“They must have been made specially,"' 
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said poor ” for iliere can't be any- 

one who wpuld wear siich glasses, and on 
them were Written the words, ‘Spectacles 
which Mma Sarah IB^nhardt wears when 
she, is at hame*',^V;';''' - / 

, I certaihjjf thdu^ht this Was exceeding 
all the iimits allowed to advertisement. To 
make me smOke pipes and wear spectacles 
was going rather ’ too far, and I got into my 
carriage and drove at once to the jeweller's. 
I arrived just in time to find the place closed. 
It was five o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the 
lights were out, and, eve%thing was dark and 
silent. I returned to the hotel and spoke to 
Jarrctt of my annoyance. 

“ What does it all matter, madame ? he 
said, tranquilly ; “ so many girls wear spec- 
tacles ; and as *tp the pipe, the jeweller tells 
me it has already brought him five orders, 
and that it is going to be ejuite the fashion. 
Anyhow, it is of no use worrying about the 
matter, as the exhibition is now over, your 
jewellery will be returned to-night, and we 
leave here the day after to-morrow.” 

That evening the jeweller returned all the 
objects 1 had lent him, and they had I)een 
polished and repaired, so that they ]ookt‘d 
quite new. He had included with them a 
gold cigarette-holder set with lunpioises, the 
very one that had been on view. 1 simply 
could not make that man understand any- 
thing, and my anger cooled down when 
confronted by his pleasant migjiner and 
his joy 

7'his advertisement, iiowt^ver, I'ame very 
near costing me my life. 'I'empted by the 
thought of this huge <iuantity of jewellery, 
the gi eater part of which (♦id not belong to 
me, a little band of shatters jjlanned to rob 
me, believing that they would find all these 
valuables in the large hand bag which my 
steward always carried. 

On Sunday, th<? 30th of January, ^^c left 
St. Louis at eight o’c'lock in the morning for 
Cincinnati. 1 was in my magnifu’ently- 
'appointed Pullman car, and 1 had re(]uested 
that my, private suite * consisting of my bed- 
room, saloon, and the compartment contain- 
ing the three beds of my attendants, and the 
kitchen-^ should be put at the end of our 
special train, so , that, from the ]:)latform, I 
might enjoy the beauty of the landscape, 
which pas.ses before one like a (jontinually- 
changing living panorama. 

We had scarcely been more than ten 
minutes en route when the guard suddenly 
stoo}>ed down and looked ovet the little 
balcony. He then drew back quickly, and 
his face turned pale. Seizing my hand, he 
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said, in a vefy anxious tohe, In ICnglish, 
“ Please go insitle^ madame.*’ I understiKKl 
that we wto in dan^^et qf some kind* He 
pulled the alarm made a sign to 

another gfkrd, and, before the irntti Imd 
quite come to a /standstill^, the two men 
sprang down and disap{>eaW under the 
train. The guard had fired a revolver in 
order to attract everyone's aitention, and 
Jarrett, Abbey, and the artistes hurrie<l out 
into the narrow corridor, I found niysc*H in 
the midst of them, and to our sUqielaction 
we saw the two guards dragging out Itom 
underneath my compartment a nUin armed 
to the teeth. . 

With a revolver held to his temple on 
either .side, he decided to confess the tmth 
of the matter. The jeweller's exhibition had 
excited the envy of all the tribes of thiiaes, 
and this man had been dispatched l)y aa 
organized band at St. Louis to relieve me of 
my jewellery. He was io unhook my can iage 
from the rest of the train between St. 
and Cincinnati, at a certain spot known as 
the “ ] attic Incline.” 

As this w^as to he done during the niglu, 
and my carriage was the last, the thing was 
comparatively easy, as it was only a (pic.stion 
of lifting the enormous hook and drawling it 
out of the link. 'Phe ttuin was a veritabh^ 
giant and he w^as fastened on to my earri tgts 
We examined his apparatus and found ihal 
it C()nsi.sted of merely vt^ry thick straps ol 
leath(*r, abejut half a yard wide. By nu‘.u\s 
of the.s(‘ he was fastened firmly to the iiiwKt 
f)art of the train, with his hands perte<'tlv 
free, d'he couragt* and the ('oolness of that 
man w^erc admirabk*. He told us that sevt n 
armed men wer(‘ waiting for us at the “ Jriltle 
Incline,” and that they ceilainl} would not 
have injured us if we had not attempted to 
resist, for all they wanted was my jewo^llery 
and the money which the secretary ( arried- 
two thousand three hundred dollars, Oh, 
he knew everything ; he knew' ewryone's 
name, and he gabbled on in bad V’rencli . 
“ Oh, as for you, madaitu', w(* should not 
liave done you any harm, ivl spite of yOur 
]>retty little revolvta*. Wo should (Wtii have 
let you keep it.” 

And so this man and his band kiu vv duU 
the secretary slept at rny end r>f the train, and 
that he was not much to be dreaded, poor 
man ; that he had with him two tiam.saod 
three hundred dollars, and that I had a very 
prettily- cha.sed revolver ornamented \viin 
cat’s-eyes. The man was firmly bouitd and 
taken in charge by the two guards, and 
the train was then backed to St, l.ouis, 
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from which we had only started a quarter 
of an hour before. The police were informed 
and they sent us five deteclivtis. A goods 
train, which should have followed us in half 
an hour, was now sent on ahead. Eight 
detectives travelled on this goods train and 
received orders to get out at the “I.ittle 
Incline.'' Our giant was handed over to the 
police authorities, but I was promised that 
be should be dealt with mercifully on account 
of the confession he had made. Later on 1 
learnt that this promise had been kept, as the 
man was sent back to his native country, 
Ireland. 

From this time forth my compartment 
was always placed between two others every 
night. In the daytime I was allowed to have 
my carriage at the end on condition that 
I would agree to have an armed detective 
on my bridge, whom I was to pay for his 
services. We started about twenty -five 
minutes after the goods train. All the men 
were requested to have their revolvers in 
readiness, and some white sticks like pastry- 
rollers were given to the women and to the 
men who had not any revolvers. Our dinner 
was very gay and everyone was rather excited. 
As to the guard who had discovered the 
giant hidden under the train, Abbey and I 
had rewarded him so lavishly that he was 
intoxicated, and kept coming on every occa- 
sion to kiss my hand and weep his drunkard's 


tears, repeating 
all the time, “ I 
saved the French 
lady; I'm a 
gentleman." 

When, finally, 
we approached 
the “ Little In- 
C 1 i n e " i I w a s 
dark. I'he engine- 
driver wanted to 
rush along at full 
.si)eed, but we 
had not gone 
five miles when 
petards exploded 
under the wheels 
and w e were 
obliged to slacken 
our pace. We 
wondered what 
new danger there 
was awaiting us, 
and we began to 
feel anxious. 
1' h e w o m c n 
were nervous 
and some of them were in tears. We 
went along slowly, peering into the dark- 
ness, trying to make out the form of a man. 
Abbey suggested that we should go at full 
speed, because these petards had been placed 
along th(^ line by the bandits, who Ufad 
probably thought of some way of stoj)ping 
the train in case their giant did not succeed 
in unhooking the carriage. I'he engine- 
driver refused to go more quickly, declaring 
that these petarcH were signals placed there 
by the railway company, and that he could 
not risk everyone's life oh a mere supposition. 
The man was quite right, and he was 
certainly very brave. * 

“We can certainly settle a handful of 
ruffians,” he said, “ but I could not answer 
for everyone’s life if the train went off the 
line.s, collided with something, or went over 
a precipice.” 

We continued, therefore, to go slowly. 
The lights had been turned off in the car, so 
that we might see as much as possible with- 
out being seen ourselves. We had tried to 
keep the truth from the artistes, except from 
three men whom I had sent for to my 
carriage. The artistes really had nothing to 
fear from the robbers, as I was the only 
person at whom they were aiming. To 
avoid all unnecessary questions and evasive 
answers, we sent the secretary to tell them 
that as there was some obstruction on the 
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line the train had to go slowly. I’hey were 
also told that one of the gas-pipes had to be 
repaired before we could have the light 
again. The communication was then cut 
between my car and the rest of the train. 

We had been going along like this for 
perhaps ten minutes, when every tVng was 
suddenly lighted up by a fire, and we saw a 
gang of railway men hastening towards us. 
It makes me shudder now when 1 think how 
nearly these poor fellows escaped being killed. 
Our nerves had been in such a state of 
tension for several hours "that we imagined at 
first that these men were the wretc'hed friends 
of the giant. Someone fired at them, and if 
it had not been for our plucky engine-driver 
calling out to them to stop, with the addition 
of a terrible oath* two or three of these poor 
men would have been wounded. 

I, too, had seized my revolver, but before 
I could have drawn out the ramrod which 
serves as a cog to ju'event it from going off, 
anyone would have had time to seize me, 
bind me, and kill me a hundred times over. 
Yet, whenever I go to a pUu'e where J think 
there is danger, I invariably take my pistol 
w’ith me — for, to speak accurately, it is a 
pistol and not a revolver. 1 always call it a 
revolver, but in reality it is a pistol, and a 
very old-fashioned make too, with a trigger 
so hard to pull that I have to use both hands. 

I am not a bad shot, for a woman, provided 
thift I may take my time, but this ^ not very 
easy when one wants t() fire at a robber. 
And yet I always have my pistol with me ; 
it is here on my table, and I can see it as I 
write. It is in its case, which is riather too 
tight, so that it recpiires a Ratain amount of 
strength and patience to pull it out. If an 
assassin should arrive at this particular 
moment I should first have to unfasten the 
case, which is no easy matter, then to get 
the pistol out, pull-out the ramrod, which is 
rather too firm, and press the trigger with 
both hands. And yet, in spite of all this, 
the human animal is so strange that this little, 
ridiculously useless object here before me 
seems to me an admirable protection. And, 
nervous and timid as I am, I feel quite safe 
when I am near to this tiny friend of mine, 
who must roar with laughter inside the little 
case, out of which I can scarcely drag it. 

Well, everything was now explained to us. 
The goods train which had started before 
us ran off the line, but no great damage was 
done and no one was killed. The St. l.ouis 
band of robbers .had arranged everything, 
and had prepared to have this little accident 
two miles from the Little Incline,” in case 
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their comrade, crouching under my (in, had 
not been able to unhook it. The train had 
left the rails ; but when the wreU:hes rushed 
forward, believing that it was mitui they 
found therhselves surrounded by the band of 
detectives. It seems that they fought like 
demons. One of them was killed on the 
spot, two were wounded, and all <h<‘ (ghers 
taken prisoners. A few days later [\\v i hief 
of this little band was hanged. He uus a 
Belgian, named Albert Wirhy, twent)' live 
years of age. 

I did all in my pinver to save him, lot it 
seemed to me that, unintentionally, I had 
been the instigator of his evil plan. If Abbey 
and Jarrett had not i)(^en so rabid for adver 
tis'ernent, if they had not added moie than 
six hundred thousand francs’ worth of p wel 
lery to mine, this man, this vvret('hed youth, 
would not, perhaps, have had the slupitl idea 
of robbing me. 'I'o steal the goods of antjiber 
person is certainly not right, hut this slu»iild 
not be ])unished by death. To kill a man ol 
twenty five years of age is a much great or 
crime than to st(‘al jewellery even by loot' 

Ah ! how I hate capital punishment ! It 
is a relic of cowardly Irarbarism, and it is a 
disgrace for civilizt'd countries to still ha^( 
their guillotines and si'affoUls. Iwery human 
being has a moment when his lieart is ('trstb 
toiK'hed, when the tears of grief will How, 
and those tears may lead to repenlatua- 
Ah ! 1 would not for the whole world be om 
of those who ('ondemn a man to death. And 
yet many of tliein are good, upriglrt men, 
who, when they return to their family, ao’ 
affectionate to lluar wives, and wdio wdl 
reprove their ( hildren for breaking a doll’s 
head. 

I have S(x‘n lour executions ; one \n 
London, one in Spain, and two in Paris. 

In London it is done by hanging, and this 
seems to me more hideous, more repugnant, 
more weird than any other death. 

In Madrid I saw a man garrotted, and th(‘ 
barbarity of this torture terrified nui foi 
weeks after. He was accused of having 
killed hi.s mother, but no real proof seemed 
to have been brought forward against the 
wretched man. Ami he cried out whtai Ihev 
were holding him down on hi.s sc at Ik fore 
putting the garrotte on him' “Mother, I 
.shall soon be with you, and you will tell tlietn 
before me that they have lied.” 

These words were uU^^red in Spanish in a 
voice that vibrated with earne.stness. They 
were translated for me by an Aitacht'" to the 
British Embassy with w^hom I had gone to 
see the hideous sight. The wretched man 
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cried out in such a sincere, heartrending 
tone of voice that it was impossible for him. 
not to have been innocent, and this was the] 
opinion of all those who were with me. 

The two other executions which I wit- 
nessed were at the Place de la Roquette, 
Paris. One was that of a young medical 
student, I think, who, with the help of one 
of his friends, had killed ^ old woman who 
sold newspapers. It was a stupid, odious 
crime, but the man was more mad than 
criminal. He was more than ordinarily 
intelligent, and had passed his examinations 
at an earlier age than is usual. He had 
worked too hard and it had affected his 
brain. He ought to have been allowed to 


Florentine was an Anarchist just as I am, but 
he killed “the tyrant arid not tyranny. That 
is not the way I. shall go to work.*^ 

A few days later he thr^w a bomb in a 
public building, the Chamber of Deputies, 
The poor fellow was not so successful as the 
Florentiife whom he seemed to despise, for 
he did not kill anyone and did no real ha’*m 
except to his own cause. 

I said I should like to know when he was 
to be executed, and the night before a friend 
of mine came to the theatre and told me that 
the execution was to take place the following 
day, Monday, at seven in the morning. 1 
started after the performance and went to the 
Rue Merlin, at the corner of the Rue de la 


rest, to have been treated as an invalid, cured Ro([uctte. 'Phe streets were still very animated, 
in mind and body, and then returned to his as it was Shrove Sunday. People were sing- 
scientific pursuits. I consider that a crime of ing, laughing, and dancing everywhere. I 
high treason waited all njght, 

against human- " - - 

ity was com- 
mitted in tak- 
ing the life of 
a man of in- 
tellect, who, 
when once he 
had recovered 
his reason, 
might have 
rendered great 
service to 
,s<'iem'e and to 
humanity. 

'V he la s t 
execution at 
which I was 
present was 
that of Vail- 
lant, the An- 
archist. He 
was an ener- 
getic man, and 
at the same 
time mild and 
gentle, with 

very advanced vau-lant, the anarchist, in sarah bernhakht’s dressing-room. “ L’heure est 



waited all n{ght, 
and, asi 1 was 
not allowed to 
enter the 
prison, I sat 
on the balcony 
of a first-floor 
flat which I 
had engaged. 
I'he cold dark- 
ness of the 
night in its 
i ni m e n s i t 
seemed to En- 
wrap me in 
sadness. 

T did not 
feel the cold, 
for my blood 
was flowing 
rapidly through 
my veins. The 
hours pasfeed 
slowly, the 
hours which 
rang out in 
the distance. 
“ L’heure est 


ideas, but not 


inortc. Vive 


much more advanced than those of men who 
have since risen to power. 

My theatre at that time was the Renais- 
sance, and he often applied to me for free 
seats, as he was too poor to pay for the 
luxuries of Art, Ah ! poverty, what a sorry 
counsellor it i.s, and;;^bow tolerant we ought 
to be to those who liave to endure misery ! 

• One day Vaillant came to see me in my 
dressing-room at the theatre. I was playing 
Lorenzaccio, and he said to me : “Ah I that 


rheure ! I heard a vague muffled sound uf 
footsteps, of whispering, and of wood which 
creaked heavily, but I did not know what these 
strange, mysterious soiinds were until day 
began to break. Then,»I saw the scaffold. 
A man came to extinguish the lamps on the 
Place de la Rocjuette, and the sky spread its 
pale light over us. The crowd began to 
collect gradually, but remained in compact 
groups, and circulation in the streets was 
interrupted. Every now and then a man, 
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'I HE EXECUTION OF VAIl-EANI. 


looking quite indifferent hut evidently in a 
luirry, f)ushed aside the crowd, i)resented a 
card to a policeman, and then disappeared 
under the porc'h of the prison. 1 counted 
more than ten of these men : they were 
journalists. Presently the military guard 
a[)peared suddenly on the sj)ot, and took up 
its position around the melancholy-looking 
peflestal. The usual numher of the guard 
had been doubled for this occasion, as some 
Anarchist plot was feared. On a given signal 
sw'ords were drawn and the prison - door 
opened. 

Vaillant appeared lookiitg very pale, but 
energetic and brave. He cried out in a 
manly voice, wnth perfect assurance, “Vive 
r Anarchic ! There w^as not a single cry in 
resfonse to his. He was seized and thrown 
back over the sliiflb. 'Fhe knife fell with a 
muffled sound. The body tottered, and in 
a second the scaffold was taken away, the place 
swept, and the crowds were allowed to move. 
They rushed forward to the place of execu- 
tion. There were women, children, old men 
■ -all joking there on the very spot where a 
man had just expired. And that man had 
made himself the apostle of this populace ; 
that man had claimed for this teeming 
crowed all kinds of liberties, all kinds 
of privileges and rights. Thickly veiled, 
so that I could not be recognised, and 
accompanied by a friend as escort, I 
mingled with the crowd, and it made me sick 
at heart. There was not a word of gratitude 
to this man, not a murmur of vengeance nor 
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of revolt. 1 feU in- 
clined to erv out, 
“Brutes that, you 
arc, kneel dt)WM^ ;n^d 
kiss the stones that 
the blood ol this 
poor madman has 
.stained for your 
sak(^s -Ibr yoti, be* 
cause he hclitwcd in 
you ! ” 

But l)eforc 1 had 
time for this a wiicet 
urchin was (alhng 
out : “ Buy the l.i^t 
moments of \'ai|lant 
- buy, buy ! ’ 

Oh, pool Vaillant 1 
His headless body 
was tluai Inang taken 
to (Tiinart, and ihe 
( row'ds loi w hom be 
hud wept, worked, 
and died were 
going (juietly away, indifferent and bonsl. 
Poor Vaillant, his ideas were evaggcratisl, 
but they w'cre generous. 

We arrived at ('incinnati .safe and sound, 
We gave three performances theni and h \ \ 
off once more lor New Orlean.s. Nonn, I 
thought, we shall have .some sunshine and we 
shall be able to warm our poor limbs, which 
were stiffened w'ith thns’ months of morl.il 
('old. We .shall 1 h‘ able to open our windows 
and breathe fresli air, insttNul of the suffocaling 
and enervating steam lieal. I fell asleep, and 
dreams of warmth and sweiH si'ent.s lulled 
me in my slumber. A knock roused me 
suddenly, and my dog, wath ears erect, 
sniffed at the door, but as he did not growl I 
knew it was someone of oiir party, I optmed 
the door, and Jarrett, followed by Abbev\ 
made signs to me not to sptiak. d'he\' 
came in on tip -toes and clostd the (loot 
again. 

“ Well, what is it now ? 1 asked. 

“ Why,'’ replied Jarrett, “ the rain has 
swollen Lake Pontchartrain to smih a degn (' 
that we cannot cross. We shall have to g(* 
by another route that will take us four, live, 
or six days.” 

I was furious. Five or six days, and to 
go back to the snow again 1 Ah ! iuj ; I f^ll 
I must have sunshine. 

“ Why can we not pass ? Has tin* bridge 
given way ? ” I asked. 

“ Not yet, but it is bending and shukin^g 
with the terrible force of the water,” 
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“Oh, heavens, what shall we do?” I train had started, and at a terrific speed it 
exclaimed. touched the bridge. I had taken my seat 

“Well, the engine-driver is here. He on the platform, and the bridge bent and 
thinks that he might get across, but he has swayed like a hammock under the dizzy 
only just been married, and he will not try speed of our wild course. When we were 
the crossing except on condition that you half-way across it gave way so much that my 
give him two thousand five hundred dollars, sister grasped my arm and whispered, “ Ah ! 
which he will at once send to Mobile, where we are drowning!” She closed her eyes 
his father and wife live. If we get safely to and clutched me nervously, but was {|uitc 
the other side he will give you back this brave. I certainly thought, as she did, that 
money, but if not it will belong to his family.” the suj)reme moment had arrived, and, 
I niust confess that I was stupefied with abominable as it was, I never for a second 
admiration of this honest man. His daring thought of all those who were full of con- 
excited me, and I exclaimed : — fidence and life whom I w^as sacrificing, 

“ Yes, certainly ; give him the money and whom I was killing. My only thought was 

let us cross,” . of a dear little face w'hich would soon be 

As I have said, I generally travelled by mourning for me. 



A NARROW ESCAPE. AT THK BRIDGE OK I'ON’ICHARTRAIN. 


special train. This one was made up of only My last minute, however, was not inscribc’d 
three carriages and the engine. 1 never in the ?> of Destiny for that day. The 

doubted for a moment as to the suci'ess of train pulled itself together and half leaping 

this foolish and criminal attemf)t, and 1 did and half rolling along w’e arrived at the other 

not tell anyone about it except my sister, my side of the water. Behind us we heard a 

beloved Gudrard, and my faithful Felicia and terrible noise, a column of water falling bac k 

her husband Claude. The actor, Angelo, like a cataract. The bridge had given >vay. 

who was sleeping in Jarrett’s berth on this For more than a w^eek the trains from 

journey, . knew of it, but he w’as courageous the east and the north could not enter the 

and had faith in his star. The money w’as city. 

handed over to the engine-driver, w'ho .sent My conscience w'as by no means tranrjuil, 
it off to Mobile. It was only just as we and for a long time my sleep was disturbeil 

were actually starting that I began to realize by the most frightful nigfitmares, and when 

the responsibility I had taken upon myself, any of the artistes spe^e to me of their 

for it was risking, without their consent, the child, their mother, or their husband, whom 
lives of twenty-seven persons. they longed to see once more, I felt myself 

It w^as too late then to do anything ; the turn i)ale. 

( To be concluded, ) 


The Overcrcnvcied Icehergi 

By Morlev Roberts. 


HERE was a deal of ice about, 
and' it came streaming south, 
in all kinds of shapes, right 
into the track of shi[)s. 'rinire 
were flat -topped bergs and 
ice-fields, and there were all 
kinds of pinnacled danger-traps, which were 
obviously ready to turn turtle and load ui) 
any unwary steamer with more ice than she 
would ever refjuire to make cocktails with. 
That year ice was reported in great (juantities 
so far south as latitude forty, and there is 
every reason to believe that there was more 
ice run into than was ever leiiorted by one 
unlucky liner and five tramps which wen; 
posted at Lloyd’s as “ missing.” 'Lhe Western 
Ocean is a no pcace-at-any-price body of water, 
and it tries those who sail it as high as any sea 
in the world ; but when the Arctic turns itself 
loose, and empties its refrigerator into the 
ocean fairway, it becomes what seamen call “ a 
holy terror.” For ice brings fog, iyid fog is 
the real sea-devil, worse than any wind that 
blows. It was a remarkable thing in such 
circumstances that (Captain Harry Sharjmess 
Spink, of Glo’ster, preserved his e(|uaniinity. 
As Ward, the mate of thef Swan of Avon^ 
said, he wasn’t likely to preserve the Stvatt. 

“ Dry up, Ward,” said his commanding 
officer — be so good as to dry ui^ When I 
req\iire your advieg to run the I’ll let 

you know ; but in the meantime any un- 
called-for jaw on that or any other subject 
will make me very cross. Ice or no ice, I’m 
goin’ at my speed, not yours. I ain’t called 
on to explain to a subordinate my idea in 
runnin’ full speed through this fog and ice ; 
but out of more regard for your feelings than 
you ever show for mine, 1 don’t mind reveal- 
in’ to you that I’m trusting to my luck.” 

“Your luck?” 

“ Yes, my luck,”#eplied Spink, with great 
firmness. “ I’ve been thinkin’ of it a lot this 
trip, and come to the conclusion that I’ve 
more solid luck than any man I know in^; 
timate, to say nothing of my commandin’ a 
rust and putty kerosene can like this old 
tramp at the age of thirty, when you that can 
lick tne in a scrap have itp be my 

VoL xxix.-'-2a 


though you’re older. What I’ve betnt pon^ 
dcrin’ over c hiefly is my very remarkable luck 
in never having been caught fora permanency 
by any of the ladies that have been after me*’’ 

“'fhey haven’t lost much,” said Ward, rlis- 
courteously, “and 1 reckon that you are mis- 
took when you think you’re that enticing that 
wonum hankers to drag you in by the hair of 
your head and kiss you by force.” 

“I newer said so,” re[)Iied Spink, “but the 
fact remains that I’m not married.” 

“You're a selfish beast, .Spink, and ( 
sincerely hope you’ll bc' married before yem u^ 
through,” said \\ aid. 

“ Yon are the most insolent mate 1 evcT 
had,” rc‘plied Spink, “and the most unfeel In*. 

1 )id you hear a foghorn ? ” 

Though it was in the middle of the fore- 
noon watch it was pretty nearly as dark tUf 
the Hanks as it would have been inside n 
dock warehouse, for the fog w'as as thick Uis 
a blanket. Thi* rail and the* decks weio 
slimy with it, and the skip|)cr and his matcij 
were as wet as il it had been raining. ’I'hd 
fog came swirling in thick wieaths and some* 
times half cla^ki-d them. The wind from, 
the* nortlvc'ast was light but very cold, if 
it blew' off the fac e of an icoberg, as it pro- 
bably did. The Swan had an air of thorough 
discomfort, and in s])ite of it was steami% 
into the west at bt‘r best spwd of nine knots 
an hour. 

It is no wonder that Spink and Ward 
quarrelled ; there was hardly a soul on board 
who was not in a bad temper. Nothing 
disturbs seamen so much as fog, and the fari 
that Spink refused to be disturbed by it made 
it all the worse for the other.s. Ward was 
distinctly nervous and let the fog play on hfe 
nerves. He saw^ steamers ahead that b«id 
no existenc;e, and heard fogliorpa that 
nothing but the sound Of his own blood 
his ears. * 

“ Yes, I do hear a foghorn* Ids on 
starboard quarter,” he said, finxiously. T 
Not a bit of it, Ward ; it’s the ixnt 
lx)w. It’s ^ome old 

I’ll g^ve h^r a friendlv hoot.’! : , 
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wailjiWhich was not answered by the ship for: ^^mnnfod gbod 

which jt was intended, but by a gigantic liner, -r. f^sage of ii!<rh|tt : $he ^ 

which burst through thefog looking like high hazy heathen ^ ^ ' ‘ 

knd and bopming at the rate of at lea«tv“ "‘What did I teH abdui': liick?” 
twenty .knots. She loomed over them in the said Spiak, coolly, and Ward very naturally 

• had nothing to say till he 

■ got his breath. What he 

said then could only have 
been said to a skipper who 
had so unfortunate jsi dis- 
position towards violence 
that he had to ship officers 
who could lick him. 

You are a wonder, 
said Ward, “and I wish 
you had been dead before 
I saw you. Ain’t you 
thinking of others’ lives if , 
you ain’t of your own ? ” 

“ What’s the use of 
arguing with a thickhead 



like you, Ward?” asked 
Spink. “ I trust in Provi- 
dence and* my luck, and if 
you don’t like it you can 
get out and walk.” 

At this moment a bellow 
was heard for’ard, “ Ice on 
the starboard bow,” and 
S])ink, who for all his talk 
had the eyes of a cat, 
motioned to the man at 
the wheel to starboard the 
helm a few spokes. The 
Szeuf// ground past a small 
^berg and had a narrower 
sliave than with the liner. 

“If we’d been going a 
trifle slower, W’ard,” said 
llie skipper, “ I might h.>ve 
plugged that lump plumb 
in the middle, and you would have 


“ WARD GAVE AN INVOLUNTARY HOWL.” 


been down on the main-deck seeing 
the boats put over the side.” 


obscurity, and Ward gave an involuntary 
howl which fetched the Sufa/i^s crowd out on 
deck in time to see that there was^o need 
to kick their boots off and swim for it. They 
were also in time to answer the insulting 
remarks of the liner’s two officers on the 
bridge as she scraped past them with about 
the length of a handspike to spare. 

“ Y oil miserable tramp ! ” said the liner as 
she swept by. * 

“Oh, you man-drowning dogs!” replied 
the crowd of the Swan, 

And everything else that w^ij, ^id never 
t^jt^mark. l£e liner wis/swallowed 


“There’s no arguing with you,” 
growled the mate ; “ you’d sicken a hog, and 
I wish it was Day’s watch instead of mine, 
If he has the same temper when he wakes 
that he went below with, you’ll have a dandy 
time with him.” 

He relapsed into a silence which Spink 
found more trying than ofien insubordination, 
for Spink was a cheerful soul. 

“ Here, J can’t stand this, Ward.” 

“What can’t you stand?” asked Ward, 
sulkily. 

“Not being spoken to, of course,” replied 
the skipper. “I order you *to be more 
cheerful I don’t ask you to be polite, for I 
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‘-Well/* said* Spink, ‘‘Fll slow h^r down 
t^o half speed to please you, for goodness 
knows there's enough ice about without my 
havin' a lump of it for a mate. Ring her 
down to half speed and be hanged to you." 

Ward rang her to half speed without any 
second order. 

“And I sincerely hope I sha'n'i regret 
bein' weak enough to give way," said Spink, 
“for I'rn a deal too casy-goin’ and reasonable." 

He lighted his pi[)e and smoked steadily. 
As both Ward and Day admitted, he might 
be hard to get along with, but he had nerves 
which would have done 
credit to a hull. 

“And now,'’ said Spink, 

“as you’re satisfied at 
gettin' your own way. I’ll 
go below and have a 
snooze." 

It was very nearly 
eight bells in the second 
dog - watch before 
Captain Harry 
Sharpness Spink, of 
Glp'ster, showed on 
deck. As he 
meant to stay 
on deck all 
night, he had 
really been very 
moderate. 1’hc 
fog was a deal 
thicker than 
mu^'h of the 
p e a - s o u p 
served up in 
the Swaf?, 
th(3fugh Spink 
rather prided 
himself on the 
way the men 
were fed in her, 

“ Are you 
asked Spink. 

“1 ain't by any means 
3aid Ward; “and 
no seaman worthy of the 
name can be happy on the Banks in weather 
like this." 

“That's a slur on me, I know," said 
Spink ; “ but I look oyer it." 

“What would you do if you didn't?” 
asked Ward 


.Bdt" you c;anvtalk whtm; ' ; Spink',' djd At; 'B; , ... 

so you 'just^tal’k now.^'' , ’‘insid«f>bf;a Wjl' 

^ ' wbtfi' ' you slow . down," said something', tO' 

^;W^^rd “ Fdpn't see why I should talk and about nothing. The ifc® 

hei cheedul with a seadun^^^^^ and showed ice Vlliu 4^ 

grew bitterly cold^ and w4i sobh etoae the 
freezing point. Spink sloWed liht 
and almost literally felt hi^ way lltough W 
obstac les. Once he touched a small 1>01^ 
but when he did so he was going dead slow* 
Ward stood by and SiiwThe “old nmn " 
handle the with admiration* \Ndten 

they w'ere once more through the thick it 
he spoke. 

“ I wish I could understand you, Sfiinkf" 
he .said, with far more respec^t than he oHen 
showed. “ Vou’te the most rec'kless skipper 
I ever sailed with, and now you're mcae 

careful that! I 



nervous ? 


should lx%’ 

“1 don't 
trust in my 
luck till I c'an’t 
see," sa i d 
Spink, and he 
turned ht'r 
over to Ward, 
saying, “Go 
your own jiacv*, 
my son. 
most agreeabto 
when you are 
civil." 

And next 
minute the 
eutasUophe 
happened, for 
at half 
the old 
bunte^d her 
nose into a low 
‘ but very sc»Ud 
berg, and the 
result was very 
niuc'h the same 
as if she hs^d 
tried eondu 
sions lu'ad tm 
with a dock 

w^all. Sh# 
crumpled 
like a handlioii 
when it } I 

inadvertently sat on, and it would have beej| 
obvious to the least instructed ol^erver tha^ 
her chance of goihg muiih fatthut %a» a very 
small one indeed. She trembl|^ Whd waSi 
jped to her vitai^ her, iron rleelfelf lifted up 
like a carpet with Ite irwi. M it, 


THE FOG UFTKI) FOR A MOMENT ANl 
ICE ALL ABOUT THEM." 
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one of the funnel stays parted with a loud 
twang, and the crowd forward came out on 
deck as if the furies were behind them. And 
the fog was still so thick that it was impos- 
sible to see them from the bridge. But they 
soon saw Bill Day, the second mate, for even 
his ability to sleep through most things could 
not stand being thrown out of his bunk. 

‘^What’s up now?” roared the second 
mate. And the skipper showed at his very 
best. 

*‘Ward would have her at half speed,” said 
Spink, coolly ; ‘‘ and that gave the southerly 
drift time to bring that berg just where it 
could do its work.” 

And poor Ward hadn’t a word to say. 
Spink had plenty. He spoke to the crew 
below. 

Keep quiet there, you ! ” he snapped, 
without the least .sign of a disturbed mind. 
And up came the chief engineer, M('Pherson, 
in pyjamas and a blue funk. 

“ What\s .happened, ('ai)tain ? Oh, what’s 
gone wrang the noo ? ” he (Tied. 

She’s hit more than a penn’orth of ice, 
Mr. McPherson,” re})lied the skipper, “ and 
if I were you I’d gel my ('lothes on. Mr. 
Ward, see to the boats. Mr. Day, take the 
stew’ard and a couple of hands and get .some 
stores up on deck.” 

He w’as so cool that he inspired unlimited 
confidence, although it was now’ olivious to 
them all that the very minutes were 

numbered. It did not recjuire old Ma('’s 
report that the water was coming on board 
like a millstream to show' them that. 'The 
engineers and firemen came on deck, and 
Spink addressed them in what he ('onsidered 
suitable and encouraging terms. 

“Now, then, you stokehold scum, le.ss 
jaw there. You w^on’t get drowned this trip.” 

They were exceedingly glad to hear it, for 
a lot of them were of a different (>j)inion, and 
said .so. 'Phere was no time to waste, and, 
indeed, none w\as lost. 'I'he real trouble 
began when it was found that one boat 
wouldn’t swmn, after the manner and custom 
of boats in the mercantile marine, and when 
another was staved in by a swinging lump of 
ice the moment it took the w^ater. 'Phis 
lump w^as a small “calf” of the larger berg 
which they had struck on, and the next 
moment the original obstacle swung along- 
side and ground heavily against the steamer. 

“There ain’t enough boats,” said the 
skipper. “ Mr. Ward, d’ye think you could 
hook on to that berg ? We’ll have to board 
it and make out as byst we can.” 

As the Stv<m was a vessel of close on 


fourteen hundred tons, her kedge anchor 
ought to have weighed something like four 
and a half hundredweight. As a matter of 
fact, it had once belonged to something in 
the shape of a tug, and it weighed barely 
two. Ward picked it up a.s, if it was a toy 
and hove it on the berg, and follow'ed it with 
a warp. 

“ Bully for you,” said the skipper, and as 
he spoke the S 7 aan gave forth a noise very 
much like a hiccough. “ Down on the ice, 
the port watch ; and the others get the stores 
over the side. Steward, all the blankets you 
can get. Mr. Day, put over the side any- 
thing to make a raft of ; w^e may want one 
if the berg melts.” 

Spars and hen coops and everything that 
would float w'ent over the side, some on 
the ice and some into the water. A 
couple of hands in the only sound boat kept 
her clear of the berg and the Sum/i and 
shoved the floating dunnage to tho.se in 
the new vessel, w^hich had promjHly been' 
christened “Tlie Sailors’ Home.” 'Pheir 
late home was about to disappear, and said 
so in terms that were quite unmistakable by 
the initialed. 

“ Nows then,” said Spink, “ when the rest 
of you are over the side, I’m ready. Ward, 
take the chronometer as J low^er it dowm. 
And be careful with this bag ; there’s ^he 
ship’s papers and my sextant in it. Now, 
boom her off,” said vSj)ink, “ for the S7vaH^s 
going.” 

I'here was a tremendous crack on board. 

“ The fore bylkhcad,” said Spink. And 
then the poor old S7£ui// cocked her stern in 
the air. A furious gush of steam came up 
from the engine-room and all the .stoke-hold 
ventilators until the sea came almost l^vel 
wuth the after-hatch. 

“ She’s going down head foremost,” .said 
the crew. “ Poor old S7m// / ” 

And then there was a mighty shiveree on 
board. I'he whole of the cargo in No. i 
and No. 2 holds fetched away and evidently 
shot right out at the bows. All this mixture 
of cargo must have been followed by the 
engines slipping from their beds, for, instead 
of doing a dive head foremost, the S7van*s 
stern, which had been high in air, went 
under with a big splash, and she lifted her 
ragged bows in the fog before she went down 
with a long-drawn, melancholy gurgle. 

“ She warn’t such a bad old packet after 
all,” said the sad crew, and for at least a 
minute no one said another word. Then 
Ward spoke. 

“ Where’s your luck now, Spink ? ” 
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a time, and after all, with ,a good seaworthy 
berg under foot and lashings of grub, I don^t 
see why anyone should growl. If anyone 
does ril knock his head off. Now, which of 
these jokers is the cook ? ” 

He found the steward and booted him 
gently m the ribs. At least, he said it was 
gently, whatever the aggrieved steward thought 
of it. 

“ Now, then, Cox,^' said the skipper, “ turn 
out and find me the cook — he’s one of this 
pile of snorin’ hogs — and let’s have some 
breakfast.” 

By the time the grub was ready Ward and 
Day were on deck,” and the sun was begin- 
ning to think of doing the same. The two 
mates looked round the horizon and saw 
nothing to comfort them. The only cheerful 
thing in sight was the skipper, and for very 
shame the more pessimistic Ward screwed 
up a smile. 

“ Not so bad, is it ? ” asked Spink. 

‘‘ It might be worse, I own,” replied the 
mute. “ What course are you steerin’, 
Spink ? ” 

Straight for Glo’ster,” replied Spink, 
cheerfully. “ How did you chaps sleep ? ” 

\\^ard said he hadn’t slept at all, but Day 
averred that he had dreamt he had been 
locked in a refrigerator belonging to sorn(‘ 
cold meat steamer from Australia. And just 
then the steward said that breakfast was 
ready. It consisted of cold tinned beef, 
iced biscuit, and melted berg. I'liere were 
signs of a mutiny among the crew at once. 

“ Say, cook, where’s the cawfy ? ” they 
asked, and they were only reduced to a 
proper sense of the situation by a few strong 
remarks from (.Captain Spink. The riot sub- 
sided before it really began, and all the 
slop-built, greedy sons of rorby crows,” as 
Spink called them, sat down meekly and ale 
what they were given. And then the sun 
came up and warmed them, and they soon 
began to feel well and happy. But now the 
real trouble of tlie situation began to develop. 
1’he heat of the summer sun, when it once 
got high enough to do some work, began to 
melt the berg. It was rather higher in the 
middle than it was on the edges, and it was 
most amazingly slippery. The water ran off 
it in streams, and, as it was barely big enough 
to start with, it looked as if they would 
shortly be crowded. 

** I never thought of this,” said Spink. “ I 
tell you, Ward, she’ll turn turtle before we 
know where we are. We must put all the 
' stores in the boat and have a* man in her 
to keep her clear if ,iBe berg cs^tzes.” 


^‘Your luck ain’t what you let on,” said 
Ward, gloomily ; “ the thing fair melts und# 
us and we’ll have to swim.” 

“To thunder with your croaking!” said 
Spink. . Oh, do dry up ! ” 

“ I wish the berg would,” said Ward, as he 
superintended the shipment of the stores., 
When it was done he put a Cockney deck* 
hand into her and made him shove off. 

“l.ummc!” said Lim’us ; “I’m likely tp^ 
be the on’y dry ’un of the ’ole shoot.” t 
The word “shoot” soon threatened to 
become highly appropriate, for about nooh 
the berg was distinctly cranky. However 
fast it melted aliove, it was obviously melting 
much faster down bt^low, for they had ap]>at- 
ently struck a streak of comparatively warm 
water, and when ice does go it goes fast. 
'The “ crowd ” got very uneasy, and Spink got 
very cross as he arranged them so as to trim 
his craft 

“Sit still, you bounders,” said .Spink; “do 
you want to capsize us?” 

“ Hut we’re so cold be’ind, sittin’ still, sir,” 
said one, bolder than the rest. 

“I'll warm you if I have to come over 
and speak to you,” said S])ink. 

His threats were interrupted by the sound 
of a large crac'k, and presently there were 
obvious signs that the berg was about to 
capsize. Lim’us got quite excited as they 
(lisc'u.sscd 4ihe situation and came in close, till 
Ward ordered him to get farther away. As 
he rowed off reluctantly he eiK'ouraged them 
by yelling, “ She’s goin’ over. May the Lord 
look sideways at me if she ain’t.” 

“ Oh, oh ! ” .safe! poor old Mac ; “ I’m a 
puir meeserable sinner wi^ a sore head and 
no medicine, and I’ll be wet in a crack and 
I’ll die wi’oLit a wee drappie. Oh, oh, oh^! ” 
And the berg stopped y'acking, but took 
on an ugly cant. A big lump of ice broke 
off it df)\vn below and came up to the surface 
with a leap. 

“ Steady, you animals,” said Spink, politely, 
to his unhappy crew, and Ward asked him 
where his luck was, Whatever answer he 
was to get he never knew, for with a curious 
heave the berg started on a roll, and with a 
suddenness whicli took them all with surprise 
she bucked them into the Atlantic, together 
with what materials they had for a raft. It 
was a lucky thing for at least half of them 
that there had been time to save such 
dunnage from the Stmny for half the crowd, 
including McPherson and Day, could not 
swim a stroke. Ward grabbed Day and 
helped him to a spar, and Spink aid the 
same for old Mac. And in the meantime 




Lini’iis made everyone furious by S(]uealing 
witt laughter in the l)()at. 

‘‘ Oh, oh ! ” S(|ueaked old Ma(',*vvhcn the 
skipper laid hold of him. “Oh, oh ! T’ni 
drooned, I’m drooned, and I’ve the rheuma- 
tism bad in a’ my joints.” 

Spink dragged him to a t]^)ating oar along- 
side the capsized berg. Now it was not so 
high out of water, and there was far more 
space on it. For some time it would he 
con^aratively stable, and, when S[)ink scram- 
bled on it the firsts of anyone, he congratu- 
lated himself on his never-failing luck. He 
helped the rest on board, and the whole 
space was soon occupied by an unclad crowd, 
wringing the Atlantic out of their clothes 
and trying to get warm in the sun. It was 
(juite astonishing how cheerful everyone was, 
with the single exception of that confirmed 
pessimist, the chi^f engineer. At their end 
of the berg the men took to skylarking. 

In the warmth of the sun they forgot the 
discomforts of the past night and did not 
think of the night to come. But Ward did, 
and he was still very gloomy on the situation. 

“Just as she spilt us,'^ said he, “I 
was askin’ you your opinion of your luck. 
What do you think of it now? Perhaps 
you’ll use that regal authority of a skipper to 
get us out of the hole you’ve got us in.” 


If ev(‘r any skipj)er had the right to Ik’ 
justly indignant, Spink thought he ^^as lliat 
man. 

“'I'hc hole I goi you in ! I like that ; <»lu 
I do like that. VVho was it, I ask, that 
pestered me to go half speed, and almost 
wept till I said, ‘Have your t)wn way, yo\i 
cross-eyed beauty * ? ” 

“ Vou never addressed them words to 
said \\ard, truculently, “or I'd have given 
you what for, and well you know it.” 

Spink shook his head. 

“ I ain’t say in’ that 1 used them very 
words,” he urged; “all I nu'ati is that that 
was what I meant when I let you have your 
own silly way, which has landcil and Hay, 
to .say nothin’ of the rest, on a penn’orth t>f 
ice in mid-Atlantic, more or less.” * 

He fell into contemplation, and did not 
speak till Ward clapped him on the back 
and .said he was a ^ery good sort aftei all. 

They went to dinner, and tlie sun di4 
something of the same sort. At any rate, ^ 
went out of sight and a thick fog came dowt^ 
on the castaways. > 

“ We ’opes no bloomin’ packetU. come an4 
run us pore blighters down,” said the 
as they fell to work on the gruk “for, 
accordin’ to the old man, who is tht' ctieer* 
fullest bloke in difficulties we ever strut k, 
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‘W€iYe right in the track of the shoot of 
^em, and may be picked up or scooted into 
the sea again any minute.” 

As a matter of fact, they were then on the 
southern tail of the Bank, for when the Swan 
bunted her nose into the berg she was pretty 
well at the locality on the Grand Bank where 
the usual “ lane ” to New York is left for the 
lane to Halifax. The very watch before the 
collision they had verified their position by 
flying the “ l)lue pigeon,” as seamen call the 
deep-sea lead, and ever since then they had 
been floating in the Labrador current to the 
south and east, 'fo locate them exactly, 
they were just about where the Great Circle 
Track of steamers from the ICnglish Channel 
to the Gulf of Mexico crosses the tail of the 
Bank. There was every chance of some- 
thing coming along there, even though it was 
getting late enough in the season for the 
big liners to take the route to the southward 
for fear of the very ice which had brought 
them to grief. 

“ Oh, yes,” said the crowd, 


from BiHmgs, ‘ who had rdieved Lim’us 
the boat^ 

“ Berg ahoy ! ” roared Billings. 

“ Halloa ! ” replied the skipper. “ WhatV, 
the matt;gr now ? ” 

'‘I 'fears a steamer, so help me Dick/* ' 
bellowed Billings, joyfully, “ I 'ears 'er plain, * 
Don’t none of you blokes 'ear 'er, too ? ” 

There was such a buzz among the crowd 
that it would have been hard to hear a fog^ , 
horn, and it was not until Spink had hit three,' 
kicked half-a-dozen, and used at least ten 
pounds’ worth of language according to 19 
Geo. II., cap. 21, that anything like silence 
was restored. I’hen it was obvious that 
Billings had made no mistake. I'he sea was 
fliirly calm, the breeze from the west was light, 
and any sound carried long ahd far. 

“ She’s coming from the westward,” said 
Spink, as he consulted a toy compass on his 
watch-chain. 

‘‘No,” said Day, “she's bound west, or 
I'm a I)utchman.” 


when they were full up with 
food, “ we're all right.” 

Nevertheless, the fog 
did not cheer them up 
to any great extent, and 
when it showed signs 
of lasting all day they 
grew less happy. 

“A hundred vessels 
might pass us in this,” 
said Ward, who for all 
his bigness had much 
less endurance than the 
skipper, and was now 
hardly more cheerful t 
than old Mac. “ 1 wish 
I was out of it.” I 

“ Oh, wish again,” 
retorted Spink, con- 
temptuously. “Do % 
you know, VVard, that 
you make me tired ? 

What do you get by 
howlin' and growlin’ ? 

I know this is goin’ to 
come out all right, and 
I won’t be discouraged 
by any silly jaw of a 
man that ought to 
know better. Shut 
upl” 

And to Day's sur- 
prise Ward shut up. 

;■ At that very moment 
.there came a \belWw 
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'I'hen you come from Amsterdam for a 
certainty,” said the “ old man,” crossly. 
“ Now, men, shout all together when I say 
‘three.’ One, two, three.” 

And just as the men yelled ther^ was a 
hoot’too-oot from the steamship, whick for a 
* moment made them believe she had heard 
them. But Spink knew better, and when 
there was another hoot he grabbed Day by 
the arm. 

“ By Jemima,” said Spink, ‘‘ we’re both 
right. Day, there are two of ’em. d’hat 
second .stjueal never ('ame out of tlie same 
whistle that the first one did.” 

Now, the nature of fog is something that 
no fellow can understand. St'amen must not 
think they are a long way off if they lu'ar a 
sound faintly, or even if they do not hear it 
at all. That's bad enough, but there is wor.se 
behind. 'J'hey are not to reckon they are 
near bec'ause they hear it [ilainly, or that it 
isn’t to be heard farther aw'uy at some other 
spot if they ('ease to hear it at all. And, 
furthermore, any notion that a sound comes 
from any [lartieular dire(’tion is tlu‘ biggest 
Iraj) of the lot.' Now the unimtiatc'd (an 
understand that they do not undei stand, and 
that seamen ar« in the same awkward fix 
whenever a fog c(jmes dow’n to cheer 
them on their wx*ary way. 'The two 
steamers ('oming out of nothingnc'ss and 
biitfing into it were ('ommanded lay «u‘n who 
trusted to the evidciice of their seiiNCs as if 
they were police magistrates trusting to 
policemen. 'They hooted and liellowed in 
the most w'onderful mannei^ and said with 
one short lilast that they were dire('ting tlu'ir 
course to starlioard, and, as neither knew' 
w'here tlu? other w'as or where he was himself, 
they direct(‘d their courses with the most 
marvellous precisionjo the exac't spot on the 
tail of the (hand Bank in the Western Ocean 
wirere they could collide. And they did so 
with a most horrid, grinding crash, and with 
one long, last, fearful, an(.l hopeless w'ail of 
their steam whistles. 

‘‘G(X)d heavens ! ” said the ic'eberg’s crew; 
“ this time they’ve been and gone and 
done it.” 

Ward asked Spink, sickly, if he had any 
remarks to make about his luck. Spink 
hadn’t, but he had some remarks to make 
about Ward which in other circumstanc'es 
would have led to war. While he w'as reliev- 
ing his overcharged mind there w^a.s a horrid 
upnjar (:oming out of the frjg, for b(jth the 
steamships were blowing off steam and every- 
one on board of them appeared to be run- 
ning the entire sIk^w* at the top of his voice. 

V*-<1. x\i\. 24 


And just as it W'as all at its extreme point of 
interest the fog played one of its commoiu’St 
tri('ks, and w'ilh an anac'oustic wall shut 
off the wdiole dreadful play in on(' single 
moment. 

'I'he ('astaways turned to each otlun in 
alarm, and Billings, who had nearly losi liiun 
self in the fog, rowed in (dose. 

“1 think theyhe both found< nsl,” said 
Billings, and it certainly looked as il lu‘ 
were right, in spite of what Spink said to him. 

And everyone sal down and smoked and 
said how grieved tlu'v were foi the po*»!, 
unfortunate beggars who had Iksmi (IkumimI 
through having no nici', comfortabh' k'cIh fg 
to take refuge on. I'hcn tlu'V had tla ir 
supjier and went to sleep, U-aving all thciv 
{'ares in the faithtiil hand^ of jioor Spink. 

“ Ah ! ’’ lie sighed, “ mv unfortunate disposi 
tion ('uts me olftrom all real sympathy. I’ve 
no one to ('onlidc' in at sea or ashore.” 

fie couldn’t go t(j sleep, and took to walk 
ing as tar as the narrow limits at his (lispos;d 
vv(Hil(l allow' him. W hen he found tiial he 
was in for a restless night lu' told tin* man on 
the lookout that he i ould tuin in. Jackson, 
w’ho happt'ned to bi‘ the look out, lingcicd it 
little before he did as he was told. 

“ Do you think, sir,” he asktal, w’ith some 
trepidation at his daring to speak to the 
skipper “do you think, sir, that W'c shall 
ever get out o’ this r* ’’ 

“Of (ourse we shall,” said Spink. “ What 
do you suppos(‘ I'm heri' lor.'* (Jo to sleep, 
Jack.son, and mind \om own Imsincs^. 
Vou’ll be all right.” 

And Jai'kson, who was a simplt' mindi'd 
seaman of the real old sort, U ll aslt'cp, t(‘cl 
ing that the “old man ” was to be relied on 
e\en on an i('(‘i)erg in th(‘ Western (hcan 
and in a log as thu k as No. i cam as. 

For by now' the log was tlii( k, and no 
mistake. As Spink walked tla* hv and 
S(juelched with his sea boots in the melted 
puddles, he could hardly sec? his hand iH*fon.‘ 
liis fac'c*, and more than onc'c' he nearly 
walked overboard. At midnight il was twest 
thicker, aneJ he was obliged to give up walk- 
ing anc-I come to an andior on a tin of c oi n(‘d 
beef; and though hi* was on watch il has to 
be owned that he do/(*d for a fe>v minuK s, just 
as Lim’us did, whose; turn it was in I hi* boat, 
wdiich lay off the berg. W’hen Spink woke, 
he found it just about as dark as their pros 
pccts. W hen hi.s eyes cleared he sighed 
and looked about him, with a mind which 
took some of its tone from the fog and from 
the dull, dead hour of tw'o o’cloi'k in the 
morning. 
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“ 1 wonder if my luck is out?” he sighed, 
and he stared into the solidest darkness. 
It was certainly monstrously dark in one 
direction. He rubbed his c^yes and grunted. 
Then he lighted a match and looked at his 
little compass. His mind went back to the 
lady in Bristol who had given it to him. 

She was a very pretty piece,” said Spink, 
thoughtfully. “ But I’m biowed if 1 can see 
why it should be darkest towards the east.” 

He rose up and peered into the fog. 
Again he rubbed his eyes, and then stood 
staring. 

“ Perhaps another berg,” he said ; 
“ but ” 

He stood as still as if his figure had been 
turned into stone, and j)resently he looked 
to the sleeping crowd, who were all as solid 
with sleep as if they were dead, and nodded 
in the strangest way. 

“Oh, oh ! If it is — if it only isn’t a horrid 
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ddusion ! ” he murmured. He turned to the 
darkness again and shook* his fist at it and 
the fog. At that very moment the fog rolled 
up like a curtain. Right in front of Spink, 
and not^ farther than a man could chuck a 
biscuit,# there lay the strange and almost 
monstrous apparition of a silent, lightless, 
and derelict steamer ! 

“What did I say to Ward about luck?” 
asked Spink of the whole Atlantic Ocean. 
“ Now J Vegot the bulge on him, and no fatal 
error about it.” 

He rubbed hi.s hands together and smiled 
very happily. 

“ 'I'here’ll be fine pickings in this, and no 
mistake,” he murmured. “Oh, this’ll be 
something like salvage. And I’ll lay dollars 
to cents that I ('an toll how it ever happened. 
Ah, here comes the fog again ! ” 

I'he fog drojiped down in a thin veil till 
the dim and ghostly derelict looked still less 
substantial than it had done, 
'Phen it heaved and rolled 
in, and the deserted packet 
could be seen no more. 
Spink sighed, but was l“»apj)y. 

“I’ll give Ward the big- 
gest surprise he ever had in 
his life,” he said, as he turned 
to the boat in which young 
l.im’us was doing a very solid 
caulk. S])ink kicked some icc 
into small lum}>s, and at the 
third attempt he hit the 
sleef)er on the side of his 
head. Lim’us woke with a 
start and heard the captain’s 
voice just in time to prevent 
him threatening to eviscerate 
the swab w'ho was slinging 
things a^iim. 

“ Hold your jaw,” .said 
Spink, in a savage wliisper, 
“and pull in here (]uiet, or 
ril murder you.” 

Lim’us obeyed instantly, thcxigh he had 
doubts as to whether it was wise to come 
within arm s length of the skipper after having 
been caught asleep. 

“ I warn’t asleep, sir ; strimy blind if 1 
was,” he began, as he came up to the berg. 

“ Dry up an(I say nothin’,” said Spink ; “ if 
you wake anyone, I’ll see you don’t sleep 
again for a week. Hand up some of that 
truck and get the .stern sheets clear, 1 want 
to get in myself.” 

There w^as more than a chance of not 
finding th(^ derelic t and of losing the iceberg, 
and Spink knew it. J ust as he was about to 
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chance it he remembered that he had a couple 
of balls of strong twine in the bag into which 
he had dumped all his belongings, including 
the precious ship*s papers, when he left the 
Swan. As he recalled this lucky fact, a 
heavenly smile overspread his handsome 
features. * 

It's a splendid notion,” said Spink. 
*‘1 feel as proud of it as a dog with two 
tails 1 ” 

He stepped to his bag as lightly as a 
Polar bear after a sleeping seal, and when he 
found the twine he tied the end of it to 
Ward’s leg. 

Warj^ at one end and luck at the other,” 
said Spink, with a grin. “Oh, won’t he be 
surprised ! ” 

And the skipper went back to the boat, 
paying out the twine as he went. He was 
chiK'kling in the merriest way, and poor 
Lim’us, who was. cold and s^ery sick of the 
whole affair, thought that tlie strain had been 
too much for him. 

“ 'E’s balmy on the crumpet, that’s what’s 
the matter wiv ’im,” said Lim’us, as he obeyed 
orders reluctantly and pulled into the solid 
fog with a mad and grinning ski\)i)er, who 
would probably scuf)per him as soon as they 
were out of earshot of tlu*. (tcw. 

“ 1 w’ish 1 w^as in Lim’iis,” said he. “ Td 
give all my wyges to see Commercial Rowd 

agili.” 

And still Spink cliuckled and paifl out the 
tw'ine, until suddenly the boat ran inUi a still 
d(;ej)er darkness. 

“ Easy, hoy,” said the skij)per, with a 
strange note of exultation# in his voice. 
“Easy; we’re there now.” 

As he .sj)okc the boat ground up against 
the side of the derelict, and Lim’us turned 
abo^t on the thwart and touched the iron 
platcis with liis hanil. 

“If you let a yell out of you,” said the 
captain, “ I’ll cut your throat from ear to 
ear.” 

But, indeed, Lim’us was incapable of yell- 
ing. All he could do was to gasp, and , he 
did that as effectively as if he w^as a honito 
with the grains in him. And the boat drifted 
towards the vessel’s bow^s w’hile Spink looked 
for the easiest way on board. 

“ They ran like rats,” said Spink. “ Oh, 
I know the way they ran. 'I’hey got on 
board the other boat, and think this one is 
now surprisin’ the cod-fish.” 

They reached the hows at last and came 
round on the port side, and there Spink 
found what he looked for. 'Hie vessel had 
been cut down to within six inches of the 


1K7 

water’s edge about /orty feet aft from Ihe 
bow% 

“Just as I laid it out in my said 

Spink. “Catch h(»ld, ydt^, while 1 on 
board.” 

Me dropped about ten fathom.^ of the twine 
into the w'ater, and w'ith the rest (d* th(‘ hall 
in his p(j('kct he sc'ranibled up the horiid 
gash in the clerclids side and went on di'ck. 
Me walked for'ard and got the lw!«\c clear 
out on the starboard side, pointing ha (he 
iiiK'onseioiis mate. 'Hien he made il la^t 
and took a look at his ni'W' (oinmand. In 
spite of the fog it was not diffu'ult to see lh.it 
she was a fine new' lH>at of ahcail two 
thousand tons, built and fitteil, as was pimv 
obvious from luT derricks, for a last height 
boat. It was c(jiiallv ol)\i()Us that the 
whole (TCW' had cvaiaialeil her in a \ui\\u\ 
for Spink found tlu^ skippiTs luTtii with 
the bedclothes on the floor along with a 
sad and dcrelii't pair of Irou.sers. 'I’he “old 
man” had evidently l>ecn in hi.s l)unk insU‘ad 
of being on the hiidgt', and so far as Spink 
could si'c he had slaved to grab nothing hut 
the ship’s pa{)ers, without vvhieh there (an he 
no maritime salvation. 

“'Fhis will l)t^ a very valu.dile salvage job,” 
.said Spink, as lie lickcal his lips after taking 
a [Hill at a bottle of vvliisky vvhieh lui found 
only too handy to the lips of the forniet 
skip[)er. “'There’s money in this -oh, lots ot 
il. And now I'll show U’ard where my lui k 
comes in, and I’ll have old Mac' and Caldei 
patch up that rent in her before it comes on 
to blow again.” 

He put the liotth' in his pocket and wont 
for’ard, feeling a deal more proud than if he 
owned a fleet. Tor the de.serled steamer, 
the name of whii'h was the li'/f/rMsea^ ol 
Liverpool, was a direc t proof that his lin k 
was still what il had been. He found tlie 
end of the twine and hault'd in the sluek 
very eauliously. 

“ I wish I c(juld see his llu e,” said Spink, 
as he gave the twine a yank whic h made 
Ward sit up suddenly and wondc'r vvluil had 
happened to him. 

“Oh, oh, oh ! ” said Ward, The ii e was 
nearer than it had been, and what he* said 
was quite audible on hoard th<; JVtnc/tehvn, 

“ Eh, wLat ? ” said Ward, and then S])ink 
gave the line another yank which almost' 
started Ward on an ice-run for the wuut. , 
But this time he found out what W'i s the 
matter and laid hold of the twine, 

“Who’s pulling my leg?” he roari'd, in 
such stentorian tones that the wliolc vrenvd 
woke up instantly. 
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“‘VYIIO’S I’L/M.INli MY I.K(i?’ HE K'<»AKJ<1>. ’ 

said Spink, and 111 thank you 
to pay attention and not lie there snoring 
while 1 do all the work.’’ 


obliged by your coming on 
board and doing enough 
work to melt the hoar-frost 
that’s on you. Limehouse, 
scull over to the berg, and 
look slippy about it.” 

In ten minutes they all 
found themselves on board, 
and Mac and Calder set 
to work before breakfast to 
j)atch her up. The engine^ 
and furnaces Avere still 
warm, and it took little tinie 
to get up steam. But Ward 
took some to get up his. 
As he said, it was a fair 
kno('k-out, and it seemed 
like some black magic on 
the part of the skipper, 
wlio walked the bridg(* after 
breakfast as if he owned 
the whole North Atlantic. 

“ She w'as bound for 
ICngland, and well go 
home,” said Spink, “and as s{)on as maybe 
w’dl find out what's in her. 'fhis is my first 
ilvage, and it’s goin’ to be a good one.” 

‘ You’re a wonder ! ” said Ward. 

Didn't 1 always say so?’’ rejilied Spink 
modestly ; “ and now 1 hope that you and 
Day will behave yourselves, and not trade on 
any weakness(‘s that 1 may have, for 1 won’t 
put uj) with it if you do.” 

“How do you jjropose to stop it ?” asked 
Day. “You can’t |)lug me or W’ard any 
better now than you could before. Why 
don’t you behiive ? d'hen there w'ould he 
no trouble. I’m fair sick of bearin’ about 


“ Where are you ? ” asked Ward ; “ 1 can’t 
see you.” 

“Where d'ye think 1 am ?” asked Spink. 
“ While you were aslee[) 1 w ent out and 
looked for a new job and found it.’’ 

As he spoke there w^ere sudden signs of 
dawn and once more the curtain of the mist 
rolled away, and the late crew of the Swan 
saw a big steamer within fifty I’eet of them, 
with the late skipper of the S7if(7// leaning 
over her side smoking his morning pipe. 

“Jerusalem!” .said the crew', and they 
shook their Ijeads with amazement, while 
^^'ard scratched his. Day whistled, old Mac 
burst into joyful tears, and Billings used 
some awful language to show^ his gratitude. 
And Spink said ; — 

“ When you have washed and .shaved and 
]iut on clean collars, 1 should be much 


your unfortunate dis])osition.’’ 

“ So am 1,” said Ward. 

Spink shook his head with disgust, i 

“ .And this kind of fiilk after what I’ve 
done ! ” he said. “ I wish you would read 
old Kelly’s little book on ‘The Mate and 
His Duties,’ Ward. It w^ould teach you how 
to behave.” 

“ I had it in the Sivnn,"' said Ward, “ but, 
though it had a lot in it about land saints 
and sea dcwils, there was nothin’ in it that 
fitted a man like you.” 

“Perhaps not,” .said Spink, thoughtfully. 
“ I own I’m rare ; I’m very rare.” 

The fog cleared right off and the sun 
shone and the calm .sea sfiarkled. In such 
circumstances everyone ought to have been 
happy, but Spink said he wasn’t. 

“ I wish I wasn’t so rare,” said Spink. 


Has the Public School Boy Deteriorated ? 

'JHE OriNlONS OF HEAD MASTERS, 



JT used to he said thai the boy- 
hood of l^^ngland constituted 
the greatest asset of England's 
future. 'I'o - day there are 
many among us who are fond 
of pr()(‘.laiming tlu; deteritmi- 
tion of the English boy, and esj>et'ially of 
the public school boy. He is, they say, no 
longer what he was in the “ good old days ” 
- the ^days of dear old 'I'om lirovvn. He 
has lost in head 
and heart and 
hand. Those 
old ([ualities of 
fair * 1)1 ay and 
pluck, of appii" 
cation and reso- 
lution -in short, 
of chanu ter - 
have dwindled ; 
so that the future 
race of English- 
men, bred at the 
great public 
scho(jls, will be 
bv no means so 
sterling, strenu- 
ous, and straight- 
forward as the 
race which has 
won and ruled 
an 10mj)ire. 

but is the 
charg(‘ true? 

Knowing the 
wfd espread in- 
terest w h i c h 
such a discus- 
sion must have 
amongst parents 
and relatives, the 
Editor of Thk 
St;^ani) derided to stxaire, if possible, an 
exjiression of opinion from those ])ers()ns 
best qualified to express it--the head masters 
of our great public schcjols. We are glad to 
aniunuK'e to our readers that the result of 
the iiKpiiry thus made is most .satisfactory, 
and can hardly fail Xo be perused with deep 
interest. 

‘‘It is not easy,” writes l>r. Warre, head 
master of Eton, “to answta* your (]uestion 
briefly currcHh' cahmo. My impression is 


that the jniblic school hoy of to da\ is less 
rough in maimer anil language than hn* pre 
decessors of fifty years ago. 1 do not see 
that he is less hardy, or, in matters physical, 
less efficient than tliey. On the whole 1 can 
bear witness to improvement. 

“ Hoy.s, as a rule, do more woik and li urn 
more now than they used to do. Tlu' « ore 
ditions under which they are laughr have 
been altered very imuh for the hettei, No 

ont‘ in his Si nsi^s 
w'ouhl purpose 
to levti'l In the 
us(‘ ol fiMv Ncar.s 
ago with a \ lew 
to till' auadiora 
tion of the pie 
sen! use. 

“ It ma) he 
that forme! ly, 
when ihegeneial 
level was lown, 
the inslanees ol 
good schobn 
ship and hi^h 
literary ahiht\‘ 
seemed to lowei 
above the lest 
more than ihev 
do at jirescnt , 
and this, pei 
haps, may gne 
the impression 
that tlk* best ol 
the ])ie.senl day 
are not so good 
as tlm best 
the past. riiis 
I am iiK’lini'd l<» 
iliMiht. 1 am 
alraid that it is 
true, as ri'gaids 
.seholarship and literary i uliure geniMiill), 
that education is somewhat hampiti'd hv 
the facilitie.s offered to hoys in th(‘ muUitu 
dinous editions of school bo<»ks, '.o anno 
tated that they avoid for them the effort ol 
thinking in any diffieiill}, and are m reality 
even worse than *rrihs.’ Tluai, again, the 
multiplication of examinalions, and the vyay 
in which boys are driven to read for exan'ii- 
nations as the sole end in view, cannot l>e 
regarded as a good tiling, 'I'he present age 
seems inclined, if I may so speak, ‘ piopier 
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cxaminatioriem examinandi perclere causas/ 
'I'lns, and the growing habit of sj)ecializing 
early, will, I fear, be found out as time goes 
on to have done mischief. 

“ But perhaps this is outside the scope of 
your question, in answer to which, speaking 
generally, I would say that neither the 
Homeric boast : — 

IlAttfS Toi irareptav fxcy' dpLeivovt^ eux^fied' dyat, 

nor the Horatian pessimism 

yKtas parcntutn pejor avis lulit 
Nos ne<juioros 

is true of the present schoolboy, but that 
we may with some reason claim to have 
made progress, and, at any rate, not to be 
inferior in 
(ui 1 1 u r e o r 
chara(‘ter to 
those who pre- 
ceded us.” 

'I'hus Kton s 
head master 
may be said 
to hold the ba- 
lant'e evenly : 
if the boy of 
to - day IS no 
better he is at 
least no worse. 

But the 
head master 
of Harrow 
School is more 
certainly in 
favour of the 
boy of to-day. 

“ I’he ques- 
tion which you 
ask,” writes 
Dr. ] o s e ph 
Wood, “is 
one of great 
interest and 
importance. 

My own ex- 
perience un- 
d o u b t e d 1 y 
leads me to 
believe that, 
in all es.scn- 
tials of moral 
character, the .schoolboys of to-day are 
better, not worse, than the boys of fifty 
years ago. 'I'hey are not less manly, and 
they are certainly less rough and les.s cruel. 
Their code of honour is higher, and they 
deserve and n*ceive a confidence which is 
rarely disa[)j)ointed. 'Hierc are fewer loafers. 


Petty tyrants are crushed by public opinion. 
They are very keen in air they do, and their 
patriotism, if a. little unreasoning, is very real 
and very charming. I not believe one 
word that is said of the effeminacy of the 
boys of td-day, if by * effeminacy' is meant 
incapacity to bear pain or to take life in the 
rough. lake all the rest of the world, boys 
have more luxury ikjw than fifty years ago. 
But this does not .seem to disagree with them 
or make them soft. Within the last year"! 
have seen a boy stand to have a dislocated 
shoulder reduced, and never move a muscle, 
or utter a sound ; and every day I see hoys 
playing football regardless of weather, in rain 

and hail, and 
ankle-deep in 
London clay. 
In caurag# 
and kindliness 
and frankness 
of character, 
English public 
school boys 
.seem to me to 
be as good as 
they ever were. 

“ Intellec- 
tually I am 
not riuite so 
.sure. So much 
is done for 
them by teach- 
ing, by anno- 
tated books, 
by large libra- 
ries in house 
or sc hool, that 
1 fear there is 
some little loss 
of free de- 
vc lopm e nt. 
IMiey know 
more, but use 
their minds 
less. And they 
certainly learn 
too m a n y 
things at once. 
They are 
tempted also 
to neglect the 
reading of standard English literature, not 
only by the pressure of work and games, but 
{^ace tua dixerim) by the delightful and attrac- 
tive Strand Magazink and its imitators.” 

“ After my long experience as headmaster 
of Shrewsbury School,” writes the Rev. H. W. 
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Moss, I suppose that few ^ichoolmasters 
are better able than I am to compare the 
public school boy of from thirty to forty years 
ago with the public school boy of to-day. 
My judgment, with perhaps one exception, is 
wholly favourable to the public scjjool boy 
as he is. He is as manly, as public-spirited, 
as devoted a lover pf justice and ftiir-play, 
as the public 
school boy of 
1 ^DO - 1870. 
lie is as hon- 
ourable and 
straigh tfor- 
ward as those 
who have gone 
before him. In 
both instances 
fhroiigllout I 
refer to the 
mass, not the 
e X c options. 

AVith not an 
atom ()1 s('r- 
vility or pre- 
tentiousness, 
the average 
public school 
i)oy is now, 1 
think, more 
ap])re('iative 
of* t lie import- 
ance of go(jd 
order than 
was his prede- 
cessor of forty 
or fifty years 
ago. I'he <m]y 
exception 1 
am inclined to 
mifke is that 
admiration for 
athletic dis- 
tinction, even on the part of non -athletic 
boys, seems to me of late years, in more 
instancies than in the past, to have enfeebled 
interest in serious ])ursuit.s. Still, speaking 
generally, so far as my own experience goes, 
I believe that those special characteristics 
which have so long made the nation feel 
proud of our public school boys have under- 
gone no deterioration.'' 

“ It has been a rule of niy life,’' says the 
venerable head master of St. Paul’s Si'hool, 
Dr. Fred. W. Walker, ‘‘not to write any- 
thing for })ublication except on philological 
(piestions. 

‘‘ 1 am an old man, but in the course of 


my long life I have observed tipthing that 
would lead me lb believe in the degt neracy, 
mental, moral, or physical, of my counirymen, 
old or young." 

*II/[Aers rot irar4p^p 

Here is the opinion of the Rev, A* W. 
Upcott, head master of Christ’s Hospital - 

“I think, 
as lar as my 
ex pc I i c h (' e 
goes, iUmI the 
pul)lic s» hool 
l)oy of today 
is bettei than 
the sclio(»|luyv 
ol thnl\- > « ars 
ago. M\ i*x 
pcnciu dot's 
not g(t back 
farther than 
tins. I think 
that I h e 
schoolboy oj 
to day is na at' 
hiimantx xmm 
tractable, aial 
rn<a‘e open to 
religious inllu 
ences than 
those whom I 
knew lluriv 
years ago. I 
thittk that \\v 
has, a > a 
w h o I e , a 
higher stan 
(lard of Inilh 
and honesty ; 
li(‘s and dis 
honesty stantt 
(i\r less pieva 
lent among 
schoolboys than they used lo be, Old 
fashioned ‘ bullying ’ is prat lii'ally non 
existent. 

“'J’he schoolboy of today no longta 
regards his master, as was ofnai tlic case iti 
former times, as his natural enemy, and no 
doubt much of the improvement in school 
boy morality is due to the lu.udthier aUil 
happier relations between masters and buy*fe 

“ Sheer idleness is far rarer than it used 
be. Diligence seems to be the rule, not tlie 
exception. Bad language, betting, anti drink- 
ing are, in my opinion and exptTiince, 
almost non-existent among j')uWic scIukVI 
buys, and the relalicms betwocit naisicrs and 
boys are now so close and constant that if 
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they existed tcj any la rye i*\tent they could 
not fail to be noticed. 

“ Is the schoolboy of to day purer and 
more numil in his inner life than his pre- 
decessors? d'hat is a question which no 
thoughtful schoolmaster will dare to answer 
with absolute certainty, but 1 honestly believe 
that the general tone of morality is higher 
than it was. 

“The danger to the s{'hoolboy of to tlay 
seems to me to lie in the direction of a 
certain loss of strength of charai'ter and 
independent manliness, whic'h the easier 
conditions of life at school make jKJSsible. 
In the old ‘ struggle for exist eiav,’ where 
evil was often ram})ant, the good boys (1 
use the word in no cant sense) were very 
good. But the price ]xiid for their good- 
ness was heavy indeed.” 

And now read w^hat the able head master of 
one of the greatest and most t'elebrated 
public schools — Rugby — has to say on the 
matter. 

“ It is difficult for me to compare,” writes 
the Rev. H. A. James, “ from my own expe- 
rience, the public school boy of to-day with 
the type of fifty years ago, seeing that I was 
only ten ytuirs old at that date, and wus never 


a public school boy. But, if one may 
judge by books and by hearsay evidence, 
there has been marked progress — a pro- 
gress, too, as I can personally testify, 
mair^tained steadily during the twenty- 
nin® or thirty years over which my own 
life as a public school master extends. 

“To begin with the more obvious 
changes. Readers of * 'Bom Brown ’ 
cann(;t but be struck with the fact that 
two of the worst features of the Rugby 
of Arnold’s time (he died, it will be 
remembered, in 1842, and Hughes had 
left only a few months befc)re) were 
bullying and drinking. 'Bhese are 
troubles from w^hich a modern head 
master has but very rarely anything to 
fear. 'Bhey have both been killed by 
the de\iiloj)ment of athletics and by the 
humani/ing influences which Arnold did 
so miK'h to foster. Just as in the home 
jiarents are more the friends of their 
boys than their rulers, so in the schoo‘1 
the attitude of mere obedience has been 
largely replaced by one of cheerful 
loyaltNs arising in many cases out of 
p(‘rsonal regard and friendship. This 
is naturally most marked in the older 
hoys. W’hat the Rugby of to-day owes 
t(; its Sixth Torm is beyond all words 
to e\prt‘ss ; thta’r work is no doing of routine 
duties by •officials, but the leavening of flie 
whole s('hool by leaders wffio are intelligent 
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HAS THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY DETERIORATEDr 


enough to appreciate the value of a sound 
and healthy tone, and ri^ht-minded enough 
to set a high example to the rest. 

“Much has been gained for public schools 
by the rise of the preparatory school .system. 
It is not only that little boys of eight «re no 
longer plunged into a school life for which 
they were ejuite unfitted by their tender years, 
but that the masters of the best of these 
schools send us their boys, not simply well 
grounded in the elements of their work, but 
trained in right principles and warned against 
possible dangers. 

“You ask about ‘ ajiplication.’ 'The com- 
parison is a difficult 
one to make, but my 
strong belief is that 
in4ustry grows. The 
high-water mark may 
not — and perhaps 
could not — have 
risen, but the low- 
water mark is dis- 
tinctly higher. 'J’he 
average m a s t e r 
teaches more intelli- 
gently and makes 
work more interest- 
ing, and the response 
comes naturally. 

“^'he dangers 
ahead are the greater 
luxury of the home 
life, which reacts 
upon the simjiler life 
of school, and the 
excessive devotion to 
athletics, d'he popu- 
lar idea of the time 
giver^ to games at 
school is often an^ 
absurdly exaggerated 
one \ it is not here 
that the peril lies, 
but in mis{)laced ambitions and hero worship. 
Athletics have done muc h, as 1 have said, to 
regenerate school life ; but they need careful 
watching if their influence for good is not to 
be counterbalanced by the harmful consc^- 
(pjences of exc e-ss. 

“C)ne point more : school missions, by not 
only giving boys a clearer knowledge of, but 
also by bringing them into actual personal 
touch with, social problems and the life of 
the poor in our great cities, have given a new 
stimulus to human sympathies gnd a now 
field for Christian activities. The religious 
life of schools, deepened as it lias been by 
more careful prejiaration for confirmation, 

Vol. xxix. 25 


and various other ways, has here a prat Ucal 
side opened up to it Those wlto ha\'e seen 
the work of these missions, or have even been 
present at a mission camp at the sCiisidc, 
will know what I metui.’^ 

The Hon. ("anon Lyttelton, head tnastiT 
of Hailey bury, thus writes 

“ 'I'he cpiestion as to tlie corn|'mrati\'c 
character, moral and intellectual, of school 
boys, compared with what it was lilty years 
ago, 1 can only answer roughly, as my kuo\\ 
ledge of boys at that time was insignilicanf, 
though 1 can speak with tar more )>osilive 
ness of thirty yt'aN 
ago, but even then 
only of a small 
niimbcr of boys. 

“ Ihil if 1 am <o 
ha/aril an ojiinicm, it 
would bt‘ that there 
are more boys who 
tome through school 
life at the [iresent dav 
without eollaps(‘ tfinn 
there used to be; 
jdso that tluw have 
decitlcdly improved 
in manners and de 
(‘orum, ^'hey art: fat 
nuu't: amenable to 
diseipline anti on a 
far better relation 
with their masters 
and with grown-up 
people generally* HiU 
whether there is 
t[uite the same grit 
of character and 
strengtli of will by 
the agt> of twtaity or 
twenty • five is tipen 
to doubt. 'Ihert' 
may be, but there is 
rt)om for some slight uneertaintv. Inlef 
lec'tually more is known by the average, and 
t|uite the Hite are jirobahly as gtxxl as ever 
they were ; but there is a vast amount of 
shoddy and useless learning of Ket"t>utl hand 
fat'is ami frittering away of brain pt)\vi‘r in 
multiplicity of examinations and of subjects 
But the influence which does the most harm 
is that of cheap daily yxipers and maga/mes. 
Tt is becoming incTi^asingly difficult for a boy 
to gain strength of lirain through such experi- 
ence as now falls to the lot of all.’’ 

'riie head master of Westminster Sc hoo), 
the Rev. J. Gow, writes : “ In anssVer to \oui 
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inquiry, I should say 
that boys are not really 
different from what 
they used to be, but, 
being imitative crea- 
tures, they reflect very 
faithfully the changes 
in the habits of their 
elders. For instance, 
they no longer fight ; 
they think it manly to 
smoke, but not to 
drink — to swear now 
and again, but iKjt to 
use filthy language ; 
they come more often 
voluntarily to Holy 
Communion, and are 
neither ashamed of 
j)iety nor ])erseruted 
for it. 'riiiis their manners are far gentler than 
in I’om Brown’s day, but they remain on the 
whole the same careless, humorous, ob.ser\'ant 
persons as of yore.’’ 

Here is the opinion of the ht‘ad master 
of Tonbridge School, the Rev. ('harles 
Tancock : - - 

“(hinerally I am unwilling to write at short 
notice on questions of the kind on whi('h you 
ask me now, but on this parti<'ular point 1 have 
a strong opinion, 
which I am glad to 
express publicly, 
formed after rniu'h 
thought, much 
reading of old 
lH)oks on school 
life and conversa- 
tion with men of 
an older genera- 
tion, and much 
personal observa- 
tion, and 1 have 
no hesitation at 
all in saying that 
public school boys 
of to-day, takeh in 
mass, are far more 
sensible, bbediieut, 
and manly than 
schoolboys of, say, 
fifty years ago« 

“ The old rough- 
ness and hardness 
and prize-fighting 
spirit is gone and 
the love of fair*^ 


piay^ quite strong 
as it was, and, although 
a modem boy’s mind 
is excessively filled 
with talk and thoughts 
of his games, this has, 
for the most part — in. 
the mass, of course — 
taken the place not of 
thoughts of literature 
and work, but of far 
less desirable sub- 
jects. There is no 
doubt that the dis- 
cipline and general 
tone of our public 
.sc'hools is far belter 
than it was fifty years 
ago.” 

Dr. J. 1). IVh'Clure, of Mill Hill School, 
writes : - 

“ I have no knowledge (save that de- 
rived from b()f)ks and fragments of con- 
versation) of the stFoolboy of fifty years 
ago ; but the schoolboys of to-day seem to 
me nuK'h better fellows than those whom I 
knew thirty years ago. 1 find a similar 
impression j)revails amongst many of those 
who have lieen acijuainted with the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and (Cambridge for the last 

forty or fifty fears. 
1'he difficulties 
and dangers which 
beset school - life 
are probably as 
great as ever, but 
1 see no signs of 
any such deterio- 
ration as that to 
which your •letter 
alludes. 1 think it 
only fair to warn 
you, however, 
first, that my ex- 
perience is not 
very extensive ; 
and, secondly, 
that many great 
and good men 
tell me that I am 
extravagantly op- 
timistic, and that 
no set of boys 
ever were or ever 
can be quite so 
good as I make 
them out to be.” 
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From Behind the Speaker's Chair -in Congress. 

Vjkwki) ijy IIknkv W. Iak y. 


ROB ABLY the impression 
first conveyc‘(i to the mind of a 
visitor to the Stranger.*;^’ ( lallery 
of, the House (ji ('ommons is 
one of surjirise at the small 
ness of the (Jhamher. 

Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless tt>wcrs Ilium ? 

Is this the House redolent with memories 
of Pitt and Fox, where but yesterday Disraeli 
and Gladstone faced cai:h other a<Toss the 
“substantial piece of furniture,'’ the talde 
to wit, which on a^iislorir occasion Dizzy 
thanked Heaven stood between him and 
Gladstone in the prime and passion of his 
manhood ? 

Well, not exactly. Pitt and Fox never sat 
in the present House of Commons. But the 
case is made stronger by the fact that the 
old House, destroyed by fire seventy years 
ago, was even less commodijogas. It is 
one of the flashes of that Brinsh humour 
the existence of which Americans deny 
that, having to provide sitting room 
for six hundred and seventy meml>ers, 
the House of Commons was built with seats 
for three hundred and six. America, 
always subservient to business principles, 
provides not only a seat for every member 
of Congress up to the maximum number, 


but adds a desk amply furnished with 
ac(Vssories, Moreover, the chair is nol 
one of >our straight backed, stiff, haul con 
tri\ances. It is a (’omfortable rocker, set on 
a pivot, a plan that t.‘nables a re presen tat i vie 
of ('onlemplati\e mind slowly to revolve, 
viewing the situation from all points of view. 
One hun<lred and thirty-nine) feet long, ninety^ 
three feet wide, and thirty-eight feet high, 
the Hall of Representatives- - to iiuote its 
official designation -- provides desks for three 
hundred and fifty-two members and four 
delegates. 

Naturally in a country based ort deiiKH^ratk' 
princi[)les there is no trace of the antique, 
occasionally grotesijue, tyranny that guards 
the sacred precincts of the British Parliament 
against the offending foot of a <ia.ss some 
forty-three millions strong haughtily known 
as “strangers.” As a matter of fact, by fat 
the larger area of the Hall is devoted to the 
convenience of the people. 'I'hc spiu^ious 
galleries that, facing the Chair, half encircle, 
the Chamber will seat ilo fewer than ^,500. 
I^adies have their especial and favouted stoats, 
but are at liberty to ntake room beaide them 
for brothers, cousias, or eyw husbands. 
There is no nor necessity on part 
of male or female to go a begging for oideis 
of admission, except, of course* to specially 
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reserved places, such as that reserved for the 
Diplomatic C!orf)s — where, by the way, I, 
though not officially representing any 
European nation, was by favour of the Secre- 
tary of State made free during my stay in 
Washington. 

When, as on the opening day of a new 
Congress, the galleries are crowded, chiefly 


Thames, of observing their countenances and 
gestures throughout recurrent Parliamentary 
crises. They have no distinctive seats, corner 
or otherwise. Possibly it was an instinct of 
Mr. PynelFs American blood that impelled 
him, whilst he was the autocratic leader of 
the Irish Party, to sit anywhere among the* 
rank and file of his follovrers, not as other 



From a] ihk Huuhic ok kekresentativks in session. [Fholo 


with ladies dressed all in their best, every 
desk on the floor of the House occupied, the 
scene presented is one of rare animation. I 
am bound to admit that, in respect of 
acoustical properties, the less spac ious House 
of Commons is preferable. 'Ihe gentleman 
from Ohio or the gentleman from Alabama, 
rising to speak from the benches to the right 
of the Chair in Cxmgress, might as well, so 
far as occupants of the Diplomatic! Gallery 
are concerned, be conversing in his nati\e 
State. 

Political parties in (Congress are divided 
into two camps, the Republican and the 
Democratic. A comparatively modern insti- 
tution, ('Congress has not attained the delicacy 
of distinction marked in the House of 
Commons by sitting above or below' the 
Gallery. Nor has it yet developed a dis- 
sentient Democratic Party or a section of 
Free Food Republicans. Each political 
party has its leader. But they do not sit 
opposite ea('h odier, affording the House 
* opportunity, treasured^ bn the banks of the 


leaders, includij^ig Mr. John Redmond, of the 
present day, insisting on the promim!nce of a 
corner seat. Such ah.stention is certainly the 
practice of the captains of parties in Congress. 

This observation leads to another noint 
of distinction betweei^ Congress and the 
House of Commons which largely detra(!ts 
from the dramatic attributes of the former. 
Since Ministers do not sit in the House 
there is no Treasury Bench or Front Oppo- 
sition Jiench on which attention is focused. 
Inevitably it follows that there is no que.stion 
hour, frequently the liveliest, most important 
episode in a long sitting at Westminster. 

It wouliiv be vain to offer an opinion as 
to w'hether this is an advantage or other- 
wise. From a strictly business point of 
view it is distinctly preferable. IJke the 
quality of mercy, it, is twice blessed. It 
relieves an overworked Minister from the 
nece.ssity of quitting his desk in the middle 
of the working day, having sjjent an appre- 
ciable portion of the morning in drafting, in 
reply to an embarrassing question, an answer 
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that, whilst apf)arently full, shall be as empty 
as possible of information. On the other 
hand, it enables the Legislative Assembly to 
get to business forthwith, free from the obli- 
gation to devote the first forty minutes of its 
sitting to a |#bcess of cross-examination, in 
which it is possible for statesmen of the 
position of Mr. Weir to occupy an appre- 
ciable part. Congressmen are not wholly 
debarred from satisfying legitimate curiosity 
with respect to procedure in the executive 
departments of the State. Hut iiKpiiry and 
reply arc submitted in writing, and, there 
being no opportu- 
nity of cheaj) ad- 
vertisement such as 
is provided l>y the 
question hour in 
the House of Com- 
mons, patriotic 
curiosity subsides 
in marvellous 
fashion. 

Fundamental dif- 
ference between the 
House of (^)mmons 
and Ch)ngress is 
found in the rela- 
tive positions of 
t h e p r (,* s i d i n g 
officer. '1' h e 
Si)eaker in C'on- 
gress is a political 
personage of avow- 
edly partisan type. 

It is true that ^ 

the Chair of the House of Commons is 
among the spoils of the vic’tors at a General 
Election. When a member of the* House is 
fot^the first time inducted it is by favour of 
the majority of tli|? ]X)litical party to whic h 
he belongs. But once seated in the ("hair 
ancient political impulses and influences have 
no longer part in his life. He be('omes 
absolutely a piece of judicial machinery, 
bent solely upon conducting in orderly 
fashion the daily business of the House. 

How absolute is the transformation 
wrought appears from the fact that the 
Speaker of the House of 4 Commons is 
habitually re-elected when the chances of 
war at the poll have brought disaster to 
his quondam political friends, placing the 
Opposition in power. On the retirement of 
Mr. Peel in the spring of 1895, the Liberals 
then in office put forward Mr. Gully 
as candidate for the Chair. The Irish 
members, perceiving their opportunity of 
paying off old scores, joined forces with the 


Conservative Opposition, who had a can- 
didate in the person of Sir Matthew While 
Ridley. Not that they had any (icixtinid 
objection to Mr, Gully* But here was a 
chance of kicking over the Chair, cmhk*m 
of that authority they were openly pledged to 
belittle. 'Vhe result of this coalition waJi* that 
Mr. Gully’s election was carried by the nariuw 
majority of eleven. A few months kter, the 
laberals being routed at the poll, the Ihiioinst 
Party was returned with a majority thal lufuic. 
them absolute master of the dt>stini<'s of 
the Chair. Mr. Gully was re elcctctl wiilu)ul 


dissent, an honour renewed when, in 1900, 
another Parliament was elected conffrmii\g 
the riglit of the Unionist Party to d<^ whul 
they liked with th<j (.diair. 

In ('ongress the Speaker is not only the 
nominee of his political party. In s()ite ol 
his judicial position he remains its head. As 
re])resenting the dominant juirly he most 
nearly approaches the pt)sition of Leader <»f 
the House, filled at the ])resent time in the 
Omimons by the Prime Minister. Mr, 
Cannon has, in truth, more personal power 
in ("ongress than Mr. Arthur Balfour has in 
the House of C'ominons. work «>f 

Congress is .systematically devolved upop 
stancling committee.s. E^’e^y• proposal of 
legislation, from whomsoever emaiuting, must 
l>e referred to one or (jther of thest^ conn 
mittees. There are some threescore (if 
them, varying in memt)ership from five to 
seventeen. It is the Speaker who not 
only personally nominates (Muninillocs, but 
drafts the terms of the reference whii h, 
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rough hew them how they may> 6hajx:s their 
ends. As in the House of Commons, a 
majority of the committee is selected from 
the ranks of the dominant party. They;; 
elect the chairman, who, with the chairman 
of the other committees, forms a sort of 
Cabinet Council, whtefi, , under the presidency 
tjf the Speaker, manages the whole business 
of the House and the legislation of the year. 

Hence it will appear that in a free and 
independent nation there exists an autocratic 
control of the Legislature such as would not 
be permitted for a week in the Mother of 
Parliaments, modestly content to rank as 
merely one estate of the realm. 

In matters of ordered pnx’edure there are 
some distinctive diffcren('es between the two 
Parliaments sei)aratecl by the Atlantic. 
Both, Senate and (xmgress meet through 
the Si&ssion at noon. 'I'hey rarely sit beyond 
dusk,; though, towards the close of a Session, 
obstruction is occasionally resp()nsii)le for 
all-night sittings. In the Senate, as in the 
House of Ivords, the rules governing debate 
are far more lax than in ('ongress. In the 
latter House tliere is a rule limiting to one 
hour the duration of speeches.' In com- 
mittee of the whole House speeches are 
limited to the minutes, a regulation ii[)on 
which those familiar with procedure in the 
irommons look with longing eye. 

In tlic Senate, free from the tyranny of 
suc'h rules, sj)eedies may be carried to any 
length, i^’hen the Panama Treaty last year 
came l)efore the Senate for ratification. 
Senator Morgan successfully opposed it in a 
speech of several days’ duration. Mr. Biggar 
made his first mark in the House of 
Commons by a speech that ocx'upied four 
hours in delivery. It consisted chiefly of 
extracts from a Blue Book. The member 
for Cavan’s achievement conies to nothing 
compared with that of the Senator from 
Alabj 5 ima. On the third day of his rising in 
an almost empty House he, with compre- 
hensive sweep oi his hand over the pile of 
books by which he stood in laager, blandly 
observe^ *‘^1 wish to; read a few volumes in 
support of thy claim.” As Mr. Gladstone 
said when hi$ Reform Bill was defeated, 
“Timei^ on odr side,” Time waS on the 
side of Sens^tor Morgan. The end of the 
Session Being close at hand, he triumphed to 
the extent that, the Session collaj>sing by 
lapse of time, it was necessary to summon an 
extra Session, in which in grim silence 
Senator Morgan saw the treaty ratified. 

In (.Congress the Severity of the rule limit- 
ing duration of speeches^ i$ inodihed by the 


; existetikod ’‘:of the , Coji^essionul Rtcotd. A 
member having ^completed his hour’s exhor- 
tation, or' being abruptly pulled up in com- 
;; mitiee on the five minuted’ rule, may ask 
.permission to ‘^extend” his/teijn^ If this 
petition^&ctually involved thie||i^ning borne 
on its face it would, of couts^he met by ,a 
stern negative. It is, /however; merely a 
delicate way of soliciting authority for the 
printing in the Record of the continuation 
and conclusion of the member’s speech. 
Consent must be unanimous. But as the 
members present do not incur any pecuniary 
responsibility for the printing of the specf ti 
or obligation to read the printed report, con- 
sent is rarely withheld. The United States 
are wealthy, and a few dollars added to the 
national printing bill is not worth considera- 
tion in hostility to the feeling of the member 
whose valued remarks have been cut short. 

'Fhe effect of Senator Morgan’s obstructive 
opposition to the ratification of the Panama 
Canal treaty was considerably minimized by 
the operation of a rule of procedure foreign 
to the t)ra('ti(‘e of the House of Commohii^J;, 
In Congress business entered upon one 
Session and left unfinished at the time of 
adjournment is taken in hand in the succeed- 
ing Session of the same (Bngress. This is 
a common-sense proposal that has many 
advocates in the British Parliament. With 
us the gr^'ater part of a Session may have 
been devoted to tlui moulding of an import- 
ant measure, dropped in the last weeks of the 
Session for ku'k cA' time to carry it over the 
narrow strip of ground remaining. It may 
have reai hed thcfrcp(-^rt stage, or even stand 
for third reading. 

Thf niifinishcd window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 

The Bill, if brought in again in the f()llo)4ng 
Session, must pass thn^ugfl all its stages as if 
it were a project quite new to the House, 
This is a stipulation so obviously absurd that 
effort has frequently been made to amend it. 
It is difficult to defend. But there it is, there 
it has been from time immemorial, and there, 
says the House, fanatically Conservative where 
its ancient procedure is concerned, it shall be. 

Trivileged to be present, at the opening of 
$> new Session Of Congress, in which the in- 
stallation of a Speaker was a leading incident, 

I was struck by the contrast between the two 
Legislatures. With us the election of a new 
Speaker, more especially if; it be contested, is 
an incident of dramatic interest, its progress 
marked by ceremonial that goes back to 
' Stuart times. In Congress the business was 
accomplished with that absence of fuss and 
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strict attcntiptt to principles Cleric, chee'riij' whw 

that mark its whplf ptocisdiu:!^: ^ us', :l(3okeri Hl^inhW, culled 

|n the teihpcrfary hcm-eifistende'pf ' a Speaker, upbn the gehnenjM frpife J o^.‘- >'1% mera- 
the Clerk of. thfe Hpu^, directed pteliminary her named rose an^,’4ri i prO' 

ihffeirs. • The piefk of the House posed Mr< J<Meph iOufti!^ The 

is in analC^fe.tcircumstMces s6*^weighed' name evidently SftrdSk ii^ ttute 

down by sfert^M'hiS own infirmity, masmuch of unfamiUarityf rF^tweiMye^itlie Honour- 
te he is hot a duly elected member, that he able Joseph Gv idf; ,Illiiiisi%^ tawn 

is literally speechless. , When the moment known at Washington I* is, 

Comes for the moVer and seconder of the however, admitted that on BUch ocoluiioas as 
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resolution proposing election of a Speaker to the opening of a new Sessum of Congress 

act, the Clerk, nominally presiding, might be a certain measure of etit|Uette must be 

expected to call by name upon the gentleman observed. So, without audible protest, the 

to whose chaige the resolution has been Spcaker-nominate was alluded to as “Mr. 

committed. Not he, under pain of the Cannon.’’ He was the candidate of the 

penalties of the Clock Tower. Pen in Republican Parly, returned to last Congress 

hand he dumbly points in turn to the in overwhelming majority. The Ofijatsition, 

mover and „ s^onder, who, obeying the undaunted, put up their, man, without 

signal, rise. In Congress the Clerk, who, more ado Congress divided. ■ 
by the way, bears military rank as a major. This also is a process entirely dWhi’Cnt frqi^ 
is quite chirpy, volubly directing affairs' that observed at Westminster. MemlretB 

with an air of authority that could not be called upon by natne responded with cry rf 

more commanding if he were the Speaker “ Cannon ” or “ Williams,” according to thelf 

himself. political preference. One of the clerks 

Prayers said by a white-haired, blind, , the table ticked od* each vote, With the resuft 

chaplain, the roll of Congress was called in the that Mr. Cannon was found th have one 

alphabeticsd order of States. This done, the hundred mid ninety-eight votes against one 
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hundred and sixty-six recorded for Mr. 
Williams, 

'Fhc process occupied twenty minutes, 
which in point of time compares unfavour- 
ably with a House of Commons division, 
whereby a muster considerably larger than 
that voting in Congress can record their 
votes in from twelve to eighteen minutes. 
'I'he system at Westminster has the further 
advantage of introducing a wholesome break 
in the proceedings, giving wearied memliers 
a healthful trot round the Lobbies. It is 


cries of Hear ! hear ! ” In Congress mem- 
bers, when they desire to express approval, 
clap their hands after the fashion of the little 
hills familiar to the Psalmist. 

'Fhe iiipeaker having made acknowledg- 
ment of# the honour tione him, the process 
of swearing-in was commenced and rapidly 
accomplished. Herein, in respect of getting 
rapidly through what is after all a formal 
business, ("ongress has the advantage. The 
swearing-in of a new House of Commons is 
a performance that (X'cupies several days of a 
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direfully monotonous to sit and listen to the 
Clerk calling out tliree hundred and sixty- 
four names, to which (’.omes the monotonous 
response, “ Cannon ” or “ AVilliams,” as the 
case may be. 

'Fhe election decided, the oldest member 
was dispatched in search of the new Speaker, 
modestly lurking in the Lobby. W hm 
found he entered, leaning on the arm of his 
introducers, members of both political parties 
upstanding to receive him. Then followed a 
pretty incident, I'he Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who had made counter proposition in 
the election proceedings, advancing, con- 
ducted the new Speaker to the Chair, pro- 
nouncing brief but hearty eulogy. 'Phis led 
to a demonstration unfamiliar in the House 
of Commons. In that assembly the incident 
would liave been recordied by deef^chested 


Session. Rows of tables^are set out in the 
middle of the floor, liililes are scrambled 
for, and groups of frt)m ten to fifteen members 
are worked off with more or less of celerity 
and dispatcli. Swearing-in members of Con- 
gress is a simpler procedure, and is more 
decently accomplished. The first to undergo 
the process was the Speaker. Standing on 
the white marble dais, on which his un- 
adorned chair is placed, the Speaker uplifted 
his right hand, whilst the oldest member, 
standing well out on the carpeted space 
before him, recited the terms of the oath. 
There was no kissing the book nor repetition 
of the oath by the member. His hand 
uplifted signified acquiescence. 

The Speaker sworn in, members were 
called, again in the alphabetical order of 
their States. Filling the space befo«t; the 
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table, hands Were uplifted* t^ie oath was read, 
a group disappeared and anpthe^ took its 
place. It was all oyer iri half%u hour, and, 
the Speaker rapping the table \dth an auc- 
tipneer's hap^nJ^r a Size larger than that used 
bjjilhe Ci^i the business of thai special 
Sessiohf^fi ' the hfty-eigHth Congress* of the 
* toited Sfates was forthwith entered upon. 

■^The distinctive; note of a sitting of 
Coujgress is its siihple, severe business in- 
tention. As we have seen in connection 
with the election of a new Speaker, there is 
no pomp Or ceremony, no procession of the 
Speaker arrayed in wig and gown, escorted 
to and from the Chair by the Serjeant-at- 
Arms carrying shoulder high the uiac'e. As 
far as personal appearance is concerned the 
Speaker of Congress is differentiated from 
unofficial members only by the fact that his 
chair is set by itself on a marble plat- 
torm, slightly raised, and he more or less 
conceals about his person an auctioneer’s 
hammer. 

dhe little human weakness displayed on 
the occasion of the o{)t‘ning of the new Ses- 
sion is perhaps due directly to domestic im- 
pulses. Some years 
ago, the head of a 
family having 
been elected to 
a seat in Con- 
gress, it occurred 
to ^he daughters 
of his household 
to place on his 
desk a bouquet of 
flowers. There 
was about the })ro- 
cceding something 
sweetly reininiscent 
of bridal custom 
in other as^cia- 
tions. It took oti 
at once, grew into 
a custom, and has, 
in this twentieth 
century, assumed 
proportions em- 
barrassing to the 
pages in attends 
ance and the pro«' 
gress of public 
business. 

Looking down 
from the Diplo- 
matic Gallery upon 
the corridor be- 
hind the Speaker's 
Chair, I caught 

Vol. xxix.— 26. 


glimpses of what jseemM a flower garden. 
i^These were the bou(|uets ootinnitted to 
the charge of the pag^is awaiting oppor- 
tunity of bringing tbe^ ja egme 

with 'a' /rush as aopp had been 

drara and occupied;; Seemed 
to have come to 

gressmen sat bouquets 

piled chin-high On before them. \t 
was a scene upoh Which iJncle Jcn? be 

supposed to have looked with the friemlly 
of a family man, AvUncular mstincts, vviH 
enough in the case of a private member, m* 
unsuitable for full display in the wSpeakcis 
Chair. After watching the tumuli for a wlule 
Uncle Joe rose and, wdnu king the table wiili 
forbidding hammer, dec reed that no rncae 
fiow’ers should be brought in. 

The ladies in the galleries opposite, many 
of whom had bestowed thought and mom y 
on boucpiets for husband or till her, looked as 
if conviction were* fonvd upon mtm that 
th{7 had been rnisiakcm in their original 
estimate of Uncle Joc‘. 

'I'he pro(x*ss of securing* seats is mon* 
primitive than that winch prevails at 

minster. In the 
House of (b>m 
mons attendamc 
at prayer-time is a 
necessary condi 
tion of securing 
through the sitting 
a desirable i>laee. 
In Congress the 
ballot-box is 
brought into re- 
quisition. A page 
is blindfolded and, 
dipping his haiul 
into the bo\, 
draws forth a 
number corn*' 
spending with the 
name of a particu^ 
lar member. A seat 
thus setured be- 
longs to the mem- 
ber for the rest (»f 
the Session, and 
the pother ends. 

This js a small 
matter, in connec- 
tion with whi( h the 
Mother of Parlia- 
mepts might well 
take a leoi^n fn^m 
her eldest and most 
vigorous daughter. 
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RTFULNESS/’ said the 
night ‘ watchman, smoking 
placidly, “ is a gift ; but it 
don’t always j)ay. I’ve met 
some artful ones in my time 
— plenty of ’(uii ; l)ut I can’t 
truthfully say as ’ow any of them was the 
better for meeting me.” 

He rose slowly from the packing-case on 
which he had been sitting and, stamping 
down the point of a rusty nail with his heel, 
resumed his seat, remarking that he had 
endured it for some time under the impres- 
sion that it was only a splinter, 

“ IVe surprised more than one in my 
time,” he continued, slowly. “ When I met 
one of these ^ere artful ones I used fust of 
all to i)retend to be more stupid than wot I 
really am.” 

He stopped and stared fixedly. 

More stupid than I looked,” he said. 

He stopped again. 

More stupid than wot they thought I 
looked,” he said, speaking with marked 
deliberation. And Td let ’em go on and 
on until 1 thought I had ’ad about enough. 


and then turn round on ’em. Nobody ever 
got the better o’ me except my wife, and 
that was only before we was married. Two 
nights arterwards she found a fish hook in 
my trouser - pocJfet, and arter that 1 ('oiild 
ha’ left untold gold there- --if I’d ha’ had it. 
It .spoilt wot some j^eoplc call the honey- 
moon, but it j)aid in the long run. 

One o’ the worst things a man can d'o is 
to take up artfulness aTi of a sudden. I 
never knew it to answer yet, and I can tell 
you of a case that’ll prove my words true. 

It’s some years ago now, and the chap it 
’appened to was a young man, a .shipmate o’ 
mine, named Charlie Tagg. Very steady 
young chap he was, too steady for most of 
’em. That s ’ow it was me and ’im got to be 
such pals. 

He’d been saving up for years to get 
married, and all the advice we could give ’im 
didn’t ’ave any effect. He saved up nearly 
every penny of ’is money and gave it to his 
gal to keep for ’im, and the time I’m speaking 
of she’d got seventy-two pounds of ’is and 
seventeen-and-six of ’er own to set up house- 
keeping with. 


Cofiyright, 19Q5, by W, W, Jacobs, in tb« United States of America, 
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Then a thing happened that Fve known 
to 'appen to sailormen afote, > At Sydney 'e 
got silly on another gal, and Started walking 
out with her, and afore He joiew wot he was 
about he’d promised to manry ’er too. 

^‘Sydney and London l^eihg a long avay from 
each other vras ih Hs favoitr, but the thing 
tfrat troubled 'im was fow to get that seventy- 
two pounds out of Emma Cook, ’is London 
gal, so as he could marry the other with it It 
worried ’im all the way home, and by the 
time we got into the London river ’is head was 
all in a raa^ with it Emma Cook ’ad got it 
all saved up in the bank, to take a little shop 
with when they got spliced, and ’ow to get it 
he could not think. 

He went straight off to Poplar, where she 
lived, as soon as the ship was berthed. He 
walked all the way so as to ’ave more time 
for thinking, but wot with bumping into two 
old gentlemen with bad tempers, and being 
nearly run over by a cabman with a white 
’orse and red whiskers, he got to the house 
without ’aving thought of anything. 

'I'hey was ju.st finisliing tlieir tea as ’e got 
there, and they all seemed so pleased to see 
’im that it made it worse than ever for ’im. 
Mrs. Cook, who ’ad pretty near finished, 
.gave ’im her own cup to drink out of, and 
said that she ’ad dreamt of ’im the night 
afore last, and old Cook said that he ’ad got 
so good-looking ’e shouldn’t ’ave known 
him. • 

“ 1 should ’ave passed ’im in the .street,” 
he ses. I never see sucli an alteration.” 

‘‘ 1’hey’ll be a nice-looking couple,” ses his 
wife, looking at a young chaj), named (ieorge 
Smith, that ’ad been sitting next to Emma. 

Charlie Tagg filled ’is mouth with bread 
and butter, and wondered ow he was to 
begin. He squeezed Emma’s ’and just for 
the sake of keeping^ uj) appearances, and all 
the time ’e was thinking of the other gal 
waiting for ’im thousands o’ miles away. 

“You’ve come ’ome just in the nick o’ 
time,” ses old Cook ; “ if you’d done it o’ 
purpose you couldn’t ’ave arranged it better.” 

“ Somebody’s Mrthday?” ses (>harlie, trying 
to smile. , , 

Old Cook shook fes ’ead. “ Though mine 
is next Wednesday,” he ses, “ and thank you • 
for thinking of it No ; you’re just in time 
for the biggest bargain in the chandlery line 
that anybody ever ’ad a chance of. If you 
’adn’t ha’ come back we should have ’ad to 
ha’ done it without you,” 

“ Eighty pounds,” ses Mrs. Cook, smiling 
at Charlie. “ With the money Emma’s got 
saved and your wages this trip you’ll ’ave 


plenty. You must com^ round arter tt a and 
’ave a look at it” ! 

“ Little place pot arf f mile from Vre,” «es 
old Cook. “Troj^rly worked Mp, the way 
Emma’ll do it, it*||;be a little fortune. I wish 
I’d had a chance like it in tnjr young time ” 
He sat shaking his ’ea^ to think W(»t he'd 
lost, and Charlie Tagg sat staring at ’iin hikI 
wondering wot be was to do. 

“ My idea is for Charlie to go for a l(^w 
more v’y’ges arter they’re married wluU* 
Emma works up the business,” st\s Mts. 
Cook; “she’ll be all right with young Ihll 
and Sarah Ann to ’elp her and keep ’er <'om 
pany while he’s away.” 

“ We’ll see as she ain’t lonely.” ses (n'otge 
Smith, turning to ("harlte. 

Charlie Tagg gave a bit of a cough auil 
said it wanted considering. He said it wi\s 
no good doing things in a ’urrv and llu’u 
repenting of ’em all the rest of yoiu lile. 
And ’e said he’d been given to understand 
that chandlery w^asn’t wot it ’ad been, anti 
some ot the cleverest people ’e knew thoughl 
that it would be worse lu'fore it Was beMt i 
By the time he’d finished they wa.s all looking 
at ’im as though they couldn’t believe lluai 
ears. 

“ You just step round and ’ave a look at 
the place,” ses old Cook ; “ if that don’t make 
you alter your tune, coll me a sinner.” 

Charlie I'agg ftdl as though *e could ha’ 
called ’im a lot o’ worse things than that, luit 
he took up ’is hat and Mrs* C'ook and Emma 
got their bonnets on and they went round. 

“I don’t think, much of it for eighty 
pounds,” ses (diarlie, beginning his artfulness 
as they came near a big shop, with plate-glass 
and a double front. 

“Plh?” ses old Cook, staring at ’im. 
“Why, that ain’t the place. Why, you 
wouldn’t get that for eight ’undred.” 

“ Well, I don’t think much of it,” ses 
Charlie ; “ if it’s worse than that I can’t look 
at it — I can’t, indeed.” 

“ You ain’t been drinking, Charlie ? ” ses 
old Cook, in a puzzled voice. 

“ Cert’nly not,” ses Charlie. 

He was pleased to see ’ow an\i(uis they all 
looked, and when they did come to the shop ’e 
set up a laugh that old Cook said chilled the* 
marrer in ’is bones. He stood looking in a 
'elpless sort o' way at his wife and Emma, 
and then at last he ses, “ There it is ; and a 
fair bargain at the price.” 

“ I s’pose ym/ ain’t been drinking ? ” ses 
Charlie. 

“Wot’s the matter with it?*Cses Mrs. 
Cook, flaring up. 
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Don't you worry ; 
it's in a safe place.” 

“Sailormen are 
always being robbed, 
ses George Smith, 
who 'ad been helping 
young Bill with 'is 
sums while they 'ad 
gone to look at the 
shop, “ There’s more 
sailormen robbed 
than ^11 the rest put , 
together.” 

“ 'Vhcy won’t rob 
Charlie,” ses Mrs, 
Cook, pressing 'er lips 
together. “ I’ll take 
care o’ that.” 

Charlie tried to 
laugh, but ’e made 
such a queer noise 
that young Bill made 
a large blot on 'is 
excrcise-book and old 
Cook, wot was light- 
ing his pipe, burnt 'is 
fingers through not 

, looking wot 'e was 

‘“come inside and look at it, i ® 

SES EMMA.” ■ ■ -■ doing. 

“You see,” ses 

“ Come inside and look at it,” ses Emma, Charlie, if J was robbed, which ain’t at all 

taking 'old of his arm. likely, it ’ud only be me losing my o>wn 

“ Not me,” ses (liarlie, hanging back, money ; bat if you was robbed of it you'd 

** Why, 1 wouldn’t take it at a gift.” never forgive yourselves.” 

He stood there on the kerbstone, and all “ I dessay I should get over it,” ses Mrs. 

they could do ’e wouldn’t budge. He said Cook, sniffing. I’d 'ave a try, at all events.” 

it was a bad road and a little sho[), and 'ad ("harlie started to laugh agin, and old 
got a look about it he didn’t like, dliey Cook, who 'ad struck another match, blew it 

walked back 'ome like a funeral procession, out and waited till he’d finished, 

and Emma 'ad to keep saying ‘‘//V/.^”in “ The whole truth is,” ses Charlie, looking 

w’ispers to 'er mother all the way. round, “ I've got something better to ^,do 

“ I don’t know wot Charlie does want, I’m with the money. I’ve gq^ a chance offered 

sure,” ses Mrs. Cook, taking off 'er bonnet me that’ll make me able to double it afore 

as soon as she got indoors and pitching it on you know where you arc.” 

the chair he was just going to set down on. “ Not afore I know where I am,” ses Mrs. 

It’s so awk’ard,” ses old Cook, rubbing Cook, with a laugh that was worse than 

his 'ead. Fact is, Charlie, we pretty near Charlie’s. 

gave 'em to understand as we’d buy it.” “ The chance of a lifetime,” ses Charlie, 

“ It's as good as settled,” ses Mrs. Cook, tr}dng to keep 'is temper. ** I can’t tell you 

trembling all over with temper. wot it is, because I’ve promised to keep it 

“They won’t settle till they get the secret for a time. You’ll be surprised when 

money,” ses Charlie. “You may make your I do tell you.” 

mind easy about that.” “ If I wait till then till I'm surprised,” ses 

“ Emma's drawn it all out of the bank Mrs. Cook, “ I .shall 'ave to wait a long time, 

ready,” ses old Cook, eager like. My advice to you is to take that shop and 

Charlie felt 'ot and cold all over. “Ed ha' done with it.” 

better take care of it,” he ses, in a trembling Charlie sat there arguing all the evening, 
voice. “You might be robbed.” but it was no good, and the idea o' them 

“So might you be,’' ses Mrs. Cook, people sitting there and refusing to let 'im 
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have his own money pretty near sent ’im that money. When 'e did fall asleep at last 
crazy. It was all ’e could 4o to kiss Emma 'e dreamt of taking a little farm in Auslialia 
goodnight, and 'e couldn't have 'elped and riding about on 'orseback with tlie 
slamming tbe front door if he'd been paid Sydney gal watching his men at work, 
for it. The only comfort he 'ad got left was In the morning he went and hunted U|) a 
the Sydney gal's photygraph, and he took shipmate of 'is, a young feller named jack 
that out and looked at it under nearly every Bates. Jack was one o' these 'ere chaps, 
lamp-post he passed. nobody's enemy but their own, as the saying 

He went round the next night and 'ad is ; a good-'arted, free handed chap as you 

another try to get 'is money, but it was no could wish to see. ICverybody liked 'im, and 

use ; and all the good he done was to make the ship's cat loved 'im. He’d ha' st>ld 
Mrs. Cook in such a temper that she 'ad to the shirt off 'is back to oblige a pal, aral 

go to bed before he 'ad arf finished. It was three times in one week he got ’is fu <• 

no good talking to old Cook and Emma, scratched for trying to prevent 'usbands 
because they daren’t do anything without 'er, knocking their wives about, 
and it was nd. good calling things up the Charlie Tagg went to ’im bec'ause lu* wn^ 
stairs to her because she didn’t answer, the only man ’e could trust, and for over at I 
Three nights running Mrs. C’ook w’ent off to an hour he was telling Jack Kales all ’is 
bed afore eight o’clock, for fear she should troubles, and at lust, as a great ^a^'our, he lei 
say .something to 'im as she’d he sorry for 'im see the Sydney gal’s photygraph, and tohl 
arierwards ; and for three nights Charlie made him that all that pore gal’s future 'apjiitiesk 
'imself so disagreeable that hanma told 'im dejiended upon 'im. 

plain the sooner 'e went hack to sea agin the “ I'll step round to night and rob ’em ol 
better she .should like it. The only one who that seventy-two pfiunds," ses jack; “ it’ii 
seemed to enjoy it was George Smith, and 'e your money, and you've a right to it.” 
used to bring bits out o’ newspapers and read (’harlie shook his 'ead. “'Fhat wouldn’t 
to 'em, showing 'ow silly people was done out do,” he ses ; “hesid(\s, 1 don't know wKeic 
of their money. they keep it. No ; I've got a hotter plan than 

On the fourth night Charlie dropped it and that. Come round to the ("rooked Billet, so 
made 'imself so amiable that Mrs. Cook as we can talk it ovta in peace and (juiet." 

stayed up and made 'im Welsh rare-bit for He stood Jack three or four arf-pints afore 
'is supper, and 
made 'im drink two • 

glasses o’ beer in- ' ‘ 

stead o' one, while 
old ("ook sat and 
dnink three glasses 
o’ water just out o' 
temper, and to 
show that 'c didn't 
mind. When she 
started on the , 
chandler's shop 
agin Charlie said 
he’d think it over, 
and when 'e went 
away Mrs. Cook 
called 'im her 
sailor • hoy and 
wished 'im pleasant 
dreams. 

But Charlie Tagg 
'ad got better things 
to do than to 
dream, and 'e .sat 
up in bed arf the 
night thinking out 
a new plan he'd 
thought of to get 



*KE STOOD JACK THREE OR FOUR ARF-RINTS APORB ’E TOI.D ’1M HtK PUAH." 
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'e told *\rt\ his plan, and Jack was so pleaseJ 
with it that he wanted to start at once, but 
Charlie persuaded 'im to wait. 

‘‘And don't you spare me, mind, out o' 
friendship," ses Charlie, “ because the blacker 
you paint me the better I shall like it.” 

“ You trust me, mate,” ses Jack Bates; “if 
I don’t get that seventy-two pounds for you, 
you may call me a Dutchman. - Why, it’s fair 
robbery, I call it, sticking to your money like 
that." 

They spent the rest o’ the day together, 
and when evening came Charlie went off to 
the Cooks’. Emma ’ad arf expected they 
was going to a theayter that night, but 
Charlie said he wasn’t feeling the thing, and 
he .sat there so quiet and miserable they 
didn’t know wot to make of ’im. 


’ad quieted Sarah Ann with a bowl o’ cold 
water that young|;Bill ’ad the presence ^o’ 
mind to go and fetch. “Gaol! What 
for ? ” ' ' ' 

“You wouldn’t believe if I was to tell 
you,” ses Charlie, getting up to go, “ and, 
besides? I don’t want any of you to think as 
W I am worse than wot I am.” 

He shook his ’ead at them sorrowful-like, 
and afore they could stop ’im he ’ad gone. 
Old Cook shouted arter ’im, but it was no use, 
and tlie others was running into the scullery tq 
fill the bowl agin for Emma. 

Mrs. Cook w^ent round to ’is lodgings next 
morning, but found that ’e waS' out. They 
began to fancy all sorts o’ thlhgs then, but 
Charlie turned up agin that evening more 
miserable than ever. 


’Avc you 
got any trouble 
on your mind, 
Cvharlie,” ses 
Mrs. Cook, “or 
i.s it the tooth- 
ache ? ” 

“ It ain’t the 
toothache,” ses 
Charlie. 

He sat there 
pulling a long 
face and staring 
at the floor, but 
all Mrs. Cook 
and Emm a 
could do ’e 
wouldn’t tell 
them wot was 
the matter with 
’im. He said 
’e didn’t want to 
worry other 
people with ’is 
troubles; let 
everybody bear 
their own, that 
was ’is motto. 



Even when George Smith offered to go to the 
theayter with Emma instead of ’im he didn’t 
fire up, and, if it ’adn’t ha’ been for Mrs. 
Cook, George wouldn’t ha’ been sorry that ’e 
spoke. 

“Theayters ain’t for me,” se.s Charlie, with 
a groan, “ I’m more likely to go to gaol, so 
far as I can see, than a theayter.” 

Mrs. Cook and Emma both screamed and 
Sarah Ann did ’er first highstericks, and very 
well, too, considering that she ’ad only just 
turned fifteen. 

“ Gaol 1 ” ses old Cook, as soon as they 


“ I went round to see you this morning,” 
ses Mrs. Cook, “ but you wasn’t at ’ome.” 

“ I never am, ’ardly,” ses Charlie; “ I can’t 
be — it ain’t safe.” 

“ Why not ? ” ses Mrs, Cook, fidgeting. 

“ If I was to tell you, you’d lose^^our good 
opinion of me,” ses Charlie. 

“ It wouldn’t be much; to lose;” ses Mrs. 
Cook, firing up. 

Charlie didnj^ answer fer. When he did 
speak he spoke^ to the old man, and he was 
so down-’arted that ’e gave ’im the chills 
a’most. He ’ardly took any notice of Emma, 
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and, when Mrs. Cook spoke about the shop 
agin, said that chandler^ shops was for 
happy people, not for 'im. 

By the tiine they sat down to supper they 
was nearly all as miserable as Charlie ^imself. 
From words he let drop they all segned to 
'ave the idea that the poHce was arler 'im, 
•and Mrs. Cook was just asking 'im for wot 
she called the third and last time, but wot 
was more likely the hundred and third, wot 
he'd done, when there was a knock at the 
front door, so loud and so sudden that old 
Cook and young Bill both cut their mouths 
at the same time. 

“Anybody 'ere o' the name of Emma 
Cook ? " ses a jman's voice, when young Bill 
opened the door. 

“ She's inside," ses the boy, and the next 
moment Jack Bates follered 'im into the 
room, and then fell back with a start as 'e 
saw Charlie 'i'agg. 

“Ho, 'ere you are, are you ?" he ses, look- 
ing at 'im very black. ' 

“Wot's the matter?" ses Airs. Cook, very 
sharp. 

“ I didn't expect to 'ave the pleasure o' 
seeing you 'ere, my lad," ses Jack, still staring 
at Charlie, and twisting 'is face up into awful 
scowls. “ Which is ICrnma C^ook ? " 

“ Miss Cook is my name," ses Emma, very 
sharp. “ Wot d’ye want ? " 

“Very good," ses Jack Bates, looking at 
ChaFlie agin ; “ then p’r’aps yoiiil me the 
kindness of telling that lie o’ yours agin afore 
this young lady." 

“ It's the truth," ses Charlie, looking down 
at 'is plate. 

“ If somebody don’t tell mTj wot all this is 
about in tw^o minutes, 1 shall do something 
desprit," ses Mrs. Cook, getting up. 

“This 'ere— cr — man," ses Jack Bates, 
poinflng at Charlie, “ owes me seventy -five 
pounds and w^on't pay. ^^^hen I ask 'im for 
it he ses a party he’s keeping company with, 
by the name of Emma Cook, 'as got it, and 
he can't get it." 

“ So she has," ses Charlie, without looking 
up. 

“Wot does 'c owe you the money for ? " 
ses Mrs. Cook. 

“ 'Cos I lent it to 'im," ses Jack, 

“ Lent it ? What for ? " ses Mrs. Cook. 

“ 'Cos t was a fool, I s’po.se/' ses Jack 
Bates; “a good-natured fool. Anyway, 
I'm sick and tired of asking for it, and if I 
don’t get it to-night I'm going to see the 
police about it.” * 

He sat down on a chair with 'is hat cocked 
over one eye, and they all sat staring at 
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'im as though they didn’t know wot to say 
next. 

“ So this is wot you meant when you naid 
you'd got the chance of a lifetime, is it ? “ ses 
Mrs. Cook to Charlie. “This is wot you 
wanted it for, is it ? Wot did you borrow all 
that money for ? " 

“ Spend," ses Charlie, in a sulky voice. 

“ Spend ! " ses Mrs. Cook, with a scream ; 
“ wot in ? ” 

“Drink and cards mostly,” ses Jmk Bales, 
remembering wot Charlie 'ad told ‘im about 
blackening 'is character. 

You might ha' heard a pin droj) u’moNl, 
and Charlie sat there without saying a wool. 

“Charlie’s been led away," ses Mi>>, f’ook, 
looking 'ard at Jack Bates. “ 1 s’posc ytui 
lent 'im the money to win it bac'k fiom ’im at 
cards, didn’t you ?" 

“And gave 'im too much lickcr fust/’ svh 
old Cook. “I've 'card f)f your kind. 1 1 
(Tiarlie takes my advir-e ’e won’t pay you a 
farthing. I should Itit you do your worst if I 
was ’im ; that’s wot I should do. You’ve got 
a low face ; a nasty, ugly, Iriw' face." 

“ One o’ the worst I e\'er see," ses Mis. 
Cook. “ It looks as tliough it might ha’ l)e<m 
cut out o’ the To//(r 

“'Owever could you ha’ trusted a man wiili 
a face like that, f’harlie ? " ses old ('ook. 
“Come away from ’im, Bill ; I don’t likesm h 
a chap in the room." 

Jack Hates began «to feel very awk'atd. 
'I hey was all glaring at ’ini though th<‘y 
could eat 'im, and he wasn’t used to siu h 
treatment. And, as a matter o’ fact, he’d got 
a very good-’arted face. 

“You go out o’ that door," ses old (’ook, 
pointing to it. “Co and do your worst. 
You won’t get any money 'c‘re." 

“Stop a minute," ses ICmma, and afotc 
they could stop 'er she ran upstairs. Mis. 
Cook went arter 'er and 'igh words was lieard 
up in the bedroom, but by-and by hmuna 
came dowm holding her head veiy ’igh and 
looking at Jack Bates as though he was diit. 

“How am I to know (jharlie owes you 
this money ? " she ses. 

Jack Bates turned very red, and arter 
fumbling in 'is poi kcts took out about a 
dozen dirty little bits o’ jiaper, wdiiC) ( harlie 
'ad given 'im for 1 O U’s. Emma read ’em 
all, and then she threw a little parcel on the 
table. 

“ There's your money," she ses ; “ take^ il 
and go.” 

Mrs. Cook and 'er father began to call tnit, 
but it was no good. 

“There's seventy-two pounds there," ses 
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Emma, who was very pale ; “ and ’ere^s a 
ring you can have to ^elp make up the rest.” 
And she drew Charlie's ring off and throwed 
it on the table. Fve done with 'im for 
good,” she ses, with a look at 'er mother. 

Jack Bates took up the money and the 
ring and stood there looking at 'errand trying 
to think wot to say. He’d always been un- 
common partial to the sex, and it did seem 
'arc! to 'ave to stand there and take all that 
on account of Charlie Tagg. 

‘‘ I only wanted my own,” he ses, at last, 
shuffling about the floor. 

‘‘ Well, you’ve got it,” ses Mrs. ('ook, 
“ and now you can go,” 

“You’re p’isoning the air of my front 
parlour,” ses old Cook, opening the winder a 
little at the top. 

“ F’r’aps 1 ain’t so bad as you think I am,” 
ses Jack Bates, still looking at Emma, and with 
that ’e walked over to Charlie and dumped 
down the money on the table in front of 
’im. “Take it,” he ses, “and don’t borrow 
any more. I make you a free gift of it. 


“ Can’t take it ? Why not ? ” ses old Cook, 
staring. “This geptleman ’as given it to you.” 

“A free gift,” ses Mrs. Cook, smiling at 
Jack very sweet. 

“I can’t take it,” ses Charlie, winking at 
j[ack to^ take the money up and give it to 
’im outeide on the quiet, as arranged. “I 
’ave my pride.” 

“ So ’ave I,” ses Jack. “ Are you going to 
take it ? ” 

Charlie gave ’im another look. “ No,” he 
ses, “ 1 can’t take a favour. I borrowed the 
money and I’ll pay it back.” 

“ Very good,” ses Jack, taking it up. “ lt’.s 
my money, ain’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” ses Charlie, taking* no notice of 
Mrs. C'ook and ’er hu.sband, wot was both 
talking to ’im at once, and trying to persuade 
’im to alter his mind. 

“ d'hen I give it to Miss Emma Cook,” .ses 
Jack Bates, putting it into her hands. “ Good- 
night everybody and good luck.” 

He slammed the front door behind ’im and 
they ’eard ’im go off down the road as if ’e 


** *THBN I GIVE IT TO MISS EMMA COOKj 
SES JACK BATES.” 

P’r’aps my ’art ain’t as black as my face,” he 
ses, turning to Mrs. Cook. 

They was all so .surprised at fust that they 
couldn’t speak, but old Cook smiled at ’im 
and put the winder up agin. And Charlie 
Tagg sat there arf mad with temper, looking 
as though *c could eat Jack Bates without 
any salt, as the saying is. ’ 

“ I — I can’t take it,” he ses at last, with a 
stammer. 




was going for fire-engines. Charlie sat there 
for a moment struck all of a heap, and then 
’e jumped up and dashed arter ’im, , He just 
saw ’im disappearing round a corflfer, and he 
didn’t see ’im’ agin for a couple o’ year 
arterwards, by whi,ch time the Sydney gal had 
’ad three 'or four young men arter ’im, and 
Emma, who ’ad changed her name i6 Smith, 
was’ doing one o’ the best businesses in the 
chandlery line in Poplar, 



How the Russian Censor IVorks. 


0nsttated with Examples of the Censor^s Blacking 
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N the war between Russia and 
Japan, it is said the Press 
censorship has been less severe 
in the Russian than in the 
Japanese army. This fact, if 
fact it be, is the more extra- 
ordinary inasmuch as the Press censorship, 
in the eyes of the Russian authorities, is not 
merely an expedient rendered necessary by 
the emergency of war, but an instrument of 
government under the normal conditions of 
peace. 

The Press censorship is a department in 
the Ministry of the Interior, and is the most 
expensive part of its administrative machinery. 
Each of the governmental districts - they 
number sixty in European Russia — has its 
censor,* with a staff of assistants more or less 
qualified as linguists. The proof-sheets of 
every Russian newspaper have first to be 
submitted to one or the other of these 
officials before it can be published, at the 
jieril of suspension, or oven suppression, if 
this precaution is not observed. Any article 
or f^rt of an article, any paragraph, or even 
advertisement, disapproved of by fhis func- 
tionary has a pen drawn through it, and on 


back his set of proof-sheets from the cenwof 
with fully half the proposed contents of the 
morrow’s paper ruled out. He and his staff 
were confronted with a most formidable task 
— some articles had to be pat<'hed up in 
order to repair the ravages of the censor** 
pen, others had to be altogether lewritUii, 
and fresh copy ” found to take the ])luc‘c tif 
whole columns of news which had bc't'n 
ruthlessly destroyed. In desjiair the c'ditor 
gave up the task and sent the [laper to pre^ss 
in the pitiable condition to which it had 
been reduced by official interference. A,% h<? 
doubtless expected would be the case, the 
numerous blank sjiaces made a grc'Ulcr 
impression upon the public mind than lh<» 
most trenchant article attacking the Pra«« 
censorshi]) could have done. In a few days 
there was published an edict from the 
Minister of the Interior : “ Blank spaces in 
the pages of newsjiapers are an implied 
protest against preliminary censorship and 
cannot be permitted.” 

A more celebrated instance of the out' 
witling of tyranny occurred in 1886 in con 
nection with the jirohibited celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the emanci- 


the proofs being returned to the newspaper 
office the editor has to cut out the offending 
type. Sometimes large amounts of literary 
matter, on preparing which much time and 
labour have been spent, must thus be sacri- 
ficed and its space filled u|) as best it can be 
with«“ copy ” kept in stock for its unimpeach- 
able character in thofc eyes of the censor. 


pation of the serfs. 'I 'he newspapers were 
warned against making any rt^ference to the 
celebration, and on the day of the anni- 
versary, February 19th, they all appeared - 
with one exce])tion’ -in obeilienee to this 
command without a single word on the 
subject of its historical significance. The 
exception was the Mosmv Gazttfe, which 


Proof-sheets of the substituted matter must 
be submitted, however, before he will pass 
the paper for press. In the case of daily 
papers in large towns it is probably about 
midnight when the censor returns the last 
sheets and closes his office. The most 
important news may arrive after this, but it 
cannot be published. ** Moscow may bum to 
the ground or the Czar may be assassinated,” 
as Mr. G^rge Kennan once put it, “ but after 
the censor has retired to his couch not a line 
of new matter can be put into the columns o|^,- 
the paper."^’ 

Once^r twice editorial ingenuity has got 
the better of despotic authority. The editor 

of the Siberian Gazette at Tomsk received 
yol. XXIX.— 27. 


celebrated the anniversary - and in a most 
effective fashion, too— by its non publication 
on the day in question. In Moscow, at any 
rate, the date which the Govt^rnnu'nt had 
willed should be fjuite ignorc'd was thus 
rendered conspicuous and memorable by the 
non-appearance of its principal newspaper. 

The topics on which Rus.sian journalists 
are to be gagged and muzzled are llte sul)jtx:t. 
of frequent circulars sent out from the 
Ministry of the Interior at St Petersburg fot;, 
the information and guidance of the censors^ 
offices throughout the empire. These cir- 
culars are in the nature of confulentiaT 
documents, although, to save themselve* 
trouble in the performance of their duties, 
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the recipients may sometimes show them to 
newspaper editors. It is impossible, therefore, 
for newspaper readers in Russia to know 
fully and definitely the subjects on which 
from time to time they are not allowed to 
be informed, and the course of events may 
for them be turned all awry without their 
having any idea of the fact. They know that 
certain themes are always tabooed by the 
censor, but they can never tell what piece of 
miscellaneous news or comment may not be 
hidden from them by the perversity or even 
stupidity of officials. 

In a book Russia ; Political and 
Social ~ published some time ago, written 
by a Russian and translated into English and 
French, there appeared a summary for one 
year of these communications from the 
Ministry of the Interior, as they were remem- 
bered by a newspaper editor who had been 
permitted to have a glimpse of them. Idic 
topics thus interdicted to the Press had a 
very wide range - from a revolt of peasants 
on a great nobleman’s estate to an official 
inquiry into Jewish money-lending. The 
official communications placing these two 
matters under the censor’s ban may be 
regarded as characteristic' : — 

“ Several journals are discussing in a sub- 
versive and violent form the affair of the 
Prince Chtcherbator with his peasants, ("on- 
sidering that such articles have an injurious 
effect on the relations of peasants and pro- 
prietors, reference to this affair is prohibited.” 

“ It is considered indisfiensable to prohibit 
the publication of comments on the subjec't 
of the im^uiries into the economic relations 
of the Jews and the inhabitants of certain 
provinces.” 

In this country, how'ever, we c an probably 
obtain a more vivid impression of the work- 
ing of the Russian Press censorship from the 
results of its application to English [Kiiodi- 
cals when impc^irted into Russia. 

With the increasing diffusion of the world’s 
literature and journalism and the widening 
knowledge in Russia itself of foreign lan- 
guages, it was natural and inevitable that the 
Press censorship should be extended to all 
printed matter reaching the Russian frontiers, 
from whatever quarter it might come. What 
was the use of preventing the publication of 
“ sedition ” by Russian newspapers if foreign 
journals, publishing what they pleased, were 
allowed to come into the country without 
check ? The censors could not send their 
ukases to the editors in London and Paris, 
'fhey could hardly refuse, on the other hand, 
having regard to the obligations of the inter- 


national postal service, to admit foreign 
periodicals into the country. 

The only thing to be done, therefore, was 
to .subject them to rigorous examination at 
all the postal centres, and in some way 
destroy any part of their contents which 
might • be considered obnoxious. The 
methoU usually adopted has been to “ blacl^, 
out” the offending picture or article by 
means of a heavy stamp with coarse, thick 
ink, which, when dried, has an unpleasant 
toiH'h and an evil smell. When the con- 
demned matter, however, reaches to whole 
pages of a journal the officials do not hesi- 
tate to save time and trouble by tearing 
out the pages. 

Personal inquiry at the principal London 
newspaper offices has established the fact 
that in recent years “ blacking out ” has been 
of comparatively fre(|uent occurrence. No 
definite figures, of course, ('an he given on 
the subject, because it may be .safely assumed 
that only occasionally do editors and pub- 
lishers in London hear of the fate which has 
befallen some part of a particular issue of 
their publications. The informatioir usually 
comes in the form of a re(\uest from some 
correspondent in Russia, asking that this par- 
ti('ular column or page may lie sent to them 
in a sealed envelope, and only in a propor- 
tionately few cases, it may be supposed, is 
this trouble taken in order to frustrate the 
labours of the censors. Now and again such 
corresptjndents have sent the “ blacked out ” 
arti('les with their letters in order to clearly 
indicate the deprivation that they have 
suffered. Unfoitunatc^ly for the pur|)ose of 
this article very, few of these “blacked out” 
specimens have, amidst the rush and hurry of 
newspaper offices, escajicd the waste-paper 
basket, and half those whic'h illustrate it have 
had to be obtained direct from Russia, . 

The war in the Ear^kist has naturally in- 
crea.sed the work of the censors in their deal- 
ings with the foreign Press, and several of the 
illustraticms relate in one way or another, it 
will be seen, to this subject. A Times article 
which dared to suggest that Russian feeling 
on the war was not of uncjualified and 
universal enthusiasm was “ blacked out ” 
when it reached St. Petersburg in the Mail — 
the Times tri- weekly edition -for October 24th 
last. An account of the North Sea outrage, 
with a leading article on the subject, together 
with various telegrams from the seat of war 
contained in the same number, w’ere not 
interfered with. 'I'he same immunity, strange 
to say, had been enjoyed by a paragraph 
entitled “ The Situation in Russia,” which 
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had appeared in the Mail three days earlier. 
It contained the essence of a letter which a 
correspondent had received from a friend in 
Russia, briefly putting forth the same view as 
that given in the article, “ Russian Feeling 
on the War.’' But being only a short para- 
graph in small type at the bottonf^of the 
4)age it had evidently escaped the censor’s 
attention. 

This same issue of the Mail— ior October 
2Tst, 1904-— sufTercd nevertheless from two 
operations of the censorious implement, 'fhe 
victim in one case was a teU‘gram from the 
Vienna correspondent of the Times describ- 
ing a serious riot at ( )dessa ; the other was 
a short article from one of its Russian corre- 
spondents dealing with the misapplication of 
the funds which had betai raised for the 


%ork of the Red Ooss So<‘iety on tjie buttle- 
fields of Manchuria. The cenHor»hip i$ 
evidentl}' most severe on any suggestitm 
favourable to the probity of Russian <»fiiciah* 
One of my other cxamjiles of the “blacMng 
out” process is a note in the OMe fur 
June 14th last referring to tlu* same matter* 
and it may, I think, l>e c'oncluded that oflu'Uil 
peculation in connet'tion with the war is one 
of the subjects on wliich, if tlie 1‘iess eensor- 
ship can jjrevent it, the Russian p<?ople aie 
to knoNv nothing. 

After this it is laU at all surprising ihat 
ruthless hands should have hetai pliu ed upoit 
a column of not(\s hy '*The ('ondueloi ” of 
“Our Omnibus” in the People, dealing inci 
dentally with the tpiestionable ('hai‘a(a(a‘ of 
the C/ar, the barbarism of Russia’s instil u 




ornate a Ministry of Commerce, 
with the resources of a State Department at 
ltd disjiOsal, and ai its head a Secretary of 
State 

UMi? AND PiaCVLATWN 

We are still waiting to hear r f somo warlike 
opepa.tiou of irnportHtice , hut there is, im 
fortuimtol.v, no pause in fho tide of news 
which trih of an enrinv more to bo feared hy 
tho Hiitisian Ooveninient than the Japan'^se 
fleets and ariniej. The eorruptioti and ilown 
right robbery which prevails in the puhiu: 
se^'vices ii» being mteadily exposed to the 
scandal of the civiliRod world. Some striking 
facts are 1 elated this inonnnc h> the St 
Potoraburg correspondent of the “ lixprtjsa ’ 
The story would be incroJibic. but .after all 
^wc have fieard on unimpeachable authority 
it is difDoult to say that anything is too lulfl to 
bo believed The credit of the Latest revda 
tions IS assigned to the Dowager Crrifue-.s 
the sister of our Queen Alexandra It ap 
pears that Hoi Majesty had gcn.iously sent 
some large sums for the use of the H(d (Jro.^s 
agents lu the Far East, but tlic*mcuicy re’.ei 
reached its destination, 4in<l the Empre s 
caused inve.stigalions to be made, which have 
had astounding results, Not only has hard 
cash disappeared, but stores have been plun 
|#Jered, to tho extent, it is said, of at least 
thirty per coni. It i^caiculated, indeed, that 
tho aggregate of the misappropriations is not 
less than seven millions sterling. While Im 
periwl benevolence has been thus thwarted 
by official picking and stealing, the patriotic 
effoKs of private individuals have r.ot^bcen 
more successful. The case is reported of a 
great landowner in the Moscow district, who 
contributed os much as to furnish an' 

ambulance train. His donation was acknow- 
ledged, and in duo course he heard that the 
train had been got ready, and had started on 
its journey. Asa matter of fact, nothing what- 
ever had been done, and the whole amount 
was traced to the pockets of three officials. 
As if to add insult to injury, one of these 
actually gave a dinner in honour of the muni 
ficent donor, when tihe latter arrived in 
Moscow to make inquitiee for himself. 
ANNAPOLIS 

To-day is tih-e teiwentenary of the founding 
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possible to create a Ministry, of Conirnereo,** ' 
w'lth Die icsoiircoR of a 3^p»rtrppnt 

I'si*} ifc-i disposal, and at its Jw4dj«l;i^rel»ry p< 
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tions, and the “piracy” of some of its war- 
shij).s, notwithstanding the fact that the bear 
in the title-piece is given (luile a tame and 
gentle at)pearance. Nor can we wonder that 
Mr. Perceval Gibbon’s article from St. J’eters- 
burg in the Daily JA7/7"“Lost Illusions: 
How Russia Meets Disaster” -should have 
been doomed to extinction. The author of this 
account of the bearing of the Russians under 
the intiuence of the national re^'e^ses in the 
Far East is not altogether unsympathetic, but 
doubtless no amount of sympathy would 
have saved his article so long as it contained 
a frank reference to the Press censor and the 
futility of his work. As for Mr. L. F. Austin’s 
pungent satire upon the same theme in the 


Tllusirated Lo?idon Ncws^ it may bt: supposed 
that the censor only regretted that he ('ould 
not inflict upon him the fate of his article. 
His delight in extinguishing Mr. Austin’s 
persiflage, it may be supposed, was even 
greater than that e\})erienced in annihilating 
the humour of Mr. Punch. Russian sub- 
scribers of our merry ('(^temporary had last 
October a double grievance, howcN cr, against 
the sensitive official. The irony of Puficfis 
account of the departure of the Baltic Fleet 
evidently so touched him to the cjuick that 
in his angry eagerness to obliterate he took 
no pains to spare the harmless but amusing 
picture, “Young Nighty 'J’houghts,” which 
filled the centre of the page. 
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JJR THE LONDON CHARIVARI 
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ih-. f .KTHd nuillrni 


' the iDttUir &IUW, p n e i eMing a Wter 
ovwcati, be it pntxiqtMy ynur iiori.il 
• tutwruir, the initi, ve iih^d mmo 
e (mm bun U on the rontmry the ourr 


, It trill bt qutti) proper (or you t< 
0 en^turiat Ftiquetui i» merel' 
tpplionlion o( ouminun wnw' n 
- ■ . — I KTHd mallrni 

t'oeuiirom* 

'Tbe «birt tirublen 
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'The shirt pruMeni 
you iiutui i» alwais 
With ua Hnpynly 
ihegtowllii’f iivib 
sellon bwK to aolim 
esb’nl enlvod il 
Thereain now uMiiT 
Turkish Baths in 
lewduD wheri a 
'sturtiniiyle wasted 
1 and sUn bidubilsl 
1 you ws.t 1 regret 
jtliat I i.inntii ss) 
.anything in fnv.iui 
I of the indiu rubhei 
I revrnilili eliiitHyoii 


wquaiiilMiuv al 
WMv« deals hunw'lf 
the B>.» of hearts sf 
Uridg. end sak 
ailviMi 111 tltnn>Bti«r 
Disiiutiuii leadvis 
abis til) not dr 

but keep him undor 
obeervetiuu Y u» 
—t cannot dotlus better 
erranging tu bo bin 


been well with the pielurc in 
Russia ; but a few words were 
lidded by way of longralulntion tu 
the CV.iir on thi.s ray of sunshine 
amidst the heavy elouds ufnatitaial 
nii.sfortune, the statement being 
made that th(‘ advent ol the 
Czarevitch has probably averted a 
revolution.’' i’his rather hold 
referenee to the dread wore] “ levo- 
lution ” must have honilied the 
(‘cnsor’s soul. Hut it tdso put him 
in a (|iuuidary. It would be 
sacrilegi' to defile tlie featuo's of 
the ('/ariua, and yet the insiiiption 
attached lo the ])ortiail elf.nly 
eoiild not allowed to sie llie 
light. 'Fhe diffu iilty was solvi'd iiy 
entirely Idaeking it out, heaving the 
])ortrait naini less, but untoiu'lusl. 

Of tbe “ blai'king out ’’ of illus 
t rations an example is given in 
lhe.se page's. 'The Russian Oovi in 
uu'nl shoots desiatiMs from ttie 
army, but is unwilling that the faet 
should be known. At any tale, 


•In the course of his badinage 
Mr. L. V. Austin lel'ers lo two 
recent “ blackings out ” under- 
gone by the ('ontenls of tlie 
Illi/siratcd Lofido/i Xcuk's an 
article by Mr. ( 'harles L(#ve on 
the “ Russian .Sueec's^ion," in 
w'hich tfie allusions to sonu* of 
the Oar’s ancesUjrs wa*re loo 
fakhfiil for the ('ensor’s taste, 
and the “ Ladies’ ilagc,” wherein 
offem'c had been given by the 
suggestion, fortified by the exam- 
ples of the Russian (Catherine 
and our owm Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria, that, failing the birth of a 
son, Russia might benellt by tlie 
rule of another female Sovereign. 
I'he immediate provoc’ution to 
his sprightly pen, however, had 
come from the censor’s dealing 
W’ith the Illustrated London Aleins 
portrait of the Ocarina, which 
had been published with the 
title, “ The Mother of a 0.ar To 
Be." If the editor had stopped 
there, probably all w^ould have 
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‘1 'UNCH’s’* facetious KKMAKKs upon the BALTIC FLEET ME I IHK 
EYE OF THE RUSSIAN HEADER Ifl THE FORM KEBU JiMOWN. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE WAV IN WHICH A PICTURE IS TREATED — ITS FATE IS SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE I’AOE, 


that is tlie natural conclusion to be drawn 
from the censor’s obliteration of a drawing 
in the I)ai 7 y Graphic last March depicting 
the execution of two recaptured soldiers 
before the Odessa garrison. The few words 
of letterpress descrii)tive of the picture, 
which appeared in the corner of the page, 
suffered, of course, the same fate. Among 
an illiterate people such a picture, if it 
orice got into general circulation, would be 
far more “ pernicious ” from the official 
point of view than any number of articles 
^ y^hich are intelligible only to the educated 


few ; and it may be supposed that the 
censors are instructed to be particularly 
stringent in their examination of the work of 
newspaper artists. Very few copies of our 
illustrated ptqiers, however, arc sent to 
Russia, I believe, and examples of ‘‘ blacked 
out ” illustrations are consequently even 
more difficult to procure than those of 
“ blacked out ” letterpress. 

Another example appeared in the weekly 
Graphic as long ago as February 7 th, 
1891, and is a picture which, one would 
have thought, might have been found in* 
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THE PICTURE AND IT*; DFSCKIPTION AFTER LEAVING THE CENSOR. 


olTensive in the eyes of the most susfiicious 
of censors. 'Fo discover the “ sedition ” 
lurking in this ret)resentation of the manly 
sport in which the then (."zarevitc’h was 
participating during his visit to India 
might well become, indeed, the object of a 
puzzle com])etition. The best solutions that, 
after much consideration, 1 can suggest are 
as follows : — 

The picture was “ seditious ’ becau.se the 
son of the Czar of All the Russias was not 
placed in the centre of the group of sportsmen. 


It was “seditious” because it iiulicatt'di 
with the accompanying lettcri)rt.‘ss (also 
“blacked out”), that he was noi skilful or 
ready enough with the gun to sh<u>t the 
])anther. 

It was “ seditious " bec'ause it sugg<*slt‘d thal 
he owed his [)ers()nal safety to I lie greatest 
skill and readiness of other members of tht^ 
party. 

The Morning has had atr ex[)erienc^ 

of the Russian Press censor which, HO far aa 
my inquiries have gone, would seem to bi 
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unique. On May 7th, 1900, it contained an 
“exclusive” account of a riot at Warsaw, 
the circumstances of which were somewhat 
similar to those of the more recent dis- 
turbance at Odessa, as described in the 
“ blacked out ” message from the Vienna 
correspondent of the Ttmes. Hie Morning 
Leader’s description of the Warsaw outbreak, 
running to about a third of a c'olumn, was 
not “ blacked out ” ; but several copies of 
the paper were returned to the office marked 
“ Refused by the Censor,” as is shown in 
the accompany- 
ing reproduc- 
tion. 'rhe reason 
for this depar- 
ture from the 
censor's usual 
practice, for 
which definite 
provision would 
seem to be made 
in the shajie of 
a printing stamp, 
can be only con- 
jectured. JVr- 
h a p s it w a s 
adopted bec’a list* 
several cot)ies of 
a paper ('ontain- 
ing obnoxious 
matterhappened 
to fall into the 
official’s hands 
at the same time ; or it may have been in 
the nature of an exi)eriment as to the lengths 
to which the Russian Post ('oukl go 

without exciting international y)rotest. II the 
latter explanation is the true one the experi- 
ment would seem to liave had an unsatis- 
facU)ry issue. As 1 have said, no other ('ase 
of this policy of ('omplete iHohibition has 
been brought to my notice at any of the 
numerous J.ondon newspaper oti(i('es whi(‘h 
I have visited in connection with the prt‘- 
paration of this article. On the other hand, 
the “blacking out” jirocess, as exemplified 
in these pages, has since that date been 
applied to foreign periodicals with unabated 
vigour. 

The Russian censorship over foreign news- 
papers has its counterpart, of course, in a 
censorship over foreign books, and if these 
are found to contain anything obnoxious to 


official opinion they are wholly excluded 
Hie leisure left to the censors by the exami- 
nation of newspapers would seem to be 
insufficient for an adequate perusal of books, 
with results that are sometimes quite 
ludicrous. Thus, some time ago the circula- 
tion of a French work was forbidden because 
it was*entitled “ Communism,” although in 
point of fact it was an argument against the 
communistic form of society. One of Aga.ssiz's 
books on natural history and Elisde Reclus’s 
“(ieography” were both placed for a time 

on this Russian 
Index Expurg^a- 
tofius. The 
same edict of 
exclusion has at 
t i m c s been 
passed upon 
particular news- 
papers, but these 
were, I believe, 
avowed organs 
of Nihilism or 
Anarchy. 

It need hardly 
be said that the 
praOical woik- 
ing of the Press 
('(‘iisorship is a 
great hindranc'c 
to the circiila- 
l i o n o f #a 1 1 
kinds of foreign 
literature in Russia. 1 ’here is lirst the 
delay in transmission lue to the rigorous 
examination of each n(‘\Nspaper vvrap})cr or 
book ])a('ket jnui in th(‘ case of news- 
})apers a few hours’ delay is of import ance. 
There is further the mutilation or obliteration 
of a more or less im})ortant j)art ()f the 
reading matt(*r. One can \\ell understand 
that in some ('ases tbe irritation caused 
])y a “ blacked out article or ])icture 
a fathomless void which the eye can- 
not penetrate — will (juite outweigh the 
pleasure taken in all the other contents of a 
periodical. At the offices of Punch I learned 
that the “blacking out ” of several cai toons 
in recent years had almost destroyed what 
little circulation the paper enjoyed in the 
dominions of the O.ar. Unsatisfied curiosity 
as regards a Punch ('artoon must indeed be 
a painful feeling. 
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Fatigue. 

By Margaret Drummond. 


APPV IS the man that attaches 
no meaning to thj? word 
“fatigue.” But, alas ! in these 
days of strenuous living, when 
we arc all striving to keep 
abreast of each other, almost 
everyone knows only too well the heavy 
limbs, the inertia, the want of spring, which 
go to make up that tired feeling that robs life 
of Its zest for so many of us. With some 
people the state becomes chronic : tliey go 
to bed tired and they wake uf) more tired. 
Other untort iinates go to bed fresh but awake 
languid, as if, like tlie pnnc'esses of the fairy 
tale, they had danced their shoes through in 
the night. More universally familiar is the 
fatigue whic h results from muscular exercise, 
and which is most acute when we are out of 
practice. 'I'he first tennis or hunting of the 
season is apt to beget stiffness and to render 
every rnovenu'nt painful. 

It is wMth such mus(‘ular sensations that 
we ordinarilv asstx'iale the word 
“fatigue,” and if we examine 
them carefully we shall see tliat 
they present two sides —an in- 
ward and an outwvard, or, as it 
is technically expressed, a sub- 
ject^c and an objective. Suli- 
jectivcly, w^e have the sensation 
of weariness an a('he more or 
less acute m our limb.s, or (wen 
throughout our whole body ; 
objectively, we find that our 
members are reliuTant to move, 
or even, in extreme casc’s, are inc apable of 
performing the w'ork demanded of them. 
An rtiteresting illustration of the alterations 
in the power of the*muscles brought about 
by fatigue is given by examining one’s hand- 
writing after the muscles of the arm liave 
been exhausted by dumb-bell exercise ; even 
an expert would scarcely recognise it, so 
much do the muscles fail to give the delicate 
co ordination required. 

Now, when we come to look at fatigue 
from a scientific point of view, it is clear that 
it is with its objective side that we must deal.- 
Eyen when our sensations are most acute it 
is difficult to describe them in words ; they 
are fugitive and will not stay our question, 
and, most imfxjrtant of all, they offer no 
standard of comparison by which we may 
measure our own with those of our neigh- 
bours. With the objective side-#^the loss of 
Vol. xxix.~~28. 


powxT in a muscle —it is otherwise, for jiower 
expresses itself in work^ and workf can be 
measured. 'Phat tlic pathway to knowledge 
lay in this direction was seen very cdmily 
about the middle of “ the wonderful century,^' 
when Helmholtz \vas beginning his marvellous 
scientific career and was leading the van in 
the inlroduction of exact methods into 
physiology. 

'The means by which a muscle does woik 
is by drawing itself togctluT or contrading ; 
it becomes shorter and at the saim^ time 
thickcT, as we may easily feel by jilaeing out 
hand on our upper arm and bending our 
elbow as much as possible. I'his power ot 
the miis(‘le, m which (‘onsists its lif(‘, i.s not 
altogether dependent on the life of the body 
to w'hieli it belongs. A mu.s(‘le separatcMl 
from the body will continue for some lime 
to ('onlrac't in response to a sharp pincli or 
otluT stimulus, siieli as an eledric shock. 
If one end of siieli an isolated muscle 
lie fixed, and a pencil be 
attached at right angles to the 
othca- e nd, then a piece of paper 
may lie so placed that wlum 
the imis('l(‘ ('ontracts the jX’ncil 
will draw on thi‘ paper a line 
espial in length to the amount 
of (‘ontraction. It was in some 
III,. such way as this that the fiiwt 
experiments on muscular 
fatigue were made ; and it 
was found that the 
drawn by the pencil became 
shorter and shorter with (*ach shoc'k that was 
administered, in su<’h a way that a straight 
line resulted when the tops of the strokes 
were joined (Fig. i). All lht‘ shocks are of 
exactly the same strength, and tlicrefore the 
lessening of the contraction must be due to 
muscular fatigue. 

The question now ari.ses is this fatigue 
due to some loss su.stained by the muscle in 
the course of its work, or is it due to some 
harmful substance produced in its tissue ? I'o 
solve this problem a muscle was fatigued 
to the point of exhaustion, so that it; 
no longer gave any response to th0 
shock ; it was then thoroughly washed 
by passing through the bkK)d-vesHels water 
in which a little common salt had been 
dissolved, and after this treatment it was 
found when stimulated to res|K)nd by 
contraction as before. This experiment 



Fk.. I. — A typical fnli};!! 
tr/nint!: from an iv>lai«"cl frog 
iin ist It: 
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shows that muscular fatigue is due to some 
injurious or toxic matter produced in the 
working tissue , it shows also that one of the 
duties of the current of blood which passes 
right round the body four times every minute 
is to carry away such toxic products and so 
give fresh life to the muscles, 'rhat the pro- 
ducts of fatigue do pass into the blood has 
been shown directly by the following curious 
experiment A little blood was taken from a 
dog which was tired, and was injected into 
the veins of a fresh, vigorous animal ; the 
result was that the latter at once began to 
show signs of fatigue. 

The fatigue which concerns us most nearly, 
however, is the 

fatigue under- 1 

gone by a mus(’le I 

in its natural I 

state- - in a living J 

body and cease a-— 

lessly laved by ^ ~ | 

the current of the 
b 1 o o d It i s 
obviously miKdi 
to 

h long 
patienc'e of 
science has sue- 
ceeded in devis- 
ing an instrument 

which has already ^||||||P|^H 

given us interest- ^^B 

ing and valuable HH 

results, a,nd 
which promises 

in its further developments to lead to many 
more. This instrument we owe to Pro 
fessor Angelo Mosso, the distinguished 
physiologist of 'Purin. To it he has given 
the name of eri^a^<^ra/>/i, or work - recorder, 
and in the twenty years or so since 
this invention was first made public ergo 
graphy has grown to sufficient im[)()rtance to 
have an article devoted to it in any up-to 
date medical or physiological dictionary. 
'Fhe work has been done mainly by (Con- 
tinental and American scientists, many of 
whom won their scientific spurs in Trofessor 
Mosso s laboratory. 

The object of the ergograph is to isolate a 
group of muscles and obtain a record of the 
work they are able to perform. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 2) will show how this is done. The 
arm is encircled by two bracelets, which can 
be tightened by screws so as to keep it 
motionless. The first and third fingers are 


inserted into two brass tubes so that they 
also are unable to move, and round the 
middle finger, which is left free, is passed a 
cord bearing a weight. This cord, it will be • 
seen, passes over a pulley, so that as the finger 
bends forward and backward the weight rises 
and fgLlls. The dark line perpendicular to 
the cord is the stylus which i ascribes the 
record. 'Phe record is kept by a method of 
great simplicity and beauty, a method which- 
is common to many scientific self-registering 
machines, and which renders possible the 
exactitude at which sciem'e now aims. A 
sheet of paper is l)Iackened in the smoke of 
burning camphor or otherwise, and is then 
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fixed remind a metal ('ylinder. By metfiis of 
clockwork this cylinder is then made to 
revolve at a known uniform speed say, a 
complc‘te revoliidon t^very one or two 
minutes, d'lie point of the stylus is then 
})laced on the^cylindtjr, and as the cylinder 
moves the point trai es a white line on the 
black paper. Now, when the finger bends 
to and fro and moves the cord the stylus is 
pulled backward and forward, and the* point 
makes a stai(;s of line^ upon the paper, the 
length of each line being determined by 
the amount of flexion of the finger. 

It is in this way that “fatigue tracings,” 
an exam|)le of which appears in Fig. 3, are 
obtained, d'he feelings of the tyro experi- 
menting with the ergograph may be thus 
described. At first the finger moves with 
the greatest ease ; we feel that fatigue is 
hours away. But very soon a difficulty in 
bending the finger to its full extent is experi- 
enced ; perhaps our attention awakes to the 
fact that the recording cylinder is perpetuating 
a record of weakness, and we make a violent 
effort to lengthen the tell-tale strokes. 
Successful for a moment, this flitting increase 
of energy but serves to hasten the final 
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collapse. In spite of every exertion of will 
the strokes become shorter and shorter, until 
at last we see only a faint wriggle, or even a 
straight line, as the finger ceases entirely to 
divert the stylus from its course. The feeling 
of impotence becomes positively painful, and 
sensations of acute discomfort 
• are experienced in the forearm. 

These sensations may continue 
for some hours, or even for a 
whole day, after the arm is re- 
leased. Before results of scien- 
tific value can be obtained this 
preliminary stage must be passed 
and the muscle mu.st be trained 
to this particular kind of work. 

Thereafter the first result of 
general interest appears, and that 
is that each individual has his 
owm typical fatigue tracing his 
record as it appears on the cylinder will remain 
the same day after day for years, other condi- 
tions, of course, being understood to be e(|ual. 
Mr. Galton has taught us that the imprint 
of a man’s thumb forms an autograph which 
cannot be forged. A fatigue tracing is, per- 
haps, not .so exclusive as this, but it is at 
least as characteristic of the individual as 
the colour of his eyes or the shape of 
his ears. 

I'he tracings shown in k'igs. 3 and 4 
are typical, showing two contrasting ways in 
which fatigue, when thus tested, manifests 
itself. In the first the lines decrease in 
length quickly at the beginning, though sub- 
sequently a con.siderable power of resistance 
to fatigue is .seen. In the jecond the lines 
remain almost the same length till cjuite 
near the end of the tracing, when they grow 
shorter with surprising swiftnes.s. We all 
know people whom fatigue 
causes to “ flop ” in die sudden 
way represented in this tracing. 

When the fatigue “ auto- 
graph was once established 
it was natural to proceed to 
inquire what effects different 
disturbing causes would have 
upon it. Thus tea, alcohol, 
food, exercise, all have their 
distinct effect upon the trac'ing ; 
but the inquiry which has so far 
given the most interesting results 
is the investigation into the action upon 
the tracing of intellectual fatigue. Professor 
Mosso obtained tracings from several of his 
colleagues after an occasion of strain — such 
^ the delivery of an inaugural lecture of 
importance, or the examination of a number 


of candidates orally. The result of one tfC 
these experiments is given in Fig. 5, and 
shows mo.st plainly the extent to which the 
muscle has been robbed of its force by the pre- 
ceding intellectual or emotional excitement, 
This result is one of the greatc^st im* 
portance for practical life, lor it 
shows with convincing force that 
mental labour or excitenu nt is 
actually a drain on muscular 
energy, and hence that it is 
hopeless to think to find in 
athletic exercises a rest for a 
weary brain. 

It is now the merest common- 
place to say that a sc ience act 
vances in so far as it can induce 
the ])henomena with which it 
deals to submit to mca.sHU^ 
ment. It is to our turn 
ing cylinder with its icxaet record that 
we owe the po.ssibility of introducing 
measurement into this study of fatigue. Hy 
measuring the lines on the; tracing and adding 
the results togethcjr it is easy to find the 
total height to whic'.h the weight has been 
raised. Now, in thc! scientific senses of 
the word, is always measured by the rai.sing 
of weights. If you lift a weight of one 
pound one foot from the ground, you are 
said to have |)erformed a unit of work ; if 
you lift one pound two feel, or if you lift 
two pounds one foot, then you have p'r 
formed two units of work. If the weight 
used in the ergograph is one pound, and the 
total length of the strokes in the tracing is 
five feet, then the working muscle has |)er- 
formed five units of work. 

When the finger is writing a tracing, once 
fatigue sets in, the sense of eflbrt grows with 
every stroke, though for this in- 
creasing exertion we have less 
and less to show in the form 
of external work. Our muscle 
has been platted at a mec hanical 
disadvantage, ami thus our 
energy is running to waste, 'J’he 
musc le is very far from being 
exhausted in the extreme sense 
of the word. Indeed, ('omplete 
exhaustion, such as may Im; pro- 
duced by electric stimulation 
w'hen a muscle is removed from; 
the body, scarcely ever occurs when the muscle 
is in its natural state. It may occur in a ' 
hunted animal w^hich has been driven to super- ; 
natural exertions by the strong stimulus of ; 
fear. At the end of the chase the Stag may 
.sometimes be seen to drag aloi% its unre- 



Fif*. 3. — A tmeing from a 
inu.scle which is Ixicoming 
gradually fatigued. 


Fig. 4. — A contract with 
the above — a tracing 
from a muscle wliicb col- 
lapses suddenly. 
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sponsive limbs, which have been poisoned by 
the products of their own activity. If a lighter 
weight be substituted for the one in use, then 
the finger bends to its task again with the 
same good will as at first, and the sense of 
effort penx'ptibly decreases. 

At this point the investigation was taken 
up by Dr. /. Treves, a disc'iple of Professor 
Mosso's, and with miirvellous f)atience and 
ingenuity he devoted himself to a long series 
of monotonous experiments, with the object 
of finding out how much work our muscles 
can perform when they are placed in favour- 
able conditions. 1 )ull work it must be stand- 
ing for hours bending and straightening your 
elbow without even the poor satisfaction of 
seeing the tale of white strokes increase on 
the slow-turning cylinder. Nevertheles.s this 
is what Dr. 'Freves and his assistants did, and 
their devotion has been rewarded by some 
very remarkable results. A modified ergograph 
was constructed, in whi('h 
the work was done by the 
muscles of the upper arm. 

'Fhe operator began with 
the heaviest weight that he 
could comfortably raise ; 
this was changed by an 
assistant to a lighter one 
as soon as the strokes on 
the cylinder fell below a 
certain height. 'Fhc object 
being to obtain as mu(*h 
work from the muscle as 
])ossible, It was ('U‘aiiy 
better to hav(» a weight of 
eleven pounds raised 
twelve iiK'hes than to have 
a weight of twelve pounds 
raised ten inches ; seeing 
that in the first case eleven 
units of work are performed, in the second 
only ten. I'he exchange of weights was based 
upon a calculation dependent upon this prin- 
ciple, and results were obtained c)f which the 
diagram given in Fig. 6 is typical. 

The expeiiment was begun with a weight of 
fifteen kilogrammes, for which lighter weights 
were substituted as indicated in the trac'ing. 
The noticeable point is that after the weight 
has been reduced to nine kilogrammes no 
further reduction takes place in the length of 
the strokes, although the experiment was 
continued for hours. Only part of the 
tracing is given ; the constant phase begin- 
ning at the figure 9 may apparently continue 
indefinitely. At this stage the muscle is 
living from hand to mouth, using up at each 
contraction materials supplied to it by the 


blood in its course through its fibres. Its 
work may be likened to that of the heart, 
which is simply a tireless muscle. Most 
good walkers are acquainted with an 
analogous fact — namely, that it is possible 
after a fatiguing tramp to settle to a pace 
which Jjecomes mechanical and involves a 
minimum of effort; it can be kept up for. 
long })eri()ds of time, but rest is fatal to it, 
for stiffness of the overworked muscles at 
once sets in. 

This stiffness, of course, appeared in Dr. 
'Treves’s arm in ac'ute form after one of his 
long experiments. Ht; found, however, that 
it could be avoided by taking exercise with a 
lighter w'eight, or even by simply shaking the 
arm about after the experiment was stopped. 
Hut in this (*ase difficulty of another kind 
was experienced in regulating the movements 
of the arm. Finic'ky actions, such as fasten- 
ing the studs of a cuff, were im])()ssible ; and 
this although the muscle 
was still perfedly able to 
('ontinue its work of lifting 
the weight. Dr. Treves 
attributes this result to 
fatigue of certain of the 
nervous centres which re- 
gulate muscular reactions. 
I'he delicacy of co-ordina- 
[l, tion is for the time being 

gone,. 

As I said above,* the 
muscle in the phase of 
('onstant work is simply 
using material as it is sup- 
})Iied to it ; it is living up 
to its income, in fact, 
without jiutting by any- 
thing for a rainy day. 
Now, curiously enough, if 
we begin the experiment with a weight lighter 
than the heaviest the tnuscle can raise, we 
find that it is its income it makes use of and 
not its reserves ; for we find that at any time 
the heaviest weight (if it has not been previ- 
ously lifted in the ex[)erimenl) can be affixed, 
and the proper amount of work obtainable by 
its means will be registered. 'This shows that 
the heavy weight acts as a special stimulus, 
enabling the muscle to draw upon stores whu'h 
as an ordinary thing it leaves untouched. 
Apart from its scientific interest, the practical 
value of this arrangement is evident, for it 
means that the muscles have a reserve in 
readiness for any emergency, which will not 
be used until such emergency arises. 

It is thus seen that, when the powers of 
the muscle placed in a condition favourable 
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Fu.. , I. Wriilcn on rl 
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to work are examined, the results are very 
remarkable. From such a muscle practically 
an unlimited amount of work can be ob- 
tained, I have in this paper purposely 
refrained from touching on the expenditure 
of nervous energy demanded by the^exertion 
of muscular force, because within reasonable 


air 

must remember that much of the wofltfl 
work IS done by just such rhythmic movet- 
menfs as those studied by Dr, Treves, Is it 
not of importance that the laws of wear and 
tear which regulate the movements of our 
human machines should be sought as care- 
fully and respected as religiously as those 



Fk,. 6, of wolk ttaciii}^ Uiken by l)r. I'levrs. 'I'ht* weifjhCs used an; lifiteii, tldueeii, and uuu' 

kilo>>t XU nines, and the dianj^es are nuide at the points indicated the numhois in the tiacin^^s. It will he seen 

that the lines leap up almost t(j their original Indj'hts \\hene\ei ,i lii*htei ueitihl is sidtstilnP'd fot a heit\iei otie. 


limits it would be impossible to do justice to 
more than one aspect of this investigation; 
but It is obvious that, if the laws of recupera- 
tion of the nervous system differ from those 
of the muscle, there may be room here ha* a 
leakage, of energy prodiK'tive ol permanent 
injury to the organism. Dr. 'I'reves believes 
that such a leakage does lake and in 

more than one of his ret'ent jjapers does he 
emphasize this vvarniiig. “Our intelligence 
ancf our will," he says, “ urge us to ])er- 
form a maximum of work in a minimum of 
time. 'I’he practical inexhaustibility of our 
muscles lends its aid, and a state of things is 
established which leads to undoubted over- 
])ressure of the parts of the* nervous sysU-m 
which regulate our energies.'’ 'Phis drain is 
all the mcjre to be feared because it takes 
place without our knowledge, and without 
any Immediate external symplorns to ac t as 
danger signals. * 

Now, in these days of huge fac'tories we 


whit'h go\ern the motions of our monster 
master-servants of stet*! and iron? W'e 
are taking thought for tlu* pliysical coif 
dition of our jieople ; \\i‘ are appointing 
boards of in(|uirY and publishing bliii' 
books ; the ominous words “ })hysical dc 
generat y are heard on evi'ry side. ( hn 
('hildren are oviM worked at si hool, we say , 
and we call out for gymnastics to help then 
j)hysical develo])mcnt and to give relu‘1' to 
their overtaxed brains. As a matter of fan, 
the jjresent stati* of our know ledgci makes it 
probable that tlu‘ icmedyis simply Ihrthering 
the di.seast*. Ner\ous strain, »>wing to ei>n 
ditions which we have not yet succeeded in 
separating from civilization, is on the increase 
in children, in women, and in num, - '['here 
is pressing neetl lor a st ienee of fatigue a 
science which is in a lusty inlaney at prestaU 
and there is still mori‘ pri‘ssing need for 
the art which will grow' out of it . llui gentle 
art of rest. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GIRLIE USES THE SECOND WISH. 

U'r where is the supper ? 
asked Girlie, looking around 
at the tables, upon which 
were plates and dishes, ser- 
viettes and glasses, etc., but 
not a vestige of food of 

any kind. 

“ Why, yof/re going to provide that, you 
know,” said the bird, cheerfully, seating him- 
self at the table and fastening his serviette 
around his neck. 

“ / am ? ” exclaimed Girlie, in dismay. 
“ Pm sure Pm not ; why, I haven’t anything 
with me to offer you, I’m very sorry, but 1 
really haven’t ; not anything at all.” 

'Fhe puffin looked at her in amazement 
for a moment and then he laughed feebly. 
“ Ha, ha ! — capital joke — of course you 
haven’t — he, he ! You couldn’t be exi3ected 
to carry supper . about in your pocket for a 
whole 2k)ological Gardens full of hungiy 
animals, could you ? But you have ordered 
and paid for it, haven’t you ? ” he added, in 
an iminuati^ voice, 

“ Well, I’m very sorry to say,” said Girlie, 
“ that I haven’t.” You see, her adventures 
mce her interview wWi Jlhe had quite 


driven the matter of the supper, which she 
had been asked to order, out of her head. 

But^” gasped the puffin, flourishing his 
knife and fork about in an excited way, “ the 
lion told us you were going to provide 
supper for us. 1 remember his exact words. 
He said : ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, you will 
quite understand that with the difficulty there 
is in ordering food in this neighV)Ourhood, 
much as I should like to do so, I am unable 
to offer you supper ; but you will be pleased 
to hear that the little human creature wMb has 
so greatly delighted us ttith her beautiful and 
improving recitation, “The Pelican and the 
Pie,” has, so my secretary informs me, kindly 
undertaken to order for us a sumptuous 
repast, which will be served immediately in 
the maze.’ Of course, there was an imipediate 
rush for the maze, and I don’t su|3pose that 
there is a single bird or aninial in the Gardens 
that is not at this moment on its way here to 
the supper which you have promised.” 

As if to prove the truth of his word.s, two 
bears, an armadillo, and a great auk arrifed 
simultaneously and hurried up to the tables. 

They stared very hard at Ciirlie, and the 
two bears whispered t5gether, evidently about 
her, for one of them nodded his head several 
times in her direction. 
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I'he great auk smiled at her very pleasantly, 
and the armadillo remarked in a kind voice 
that it was a very fine evening.” 

‘‘These creatures evidently think that I 
am going to ])rovide them with supper,” 
thought poor Girlie, “and 1 don^t know in 
the least what kind of food they woi^ld like, 
.even if I could give it to them. Fm sure,” 
she mused, “ 1 haven’t the slightest idea, for 
instance, what is the proper thing to offer an 
armadillo, and as for a great auk I arn certain 
I should not know what to give him. 'Fhe 
bears, of course, could have buns.” \'ou see, 
she knew this because she had often fed the 
big brown bear in the bear-f)it. 

Just then some more animals came out of 
the maze and rushed to secure seats, and 
then two or three birds, and the iguana, who 
carried his tail over his arm, and who re 
marked in a loud voice to the puffin, with 
whom he seemed to be friendly, as soon as 
he came into the comtyard : 

“Sheowt‘sthe toucan nine|)ence, he told 
me vSO,” and stared at (jirlie as tlioiigh she 
w«'re some monstrosity. 

Other (Teatures now began to airive in great 
numbers : the (dephant family ; the adjutant, 
who made a riditaiious grimace as he trieil 
to adjust his eye-glass ; and the ant-eater. 
“ 'rhat’s ‘ Tharnuel,’ ” thought Girlie; “and 
1 suppose that is ‘ rhuthan ’ with him.” h'or 
there was a ladylike-looking ant eater, with a 
whife, bushy tail, hanging to his ^irm and 
looking ui) at him very affectionately. Then 
the p(jrcupine came fussing in, making a 
great noise with his (piills ; and the ('amel , 
and then (juite a crowd of “odds and ends ” 
of animals, as Girlie des(Tib^d them. 

Presently the lion and the lioness them 
selves arrived, accompanied by the tigers, 
the leopards, and the panthers. Shortly 
aftei^vards the giraffe strolled out of the 
maze, accompanied ^by the koodoo, and as 
he took his seat complained that he was sure 
to have a stiff neck or a sore throat taking 
supper out of doors, “ And a stiff neck 
with me,” he remarked, dolefully, “ is no 
laughing matter.” 

After a few' more creatures had taken their 
seats and tht; tables w'ere beginning to get 
uncomfortably crow'ded, the secretary-bird 
and the toucan carne bustling in arm in arm. 

“'Fhere she is!” cried the secretary-bird, 
spying out Girlie at once and hurrying up to 
her. “ Where’s the mullingong ? ” he de- 
manded. 

‘‘ I’m very sorry ” began Girlie. 

“ Don^t .say you haven’t been able to find 
him,” interrupted the secretary-bird. 


“Oh, no; I did find him,” said Girlfe, 
“ but I’ve unfortunately lost him again,” and 
she told the secretary-bird all about it* 

“ Dear me, very careless,” he muttered, 
“ very careless indeed.” 

“Such a stupid thing to lose a mullim 
gong ! ” said the toucan. “ If it had hviH\ a 
collar-stud now, or an ear-ring, or attyfhiilg 
of ///rt/ sort, we might have believed you - 
hut a mullingong ! Look at me ; / don’t go 
about losing mullingongs Tve never lost a 
mullingong in my life,” and he held his liead 
on one side and niatle a most ridiculous 
attempt at looking virtuous. 

“ Well, / don’t make a fmietii'e of it,” saul 
Girlie, rather irritably, for she w'as beginning 
to get very tinal of this eontinual fattH 
finding. “ Voii talk as though I had \usi 
a dozen instead of only one, and he was a 
.stupid little thing at thal.” 

“ 'That s enough," said the .secrelaiV' 
bird. “ I see you don’t realize how serious a 
thing it is to lose a mullingong ; hut, how 
ever, that must stand over for the [irosent. 
What about the supjjer? ” 

“Well, you see,” explained Girlie, begin 
ning to leel ([uite alarnual as sht* glanced 
around at the luingry-looking crowd ot 
animals seated at the tables, “you didn’t tell 
me what to order nor where to order it, so \ 
don’t c}iiite st‘e how' you (Hnild expert nu' 
to 

'l’h(‘ .secretary-bird glared wildly at tht^ 
toucan and then cried, “She hasn’t orderial 
it!” in a horrified voiev. “Do you know 
w'hat this means ? ” he deiiumded, speaking 
in a very Iioarse, hurried whisper. 

“What /.V the matter?” a.sked the lion, 
coming iij) at this moment. “ What does all 
this delay mean? We are all w'aiting loi 
supper.’’ 

“1 scarcely like to tell you,” began thc^ 
secretary-bird ; “ but she slie hasn’t evt*n 
ordered any.” 

“ What ! ” shouted the lion, with a growl. 

“ What ! ” snarled the hyena, who had 
followed behind. 

“ What ! ” cried the tiger, showing hi.s 
teeth. “ Not ordered the .supper after all ? ” 

Most of the animals rose from the table 
and glared at Girlie. “ Wiiat ! ” tlu^ all 
cried, “ no supper ! ’ 

Terribly alarmed at the turn affuirH ha4 
taken, Girlie exclaimcxl in a voitxi that W'O# 
a little shaky, in spite of herself ; ^ 

“ Well, I’m sure 1 ufish I could supply 
you with a .suitable supper,” she licgan, 
‘‘but ” 

Before the words were scarcely out of lu‘r 
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' 1 HKV A I 1 CRIED- ‘no supper 1 ’ 


mouth the tables were suddenly covt;red 
with all sorts of delicious dishes, and, 
singular to say, in front of each animal was 
a plate containing just the kind of food he 
was most partial to. 

In an instant Girlie realized what had 
happened. 

She had used the second of the wishes which 
the pixies had promised her, 

CHAFJ'ER XI. 

THE KANGAROO OBLIGES. 

“ rHAT was a very clever way of getting 
supper, 1 must say. How did you manage 
it ? asked the secretary-bird, when every- 
body had settled down to the tables and 
Girlie had found a vacant place between 
him and the toucan. 

'fhere was a plate of strawberries and 
cream, and two or three wafers, in front of 


her, so Girlie began to eat 
them; arguing to herself 
that since she had pro- 
vided the feast she might 
as well enjoy some of it 
herself. 

“How did you manage 
it?'' repeated the secre* 
tary-bird, 

“ Why, the pixies, you 
know,” said Girlie, “ pro- 
mised that I should have 
three washes granted, and 
this was the second ol 
them. 1 must say," she 
added, regretfully, “I 
must say I would rather 
not have wasted it in this 

way, though 1 ” 

“ Wasted, indeed ! ” ex- 
claimed the secretary-bird, 
pecking at his dish. “ You 
evidently do not recognise 
what a serious matter it 
would have been for you 
if the supper had not 
arrived just when it did.” 

“Yes, it w’^as a narrow 
squeak, wasn't it ? '' laughed 
the hyena, who sat opposite 
him, leaning across and 
grinning as well as he 
could, considering that his 
mouth was full of pigeon- 
pie. 

“ How wide is a narrow 
squeak?” asked the toui'an, 
giving Girlie a nudge. “ I’m 
always inventing conun- 
drums like that ; there are such a lot of 
things want answ^ering, ih the world. For 
instance, here’s another. ‘ Where does the 
fire go to when it goes out?' and ‘How 
sharp is a pointed remark ? ' I could go on 
like that for hours and hours,” he declared, 
“ and you'd never be able to guess the 
answers.” 

» “ By -the -bye,” said the secretai^- bird, 
hurriedly drawing the programme out of his 
pocket, “I should think it's about time for 
your song now, isn't it ? ” 

“ Oh, I can't sing,” protested the toucan ; 
“ I've got a cold. Ask the kangaroo, there's 
a good fellow\'’ 

“ Or she might do something,” suggested 
the secretary -bird, pointing at Girlie, 

“ Oh, no ; we .shall have (|uite enough 
of her with the bagpipes and the 
musical glasses,” said the toucan, some- 
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what rudiily. “ Ask the kangaroo to give 
us a song/' 

I'he seeretury-bird rapj)ed the tal)k\ and 
presently the kangaroo stood up, and every- 
i)ody shouted out ; 

“ Hush 1 ” and “ Silence ! " And then, 
wheit all was (|uiet, the kangaroo lii‘gan : — 

I mot an erran<l-l)oy one day, 

11 is liair wa.s fieny red, 

And when I asked him how he did, 

“ What’s that to you ? ” he said. 


No\\ 1 am }^ood, and kind, and mild, 
And very, very meek ; 

And so I smiled and patted l)im. 

And yet he ciied, “ What cheek ! ” 

** Nay, don't behave like lliat !” I cried. 

“’ Twere better surely far 
T<» treat your elders witli resfiiect,’' 

1 le only answered, “ Yah ! 

“Come, come, »ny little man !” t cried. 

“If I’m polite to you, 

\\)U, too, shouhl Iw polite to niie.” 
lie turned and shouted, “ boo ! " 


WPSi 
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Now ^*Boo aiwi ‘‘ Yah J” are words 
To hear a young^er use ; , , . 

And so I shook that bov Until j ‘ 

He trembled in his snoes. 

I picked him up, I threw him down, 

I pushed him here and there, v 
I boxed his ears, 1 pinched his arms, ; 

. I dragged him by the hair. ' 

Then, though, as T remarked before, 

Tm very, very meek, 

I kicked that wretched youth into 
The middle of next week. 

To Girlie’s Surprise everybody took out 
their pocket-handkerchiefs and began to 
weep. 

“ What are they doing that for ? ” she 
asked of the toucan. 

I don’t know,” he said, sniffing loudly 
and wiping, his eyes. “ It’s .supposed to he 
a pathetic song, and w’c are doing it out of 
compliment to the kangaroo. 

1 see,” said Girlie. “ Well, 1 think it 
nm rather severe of the kangaroo to treat 
the boy like that, though he certainly did 
behave very rudely, didn’t he ? ” 

“ Boy.s,’^ remarked the toucan, severely, 
“ are always rude, so that isn’t the reason 
why the story was i3athetic.” 

“ Why was it, please ? ” asked Girlie. 

“It was principally because his hair was 
fiery red,” declared the toucan. “ If it had 
been any otlier colour it w'ouldn’t have 
happened, you see.” 

“ Why ever not ? ” asked Girlie, who 
couldn’t see what the colour of the boy’s hair 
had to do with the matter. 

“Why, you see, it. wouldn’t have rhymed, 
you know. For instance, if it had been 
black it wrould have gone like this : — 

T met an errand-])oy one day, 

His hair . was long and black ; 

And when 1 asked him how he did 
He bowed politely back. 

Or if it had Ijeen brown, you know, it would 
have occurred somehow like this : — 

I met an err^ml')>oy ona day, 

His hair was chesitnut -brown, 

And wbep l/aiked him bow he did 
He tuipiisd and knocked me down ; 

which 'woUd! quite a different 

ending to It's wonderful what a 

lot depends apte 456 colour of your hair.” 

Before Girlie answer a commotion 

at the other 6nd of t;he table capsed them all 
to look around, apd ihey cbiild see that the 
giraffe, had got up:\ from the tattle and w^as 
anxiously looking dyer :ihe around the 

courtyard.' ' / 

Presently he drew his 
announced, in a terrifiad voiced-- r ' 

** cams one a/ f 


v;' ;;v': 

■'“.Tke' keeper'!' the /'.keeperl-'”" 
animals, and immediately the 'qtAbst 
fu^on prevailed;' The itreatiires 
from tlje tables, upsetting plates^ dishes, 
tarts, fruit, cake, and all the other good* 
things with which they had I>een loaded. : 

Then they all rushed to the farther end of 
the courtyard and watched the entrance, to 
the maze with the greatest of anxiety. 

Presently a man in the uniform worn by ,, 
the keepers at the Zoo made his appearance, ■ 
carrying a lantern, and yawning, and rub- ' 
bing his eyes as though he were scarcely- 
awake. ^ ,r 

“ Halloa ! ” he exclaimed, .starting back in 
alarm wffien he saw the crowd of animals, y 
“ be these ? ” y ’a 

The lion gave a low^ growl and the;1i^^ 
drew farther back. : ; y ; , 

“ Sure an’ I must be dreaming,” mtJtlieSid 
the man, rubbing his eyes. “ They 
have got loose.” ' . 

“ Why not ? ” demanded the lion. 

“ Because because,” stammered fhe man, 
looking perfe('tly bewildered at hearing the 
lion speak, “because it’s ohnatural ; and for 
yez to be speakin’, too ; sure I can’t under- 
stand it at all, at all.” 

“ WVll, one thing is certain,” said the lion, 

“ we’re »ot going back to our cages till ^e’re 
ready. Are we?” he asked, appealing to 
the Olliers. 

A chorus of angry yells and growls 
answered him. 

“Ach -no — for ! By no meanis. Certainly 
not ! ” cried the man, trembling in every 
limb. “ I wouldn’t be afther, ’J^$kin’ . yer 
honours to be doin’ such a thing.' j/lt’s Only 
a bit of a creathur called a muUingon^ that 
I’m afther. He got dht Of me pasket just 
now, and I shall get into thro, able sure if J. 
don’t take him back.” , ' 

“The mull ingong ! ” cried thd toucan, 
thrusting himself forward and pointing at 
Girlie. “ Why, she took him out of your 
basket while you were ' asleep, and, Imt 
him.” . ' > 

“Yes, I did,” admitted GMie* , 

“Very well, then,” sdd the w 
the keeper. “ Youd betta^Take het and lock . 
her up in his place.” f ' 

“Yes, yes! .Lock her hp I Lock her 
up 1 Jilhputed all the animals. f * 

V|f a cage, said the toucan/ spitefully ; 

“ then, we can go and poke ijt her with 
umbreflas w’alkingrstick.s, and make rude 
remarks aboqt her personal appearance^ like 



t Cl um n 

thb human creatures do about us every day indeed, that Girlie had the greatest difficulty 
of our lives.” ^ in keeping up with him. 

“ But '— protested the keeper. Through the lanes tliey (lashed, first 

“ I^ck her up ! ” growled the lion, in a along one and then another, till presently 
ferociovts voice. Girlie bec'amc so tired and i)reathle«s that 

The keeper ^ave one terrified glance and she felt .she really could go any farther, 

then Caught Girlie’s hand and dragged her so she threw herself down on a bank ol' 
after Jiinrt, grass. 

“Come on, quick! quick!” he sTiouted, “ Ach ! sure,” said the keeper, listening 
running as quickly as he could; so fast, intently, “I think they're afther us again—'} 
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can hear the^m c:omin^, $ure. To think that 
I should live to be frightened to death in 
this Way."^ He had scarcely finished speaking 
when first one and then another of the animals 
appeared round the corner, till the little lane 
was completely filled with them. .They all 
looked very angry, and Girlie began to get 
very frightened indeed. 

“ Oh, dear ! she murmured, “ I wish - ' I 
really do ^ that I had never come to this 


in her own little bedroom at home, while the 
early morning sun was shining in at the 
window% 

‘‘0-oh !” she murmured, half regretfully. 
“Then it’s all "been a dream. Or,” .she 
thougl^t* “perhaps it rea/fy ha.s happened, 
and the three wishes have been fulfilled, ^ 

“ Let’s see. What was the last ? Oh, yes ; 
1 wished that I never had gone to the garden- 
party at all. So I suppose, if it was granted, 



“THfcN ir's ALI, iJliKN A DKfvAM." 


horrid garden-party. Everything seems to go 
wrong, somehow.^’ 

The words were scarcely uttered when a 
most singular thing happened. 

The ferocious faces around her seemed 
gradually to relax into smiles, and one by one 
the animals seemed to vanish slowly away. 

The lion and the lioness, the toucan and the 
secretary-bird, “ Thuthan ” and “ Thamuel,” 
the adjutant and the porcupine, faded into 
space. 

I'he trees rose into the air and floated 
away, and everything about her seemed .to 
change, till presently she found that she was 


that I never lid ^(^0 there. Dear me, it>’s all 
very puzzling,” she said, with half a sigh, as 
she got up and began to dress. 

Girlie often went to the Zoo after, this, and 
really did make the acquaintance of the 
mullingong, and she never saw the lions and 
tigers and other dangerous animals without 
thinking of her adventures ; and she always 
felt thankful to see the bars between her and 
them, remembering that but for the j)ixies’ 
three wishes there is no knowing what might 
have become of her at the strange garden- 
party at which she had been a guest. 


The End. 




Forms in Falling IFafcr. 

P>v John Swai tham. 

JlUiSt rated with rhotoi^raphs tahcti at the /juver Ren hcnhaih hy i», R, Ha I lam 

with f(K'al • plane exposttrt^s of one one 
thousandth and ()iu‘ two thousandth [>arts of 
one second. Thi^y are of high sidcntilit 
interest as the nearest re])r<.‘sentation which 
can be compassed by hiimun agency of the 
ac'tiial forms assumed at a gi\en momi^nt ol 
time by water falling through space. At tiu* 
dat(‘ on which they wcae taken the volume of 
water was l>y no mea?is so largi* as usuab a 
chiincc whi('h (*nabled the canuTa to per 
petuate (illustration No. 2) at least one 
register that is almost unique. 

Picture-makers have long been accustomed 
to represent flowing water by a series ol' 
t)arallel straight lint^s. Wlien the simulated 
water was supposed to be falling, the lines 
were parabolic (curved), to represent the 
well-known arched form assumed by a mass 
of water when precipitated over a high plai'e 
at speed. Unfortunately, the fortns of water 
in motitni are about as complex as such 
representations would lead us to us.'^imut that 
they are simple. They are so c<jmple\ that 
it is very difficult to describe the hydraulic 
laws, which they invariably obey, in simple 
language. 

Let us .suppose that we stand by tlte 
side of one of the shallow rectangular 
wooden troughs in which water is fretpiently 
^Med” to a millrwheel. The sides and 
bottom of the trough are perfec tly level, but 
the same can seldom be said of the surface. 


HE River Reichenbach issues 
.from the Rosenlaui Udacier 
behind the Wetterhorn, and, 
running down the valk;y which 
bears its name, form?^opposite 
to the village of Meiringen a 
magnificent first or “ Up{)er Fall ” l.)y plunging 
over a cliff two hundred feet deep. After this 
initial leap the stream j)asses through a steep, 
rocky gorge, the walls of whifh are in places 
fifty feet liigh. 'Phe course of the Reichen- 
bach through this gorge is extremely troubled, 
for it is really nothing else than a series of 
falls* and rapkls, one dozen or more in 
number. At the foeft of this chain the water 
gathers in an immense pool worn out t)f the 
solid rock by untold ages of friction, wlience 
it emerges in a final leap known as the “ l>ower 
Fall.’’ This cascade is from forty to fifty k^et 
high, but the breadth of the ledge over which 
the river plunges, the raggedness of its bed 
and sides, no le.ss than the volume of \\ater, 
makes it one of the finest spectacles of the 
kind in all the Alps. History even relates 
that it was by a supposed accident at this spot 
that Sherlock Holmes for long passed beyond 
the ken of friend and foe alike, and a glance 
at the first illustration will give an i(lea of 
the unpleasant sensations which must have 
accompanied his fall into the abyss. 

'Fhe i^rhotographs of the I^ower Reichen- 
bach reprewhured in these pfige.s were taken 
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A very slight examination shows us that 
the surface s€€ms to wear an appearance as 
if of many lihes pointing clown the current. 
These lines are, moreover, distinctly “ wavy ” 
— they convey an impression to our,, eyes 
such as , that received from a scrutiny of a 
large flag undulating in a gentle breeze. 
Let us now slip into the trough a board, 
broad enough to completely bar the passage 
from side to side, but, in depth, less than the 
height of the water. A swell at once appears 
a little behind the exact spot beneath which 
we know that the hidden obstruction lies, 
and this swell perpetuates its form upstream 
from the dam, each swetl in the series being 


a trifle smaller than that lying nearer to the 
dam. 'The upstream or back curve of each 
swell further . exhibits a series of latitudinal 
striae or ridges. The swells remain stationary 
in relation to the sides of their channel, and 
are called eddy-waves or ripples. 

It might be supposed that, if a stream were 
dammed in .such ^ ’'V'ay that the stream pre- 
sently encountered tho obstruction only by 
passing through a lake or pool formed behind 
it, the shock causiiJpig 'the nipples of which we 
have spokett,w6iild:^e, to speak, diluted ; 
that the running Water wohld gradually merge 
its energy in the stlllhessMof 3 ie ’pool The 
.shock and its effects .are hot^ however, 
diminished one whit, , transferred 

bodily and complete to which 

the running .stream first meets tihitf head '' 
of still water. ; if"''? ’ \ 

If we now obstruct the 


the same trough by a stake or othe^ objeejt, 
tbalt only impedes one part of its course^fhe 
complete latitudinal swell is changed for ohe' 
that assumes the form of a parabola, .the>. 
diverging edges of which will open more or 
less rapiflly, according to the velocity of the ^ 
stream.* As soon as these divergent rippled * 
strike the banks they turn inwards, until 
their curves meet and once more repeat; 
the outward figure. 'Two such obstruc- 
tions placed in a latitudinal line cause a . 
double series of parabolic oval figures. The , 
re.sult in either case is to cover the Surface/, 
of the stream with a series of lozenge-; 
shaped ripple lines which are the typical 
phenomenon observable ih 
all running water, arid may 
be seen in the second 
photograph reproduced in, 
this article. In fact, every 
irregularity on the bailka; 
or bed of runhjng/ / 
produces a, series 
torted lines Soiseflge-' 
shaped pattern %hich^ lice 
the waves of the sea^ ddes 
not register a motion of the 
water, but is an indjcaltion 
of the directWjj^ ip which the 
motion of tlie water is pro- 
ceeding. The series cross 
and recross, each separate 
figure is more elongated 
than its precursor, and each 
point of contact between 
two figures, -or a figure and 
‘an obstruction, excuses the 
birth of a new seri^. 

We have said .tlxat artists 
have been content to simulate the appear^ce 
of falling water by drawing a series of parallel 
curved lines, as though tlpise lihei^ represented 
the courses followed by so many parts of the 
falling mass. But if there is ahy stlch 
regularity in the component parts of a waterfall 
it occurs horizontally and not perpendiclukrly 
(No. 2). A body of water, for example, 
pitches over the summit of a fall in a more , 
or less continuous sheet ! Halfiwiy dowti " 
the descent it appears as a 'Wss of irofibleS f 
undulations (Nos. 5 arid 6). / At the toot |t 
is a broken agglomeration of^jdetached masses 
and drops (No. 3). ^ , 

A stream of running water, viewed in a 
favourable light, seeriis to have a sefii^s of 
longitudinal undulations wavering along th^ . 
surkce. , Looking at a jet of falling ^ater/ . 
tye always ipte appareiit pulsations in the' 
m^s, and diese pul^tions actual fact, for 
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'• >^hie vlb^tlmiit (xmn 
se<jtiiient itJil , thehe 
causes cdtrj%tihj(!atu 
themselves ^ thtms 
causes, thus Irnnhic 
ing yet more ‘’ vilim 
tions/* not f0®liing 
that the cohla«)t oi 
each ripple with its 
neighbours deUi 
mines the birth of yet 
another series ol rip 
pies, innally, becauHv' 
the progression c»l 
water is periodic .and 
not ('onliiuious, jet 
vaiies tVoin jet, ami 
the variation produt (‘s« 


'we qrily need to glance at the ‘‘edge” of a 
fall, or the point at which water is issuing from 
a hose, in order to see that the flow is not 
continuous but periodic that it proc eeds by 
a series of spurts (No. 7). 'The first photo- 
graph showin^i^^ general view of the Lower 
Rcichenbach fell also demonstrates this 


new serial tremors to swell the almost in 
credible aei umulation of their aecumulations. 
Such a thing as two parallel lines of motion 
dowai the length of a fall is beyond imagina 
tion. 'The second illustration aecomptinying 
this article gives a truly worujerful denioU' 
strationof the truth of this. Noti^ parlit'itlarlv 


clearly, 'rhere are no straight edges to the 
masses of water, but the outline of ej^ch mass 
is undulated. A less complicated exarnffle of 
the phenomenon may be studied l)y watc'h- 
ing the wavy line assumed by a column of 
smoke issuing from the open mouth of a 
smoker when he simply l^ts the vapour 
escape — he “holds his breath” — in a 


several almost perfect “ parabolic lo/.cng(’s 
towards the right of a cxntral line and near 
llu* foot of the pic'ture. 

1'he entire mass of a flowing stream doc ^ 
not move at the same? speed. I'arlly because^ 
friction at the sides and alut)g the bottom 
is more appreciable, partly because wlmt; is 
called capillary tenjiion within the mass 


room without draughts, 


for 

the fire 

But h less elastic 
air,;:'tind it is 
visible* ^ ‘ .. 'll ;teg.feiie'rs^) 
upon, 

va^ibg . 

subject|^<;a9 
.flows .along/'':' -'"Bdt' 
telis 

■|P[|PPI|PPPPHP|Hp^ 

(Obstruction at, the side ' 
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causes the jet to tend to assume a (‘vlindrical 
form, the water enters upon a “fall” in a 
series of V-shaped tongues, with their angles 
in advance. 

But w^hile the central portion (^f eac h mass 
tends to move faster than its outer edges, 
these edges tend, for ('crtain reasons, to 
assume a form hc'st rlesorihahle as a series of 
knotted cords. "I'his kind (jf undulatioi: is 
no other than our old friends the ripples 
which lorm above a stationary dam in the 
('ourse of a stream ; and as the back of e ach 
swell in the i)la('id stream carried a series of 


latitudinal strue, so now^ these stria; cross over 
and cover the tongue of each jet with a 
system of the familiar lo/enges. 

But when the tongue of water j(*lted owv 
the lip of the fall, the lateral molei ules weie 
deflected towards thec'entix^s owing to a com- 
plicated arrangement of what is ('ailed their 
horizontal centrii)etal (centre seeking) velo- 
city, while the central molecules in the tongue 
w^ere urged outwards by a similar ('entrilugal 
(centre-flying) force. 

The point of e(|ui librium for any f)bjc('t 
suspended by a single cord from a fixed point 
is to be found in the position at w’hich the 
object will hang motionless-— at w'hich it will 
“ come to rest ” of itself after exhausting any 
impulse that may have ('.iiused it to oscillate 
as it hung. If you move the suspended object 
an inch to the right of that point, and release 
it, it will swung across the point of eejuilibrium 
until it reaches a point one ini'h beyond it. 
Then it swings back, and so continues swing- 


ing for an indefinite time until friction 
between the air through which the object 
moves, and at the j)()int of suspension, finally 
brings it to rest at its point of natural ecjuili- 
brium. The jet of water over a fall 

possesses a similar [)()int of e(]uilibrium, and 
it arrives at this i)oint at the precise instant, 
of assuming the ('vlindrical form to wdiich, by 
its very natun*, the jet is perj)ctually endea- 
vouring to return. But to reac'h this i)oint 
of ecjiiilibrium the jet wvnt through a S(’rit‘Sof 
oscillations, longitudinal and lateral, wu’thin 
its mass. It cannot thiTcforc rest at its 
p o i 11 1 of e ejui- 
librium, but oscil- 
lates beyond it. 

Thus the V-shaped 
longue, which con- 
tracts until at its 
tip its section is 
approximately cir- 
cular, immediately 
expands again into 
a stream the* 
breadth of which is 
at right angles to 
the breadth of the 
stream above its 
y)oint of issue on 
the fall. Hut this 
in its turn contrai'ts 
(in its atterni)!^ to 
assimu; the ('vlin 
dri('al form), only lo 
c\[)and again later- 
ally oiK'e more. 
'This process is 
n.*pealed so that there results a chain of dis('s 
or lo/enges, the set'tions of w'hich may be 
represented by a diimli-bell lying flat on the 
gtound and [)lace(l alternately at right aifgles 
lo and jxirallel to the edgi; of the trough. Disc 
thus prodiK'ing disc in endless .succession, the 
jet assumes tlu* form of a knotted rope, the 
})lain sec'tion of which would apyiear like a 
cross with round instetad of Sfjuare end.s. Add 
to this that thc‘ scTies of disc's are being elon- 
gaU'd monuaitarily as the speed of the mass 
acc eleratc's ; that suc'cessive discs form with- 
out regard to their precursors /.c., one sw^ells 
out before the other has contractecl ; that new 
di.scs leap into their serial existence whenever 
the thickened edge;s of two others (dash ; 
finally, that the “ rojie” is whirling corkscrew'- 
wise ; and some vague idea of the all but 
indescribable complexity of serial undulations 
in each of the myriad “ ropes ” forming the 
“mass” of a fall may be conceived. There 
is no place in the fall for a straight line, nor 



MiJiMs IN paizIng ‘immit. 









6.— SKCIION FKOM THE HEART OF I HE FAI.I--TIIIS I'HOTOGKAI'H KKl’KCMK’CEt. J HE 
AFi’EAKANCB OP THE WATER AS 11' IMFKKSSRO 1 TSEEF ON THE Fl.ATK OUKI^G AN 
EXPOSURE OP ONE TWO* rUOU‘«ANi>7 H I'AKT OF A SPXOND. 


'cManifiel ^ 

;]miinicates’ tiif 

those moteeules c>| the 

f ivers which to^c)) |t, 
’riction— hetwceiV; 
molecule ami Tholecule 
within the mass of 
water ; betweeh each 
mole<'ule of water aiu) 
the banks and roeki ' 
a n (1 1) c (I of 1 h c 
stream ; between (he 
water and the aii 
through which it k 
rushing -*.slep.s in. At 
the foot of tlie tall 
there is the rebound 
both of water and td 
disi)laced atmosphere. 
Wherever tlie water 


even for a true parabolic line. 'Fhcre is endless touches its (containing channel it suffers fkMO 
disorder of order (No. 5), and the whole series a despairing desire to adhere to it. It crawls 
of series are throbbing with liorizontal as well around corners, trickles along edges, or »purt!| 
as vertical oscillations. Finally, every point off at any erratit’ angle instead of falling 
upon the edge or bed of the fall is also “straight.” And yet, despite this chaos> Sc) 
pulsing with a chaos of mingled vibrations, omnipotent arc the eternal rules und^ir 

which further disturb the waters at every wbi('h the water moves, that in the heart of 
poin^ of contact. In the tamest fall in tlie the itk^sI tumultuous swirl the camera never 
world not one single dro[) oi water* reaches fails to register some adlicrence, sonic 
the bottom by the direct road. obedience to the ty[>ical “ paralxdic 

Let us attempt to list a few of the fijn'cs lozenge ” tbrmation which is the first “form 
at work, each determining series on series of of falling water,” 
vibrations, every one of 
which is interfering 
with its neigh bemrs’ 
regular operations. The 
watei; arrived at the 
lip of the fall with ^ 
certain speed, and this 
speed is accelerated 
with every inch of pro- 
gress. Each “ tongue- 
jet ” is already oscil- 
lating as it “ lips Ihe 
fall. Instantly the 
laws of jt$ own weight, 
inertia, cOjhesion ; 
centrifugal, t^entriipetal, 
and hehcoidal tenden< 
cies, also the same 
tendencies in all its 
neighbours, sei^e upon 
each separate molecule 

iri the flow. All these , , , 

\ • i' HULUW T^tAT ^ 

VtOtatlOnS COmmum'^ mss the brink in a RscytiAK 



VoL 
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WORD -BLOTS/ 



'HIOMAS llAkDY. SIK ITFNKY IRVINC, 1II)\ 1 !• KRV. KI 1 . MA UlJl< . 






Most people are probably aware 
of the strange and quaint designs 
to be obtained by writing a word 
upon a piece of paper and then 
folding the sheet along the middle 
of the letters while the ink is 
still wet. But few, we think, will 
be prepared to find that suitable 
words so treated will ^give such cunous 
results as thosei shown on this page. , Espe- 




(ially striking are those produced 
by the names of w^ell- known j)er- 
sons, shown in the second row, 
of which Mr. Thomas Har<ly’s 
may he held to take the prize. 
Doubtless many of our readers, 
with such results before them, will 
be glad to renew their acquaint- 
ance with an old pastime and to try to rival 
the specimens here given. 



Curiosities. 


Copyright, 1905, by George Newnes, Limiteth 


f /fV shaH hr (r/ad to receive ConfHihitions to this section ^ and to pay for such m are cureftaii} 



A TRAMP SCULPTOR. 

“This stone vase stancis in a garden at Stow 
marktt, Suffolk. It is ijuile unicjue. O^e day a 
tramp called at the yard ol the local .sltmoniason and 
askea for work. T he stoneiii.ison gave him a block 
of stone, and he rapidly produced the vase shown 
in the phf>togra}7h. After being paid for his work lie 
disappeared. The middle section bason thetu‘e trunk 
a monkey, a tortoise, a frog, lizard‘s? etc.” — Nigeria. 

AN ICE PALAC K. 

“At the first glance this monument seems to be 
built of marble. T'his is not the case, howe\er, for it 
is entirely and solely made of ice. It is built every 


year at tlic lop of the * Kdnig.sstuhl,' a monnUlin 
of alxmt one thousand sexen huutlred feet, Hot fur 
fiom Heidelberg. The local imikeejMjr ennslttKTs 
it out ol ice l>l<H'ks made by means of mebtl 
frames. The building is about seven yards high ami 
of the same wirlib, and on tlie fiout reliefs of ibe 
Kmperor and tin* (irand Duke of Ikwlen me to 
be seen. When illiiminaled at night this stiangx 
j)nlace attracts a crowd of spectators.^’ Ml. Allied 
Rergcnthal, ^4. Saidinia Teiiaee, (ilasgow'. 



NOP^ll.irv IN ITNCER- 


NAILS. 

“ T'h(‘ al)()\'e photo shows a 
long-nailed CTiinaman, His long 
tingei * nails, winch tlie a\erage 
white man looks upon only 
as ail ohjcc't of euno'.it), aie 
regarded in the Kloweu Kmgilom 
as a sign of nolMliiy, 'To *»i)tain 
nails of this length is no easy 
mattt'r, as the nails are Inmined 
and trained for this purport irtan 
the \ery cradle, and the p(»ssessor 
ninst have a .servant to ati< nd to 
his every want. The ends t‘f the 
delicate nails are protectctl hv 
silver or gold shiehh wt with 
precious stones, to match the ear- 
rings and jewelled fan The 
(Trinese beau is as proud of bis 
long tinger-nail.s as the Chinese, 
kdiehi of her Jimall feet. Phi'to, by 
C. C Vierce and Co.” Miss 
Viola White> Aurora, JNebr^ska. 
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WANTED--“ EX^UCATION." 

“If any evidence were lackii^g of the ^ 
urgent necessity for amending the existing 
system of education, I think the enclosed 
photo, would .su])ply it. Perhaps some of 
your readers could suggest a s}slem of even- 
ing continuation classts suitable for bill- 
posters and other ‘ literary ’ people.’' — Mr. 
l\ R. Jackson, I, l,)unolly (Xaideiis, ll»ro.\, j 

Glasgow. 

HOUSE-MOVtNd KX'J'RAOKDINAKV. •' '* 

,“The two pictures reproduced are of a ten roomed 
house which originally stood in Cliula V'lsta, .San I )iego 
County, California. The owner desired it mo\ed 


San Diego Bay for a distance of six miles ; and 
then, after unloading, the house wa« taken to 
its final resting-place, another mile by latid, 
or a total distance of nine miles- The whole 
time consumed in the moving was two days of 
tep%ours each. Not one piece of pUisier was 
displaced from start to finish. The photos, were 
taken by Mr. II. R. Fitch, San Diego. ’’—Mr. 
G. (). Jenner, San Diego, Cal., U.S.A. * 

A “ KNJFK-HULLET,” 

“ On the 8th September, 1904, the Royal 
Engineers (Europeans), stationed at Sierra 
Leone, West Coast of Africa, held a practice 
shoot on the new rifle range, Cjiassfields, about 
a mile out of Freetown, recently crnistructed 
by them. On firing my third shot I noticed 
only a small puff and no recoil. Having 
ejected the cartridge case, I noticed ilie bullet 
jammed in ibe bairel about three inches dc^wn 
from the breech, and put il down to a defective 
cartridge. 1 laving no means, on the range, of 
clearing the barrel 1 finished off my remaining 
rounds witli a comrade’s rifle. Oh arriving at 
the barracks 1 proceeded to the Sierra Leone 
Fortress Company Royal Engineers’ (Natives) 



office and obtained a cleaning-rod, and, on the bullet 
being fenced out, to our great astonishment a Wade 
of a knifeViis found fixed to it. The lound was taken 
from an ordinary packet 
of ten, dated 1898, and 
,| bound up in the usual 
' ' I way, and the packet in 

its turn was-one of ten 
taken indiscriminately 
from the company’vS 
stores. I send you the 
actual bullet, w'ith blade 
attached, whicli, was 
rather bigger than the 
bore, and show's the re- 

sislance offered to its 

ejectment.” — Quarter- 
master- .Sergeant W. J. 
Gibson, Royal Engi- 
neers, Sierra Leone. 


to San Diego City ; InU 
the labour of hauling 
by land was too great, , 
and il was therefore 
decided to send it by 
way of the San Diego 
Bay, on whose shores 
both towms are built. 

The first stage, shown in 
the alxjve photo., was |||^^ 
by land->*two miles— to " 
a wharf, where it was 
transferred to an im- 
mense coal-harge* Trip 
number two, sbo.wn^ ,, 
h<jrewitli» wt^’^up tbe , 




cuEiosirms 




A TORNADO 
TRAP. 

Readers of the 
$tpry etititled 
‘‘The Tornado 
Trap in the pre- 
$ent number will 
,be interested in 
this photograph of 
an actual “trap” 
or cellar, though 
it differs somewhat 
in details from the 
one there des- 
cribed. The sender 
says : “ The photo, 
I send you is that 
of a cyclone cellar, 
or storm cellar as 
they are usually 
called out here. A 
flight of steps 
leads down to a 



that the town 
lM»aist of."' ' Mr# 
Kustyiee Guilder, 
Itawdsey Alenori 
Woodbridge. 

ENOtlill AH 

US 

“My ph <M 
gm|:4t reOreseiU» i 
sign);R>urM ovrM’ ^ 
ja|>anese barber^ 
shop in 

Korea, and is rt, 
typical rxamph’ 

I nglish as site is 
‘Japped.’ Tht* 
explanatirm of the 
last two linen of 
the annoumxnnent 
IS that, as 
other natioits, Urn 


large stone cellar, almost th< whole 
of which is underground, and on llie 
approach of a l)ig storm or c\ clone, 
which can usually be seen several 
minutes beforehand, everyone rush 
to the cellar and securely fastens tl 
two doors at the entrance, as diirii 
the storms, which are pievaleiit 
that part of the ccniutr), houses a 
blow'ti (lowji, roofs taken entirely ( 
and carried several hundred yards, 
and the air is full of large stones, 
wood, and branches of trees,” Miss 
K, M. Stear, Niara Hotel, 615, Taylor 
Street, San Francisco, C'al. 

“ T H ?: IN K V 1 1' A H I C A M K I 
“After a smash in Lu\or, Fgvpt, 
1900 ! The inevitable camel is called 
into retpiisition to bear away the re- 
mains of one r)f the very levs' veincles 




diffeient mis and crafts form themselses into guihls,'* 
Mr. I). <). Wilt, Champion Hill, S.F. 

TfIK KKKIOCT OK AN EXPLOSION. 

“At the powder woiks here, Nanaimo, B.C., an 
exi)losion of ‘ gelignite ’ (»crurrcd which killed 
twelve men. This large iron rail W’as lying on the 
ground about twelve feel from ibe tree and about 
twenty-five feet from the explosive, the foice of which 
lifted the rail from the ground and w lapped it 
around the tree trunk as sh(>wn in the photograph.” 
Mr. F. II. (Ihough, Nanaimo, 1 {.(\ 
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itiDmng through the he^id ’’ 
— Mr* Kormjwi L. Cappel, 
27, Trinity Street, Cam* 
bridge 

MUSICAL FISHlNd 
“This IS a photograph, 
which f obtained whilst look- 
ing lound one of the large 
docks It Lnerpool ; it shows 
i uniqiu method of fishing 
Jht inglci has attached his 
line to the top of a stiff rod 
alx lit 1 >ard high and stuck 
firnih into the ground, while 
u the lop IS fixed a small 
lull, which rings when the 
fish t ikes a bite, thus 


HOW nil) II IHMvH ^ 

** My photo represents a portion of a l<ig, winch 
upon being sawn up at Leeds i short tinu ngo was 
found to contain a stone neirlythc si/t of ihiick 
When the siw refused to mike an) further pi igicss 
through the log the liUtrwis split, ind found cm 
iieddi d in Jjit heart w is the stone as shown in tlic plioto 
graph, which I took iinmcdiitcl) aftciNAirds 1 iiiiglit 
rntnlion tint the tree was aldti irul of iboul hflv eight 
to sixl) inclKSguth at the part wheu the slom w is 
No extii irdtniry mark is visible from the outside 
Mr \rthur A btorev, 99, Maikhim Avenue 1 ttds 


I ■' 


1 ',» 


PHANIINES 


I send you 


a plioto of the 
Llephantines 
baeh(l lephant s 
Bitx>k), Zuitch 


It IS not a jungle 
scene, but meredy 
the front part of 
au elephaht 
made of cement, 
wHh a pottba 
oC ite ftnim 




iltiuting the tishtrrnins nolict — Mr C W 
Cheelhim, kiikslill Avenue kirksliU, near Leeds 

• 

SlMKl S AS A-N^MUNIIION 
* A reminder of the di)S when eannon were fired 
with such imniunilion as spikes and nails is furnished 
l») the accompinving jihologi ipli, which is a 
poition of the thigh bine of i soldier It was 
dug up on Manlutten Islind with the huge spike 
ittuhcd \s shown in the jnclurc 1 vickntly the 
spike was fully as long is tlie original fsrne, and 


m 


IL 

wa> through 
the I’lone I^fore 
Us progress wa$ 


■'WM 










CWOSlflES, 






when ywng hui tfe 
tune In put iu^ tot though 
th^ vertebra of larj^r 

animal, with the' reinUt that* 
m the buck grew, tl»e vetit^bra 
became a fixture, bttifk 

was shot by Mr* IVkiu 
in the Uiienhage dkirid, 
and, judging front its 


■"? '>1 


’ ■" • 


AN orr;inal telephone. 

“ Daniel Drawbaugh, the inventor, living at 
Epcrly’s Mill, about twenty miles from Harrisburg, 
Pa,, still ha.s among his models an original telephone 
which he constructed years ago. Drawbaugh was one 
of the claimants of the invention of the telephone, 
and appeared in the cases at court against (Graham 
Bell. The decisir)!!, however, was declared in favour 
of Bell. The original is very crudely constructed, 
the transmitter being made of a tin can and portion 
of a pipe, the membrane being taken from an animal, 
not to mention other accessories, the wdiolc being 
attached to a board. The receiver consists of a cup, 
into which is placed a portion of a metallic sphere 
attached to a membrane (wdiich fits over tlie cup) by 
a metallic rocl.”--Mi. K. Ik Hackman, Philadelphia. 



the verlebia mus* f 
have been carried 
about in this pecu- 
liar pt>sition for at 
least two years” >, 

‘ Mr. Frank A. O. \ 

Pym, Public Mu- 
.scum. King Wil- 
liam's Town, Cape i 
Colony. 

CLOt'.S. ' 

“ I .send yr)U the 
pliotogia[)b of a ; 
number of clogs, 
cut and slacked for | 
drying. When dry 

are sent ti> I 
ICn gland to be f 
shaped and made i 
, mostly in Man- 
ester. What 
th ir ultimate desli- ... 

nation may be is 

rather pmblcniatical, but it is safe to saV that th 
maj(trity find theit w'ay to Ihitiany, where tin 
as they are called by our French neigh 
l»our.s, are .still in great favour among the peasantry, 
Tlie pliotograpli was taken at t.'lonmc), Co. Tip' 
ricrary.”— IVlrs. Hugh (». Cough, Westfield, Anmdd. 
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“ CANDLK(iKAI‘Hjj. 


“ A candlegraph is made by gcUinj^ a person to sit 
in a chair uilh his face between a board vvitii a 
piece of white paper pinned on to it and a lanif) or 
candle; a shadow of the profile of the sitter is thus 
thrown on to the p;mer. Another ])erson now draws 
a line round the shadow, the likeness i8 then cut out, 
and the put^ide portion of the paper pasted on black 
lincnettc. lly this nietliod, if care is taken, a very 
fair likeness can be obtained.” — Mr. A. H. ('oiiss- 
maker, 1,. Concrete \’illiis, Lehidy Road, Camborne. 



THK POWER OF A HURRICANE. 

“ 1 send voii a pholof^raph of a shingle which was 
blown from the roof of Cirange Hill House, Jamaica, 
and driven into tliis dry cocoanut, sixteen chains 
away, in Creat House Plantation, during the hurri- 
cane which octurred on August loth and nth, 1903. 
The shingle is firmly wedged into the cocoanut and 
will not (ome out.”" Mr. V, VV. Wilrner, Lothian 
House, Hyde, Isle of Wight. 


QUR readers are requested to look at a new 
publication, the first number of v/hich is now 
on sale, entitled ^ — 

THE 

GRAND MAGAZINE 


and which is issued under the same- auspices as 
“The Strand Magazine.” 



SHE’S ASLEEP,’ SAID THE HARQUI&” 
, ^ {See 247;) 



The Strand Magazine. 

Vol. xxix MARCH, 1905; No. 171. 


LAFAYETTE. 

and'^the story of the man who was his friend. 

By Max Pembkkton. 

Foreword. — 'I'his is the tribute of Zaida Kay, th(i friend and sometime th<‘ 
companion of the Manjuis de Lafayette, who, at the age of nineteeMi years, forsook 
his country and his family to embark his fortune and his life in the (^ause of fretalom 
and the liberty of a great j)eople. But twenty-one years of age liimsell when lu* 
accompanied the American agents to Paris in the year 177^), Zaida Kay was prcs^Mit 
at Bairen Flill and subsequently at the defeat of the British troops in Vorktown. 
Thence he returned to Franc'e, believing that he could lui of some service to (leiKial 
]..afayette, who had befriended him in a signal mannc'i in America, and was tlu'ii 
believed by the American people to be in soiiu^ grave peril by of his prin('i|>les 

and their practice in Paris, 'flic story of this adventurous journey is not the least 
satisfactory page in the life of a man of singularly attraeti\e ( liauK'ter and indomil 
able courage. Zaida Kay was first and foremost the friend ol Lafayeaie ; hut he was 
also a sterling soldier, who never forgot a kindness nor willingly did any mati an 
injury. His attempt to rescue the Munpiis fiom the jirison of ( )lnuitz tended in failure, 
but not in ignominy. Audit is well to know that fortune, often ca])ricif)Us, dealt justly 
with a man who did no evil that lived after him, nor eairied to his grave upon the. 
banks of the Potomae tlie aftermath of that harvest lus good deeils had reaped. 


CHAP'l'KR 1 . 

WHK^K ZAIDA KAY IS FOt'XD AT 
BORDEAUX. * 

T is very well known to all 
the world that M . de 
Lafayette, when he would 
have gone ovei»tt) the help of 
the American (.'olonies, was 
much beset by the ojiposition 
both of the CTOvermnent and of his family. 
As it* ibll to me to be of some service to 
him at that time, ancU particularly when lie 
quitted Paris in the year 1777, I can do no 
better than speak first of the event of his 
departure from France and of the dangers he 
evaded upon that occasion. 

Now, the .ship La Victoire^ which w^as to 
carry us to America, had been lying awhile 
in the Spanish port at Pasages, while the 
Marquis himself, the better to deceive his 
enemies, set out upon a visit to England ; 
and upon his return to Paris gave it out that 
he had abandoned his Quixotic notions and 
thought no more of them. Such a trick 
deceived few, his father-in-law, the Due de 
Ayen, not being among the number ; and it 
speedily became necessary either to put the 
project to the venture or to abandon it for 
all time. So it happened that he quitted 
Paris in the early days of April, and, deter- 

Vo!. ^XI^. — 31 - 


mined uijon gaining the ship, was ready, if 
need be, to sa(‘rili(*e liis fortune to that 
purpose. 

I did not ai'companv the young Marrfuis 
from tlie ('ajiilal ; but, il having been arrangtid 
that 1 should return to AmenVa upon his 
shi}), the third week of the numth found me, 
at iJordeaux ; and I refiaired at .once to Ins 
hotel, and there discovered him in a state ol 
great apjirehension and som<‘ (lesjKimleney. 
Thi‘. ship, which he had bought will) his own 
money, still lay at Pasages ; but his father 
iivlaw had sent the otluters after him to 
Bayonne, and he knew that evcTV road frcim 
the city was guarded. None the less, 1 dis 
covered that his resolution was unsliaki‘n, 
and that the same ideas of humanity and 
freedom animated him here uj)on the 
threshold of his venture as had eaint‘tl him 
the pity of the syc^ofiliants in the unions of 
Paris, 

“I am going to America, let them d(» what 
thev will,” he would say, and then, his young, 
earJfest fttce lighted up by a thought vvhi<'Ii 
gave it beauty, ho would continue t ‘M ladi 
must do as his own conscience teaches. 
The happiness of your cxmntry is intitnatelv 
related to the happiness of all humanity ; she 
will become the worthy and safe asylum ol 
virtue, of integrity, of tolt?rance, of eiittalitv. 



Coj>yrighl, 1905, by Max PumbertoH. in ihc tTnUcU Stales of Aiui* 
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and of a peaceful liberty. If the least of us 
can further her aims, should he be discouraged 
by his friends, even though they call him 
mad ? ” he added, with a laugh. 

I had heart enough for his sentiment ; but 
with the officers upon the high road waiting 
to clap him into a French prison, and his ship 
lying ready for us in a Spanish port, and but 
half a day’s grace to call our own, I was all 
for practice and none for philosophy, and so 
1 told him as civilly as a friend might do. 

“ Whatever they would do. Marquis,” I 
said, “ let it be our business to do it first. 
You have carriages and horses at your com- 
mand. Is there 
any law which for- 
bids us to make 
as good use of 
them in Bordeaux 
as we did in Paris ? 

1 ake my advice 
and put it to the 
hazard. We shall 
get nothing but 
old wine in this 
town, and a man 
may have too 
much of that. Be 
up and off while 
the officers are still 
indoors looking for 
you.” 

He liked my 
impetuosity, 
which was a good 
enough foil to his 
own prudence; it 
was plain, never- 
theless, that he 
was but half 
persuaded. 

I would most 
willingly obey you, friend Zaida,” said he, 
with a laugh, “ but do you forget that M. 
de Mauroy drove with me to Bayonne no 
more than three days ago ? Surely it is 
hazarding too much to believe that the 
people will not recognise me.” 

“ Do you go in that fine dress with the 
King^s gold laCe upon your shoulders they 
will certainly recognise you,” I admitted ; 
“none the less, there are other ways and 
other clothes,” I added, a little sharply, ^or 
his bom dread of authority in fine feathers 
was little to the liking of an American. , This 
he did not take amiss. 

. “ Here is good friend Zaida Kay ready to 
rpake a courier of me»” said he to M. de 
Mauroy. 


“The very thing ! ” cried I, jumping up at 
the words. “ Go as a courier you shall, 
while M. de Mauroy rides in the coach. A 
hundred guesses would not have done better 
for us, Marquis.” 

Well? we all stared at one another as men 
who have stumbled upon a great idea by* 
accident. Perhaps we should have argued it 
this way and that, putting all the pros and all 
the cons ; but the words were hardly spoken 
when the landlord came running in to tell us 
that the dragoons were at St. Jean de Luz, 
a little village upon the road beyond 
Bayonne, and that we had not an hour to 


lose. M. de Lafayette needed no other 
argument. 

“ 1 put myself in your hands,” said he. 
“ Let us go at once.” 

CHAPTER 11. 

THE INN AT ST. JEAN DE LUZ. 

Wk drove out of Bordeaux without loss of 
time. M, de Mauroy sat upon the Marquis’s 
left hand. I faced them and kept an eye 
upon the grooms who followed after with 
our horses. M. de Ivafayette’s preoccupation 
did not '-surprise me. If I wondered at all 
(and it was no hour for wonder) my astonish- 
ment expressed itself in a silent tribute to 
this exceptional man, who abandoned his 
family and his country that he might, by his 
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example, defend those new principles of 
liberty and freedom whose consideration 
then animated so large a pmiion of the 
civilized world* This could provoke both 
amazement and pity. I remembered his 
child-wife — but eighteen years of age, and 
t?wo years the mother of his little girl, 
Henriette. I recollected his fortune of six 
thousand livres a year ; the place and power 
awaiting him in Paris; the dolours which 
must attend his venture across the seas ; the 
trifling achievement which could in any case 
be looked for. “ You know not what you 
do,'^ 1 thought. And yet was it for me, an 
American, to speak my thoughts aloud? 
Nay ; I wished him God speed ” witli 
all my heart, and asked nothing better than 
to be of service to him in the days to come. 

Our journey to Bayonne proved tedious, 
but without event, ex('ept it were the hint of 
soldiers upon the road and of increased vigil- 
ance upon their part. VVe left that town 
upon the morning of the third day after, and 
were already three miles upon our road when 
we brought the carriage to a halt and began 
to prepare ourselves for the ordeal before us. 
An old man by the wayside, ready enough to 
tell us all he knew and more for a crown, 
gave us news of the dragoons and of the 
questions they had put to him. “ There 
were^six upon horses,” .said he, ‘‘and one 
that was a mighty fine gentleman.* Your 
Kx('ellencies will find them at .St. Jean de 
Luz, Do they pass by again, 1 will make 
it known that you are seeking them.” 
AVe thanked him for his tidings and bade 
him say, if any asked him, that M. de 
Lafayette and a party of gentlemen had 
driven out upon the road to Marseilles. At 
whicli he scratched his head and, laughing 
flatly at the Marquis he cried, “I’ll save 
your neck if I die for it, my brave boy.” And 
be it added tliat this merry old rascal was 
within an ace of bringing us all to grief at 
St. Jean de Luz. 

The Marquis was much perplexed when 
he heard that the dragoons had ridden on 
before us, but I hastened to point out to him 
that it was well for us they bad done so. 

“ They will not look for you in a village 
inn,” said I ; “and if they halt anywhere, 
expect to find them at tbe frontier. All the 
town believes that we are riding to Marseilles. 
We do well to follow upon their heels and 
not to have them after us, Marquij?: I am 
all for going ahead upon the horses and leav- 
ing M. de Mauroy here to play your part in 
the carriage. He has papers to defend him- 
self, and may well hold them up long enough 


!»4S 

for us to make the ship. And if it be not 
to-day it will be t^ever/^ said for 1 truly 
believed that any further delay would deliver 
him into the hands of his ^emies, 

“Would you clap friend Mauroy in I he 
Bastile ? ” he asked, with a laugh. 

“ Aye, readily," said I, if I cqukl put yott 
on the ship thereby.” 

“ And I am to deck myself out in tlus’^c 
clothes ? ” — he put it to me. 

“Here and now’, by the roadside,” said 1 ; 
“^twill be a tale for M. de Mauroy to tell in 
prison." 

They both laughed at this, and we alighted 
from the carriage at a bend in the road where 
a little wood somew^hat shielded us from 
observation ; and there M. de Lafayette put 
on the clothes of a gentleman’s servant," the 
same which he had carried out of Bordemiv 
with him. Pbr myself, the habit of an 
Ameri('an traveller was good enough for me . 
and the warning coming from the grooms 
that there were strangers upon the road 
behind us, we mounted our horses in .some 
haste and put them to the gallop. Ahead ol 
us now lay the hamlet of St, Jean do Lu/, 
set high iii)on the ('liff side, As we mounted 
from the lower road tlie ocean wind caught 
us fairly and with smii strength that we must 
duck our heads and clip the saddle with our 
legs to keep a seat at all. 

“ It will he a rough passage,” said the 
Mar(.]uis as we went. 

“ If it is a ;)assage at all, I shall count the 
day lucky,” said 1. 

“ There must be no mishap,” said he ; “ I 
urn set upon this, Mr. Kay, and no consider 
ation of the con.sequences will turn me back. 
At the hazard, 1 rely upon your support in 
any circumstances we may have to face.” 

“ You may cemnt upon that all the time,” 
said I, “ though for that matter I am noi 
sure that it is not a very foolish business, 
Marquis. You were better at Au\'ergne, as 
all the world has told you.” 

He answered, a little bitterly : 

“ I'he world is very old, Mr, Kay, and I 
am young. But it is the youth of the world 
which is going to save the people,” 

I left him with it. He iVas a man of pre- 
cept, and w’ould have spoken it even upon the 
scaffold, I believe. I reckoned that his faith 
in other channels would have made a priest 
of him, and his affection for my jxiople bound 
me to him in bonds of steel. But this was 
no place to tell him so ; for here we were 
clattering up to the stables of the inn ai St. 
Jean de Luz, and there Stood a sullen ostler 
ready for our horses and promising us good 
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meat and drink within; To jiii^e by the sjatdvlj « what’s 

looks of the place a man could lie as safe 

here from his enemies in Tans as though he I forced 

were the master of an ;isSar^,ih: the Sout^i; "^^baCk %iipjit^,tlW! ,?^!a^ door ; and I 
Seas; but I was ever ort the side of pilid©(«^' Vdoubt; flcrt tfett c^eceiv(fcd even 

and I held M. de Lafey^e by tlie atm yrhite, M. destaiayietle. I i^s^, a stin to him 
I questioned the mmi^and asked IdS new^ , over my Snoiiildiw 'jv, jJthiie to 'the shivering 

'■wretch .in' my gnV'I .said ' ' 


We are to find ^partrfieiit$ for hU 


Excellency the Marquis de Lafeyette, who is 
now upon the road from Bordeaux/^ said I ; 
‘*he is a man not much , given to company. 
If you have a full house, make it known to 
us and save our time and yoqr labour. You 
will lose no- 
thing by your 
honesty/' 

H e was a 
tousled 

rogue, and he 
looked at me 
askance with an 
odd pair of sea- 
green eyes, while 
he said : — 

“Aye, honesty 
is a good enough 
bed-fellow when 
your purse is full 
of crowns/' 

“ His Excel- 
lency has crowns 
enough," said I, 

“for those that 
know how to 
serve him.” 

‘^Then I'm 
your man," said 
he, “ and m«ty 
my father die of 
the spotted fever 
if your lord, does 
not lie alone in 
the, house" 

*^Ypn Har,^ 

and I by 

throat Ahd shook, him until 
his t^th chatt^r^ in his 


head. : Fqr . should 

happen M !^0\talked but that one of the 
dragopijs ye^^^l^ all along came 

out.of^ thci-inn paces away, 

and, cross^ tte glance in 

our direction, wept into a bouse upoh 

the other "^dfe bf tb)(^ lyay i apd there, I* 
suppose, fell tooth and dlaw updh th^, meat 
some good wench had rq^ed for 
delight 

“ Ho, ho !" said J, “ here is honesty with a 
pistol at his"^ head— and' by all ybuT spotted 



“These men are l^sliihg after his 
Excellency." 

“ What's that to me ? Am I to die for it ? " 
“ They will question you by 4 nd-by/' 

“Let them keep their hands from my 
throat and 111 
answer them 
civilly." 

“ Saying that 
my lord rides to 
Toulouse." 

^‘Where's 
honesty now ? " 
“Efonesty Js 
promising you a 
h a n d til I of 
crowns. Listen, 
booby, You 
have met his 
Excellency's 
courier, and he 
has told you that 
the place is 
Pasages," 4 , 
“fll say no- 
thing about the 
pistol/' 

“Wiser not; 
and, hark ye, if 
you lie to us, 
Heaven help 
you." * 

1 showed him 
a pqrseful of 
crowns and bade 
hith go info the 
stable ^^th the 
hor^s ;'^feic|a the 
dip'a'gj4^n’S;*’'had 

Our own we led to a stall! 

of the yard. The- loft abov|it 'foiilt on 

purpose to,fode us ; 

iriding”'hp\fo ' the' '.foe ' 

■'■(rfftcers', wqtdd't,j^lready'{^ijtfe/ ',us. 

'There side of the , 

made any 

attefo^ Tb pky us determmed to 

Shoot hinit down there and then. You may 
ask why we did hot ride straight on to the 
frontier. I answer that we should then have 


'4 # 


I CAUGHT HIM BV THB THROAT ANO SHOOK HIM 
UNTIU HIS TEETH 4:HATTBRKD IK HIS HEAD." 



HI 


been compelled to tbe ion dbbi? pdWiclji' 
—it l^y some little wa,y (from; the 
yard, a:nd th^ risks of aikover^ tod beO^; 
greater. That the ostler to to 

M. de tofayette's.cdnrietl C|0^vm^ 
and in tiling ^ him the ^th and ' 
him money I both ehstoed hjs <^np- 

cerning our prto^ce to' the inn and made^ 
a story for the dragdbto Which could nOt 
fail to misled them. 

^‘For/^said ‘f he will give the courier’s 
account that it is the road to Pasages, and 
they, believing the courier to be a liar, will 
set out upon the road to Toulouse, and a 
merry journey I wish them.” 

And with this in my mind I followed the 
Marquis up th^ ladder and boldly entered 
the hay-loft at the top of it. 

It will do very well,” said he. 

And then he Stopped short and the pair of 
us stood looking at each other with that silly 
air which overtakes a man when he discovers 
his own foolishness and it is too late to draw 
back. 

CHAPTER III. 

PAUUNK BEAUVALLET. 

She’s asleep,” said the Marquis. 

I peeped over his shoulder, as a man may 
do at a babe in a cot, and said I, ‘‘ ’I'is true 
enough ! The young lady lay fast asleep 
in the straw, and many is the rogue who 
woiftd have waked lier with a kiss. 

“This is no servant of the inn,” M. do 
Lafayette ventured in a whisper. 

1 replied, no louder, that she was evidently 
a person of quality; “ but, said I, “her 
father’s chateaux are in Spain.” 

“I'hat must have been her pony in the 
box belriw,” said he next. 

I afiswered him that she had ridden to the 
place to we tod dondj and was up here in 
the toyi-lpft for the very same reason that 
had sepLus there. 

“Sh^gvtoVaid of the soldiers,” said I, “and 
a wisp little head p be that.” 

“ ITshe ^ and discovers us here, she 
will Marquis imagined. I 

differed frofe and said so. 

“ which brought her 

to ; her the wit to a,sk a 

quesil^fe 

qjf <an aigument about 
it herself;' 

and‘fookmg'abri!»t'’'<J^!fet^fpr a ■■ spell, wildly 
enough, ;hbW’ aittonPktquH 'me, 

laughed openly in tor fecto iid told to 
something which we knew already, 

“You are M, de Lafayette,” said she, and 


':4: . nhiy a , nuaii 

"i ■ 

yt ;'4e\'Lia!Ss^ i'toi. yto 
' ' .^soldiersTft>im ' l^arif ''a 

And youTpde^rough'ilrud'^twee^ 
in a canine witp M. de Mauroy. Srfy ftolun 
told me your namefe ; * That fe the Manpns/ 
he said, ‘and his; ship is ai jPaa^es. He 
wishes to go to America, but his ftiends pre 
vent him.’ ” 

“Your father is welHuformed, it appears. 
Am I not to have the hontor of knowing 
his name ? ” % 

“My father is the Count! bf Beauvallct/' 
she said, as though she had named one of 
the greatest in France, and not a poor wretch 
of an adventurer (as I knew the (fount to be) 
without a crown in his pocket or. a single 
good coat to his back. ; But t liked the 
child’s devotion for alb ttot, and so did 
M. de Lafayette. 

“lam proud to know the (fount’s daughter/' 
said he. “ It will be another pltosure io to 
presented to her father.” Anti then be bowinl 
again, as these Frenchmen (lb whenever the 
word gives them the half of a chance. 

I perceived that his retori pei^lexed her. 
For the moment, perhaps, ^|ba ,, had forgotten 
why she was in the hay loftVjtb US, ana the 
somewhat undignified positforiyto thrive stood 
in together. A more engagidjfe affeff^ipssessedi 
witty little woman all France had dot sho^^ 
me. I gave her sixteen yc^^ } ittUd there wm 
light enough in the place for mp tO teU 
that her eyes were the blackcto llhftt cver a 
man called blue at all. , , 

“Oh,” said .she, thinking d|ion M. de 
tofayette’s words, “ my father rode toward 
Bayonne at dawn to-day, and t btye come to 
St. Jean de Luz to meet him. We are gpfog 
home together, you know ; he Hild Uit* to be 
at the inn at twelve o’clock. If he does not 
come you cannot be prei^tpd H> him, 
monsieur — unless you gb fb tr^n with , 
me,” she added, naively; .imri I doi totove ■ 
that she had the mind tq 
,of us. The ' 

■mari to'take pYermtoft^pto 
be, replied. to 

'■ 'Couto he 

;toP^'.thto/.ypu I 

''■supp^:',ihto ypu'dri'h6t^carc for the 
company of sbldiers ?, Are you rito hiding 
from ypto father for ifeat rpasoh? ”, 
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She was about to respond when I heard a 
clattering of horsemen on the street without ; 
and, venturing my head at the window of the 
loft, I perceived the travellers who had fol- 
lowed us from Bayonne. It did not oa:ur 
to me, at the moment, that the old rascal of 
the roadside had told them all about us ; 
and I was (]uite content to see them go 
ambling by to the inn door, where the 
dragoons had gathered. 

“ 1 thought it would have been Mauroy 
and our carriage,’^ said 1. 

“ And I thought it was my father,” said 
mademoiselle. 

“ Is he often late upon the road ? ” the 
Manjuis asked her. 

“ Never when 1 am to meet him at St. 
Jean de Luz,” she exclaimed, and tliis 
betrayed the anxiety slie began to suffer. 
“ Dr. Laurens went with him,” she continued, 
almost immediately, ‘‘and the Sieur Chaudry. 
He did not come and kiss me as he always 
has done. 1 spoke to him from the window 
and told him I should be at St. Jean. He 
did not seem to hear me. I)(j ydu think, 
messieurs, that 
anything has hap- 
}) e n e d to my 
father ? ” 

We would have 
laughed it oft*— 
who would not? 

For my part 1 
had just made up 
a fine tale, and 
had settled my- 
self beside her in 
the straw to tell 
it, when I caught 
a look upon M. 
de Lafayette’s 
face I did not 
like to see there ; 
and, springing up 
again, I heard the 
voices of dragoons 
in the yard at our 
very feet. In- 
stantly the three 
of us fell to dead 
silence ; you 
could have heard 
a mouse in the 
straw. 

“ In a carriage 
on the road to Marseilles,” 
cried out someone below. 

And a voice answered, 

“ 'Fhere’s a red rat in a trap 


for you!” — meaning the Marquis, wlio had red 
hair, as all the world knows. 1 thought from 
this that the fellows were about to take horse 
and ride away back to Bayonne without more 
ado ; bpt presently the first voic e cried out 
again, We must find the courier if we burn 
out the town.” And at this the young lady 
pinched my hand in hers until her little 
finger-nails almost cut my flesh. M. de 
Lafayette, however, never moved a muscle 
of his face. There he stood, as near to the 
prison-gate of his liberty as ever free man 
stood in this world, the yard below him full 
of the King’s soldiers, their determination to 
arrest him avowed ; and yet I’ll swear he was 
no cooler when last 1 had seen him at his 
own dinner-table in Paris. 

What was to be done? Should N\e go out 
and face the men or trust to (‘lever tongues 
when tlu*y discovered us.' To that Mile. 
Beauvallet made answer. VVith( 3 ut a word 
of warning, giving no sign of her purpose, she 
ran down the ladder from the loft, and the 
next we knew of it was a shout of welcome 
from .someone below and the voice of the 

man who had 
spe^ken of the 
red rat. So, thus, 
a child in years 
but a woman in 
discretion risked 
her honour' and 
her good name 
for the .sake of two 
strangers she had 
encountered by 
chance at the 
critical moment 
o\' their lives. 

Her idea had 
been to hold the 
soldiers in talk. 
I believe that the 
officer in charge 
of them, a certain 
(Captain Berna- 
dette, notorious 
for his gallantries 
toward women, 
and the uncle of 
that General Ber- 
nadette who be- 
came famous in 
Napoleon’s day — 
I believe that he 
was well ac- 
quainted with 
Pauline Beauval- 
let, and only too 
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ready' to find himwfelf in her company. On 
her part, we could hear her telling him as fine 
a tale as ever a wild writer spun. She also 
had seen two men enter the stable and come 
out again into the yard and ride away, she 
declared ; and Heaven forgive her for that, said 
I ; though by the letter it was true enough. 
Her father, the Count, she added, must be 
even then in the village, and would have 
the news of the Bayonne road. What was 
more surprising was the way these fine- 
feathered gentlemen took it in and listened 
agape to her 
romance. In 
justice to them, 
be it said that 
they had no cause 
to suspect her 
honesty or to 
imagine that she 
had ever met M. 
de Lafayette in 
all her life. 

** We must fol- 
low the men to 
Irun,*’ cried the 
captain ; and 
then, very mean- 
ingly, he leered 
at mademoiselle 
and asked her to 
ride that far with 
him.. “Weshiill 
[)as| the very 
door of your 
father^s house,' 
he put it to her ; 

“what could be 
better than that, 
when there are so 
many dangers on 
the rejad?” 

She, however, 
had years enough 
to colour up at 
his words, and 
she answered him with a pretty dignity I had 
not looked for in such a child. 

“ I shall wait for the Count, my father ; he 
would not wish me to go,'' said she. 

“ But you cannot remain here alone," 
pleaded the captain, coming quite close to 
her and beginning to wind one of her black 
curls about his fingers ; “ the Count would 
never forgive me if I went on without you.” 

“Then you will have to go unforgiven, 
monsieur," said she ; and the dragoons 
laughed out at him upon that. 

The situation was difficult enough, I must 

Vol. XXU.-3Z 


, saiyj.and 

ev^r stood in' S4ich' '|eop4ii^y. Let nny maiv 
ask hi&tJlf if wfO could thljiik only of ourselves 
while this brave Ifirl risked naime attd repute- ; 
tion for our and was put to open shame 
by the blackguardly dragon in the stable 
yard. It needed no word from M. de 
Lafayette to tell WHat kp thought of 
Had it cost him his life he would have 
gone down to Mile. Beauvallct's side, and I 
should have spoken no word to kc^ep him 
back. For the matter of that he sttMvd 

within au Hiv ol 
doing it ; and he 
had so n<‘arly <lis 
covered himset! 
that anolticr step 
would have 
showed him to 
the officers, when 
the sound of a ear 
riage approach 
ing upon the 
filiyonne roatl 
diverted both \m 
attpntionand that 
or the fellows 
below, and in 
stahtly wc forgot 
mademoisell e 
add her emhar- 
rakment. 

, ' “ It must be 
Mauroy," whis 
pcrcd the Mar 
quis to me. 

I had no doubt 
of it. Playing his 
part as we com 
mahded him to 
dOj M. deMauroy 
fallowed after us 
in the carriage, 
and driving fast 
by the stables of 
the inn he per- 
ceived the dragoons and bade his coachmau 
go straight on. 'I'he boldness of it tricked the 
captain and caught him in its meshes. 

“ It's I^afayette, for a thousaml cn)wn5," 
cried he ; and then he roared to hi*? men to 
bring out the horses, and there wm such 
a hurrying to and fro, such a shouting of 
“Whoa!" “Get up!" and “Stand still there!" 
that a regiment might have been falling in, 

I thought, at the first, that the road would 
be Cleared for us without more ado ; but as 
I was pluming myself Upon the cintumsiance 
the captain leaped into his saddle and bawled 
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out to a couple of his men to keep watch at' looking down the road after the soldiers, 
the stable gates. Then he went clattering down who had disappeared in a cloud of dust on 
the road after the carriage, and madeiwtl^iselle their way to the Spanish frontier. As for 
below, making a sign to us to be still, brought the dragoons who had left their posts, I 
out her pony and went after him; perceived them in earnest talk with made- 

** Evenly matched,” said I to the Marquis moiselle under the very signboard of the 
when she had gone, and not such fat birds, inn. Had they looked round by ^ny chance 
either.” and cailed the people to their assistance our 

‘‘ Where's the girl gone, I w^onder ? ” chance was gone for good and all. I had 

Oh, she's clever enough — don't be uneasy my heart in my mouth as we rode, and I 

on her account. There's something in the wondered a hundred times why I had been 

wind, be sure of it. And a fine lot of talk mad enough to let the Marquis go on. 

there will be, w4ien they catch Mauroy,” said Now, little Mile. Beauvallet saw us, fgr she 
I, remembering our joke that he was to be had been wise enough to hold the men in 
clapped in the Bastile. M. dc Lafayette, talk with her back toward the flying dragoons ; 
however, looked mighty serious, and 1 am and it really w^as wonderful to see how cleverly 
sure that he began to understand how small ' she acted her part, bending down in earnest 
was his chance of ever setting foot on the converse with them and telling, I do not 

deck of his ship. doubt, some story of the Marquis which they 

“ He has good horses,” he exclaimed would remember for many a year to come, 

presently,, referring to Mauroy and the We had perhaps a hundred yards to go to 

carriage, “ but they will catch him before come up with her, and this journey carried 
he has gone a mile. If we are to get out of us by some of the villagers, who remarked , 
this place we must lose no time, Mr. Kay. our presence, not by a shout as you would 
Those fellows at the gate do not look very have imagined, but by nudging each other 
formidable. Do you think we might venture and ])ointing jfnd indicating plainly that theiy . ' 

it ? ” knew us, but would not speak. In this way, 

“There’s not a doubt of it,” said 1, “since as much to my surprise as anything which 
it is evident they have business of their own ever happened to me, we found ourselves > 
to attend to.” presently within fifteen paces of the inn door, 

It really was remarkable, and yet not and would have gone right on in safety but 
remarkable at all if you knew the secret of it. for the rogue of an ostler, who came running 
The dragoons set to watch the stable yard out without any warning and shouted tipsily, 
now loitered in the middle of the road gazing “ Here ^oes honesty with his pocket mil of 
after their comrades who pursued the carriage, crowns.” Making a dash at my horse he 
Presently they began to advance step by step caught the bridle and had me on the side- 
in the direction of the inn door, as though walk before a man could speak* At the same 
someone were beckoning them. I perceived moment the ^ragoons turned their heads, 
plainly that Mile. Beauvallet was at the and catching sight of us, one rushed upon 

bottom of it, and, losing no instant of the M. de l^fayette ; the other, shouting to 

precious opportunity, I ran down the ladder the ostler to hold on, was about to pay me 

and called out to the Marcjuis to follow me. a similar compliment when* my little lady 

“ She’s worth her weight in gold,” said 1 upon her pony threw her bridle rein 'about , 
to him, as we led the horses out. “ Don't his neck and had him triced up beside her 

you see that she’s tricking them ? ” in an instant, as neatly as any rogue that ever 

But be was still thinking of the carriage. stood in Execution dock. 

^ “ We shall ^ have to pass the others if we I swear it was as clever a notion as any 
are to make Pasages,” said he. clown at a theatre might have thought upon. 

“Then we'll go at a gallop,” said I ; and There they went, pony and girl and dragoon^ 
so we rode into the street. • round and round like a top upon its peg, and 

not a man in all the village street could lift a 

CHAPTER IV. hand against us for laughing. As for my owri 

THE BRAWL IN THE STREET. case, well, I did no more than pick the ostler 

Half the population of St. Jean de Luz up by the seat of his breeches and ’;ptch Mih 

gossiped in the street when we rode from back to the place whence he had come— and 

the stable door. The girls had run out with that's what I owe to piy reputation in Phila^ 

mantillas about their pretty ,ears ; the men delphia, thought I.-— for ifiany had caBed me 

smoked indifferently, as though a game were . the strongeift man in the city. When I had 
being played for them* All, however, were done with him and turned about to see how 
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the ilfiwrquis was getting on, 1 found tfie 
dragoon iiolding lucO a cat to his stirrup- 
leather, while he, not willing to kill the man 
by a blow, could not, nevertheless, control 
the hprae, which began to gallop m fright and 
to drag the fellow with mad heels along the 
toad to Iran and the Spanish frontier. And 
asauredly there would have been some grave 
Jiale to tell, but for mademoiselle and her 
pony. Just as she held the first of the 


•5t 

from the village fblk« , but J pokiM nut t0 
him that she must be well Itnuwti in the jiImpo, 
and tte from «ll I had heard ih I’ariV the 
Count of Beauvfik't Vftas not it mtm to be 
trifled with. 

“ They spoke of him as a gwiftt llKhtei, a 
man whose swor4 bad rut his fortwrH' to 
bits She 1$ his only child,” I Knitl 
“ I believe it to be so/' M tic i^fnyrtlii 
rejoined “ He is a wild creAturt* Viho leutls u 
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dragoons with a noose of htr«rcin about his 
iK<k, so presently did she block the road to 
the Marquis and to the fellow at his stniuf) 
leather. The check hi ought the villagers to 
thur^enscs and the man to his feet While 
until this moment tl>^re had been nothing 
heard but laughter and the sc reams of 
women, now strong hands dragge d the' m.id 
dragoon from his hold and thrust the pony 
aside. I cried to the Marquis to go on, and, 
believing that this was, the last word oppor 
tunity had to say, 1 followed him at a gallop 
We were out of the town and over the rra/y 
bridge which crosses the river Nivelle while 
the {people 'atill argued as to which of the 
dragoons was the greater fool of the two 

*^It will be the ship after all,” said I, “and 
thanks to mademoiselle for the second time*” 

“ I am doubting if we were m the right lo 
leave her,” said be. 

I understood that he had in his mind 
some possible harm which might befall her 


gips\ s life and pa>s dearly for it. When I 
Ktuin to 1 lancc 1 will not foigel his child,* 
and this was \cr> c .uiKstly said 

Jn m> tuin, 1 told myself that the day 
would ht vci> distant whtn I should foiget 
the black eyed ItUlc girl (for black they were 
when you did not catch the lull light u]Kin 
them) who had waited so patient]\ for hei 
father in the stable \arii at St Jean de 1 u/ 
But I had been a wi/aid if I had forest en that 
day of It nor and of mans night which must 
bring me, after years, to he r side agiUn 
W e were out upon the* broad high loael to 
Irun when these woids passed, and, although 
It was well enough to base the sea stdt in our 
nostnls and the splencliel hill" before us, it 
did not seem that our position had bee n very 
greatly improved by what we had deme m 
the town Somewhere between m and the 
frontier the dragoons wi*re ndui||[ Ihty 
must have come up with the titrriagt by 
this time, and would have discbverutl M 
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de Mauroy inside it Our object was to 
pass them by, either boldly at a gallop or 
by stratagem. Nor, in spite of all the light 
words about it, could we forget that our 
comrade might suffer something upon 
our account ; . and, failing to find M, de 
Lafayette in the carriage, the soldiers might 
have carried Mauroy off as their prisoner. 
This put.us to no little anxiety, and we began 
to ride warily, asking each other at intervals : 
“Do you see them? Is that the carriage? 
Who (‘omes yonder ? ” and such like (lueslions 
natural to the circumstances. We were a 
good mile from St. Jean de Luz when we got 
any news, and then it came from tlie last 
person I had looked to find there M. 
de Mauroy himself, sitting by the roadside 
and laughing so heartily that minutes passed 
before he could speak to us. 

“WelV said the Marquis, a little sliarply, 
“ and where is the carriage, Mauroy ^ 

“ Half-way to Irun,” cried he, with his 
hands upon his sides ; “ and the curate of 
Urugne inside of it.^’ 

“ \Vhat!’’ exclaimed 1. “ You gave them the 
slip, then ? ” 

“ I met the curate at the bridge,^’ he said, 
speaking quickly, lest he should laugh away 
his senses ; “ he was going my road, and I 
offered him a lift. When he got in I got out 
and told the boys to drive like the wind 
for Irun, And that’s the last I know of it,” 
said he. 

“ Then the red-legs passed you by ? ” I 
asked. * 

“ At the gallop,” said he, bursting out 
again ; and so silly it was to see him con- 
vulsed at his own tale, and the Manjuis as 
grave as an archbishop, that 1 came near to 
falling out with the pair of them. 

“ It’s much good we are doing ourselves,” 
said I, “ chattering on a roadside when every 
minute is precious. If we stop here long 
enough the ship will have weighed. And 
we are to have company, it appears. Who 
would this be now, and why is he saluting 
us ? ” 

A man had ridden up while we talked — 
an honest-looking fellow with black hair 
that would just be catching a glimmer of 
the grey ; in dress neither a soldier nor a 
civilian, but betwixt and between the two ; 
forty years of age, I should say, and as well 
mounted as any I had seen this side of Paris. 
His salute, it .appears, had been intended for 
M. le Marquis. , 1 perceived instantly that 
they were well known to each other. 

“Le Brun,” cried M. de I*afayette, with 
pleasure at the recognition. 


The man replied wisely by telling us his 
news without delay. 

“The carriage is at the Chateau Beau- 
vallet,” he .said. “ I heard that you were on 
the road, and told them a tale. If you press 
on you may yet do it. The woods will give 
you cover.” 

“ Alii you speaking of Mile. Pauline’s 
home ? ” I asked him. But, of course, it 
could have been no other. Destiny willed it 
that for the third time in one day the name 
of Beauvallet should be our salvation, 

“ I would have said so yesterday,” the man 
replied ; “ but Heaven knows now,” 

“'rhen something has happened, Le 
Brun?” the Marquis exclaimed. 

“Her father, the (Ymnl, was killed ip a 
duel with Armand Sevigny this very morn- 
ing.” 

A (k‘ad silence fell upon us. For a 
moment our own purpose, its great meaning, 
and the iia/ard of our situation were for- 
gotten in the memory of this brave girl and 
the- sorrow which awaited her. I was the 
first to speak. 

“Heaven help her,” said I; “and what 
will she do, think you?” 

“I shall do my best,” Le Brun said, 
quietly. “There is still employment to be 
had for those who have a skin to sell. 
Hasten on wliile you may, Marquis. They 
are searching the (‘bateau, but they won’t 
lose any time, believe me. My horse is at 
the disposal of this gentleman here. He can 
leave him at the inn at Pasages, and I will 
send for him to- morrow.” 

He dismounted upon the word, and 
M. de Mauroy took liis place. It was no 
time to dawdle with excuses. Such thanks 
as we had to express to this silent, swift- 
thinking man the Marc^uis uttered. 

“ It’s a long way from Irun to he 

said, “and little did L think, Le Brun, that 
when next we met I should be upon my way 
to America and you at the Spanish frontier. 
Well, such is fortune ; may it bring you 
recompense. And Heaven bless you,” said he, 
“for any kindness you may show to the 
child.” 

“And Heaven keep you out of King 
George’s way,” was the quiet retort of this 
singular man. They parted upon that, and 
without another word we put our horses to 
the canter and faced the crisis. 

The dragoons were at the Chateau Beau- 
vallet ! Count Maurice was dead ! Little 
Pauline waited for him at St. Jean de Luz ! 
We, with our eyes upon the great ocean, were 
at the mercy of any hazard which chose to 
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betr^ us to the soldiers. Let them have 
a sentry posted at the gate? of the f hatcau, 
and the good ship /m Metoire would sail 
without its master. Lliese things were in our 
minds as we approached the dead (anint’s 
house and perceived its white pinnacles rising 
above the woods and the stately trees about 
it. ^Vas it win or lose for us the Bastile, 
perhaps, or the waiters of our freedom ? In 
five niinutcs we should know ; in five minutes 
the tale would be to|^l. I shaded my eyes 
with my hand as the critical moment drew 
near, and peered down the road. Aye, truly, 
a man stood at ^the gate of the chateau. You 
could see him plainly enough — but he w^as 
no soldier. 

“ It’s the curate,” cried M. de Lafayette, 
presently. 

“ And, by all that’s sacred, they’ve robbed 
him of his clothes,” said M. de Mauroy. 

Well, we went by him at the gallop — a 
thin, wan man, who implored us as wc passed 
to lend him a cloak for charity’s sake. His 
request I could not answer for laughing, nor 
dare we lo.se one of the precious moments. 
The dragoons were behind us tiow, and we 
could hear their wild shouts as they discovered 


'm 

that the quarry hiad 
them. 

America, by Heaveu 1 
cried h 

The Marquis did not speak. 
His t 7 es were diftt m they 
gazed upon that ijreat oetsian 
which lay between him and the 
land of freedom in Whose cause 
he had been willing to sacrifice 
all that men hold dear. 

CIIAPTliR V. 

IHIC FIFTH WKKK. 

It lias been my lot to cross ihc 
great Atlantic Ocean on fivt* 
occasions, but I have never 
known a voyage which gave me 
more concern than tho ono 
which carried the Marijuis dc 
Lafiiyette to Oeneral VVa.shiiig 
ton’s camp in that memorable 
year 1777. 

We had est'ajK'd the tlragoons 
at St. Jean de 1,/Uz, as 1 have 
shown you ; the Sjianish officers 
at the frontier were well disposer I 
toward us, and we made the 
ship La Vtcioire at a momen' 
when her captain had aban 
doned all hojie of seeing uh 
O nce on board, we found <m 
friends from Laris, the Baron de Kallt, 
Colonels Delesser and Valfort, and younger 
officers, among whom I would name the bra \ e 
Dutc hman, de Bedaulx, who saved the ship 
by his courage when the captain would have 
jilaycd us false. Such a great strapping pirate* 
of a man I have never known ; and I do 
truly believe that a half of a chance wouhl 
have seen him afloat in a ship of his own 
with the black flag Hying at the mizzen. 

An anxious conqiany and a crazy ship and 
a cause which would have appeared to be 
at the very ebb of its fortunes a man does 
not make over gay upon these. "^’M’hen we 
.sailed away from the Sjmnish shores and 
turned our eyes wistfully to the grt*at West, 
be sure no gay chantey went with us, but the 
close talk and earnest words of men who an* 
face to face with the chief business of their 
lives. The Dutchman, Bedaulx, provided , 
what merriment we gut. He nas all aboard 
upon the deck by day, and by night a jXKir - 
sleeper ; trailing a great cutlass froin his girth ‘ 
and roaring out oaths like a pirate king. : 
When we fell across the ugly business in the 
fifth week of the vo;yage, it was Bedaulx w1k» 
brought the Marquis to America and kept 




port, as you sliall 

'|)resently 

I say that, this happened on the Sunday;’ 
rf the fifth week Ae Marquis was still ; 
tpo wtiVell to 'leave his cabin ’ overmuch ; 
the test of us walked the deck almost day 
^d night, fearful of ^ English privateers and 
island pirates of all nations. As Bedaulx 
wisely said, we were in a way no better off 
than outlaws nof entitled to any greater 
consideration. Hie English would sink us 
on sight ; the privateers of both nations would 
help themselves to our goods ; the pirates 
would put out a plank willingly encjugh for 
the lot of us. Every sail upon the horizon 
brought our hearts into our mouths. VVe , 
altered our course more than once bec’ause a 
star shone low down upon the horizon. It 
was just the toss of a coin, as Bedaulx never 
forgot to remind me whenever w^e walked the 
quarter-deck together. 

** Lafayette will never be taken,” he would 
say ; “ it’s promise to him. This ship and all 
aboard arc going to glory first. I’ve made 
.my' plans, friend Zaida, and 1 count upon 
you. We’ll have a torch to the magazine and 
a psalm afterwards. You won’t quarrel with 
that, eh, Master Prudence? You have the 
right stuff in you, or I don’t know a man 
when I see him.” 

They had learned to call me “friend 
Zaida ” aboard the ship, and many sfioke of 
my prudence. Perhaps I had learned habits 
of gravity from a good Puritan stock that 
sailed away from Norfolk in the Mayflower 
before a State in America was more 
than a strange name to them. However 
it might have been, laugh or cry, T cared 
not at all if I could be of service to M. de 
I^fayette. 

For, remember, here was the son of one of 
the greatest houses in France, lying in a 
frou 2 ;y cabin upon a crazy ship, sick to des- 
peration, heavy at heart and woebegone 
— his child-wife more than a thousand miles 
away ffoill him — a bitter war before him, 
and not knowing whether he would ever .see 
his own country again. 

As we came to learn afterwards, while this 
was his pprtiott, great folks in Paris were cry- 
ing over his heroism, the salons clapping 
their hands, and even the Court afraid to 
lift a finger against him. A few called him 
mad, that’s, truei but they looked foolish 
enough before the words had been long 
spoken. The better part of the nation 
applauded him already, for of, such stuff the 
nation’s heroes had been rnadk And J shill 
sey it now and once for lil, that nevet have I 


known a man who gave his he^ wholly . 
to a cause which M no claitn 'nj^ biin, dr 
; one who would sq willingly for 

' his ifaith .. ^ " 

But I was telling you of that Sunday in ; 
. the fifth week when, after witching weary 
days for King George’s ships and weary v 
nights rfor all manner of phantom pirates 
that never came near us, I was called up by* , 
Bedaulx at dawn and asked by him what I 
made of a strange sail upon oiir starboard 
how. The weather had turned easy ; a light, 
breeze from east by north just filled our sails. 
We rolled lazily upon a kindly swell, and " 
being a miserable sea-boat caught plenty of , 
white caps with our monstrous bows. When 
I had clambered up the companion I found 
a little group of the ship’s company, with , 
one or two of the I'renchmen, all peering over 
the starboard bow at white sails upon a clear 
horizon ; an^ they seemed confident that 
there stood a King’s ship, and that we should 
know' more of her presently. The Marquis, 
how'ever, they liad not waked ; ahd I, for one, , 
spoke against tlmm doing so. 

“ She’s as likely to be American as 
English,” said L. “There were privateers 
frcmi C’harleston enough when I shipped for 
France, and more have been built since that 
day. if you are going about for every yard 
of white canvas on the skyline,” said I, “ why, 
then, it had been better if the dragoons had 
clapped us all in the prison at Paris.” 

Bedawlxj the Dutchman, took the words up 
and swore by Heaven and below it that we 
should hold the course though the Great 
Mogul sailed the ship and a thousand 1 artars 
were with him,^from which it would appear 
that he had little learning from his school — 
and, indeed, I have found these Dutchmen 
but poor hands at their books. 

“ Yon’s no Great Mogul on these seas,” 
said I. “ As likely as not she’s as honest a 
ship as ever sailed ovit of New York Bay. 
Let the captain speak up. It’s time ‘we 
heard a word from him.” 

Now, the captain of our shfp was a crafty 
man, with a cargo of his own below jhatch^^ 
that he had the mind to carry to the W^est 
Indies. M. de I^fayette believed in thp 
fellow, but both Bedaulx arid myself had 
our doubts about him, and there were days 
when we questioned his intention to cfdtry'^ 
to America at all. On this particular morn- 
ing, when it was a case of holdinig our emr^ 
or going about again to steer dear :6f the , 
strange sail, that mongrd of a man cried out at 
once for sa^ty. “Arid,” asked he, “would 
you fot^t what I h^veriboard ? -meaii:irig, of ,/ 
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B^daiibc 

was dd^ iipqn hini tite 
r ‘^Ay€^/’ hie,; ** 5 ^ full ofi 

hales, what ye have aboard, captain, 
111' hell j^u lyfaat, moreover/' aays he ; 
\f';y?e^'fh5^\^tepoard'a^5 well .'as twenty m the- 
iame^shape jyhen we to draw 

a Thh eaptain turned as pale as a sheet at 
thpae WQfds/for the Dutchman whipped out 
a great sabre and hacked a piece off the 
bulwarks as big as a man’s thumb. The rest 
of us, fearing some outburst, closed round 
about our comrade ; while the crew gathered 
* together amidships and seemed to wait 
, for the captain to make some signal to them. 

Sir/' said he to Bedaulx, when he had a 
little recovered from his surprise, “ the law 
would justify me if I put you in irons for 
■this*" 

. We laughed out- 
right at the fel- 
low's impudence 
.—none louder 
than Bedaulx. 

Oh ! " cried 
he, **rve a great 
love fpr the la^, 
and so* have my 
honourable 
friends. Let the 
, French King try 
me for hanging 
the Iftuseof aman 
who is afraid of 
his own shadow, 
and no sheep 
shall go to the 
shearing more 
willingly." 

And then, ad- 
vancing step by 
step.^upon the 
officer, he cried 
as fierce as a Bar- 
bary pirate : — 

‘*Qur port's in 
South Carolina, 
captain, and what we have alxjard is a round 
do^en of bpnest men who will see that under 
ProyWence we make it. Put your airs 
in ybur -pocket,, my man, and attend to the 
business of the ship, for, by the coat upon 
my lack, Fll cut you in two if you so much 
as think a treachery." 

Well, there they stood facing each other, 
upon the one side an honest dog not afraid 
to bark the : Other a snarling cur 

willing enough to snap if he had the half 



WE PERCEIVED THE STRANGE SHIP AND UNDEKSTOOD IN 
TWINKLING HOTH HER PURPOSE AND OUR DANGER." 


of a 'chan^ir woti|4: 

■"'whether ah' uhseem!;?f' " 


which wfe, shpuM' 

1 am fbr''|im 

over fhe.siea ib'ibi til rM'‘vety,lfemk' 
and turning, our 'h'eads: the,: 

strange ship and undetkopd in a iwibkling ■ 
both her purpose and our dapgc^, wk# j; 
a pirate sloop, flying the blaCk Wild 

brass, and occupied at that very moment nf; 
sending defenceless men to their death out 
there in the waste of the lonely ocean* 

To say that this discovery astonished m] 
would be by no means to convey a true seuJsu 
of our dismay and perplexity. Our own 
petty quarrels w(Te forgotten in a flash, atul, 
awestruck and silent, we crowded to the 
bulwarks to watch that fearsome spectacle 

If the Atlantic . 
Ocean had writ 
ten the story ihanv 
times sin<'e 
ships sailed ujithi 
her waters, no 
man on the decks 
of Za 

had beheld ^uch 
a scenewwith hi» 
own eyes pr could 
name it as witluu 
his experience* 
There, upon a 
gentle swell, a 
great ship rollcil 
iarilyin the trough 
of the sea, A 
hundred yards 
away from hpr 
stotid the pirate, 
her ^ sails clostr* 
hauled and her 
black flag flutter- 
ing bravely./ Be- 
tween the two a 
long-boat passed 
twice withf>ut rest- 
ing, but the cry 
had come from the stricken ship’s ilt‘ck— 
the cry of a helpless lad whom the wolves 
were driving into the sea. Not t>y a plank, 
as the common story goes, but through 
a gap in the bulw-arks amidships the villains j 
pushed and dragged the poor creature to hi« > 
death. My glass showed me the bright steel J 
of their cutlasses ; they had not batulagcd | 
the eye.s of their victim* but half lifting him^ | 
some beating him with the flat of tbajr blades, ' i| 
some,, thrusting at him cruelly with, their/* 
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knives, they sent him headlong over the side, unknown ship was sinking. They were still 

Now, the spell of this foul deed worked a holding their course when a voice behind me 

cruel fascination upon us all, and we did not cried, “ Those are English frigates ! ” Turn- 

move frotn our places for many minutes, ing about, I found the Marquis at my side. 

Captain Bedaulx came first to his senses, and What is it, Mr, Kay ? he asked What 
when I turned about at his words such a row has happened ? ” 

of ghastly faces I have never seen nor would ‘‘That flag should tell you, Marquis,” I 
see again. Not want of courage, be sure of said. •“ Yonder’s one of the creek pirates, 

it, was that which troubled my comrades, and that ship is their prey.” 

They were as brave a company as I have “ But those others, Mr. Kay ? ” 

sailed with ; but they knew, as 1 knew, that “ 1 had not seen them,” I said, all excite- 

we were utterly defenceless against the nient enough. “ They are English ships, I 
pirates ; that our cannon aboard would not do believe.” . 

stand the firing ; that the ship itself was Swift changes come to us readily enough 
rotten to the core ; and that we had as good when we are abroad in search of for^Mne. 

a chance of defeating the rogues as of meet- Hut that change in the ocean picture, as I 

ing the great Lord Howe’s ships and sinking viewed it from the deck of La Victoire^ l)as 

them. This put them sorely to doubt. If had no companion within my experience. In 

we stood by, our turn would come next. If a twinkling the positions were reversed. The 
w^e launched a boat, she would " c arry her grt;at shij), hit badly by the pirate’s gunners, 
crew to the same death those i)oor fellows settled without warning and sank by the bow, 

yonder were dying. We were the servants a horrid cry going up from her decks, and 

of a great cause; our duty, it might have honest men and villains alike engulfed as 
been said, lay over yonder upon the great she disat)pcared. The pirate sloop let go 
Western Continent ; we owed it to M. do her sheets at the same instant, and, without 
Lafayette to act with prudence and circum- a thought of the hands she left behind, raced 
spection. For my part, 1 said plainly at her best spt'ed toward the south. That 

that if the Marquis wished us to venture to which had been a deserted horizon showed 

the help of those poor creatures I would be us the spreading sails and black hulls of two 

the first into the boat. But I did not quarrel of King Ceorge’s frigates. Our own boat 

with the Dutchman for his haste, and when held on to the help of the drowning people, 
he shouted, “ Gentlemen, there are w()men ignorant that a new danger had come upon 

on board that ship ! ” 1 shut my lips and did us. M. de Lafayette busied himself with the 

not speak another word. ca])tain,*and refused to have the signal made 

We had tw'o boats aboard La Vu'ioirt\ onti whic h would have recalkxi the cutter to us. 
a cutter and the other that which seamen call “No, no,” he said; “it is but common 
a long-boat. But they had bet'ii so se('urely humanity.” 

made fast upon our decks that even the “ It will be 411 ore than common humanity 
willing hands which now went out to the when the frigates come uj) with us,” said I. 
work could not readily unship them. 1 “ We must do our duty,” he rejoined ; and 

would have given my little fortune to have his face flushed and 1 knew how greatly the 

been aboard an American — aye, or an anxieties of that hour and all that be suffered 

English — vessel at that moment ; for what were telling upon hirn.^ But 1 did not reply 

with horrid cries from the drowning men, the to him, and when' lie had watched the cutter 

uncertainty of our own position, and the a little while he turned to me and asked 

rage and anger at our hearts, it seemed to “ Why are you not in the boat with the 
me that hours and not minutes passed before others, Mr. Kay?” 
we had the cutter launched and could “ Oh,’' said I, “ perhaps I w^as afraid.”* 
number a crew to man her. And then he shook his head, and laying 

To the Credit of the company be it said both his hands upon my shoulders he 

that not a man stood back. The willing exclaimed, with more warmth than I ever 

fellows almo.st fought with one another to be remember him to have used 

first aboard ; and when all was ready their “ You stayed to be with me. It was that, 
impatience to be cast off did a man’s eyes Zaida Kay ? ” 

good to see. Let this go to their credit, In my turn 1 had nothing to tell him at 
although they struck no blow against the all, except to speak of my love toward him, 

pirate. They were not a hundred p&ces away which, Heaven knows, has always been a 

from us when the captain roared out that the precious thing to me. 

(To be continued.) 



Manuel Garcia and His Friends, 

THE REMINISCENCES OF A CENTENARIAN. 

• * 

By His Formi'R Pupir* Malcolm SifRiiNt. Macriniav, MA^ 



CEN 1 URY » It set ms incre- 
dible to those who have had 
the privilege of knowing 
Signor Manuel Gaicia, the 
founder of the famous Garcia 
School ()1 Singing, that this 


can be his age, and yd, full of vitality as he 


IS, It lb true On Marc h 1 7th the mat stio will 


enttLon his hundred and first ar It is haid, 


perhaps, to 


vividly than the mention of such 
those just given 

Born in Madiid in the year i8o«5, whtn 
Gtorge HI was on the throne ol England, 
the }oung Mainul U ft his native Spam dm mg 
the advance of Wellington on Badajo/ m (he 
Ptninsulai War' He was ten yc ais old when 
the Battle of Wateiloo was fought’ I iglify 
yeais ago he* was singing the leachng baritone 

fiV( K in Italian 


realize all that 
this implies, 
and yet some 
of the fac ts 
which follow 
from It appeal 
to & musieun 
almost beyond 
belief V\ hat 
a unKjue link 
we have with 
the past, on 
learning that 
SigmirGaicia s 
singing mask I, 
Giovanni An 
zani, was born 
some hundred 
and fifty odd 
yeais ago, 
when Bach 
was still alive 
and* Handel 
but a short 
time dead’ 
Beethoven and 
Schubert were 
still young 
men when 
Signor Garcia 
himself came 
into the world 
— Chopm and 
Mendelssohn 
not even born. 



open, out of 
his gieatcst 
s u f t esses 
being in tbo 
pait of iMgarn 
m “I'hc Bat 
her of Seville ' 
Ihe mac St 10 
lettred bom 
public singmg, 
taking insitiul 
to leaching, t\ 
matter o I 
se>enty five 
)caisl)aik Jn 
1850 he n 
signed In s 
position at the 
Pans ('onset 
vatone and 
came over to 
England to 
start teac hmg 
here Suih 
an e vent as 
the Siege of 
Paris IS of 
course With 
h I m () u 1 1 c 
moehrn his 
lory It IS 
natural, hut 
nom till less 
astounding, 
that the macs 


When Signor 

Garcia was already a full blown operatic bari- 
tone, Gounod, Wagner, and Verdi were school- 
boys i here are a few dates in connection with 
the maestro’s life which brinl" his astounding 
age before thi; general reader perhaps more 

Vol xxix«->3d« 


tro should have . 

on more than one orcasi</n had pupils tome 
to him for lessons whose parents and giand 
parents had also studied under hme 
When first 1 went with riny mother who 
had herself been a pupil some thirty vcais 
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previously — to sing to Signor Manuel Garcia, 
the maestro was ninety years of age. The 
maestro said he would give me lessons, but 
as I was still up at Oxford it would be better 
to wait a year before the training was com- 
menced. There was something uncanny in a 
man aged ninety telling one to come back m 
a ye# and start work under his guidance. 
Yet, seeing and talking with the maestro, one 
could hot doubt that he would be there, 
ready and waiting to start, at the appointed 
time. Nor was the supposition wrong, for 
work commenced when the necessary months 
had elapsed. The maestro was nearly ninety- 
two when the lessons commenced, and my 
studies under him continued regularly till 
he was in his ninety-seventh year. That 
Signor Garcia should have been able to 
continue giving lessons at all at such an 
age is sufficiently astonishing. 'I’hat during 
these four years the maestro should only 
have had to put off lessons through 
indisposition upon some three or four 
occasions gives a still keener insight into his 
life at that age. Nor has the maestro been 
at all a home-bird until the last two or three 
years, for it is no long time back that, 
accompanied by Mrs. (.larc’ia and his two 
daughters, he went for a holiday up the 
Nile, and, what is inorc‘, enjoyed it most 
thoroughly. 

W^hat wonderful experiences those lessons 
used to be - lessons which would last any- 
thing from thirty minutes to two hours ! 
^Vhen the maestro was interested in explain- 
ing certaiji effects in singing, or in recounting 
stories of great artists and oj)eras, in (onnec- 
tion with the work in hand, lime w<.)uld cease 
to exist. The luncheon bell would ring 
three or four times without any effect upon 
the maestro, so wrapped uj) was he in his 
subject, and at the end of the lesson he would, 
with all the old courtliness of his youth, insist 
on seeing one out. If one oi)ened the door 
and stood aside to allow the maestro to pass 
through it was ejuite useless, for he would 
with a gesture insist on his guest preceding 
him ; a small incident, but one which gives a 
singular insight into the life and character of 
Signor Manuel. Almost more suriwising is it 
that he should have continued to carry on his 
own correspondence, and many a long letter 
was received from him during these years. 

Throughout the lessons the maestro would 
remain seated at the piano, undertaking all 
the accompaniments himself, while in the 
case of the old Italian operas he ’ would 
generally play from memory. To illustrate 
the proper way of taking a note or the effect 


which he wished given in a song Signor 
Garcia would sing the note or phrase himself. 
The voice would naturally tremble somewhat 
with age, though in a surprisingly small 
degree, but the timbre, enunciation, and 
dramatic power were still there, while in all 
there came out the extraordinary lire of the 
Spanish temperament. On oq,e memorable 
occasion he sang an entire two octaves from 
A to A. It sounds incredible, but is an 
absolute fact. He would, moreover, keep 
well up to the times in music, and take one 
through quite modern songs and operas, 
including even Wagner, though the style of 
the latter naturally did not appeal to him 
very much, with his love of the lighter instru- 
mentation of Italian music. 

During a lesson the explanations would not 
always be made in English, but very often in 
Fren(‘h or even Italian, so that as a pupil one 
found it necessary to keep one’s wits about 
one. W'hat made, j)erhaps, a deeper impres- 
sion than anything were the recollections of 
years gone by, which the different “arie” 
would call up. One aria, for instance, which 
I went through with the maestro, led him to 
remark, “ Ah, 1 taught that to Stockhausen 
for his debuti Stockhausen wa.s, at the time, 
about sixty years of age. Yet these words 
were spoken in the most delightfully non- 
chalant way, as if it were one of the most ■ 
perfectly natural things which any master 
might Ifave said. 

On another occasion the failure to imme- 
diately correct a fault after being once told of 
it provoked the retort : “ Jenny Lind would 
hu\ e cut her throat before she would have 
done such a thing ! Y/hcn Jenny Lind made 
any mistake I would stoy) her and y)oint it 
out. Should the exy)kination not be grasped 
at once, I would be asked to repeat it a 
second time, and, y)crhups, to show vocally 
exactly what was wanted. After which the 
mistake would never, ne%)er be repeated from 
that day onwards.” 

It was, t(^ say the least, somewhat unusual 
for a master to comywc one with a puyail 
whom he had taught in the Paris Conserva- 
toire some fifty years y:)reviousIy. 

Again, an oy)era brought to him for study 
would as often as not bring forth remi- 
niscences of its first production, and, in 
addition, some of the maestro’s personal 
recollections of the composer. In endeavour- 
ing to describe some of the stories told con- 
cerning Manuel Garcia and his friends, who 
lived during the earlier part of the nineteenth 
century, one cailnot help feeling what a loss 
it has been to music-lovers, and, indeed, to 
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those outside the niu.sical world, that Signor 
Garcia was never prevailed upon to write 
some reniinisc'eneos in years gone l)v. 

The family being of Spanish origin, the 
name is properly pronounced Gar-s ia (or 
Garthia, to give it the real Spanish pronun- 
ciaticJti). Certainly it is neither (iarUhia 
nor Gar-slier, as it is st) often called. 

Manuel Garcia’s father, the elder Manuel 
Garcia, was born at Seville in 1775, ^ 
hundred and thirty years ago. One result of 
a few years’ training under Manuel the 
Second is that casual queries as to what 
anybody was doing seventy years previously, 
or Where their father lived a hundred years 
ago, seem the most ordinary small-talk. 
Moreover, it gives one quite a different way 
of looking on the age of one’s fellow-men. 
Sixty-five seems somehow to be just the 
beginning of a man’s prime, while for anyone 
to talk of retiring at seventy-five appears to 
be rnerely ridiculous. As for a man giving 
up dinner-parties simply because he is eighty 
years old, why, it seems inconceivable. In- 
voluntarily one compares these things with 


Signor (iarcia going up the Nile at the agi' 
ot ninety six, and pla\ ing the piano, tt^aching, 
and singing at ninety eight, with the only 
possible result. 

'riie elder Garcia was an excellent teacher 
(jf the V(jicc and (omposer ol' many operas. 
He was one of the greatest te*nors tljat e\er 
existed, with the most wonderlully fioiid 
execution, and created among other putts 
that of Almaviva in “'J’he Bai bcT of Seville^’ 
.some ninety years back, while his greatest 
suc'cesscis in addition to this were in ‘T)l hello ” 
and “Don Giovanni.’* An idea ot his attain 
ments may be obtairK‘d from th<' story his 
first appearance at Naples. Btang engagt*d 
to sing at the Opera House, the i^ldei (iarcia^ 
thought he would like to do something at 
the first orchestral rehearsal to show tluaii all' 
that he was not one of the ordinary small fry^ 
and so gain their respect as a rnusii iati as 
well as a singer. 

The opening tenor aria in the opera vvhich 
they were to rehearse was a very diffic ult 
one in the key of E flat. The orchestra 
played the introductory bars, and waited 
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with a casual sort of interest for the new 
singer's opening phrase. Garcia com menced> 
but, instead of doing so in the key in which 
they were playing, h© began to sing a semi» 
tone higher in E natural. At first the 
orchestra were horrified at the terrible dis- 
cords which resulted. Gradually, however, 
as the aria went on, with the Snger still 
singing exactly a semitone too high, it 
dawned on them what he was doing— that 
instead of merely singing sharp, through 
nervousness or lack of ear, he was inten- 
tionally singing a semitone too high through- 
out. Consequently, when they heard him 
continue singing his 
part in E natural, yet 
without a moment’s 
hesitation or a single 
false note (for so great 
a musician was the elder 
Garcia that he could 
abstract himself entirely 
from the surroundings 
and from the sound of 
the orchestra), their 
disgust turned to sur- 
prise, then admiration, 
and, iinally, enthusiasm. 

When the aria was con- 
cluded there was an 
enormous burst of ap- 
plause and the wildest 
excitement among them 
all, for they saw what a 
really great singer they 
had found in this new- 
comer.' Of course, 

Garcia, afterwards, sang 
all the rest of his ])art 
in the proper key, but 
by this novel entry he had won the lasting 
respect and admiration of the orchestra. 

It used to be the custom of the old com- 
posers to write in a way a mere skeleton of 
the voice part, {xirticularly with regard to the 
conventional ending. The singers of their 
day were all good musicians, and were 
expected to elaborate the simple melody 
given them, and upon this foundation to 
raise a graceful edifice adorned with what 
ornaments their individual taste dictated, 
and suited to their own power of execution. 

When the elder Garcia was at Naples, one 
of the old Italian comjiosers came to practise 
a new opera. At the opening rehearsal 
Garcia was given his part to read off 'at sight 
When his first aria was reached, Garcia, sang 
it off with perfect phrasing and feeling, but 
exactly note for note^ as written. When he, 


ted finished the composer said, “ Thank 
you, s^nor, very nice ; but that was itot the 
music 1 intended.” Garcia asted for an 
explanation, arid was told that the composer 
had intended the bare melody which he had 
writtei\ down as merely a skeleton, whfoh the 
singer should clothe with whatever his imagi^ 
nation and artistic instinct prompted. He 
would like to go through it again, and wished 
Garcia Ms time to treat it exactly as though 
it were his own comiiosition. Garcia was 
skilful at improvising, consequently in doing 
the aria for the second time he made altera- 
tions and additions, with runs, trills, rouladCs, 
and cadenzas, all per- 
formed with brilliant 
execution. When he 
came to the end of the 
aria the old composer 
shook him warmly by 
the hand. “Bravo! 
Magnificent 1 That was 
my music as I wished 
it to be given.” 

From this story it will 
at onc!e be seen that 
the elder Garcia was 
not only a singer but a 
musician, wliich is un- 
happily not always the 
case. In fact, Rossini 
once said to Signor 
Manuel, “If your 
father had had as much 
savoir faire as saimir 
musical^ he would have 
been the first composer 
of his time.” 

'rhe freedom allowed 
by the old composers 
to their singers became after a time sombwhat 
abused. Some of th£ singers were found 
lacking in the artistic' taste, musicianly feel- 
ing, and in some cases the proper know- 
ledge necessary in making such alterations 
as the above story of the elder Garcia 
illustrates. 

In i’onsequence of this Rossini insisted on 
the singers in his works performing thfe iwie 
exactly as written. He would himself clothe 
the melodies with all the execution, roulades, 
and cadenzas which had been previously 
left to the performer. 

Signor Garcia tells a good story of Rossini 
in connection with the death of Meyerbeer. 
A certain young composer, having written a 
funeral match to the memory of the great 
man, came to show his music to Rossini, who 
had. always been the greatest friend and 
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admirer of MeyeAeer* Having played it 
over, be asked for Rossini^s opipiop. 

‘‘Well, there is one alteration I should 
have prefexted,” wd Rossini. 

“What is that?# 

“ I wuld rather have had Meyerbeer 
write a funeral march for you^ * 

There is a further one told of Rossini’s 
adibiration for Meyerbeer. Theirs was a 
genuine friendship in which jealousy had no 
place, and they would take a real pleasure in 
each other’s success. They were on one 
occasion seated together in a box listening to 
Meyerbeer’s opera, “ Robert the Devil.” At 
a certain part of the opera Rossini was quite 
carried away with enthusiasm for his friend’s 
music. Leaping to his 
feet with excitement he 
shook Meyerbeer’s hand 
rapturously. “ If you can 
write anything better than 
that, ril: — I’ll dance on 
my head.” 

“Then, -my dear Ros- 
sini, you had better com- 
mence practising at once, 
for 1 have just completed 
the fourth act of ‘The 
Huguenots.’ ” 

Signor Garcia gives a 
most interesting reminis- 
cence of Rossini in con- 
nection with the debut of 
Maria Garcia, better 
known under her married 
name, Mme. Malibran. 

At the time in question 
the elder Garcia was away 
in" Mexico, while Signor 
Manuel and his sister re- 
mained in Paris. Rossini 
had heard Mme. Maliferan sing many times at 
social functions, often, indeed, having him- 
self accompanied her at the piano. And yet, 
though perfectly aware what a splendid singer 
Maria Garcia was, Rossini never made her 
any offer to sing at the Opera House. 

At last Mme. Malibran’s opportunity 
arrived, but from quite another source. A 
friend of theirs-- Gall i, a famous basso — was 
having a benefit at the Opera House. He 
offered to put on “ Semiramide ” if Mme, 
Malibran would like to sing the tit\e-rb/e. 
After consulting with Signor Manuel, Mme. 
Malibran decided to accept the offer. Her 
debut was, therefore, duly made, and Tier 
success proved instantaneous. Such a scene 
over a debutante had not been known for 
years. The next morning Rossini sent to ask 


Signor Garcia rOun^ to bis roomif. Signo# 
Garcia found Rossini in , a tremendous state 
of excitement>.and pr«sjparadtool^^^ Malibran 
upwards of a hundred thdusand francs a year 
for four years if she would bind herself ex* 
clusively to sing for him, and oi^y in 
opera„ Rossini was at this time director both 
of the Italian Oiiera and of the Grand 
Opera House, where Trench alone was 
formed. This offer of Rossini's was an 
immense one for those days, but after catefid 
consideration Mme. Malibran det'ided to 
refuse the terms, feeling that it wunhl be 
unwise to give up Italiaii and confine heiself 
entirely to singing in French for m long a 
period. Mme. Malibran did, however, appear 
for Rossini in a few (»lhrr 
operas at enormous fees, 
with, if possible, gtiuUei’ 
success tlian before. 

Now, it seemed wry 
exlraonlinary to Sigilor 
Manuel and his sister that 
Rossini should have 
heard her sing iiuu ^ 
without number In 
society without even 
tioning such a thing as 
engaging hur, and yet 
suddenly, after hearing 
her at the Opera 
in music whit'h Mtne. 
Malibran had sung to 
him often before, he 
should at once make her 
a magnificent offer ft^t a 
term of years. Why was it? 
They could not under 
stand at all, and accord 
ingly one day asked Ro$ 
sini for the ex[)laimtion. 

“It is true,” answered Rossini, “that 1 
knew Maria was a brilliant singer from 
listening to her at j)rivate hou.ses. But I had 
never heard her sing in a big opera house 
and before a large audience. .So I fell that I 
could not make her a definite offer which 
would at all gauge her true worth. Either I 
should be offering Maria less than she 
worth, and by this be doing her an injustice, 
or else I should be offering her more thari 
she was worth, and so be doing myxe/f ai^ 
injustice. But now that I have heard Marig 
before an audience, and have observed what' 
effect they mutually have had pmh on thet 
otbisr, 1 can come and offer the Very largesf 
sum which her singing is intrinsically worthy 
That is the explanation of what I bw ' 
done/’ 
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Rossini was a curious man, with the 
eccentricity of genius strongly developed. 
He would soar aloft on the wings of his 
muse and then suddenly drop to earth, a 
second Icarus, save that, instead of the sad 
ending of that classical story, his would be a 
ridiculous one. The story of his meeting 
with the Emperor Nicholas is amusing 
illustration of this. Rossini, while working 
at his composition, used to sit before the 
desk in shirt-sleeves, and with his trousers 
very loose indeed, so as to feel comfortable. 
Hinc Him lacfirymm 1 When the Emf)eror 
Nicholas came to Paris he thought he would 
like to see the wonderful composer, and so 
decided to visit the maestro. The Emperor 
accordingly set out unattended, arrived at 
Rossini's rooms, and knocked at the door. 
^‘Quiestl^?” “Nicholas." “Entrez!" The 
Emperor entered, and Rossini (juirkly rose 
up to welcome his distinguished visitor. 
Unhappily, as Rossini jumped up his trousers 
slipped down, leaving him covered with con- 
fusion — and a shirt ! 

Rossini never had any very great venera- 
tion for Royalty, and probably felt very little 
disturbed at such a denouement occurring in 
the presence of the Emperor Nicholas. W'hen 
Rossini came over to l^ondon he was, on one 
occasion, ordered to St. James’s Palace to 
appear at a party given by George IV. 'Phe 
King was most gracious to the Italian com 
poser, and expressed great pleasure at his 
compositions. At the end (jf the evening, as 
the party was about to break iij), the King 
asked Rossini for one more piece, which 
should be the finish. 

“ Sire, I think we have had enough music 
for to-night," replied Rossini, and took his 
dejiarture. 

Rossini admired and followed the old 
Italian style of music, in which the orc hestra 
formed purely an accompaniment to the 
singers, whose voices were throughout an 
opera the principal consideration. Conse- 
quently, when Wagner appeared with his 
great orchestral effects, it is not to be won- 
dered at that Rossini should not have 
approved of the new composer’s work. One 
day an admirer of Wagner asked Rossini his 
opinion of Mendelssohn compared with 
Wagner as a composer. Rossini’s answer 
was commendably brief, epigrammatic, and 
to the point : “ Mendelssohn wrote ‘ &ongs 

without Words,’ while Wagner writes ‘ words 
without songs,’ ’’ 

This reminds one of Mark Twain’s remarks 
upon Wagner in an after-dinner speech made 
at a cfurtain Wagner.. Society in America. 


“ Gentlemen, I have been lately taking- a 
great interest in the works of Wagner 1 
(Applause.) I have been out to orchestral 
concerts to hear his music played ! (Applause.) 
I have stayed at home .jearnestly to study 
his compositions in the full scores (loud 
applaifse), and the conclusion I have arrived 
at, gentlemen, is — that Wagner’s music ils 
really not half bad as it sounds.” 

But to return to Maria Garcia. After 
her debut in Paris, Mme. Malibran went to 
various parts of Europe and America, carry- 
ing all before her wherever she sang. When 
Mme. Malibran went to Milan to make her 
debut in that city, Mme. Pasta was a great 
favourite at the Opera House. Her most 
effective j^art was Norma, and such enormous 
success did Mine. Pasta make in this rble 
that the Milanese used always to allude 
to her as Norma instead of Pasta. The 
director of the Oi)era House asked Mme. 
Malibran on her arrival in what part she 
w^ould like to make her first appearance. 
Mme. Malibran at once replied, “As Norma, 
signor.” 

“ But, madam e, ('onsider —do you forget 
Pasta ? ” 

“ 1 do not care for Pasta. I will stand 
or fall as Norma." 

So Nonna was announced. At the first 
night Pasta came to hear the' new-comer, and 
took up her position in the middle box of the 
grand fier, amid the loud applause of the 
populace. Malibran made her first entrance 
without any sound of eni'ouragement, and 
lier opening aria vvas rei’eived in deliberate 
stony silence. « Her next number was the 
trio, “Non tremar." After a certain passage, 
whi('h Malibran had to render at about 
the middle of the trio, the audience 
suddenly forgot themselves and yelled out 
*“ Bravo ! " instantly Sfjllowcd by cries of 
“Hush! Silence!" 'The trio came to an 
end ! Not a hand ! Instead there were 
heard sounds of dispute from all part.s of the 
house : “ She is great." “ She is nothing of 
the kind.” “ She is better than Pasta.” “ No, 
she i.sn’t,” etc., and these continued for the 
rest of the evening. The second night 
Pasta did not come to hear her new rival. 
Malibran came on and sang her first aria. 
Immense applause I And thi.s continued 
throughout the evening with ever-increasing 
enthusiasm. 

At the close Malibran was called before the 
curtain again and again, and when she left 
the Opera House to drive home, the populace 
took out the horses and themselves dragged 
her to the hotel From that moment 
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Mdibran was the pet of the Milanese public 
and Pasta was nowhere. Signor Garcia adds 
that Pasta was a most finished vocalist; but 
always cold, while the singing of his sister 
Maria was full of warmth and fire. What a 
blow it was to the musical world •when 
Mme. Malibran was cut off at the very ;^nith 
o^ her career about the time of her father’s 
death ! 

vSignor Garcia’s youngest sister, Pauline 
Viardot, made her first appearance, not in 
»ance, but in England, at the Haymarket 
Opera House, in “ Othello,” and with great 
success. A brilliant career on the operatic 
stage followed, 
during which 
Mme. Viardot 
created the part of 
Fid^s in Meyer- 
V)eer’s Prophete ” 
and the title /rVi? 
in Gluck’s Or- 
feo.’’ After twenty- 
five years Mme. 

Viardot decided 
on retirement, and 
started as a teacher 
of singing at Baden- 
Baden. ^ In the 
“ Reminiscenc'es 
of Antoinette Ster- 
ling,” ,which have 
already ai)jK*ared, 
there was a de- 
scription of the 
entertain me n t s 
which Mine. Viar- 
dot would give at 
Baden - Baden in 
the little private 
theatrc^built in her 
own grounds. 

"I’hese would be 
thronged by cele- 
brities from every 
land - “poets, painters, musicians, difilomats 
— while on one occasion Mme. Viardot was 
honoured by a visit from the old Emperor 
and Plmpress of Germany. It will also be 
remembered how, on Mme. Viardot’s birth- 
day, Herr Brahms came up to the house in 
the early morning with a number of her 
pupils, to perform at her window a birthday 
serenade which the great composer had written 
in madame’s honour. 

When Antoinette Sterling arrived in 
Baden-Baden to take lessons from Mme. 
Viardot, it was direct from her studies with 
Signor Manuel Garcia. Having studied 
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Italian music with tlie maestro, my mother 
w^hen first presented to her new teacher, said 
she would like to take some German Eiedt^r. 
Mme. Viardot smiled at the audacity of lu*r 
pupil, and merely replied, “Will you biing 
your Italian to-morrow, please ? ” 

For some months “ Miss ” Sterling- m 
my mother , then was — continued to ask 
whether she might bring her German ncM 
time, but was ever met with the same 
placid smile, the same twinkling eye, uiui the 
same unwelcome words, “ Bring your itahan 
music for the next lesson.’* It was not unn) 
almost the close of the .stay in Baden Ikuleti 
.that one (lav Mme 
A’iardot said, 
'‘"jXo-w you may 
bring your ( l(*rnian 
m u s i (' , if V »> u 
wish 1 ” 

After soiui' 
years Muu. Viai 
(lot left Baden 
Baden for Paiis, 
wh(‘r(‘ she is still 
living, at in ad 
valued agii and 
bids fair to follow 
in her brother’s 
footsteps, and her 
self reu('h her luin 
dredth year. 

At an (;aily ag<‘ 
Signor Manuel le 
(cived instna'ti(»n 
in singing from his 
fatht'r, the ekh*i 
Garcia, and, as 
already slated, 
from Giovanni Aiv 
zani, the voi('e 
h(‘ing a high bari 
tone. At tlu* ag(' 
o f t vv c n t y h e 
began to sing 
on the operatic stage. He was always a 
marvellously cj|ui(’k “study” in learning any 
fresh operatic nVe, In Italy they would in 
those days allow the artists nine day^ to 
learn a twu)-actY)pera. For thixsi luls they 
would increase this to twelve days, aiul for 
four acts sixteen days. Garcia naiuanbers, 
when Meyerbeer’s “Prophl*to” was wntlen 
and first brought out, liow all the singers 
grumbled at its great length. Vet foj this 
they were given only eighteen days, aiul tint 
same number was given for “ William Tell.” 
Short though these pi^riods to be, 

compared with the amount of work b» bi* 
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accomplished, they were a great deal too 
long for Manuel Garqia, who would learn the; 
whole of hia part in three or four daysu ; 
At the end of ten days he ^puld haive 
picked up the parts of dl the other sing^f V 
as well, so that, if necessary, , be was per- 
fectly able to prompt them during the 
final rehearsals* In Mexico he actually used 
to do so. I'he elder Garcia used rather to 
take advantage of his son*s extraordinary 
memory, and if he was feeling indisposed 
would say, “ Manuel, you go on and take my 
part to-night.” So Signor Manuel would go 
through the performance successfully, singing 
instead of his own baritone rdie the tenor 
music of the opera, altering the very high 
parts to suit his range. I'his was, of course, a 
great strain on the voice. Coupled with this, 
he used to work a great deal too much at 
singing during those first few years, when he 
was still young and the voice as yet hardly 
set. The consequence of this was that the 
voice soon began to show the effects of over- 
work, the “ bloom ” became worn off, and in 
five years from his debut Signor Manuel 
retired from public singing to give up all his 
time to teaching. 

Shortly after his first appearance in opera 
Signor Manuel accompanied his father and 
his sister Maria upon a long tour through 
America, and an incident occurred on that 
tour which is certainly worthy of note. The 
jiarty had arrived in Mexic'o, and when about 
to open their season at the Opera House 
began going through the scenery, dresses, 
and — last, but not least the music, to see 
that everything was in order. What was their 
horror to discover that all the orchestral parts 
and the score itself of “ Don Cnovaiini ” had 
been left behind ! What was to be done ? 
The opera was one of the most important in 
their repertoire, and was advertised to be 
given in but a few days. 'I'here was no 
possibility^ of getting the missing music 
sent on in the time from the last place, 
for journeys out there take as many 
days as they take hours m England. The 
elder Garcia remained perfectly calm in 
the midst of the excitement. They could 
not possibly give up the opera, and they coulcU 
not give it without the music ! Very well, 
then ; he must write another copy of 
the score as best he could from memory. 
So forthwith the elder Garcia set to woik and 
wrote off the whole of the full orchestral 
score. As each portion finisj^d it 
was given out to copyists^ who got ready 
the separate parts for the various ir^truments. 
Ho^ succx^ssfully out 


his self-imposed task may he fronjithe 
rifact .'that wheia, I** 'duly" 
'>]^rfonmed that it^ 
;^;,!was ndf'lJiiie'prigiDal’fi^ 

Owing to the oohstito^ ^dyeiwdirk w this 
Amertcan tour entailed 
somd' months, began to ^ afraid that his 
voice might leave him at any minute; whfep 
on the stage. His father and mother laughed 
at this as absurd, and told him thfkt he must 
make his dbhit in Paris, as they had set their, 
hearts on it So to please his parents 
Signor Manuel left them in Mexico and wont 
over to Paris to make an appearance, there* 
He duly appeared, and after one performance, 
wrote to his parents that, having ndw 
appeared in Paris as they had wished, he was 
going forthwith to devote his ' time^o, 
leaching and give up a public career, - ipts 
he accordingly did, and started in i 8^0 a$ 
a teacher of singing at the Conservatoire 
soon after. , ; ' 

Jn the year 1850 Manuel Garcia gave up 
his aj)[)ointment at the Paris Conservatoire 
and came to London, where he has made 
his home ever since. The maestro had h^en 
in ICngland barely four years when he gave to ' 
the world that extraordinary invention, ,the 
laryngoscope. This is the story, ,;^hich the 
maestro told one day, of how he came to 
invent it. He had for years been puzzling 
over the human voice. “ If only I could se^ 
the glc)ttis ! ” This was what was ;<^er in his 
thoughts. One day the idea came upon him 
like a Hash. ‘‘ \Vhy shouldn't I tpy to see 
it? But how Fiiust it be done? Why, 
obviously wfth a mirror ! ” Signor Garcia, 
without loss of time, ordered the little mirror 
and everything else which he wanted, and 
waited in the greatest excitement till they 
were delivered. At last they came, mate put 
together, and the triaUmade. With great good 
fortune he got the right angle at the very first 
attempt, and looked on the glottis* For the 
general reader it may be explained that the 
glottis is that delicate mechanism situate 
inside the larynx (or Adam’s apple, as it is 
more commonly called), by the vibrations of 
which the voice is produced. 

So dumfounded was the maestro at what 
he had seen that he sat down aghast for 
several minutes. On recovering from his 
amazement he gazed intently for some time 
at the glottis, and the changes which it pre- 
.sented fo his eye while the various tones 
were being produced. At last he tore him- 
self away and promptly wrote a description 
of what he had seen, and this was read by 
him before the Royal Society. 
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Among Manuel Garcia’s musical friends in 
London of years gone by were Mario, the 
famous operatic tenor, and his wife, Grisi, no 
less celebrated as a singer. Grisi was an 
indefatigable worker, and would practise her 
singing regularly every day without fail,Vhether 
it was during the opera season or the vacation. 
Mario, on the other hand, would never 
by any chance practise on days when he 
was not actually going to sing in jmblic. 
When, however, he was going to sing in the 
evening he would begin practising his favourite 
exercise from the duet between Almaviva and 
Figaro in “The Barber of Seville,” “AH’ 
idea di (^uel nietallo ” : - 
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from at once going in and examinirjg the 
article de vertu closer, 

“ What is the price ? 

“ A hundred pounds.^* 

“A good deal to charge, is it not? No 
matter, send it up, please. ** 

Signor Garcia tells a similar remit liseeiit e. 
Mario had decided u])on giving a wonder I ul 
luncheon to a large party of his friends. The 
total cost may bo imagined from the fact thut 
he paid eighty pt)imds for some dessert and 
other light extra dcjlieacies f<jr the tabli*, 
which were sent over sf>eeiaHy from Tatis 
When all were assembled Grisi suddenly 
said, “ Oh, it is too h<»l to have it here. Let 



clu* in sell nil sron <le 


If the voice was satisfactory in this pas- 
sage he would not troubU' to do any further 
practice. Mario was an Italian (‘ount, and 
gave up the dignity 


of his position for the 
sake oi'a career which 
he loved. But his 
education and re- 
ft neiTient came f)ut in 
the artistic render- 
ings with which he 
endowed his singl 

Mario and Grisi 
were both of them 
rather — shall one 
say ? - u n e c o no- 
inirak 'Though they 
made in their time 
an enormous fortune, 
they managed to get 
rid of so much that 
Mario in his later 
years had to be con- 
tent with a \'ery dif- 
ferent mode of life. 
As an instance of 
how they made the 
money fly, Mario 
when out for a walk 
would see in a shop 
window a beautiful 
little statuette, or pic- 
ture, which took his 
fancy. Nothing 
could keep h i m 
Vol. x,\ix.— 34. 
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us drive out to Rii hmond and have Uineh 
tlH‘rt‘. It will he far more pleasant.” Ni» 
sooner said than done, for Mario at otv e 
oulcnMa number ol 
carriages to a<vum 
module the etititc 
party. A telt'gram 
was sent on in ad 
vance, so that on 
tlieir arrival at Kali 
rmmd another mag 
nifi<'ent lunch w.is 
awaiting them; while 
Mario, without a 
iiought, left behitul 
1 his own house this 
two ’ 1 1 undi ed guinea 
ImichtHm to waste 
its sweetness on the 
desert air, and pro 
bably In^ throNNn 
away by tht‘ sim 
vants. 

Of all tlie him 
dreds of pupils who 
passed through the 
hands ot .Signor 
G a r e i a , n o n e 
achieved gi eater 
fame than I entry 
Lind. When fust 
jenny Lind eaim* to 
tire maestro and 
wished to com 
mence lessons with 
out delay, the 
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charity concert^ at which a certain Mme. 
M— — had offared her'serw^:^ as pianist 
S4me. w4s ask^ to' accompany 


maestro, upon hearing her sing, said, ‘‘ Your 
voice needs a long and complete rest before 
I can possibly take you.” 

“But, mon Dieu, how can I wait? Wia\ |enny Lind, Wai^ shoi^ it was 

you not take me at pnee?” 'f tiVery simple, arid asLid she would be only too 

‘‘No; I cannot 1” 

“ I implore you I 


“ Non ; e’est impossible. Go aWay and 
rest, ('ome back in a month, and then we 
will see ! ” 

When Jenny Lind came back the maestro 
was still obdurate. “No, you need further 
rest ; the voice is better already, but it is 
still too soon to commence our studies. Be 
patient for another month and then come 
once more.” Jenny Lind, nearly wild with 
impatience to start 
work, waited for four 
endless weeks, and 
then, at the very mo- 
ment the stipulated 
lime was over, came 
immediately to the 
maestro. This time 
all was well, and 
Jenny Lind’s train- 
ing commenced 
undtn* Signor Garcia, 
with what result 
everyone knows. 

Allusion has already 
been made to the 
fa('t that during her 
lessons the maestro 
had only to call atten- 
tion to any mistake, 
and point out how it 
could be rectified, 
for it to be at once 
corrected and never 
rej)eated. Moreover, 
the maestro makes 
the interesting re- 
mark tlmt he never 
heard Jenny Lind 
sing even a hair’s 
lireadth out of tune, 
so perfect was her 
musical ear. Jenny 
1 vind possessed the 
power of taking, pains 
and this, added to 
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to an infinite degree, 
her exquisite voice, 


which had been perfet^tly trained, enabled 
her to overc'onie every obstacle which crossed 
her jmth, and reach that lofty position which 
was retained until her retirement from an 
active musical life. 

Some years after Jenny Lind had retired, 
and shortly before her death, she sang at a 


delighted fiiit, simple ,%6iigh the music 
was, J^ny Lind camfe and 

explained exactly how a 'c^riain &y H 
passage w^as to be played in order to have 
the whole effect as artistic as pdssibte; They 

were, Mme. M afterwards said, little 

things which with the ordinary ear would go 
unnoticed, yet to a true artist like Jenny 
Lind they made just the whole difference. 

Many are the stories told of Jenny Lind's 
triumpl\s during her career. The people 
quite lost their heads 
over the singing of 
the “ Swedish night^' 
ingale.” In one town 
Jenny Lind was sere- 
naded at the hotel 
by some of her ad- 
mirers. Being 
touched at such a 
pretty compliment, 
Jenny Lind walked 
out on to the balcony 
to show her appreci- 
ation. Unfortunately 
for her, a valuable 
shawl slipped from 
her should^ and 
fell into the street 
(j^low. This was 
promptly seized by a 
dozen eager hands, 
anxious to obtain 
souvenirs of the occa- 
sion. In a moment 
it was torn to as 
omany pieces, each of 
which in its turn 
formed the centre of 
an eager group of 
memento - hunters. 
The compliment was 
doubtless most flat- 
tering, but certainly 
it had drawbacks, 
used to tell many 
under Signor Garcia. 


Antoinette Sterling 
stories of her studies 
When Miss Sterling first went for her lessons, 
the maestro was so carried away with the 
voice of his new pupil that he could not 
bring himself to keep her to exercises, as 
he did in the case of others. Almost at 
once he began taking her through all the 
Italian operatic rdks. One day Ins pupil 
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wfts struggling , to escecute, a particularly 
difficult pnmse^ and.M‘iast bitjr^t :dut /crying, 
“ You ou^bjt taese'.^ng.^ Until 

I ; have m^ieVedV^^iie ' 'pr6|>eriy/^ 

“ Yon^re quite nght^j! the ffi^estro, 

and at :i;mci6 took back again tQ the 
exercisesv'.f^^^' ' - 

'Vhe ^aiestro would c^ten write elaborate 
caden2as for his pupil to sing in her various 
operatic and oratorio ade. On one occasion 
he gave my mother a very 
difficult cadenra to sing at 
her next oratorio engage- 
ment, a performance of 
the ‘<Stabat Mater/^ 

Antoinette Sterling did 
not herself care for the 
ca^eftza, but nevertheless 
san^ it, as hCr master de- 
sired. When next time 
his pupil came for her 
lesson Signor Garcia was 
quite angry with her. 

“Why did you not last 
night sing the cadenza 
which I gave to you?^' 

Miss Sterling replied that 
she had done so. 

“ Non ! h^oh 1 That 
was not mine which you 
sang ! It was some 
other?'* 

“Why, how can you 
know anything about it, 
maestro ? You never sai(l 
anything about coming to 
hear me." 

“No matter, I was 
there, and I say it was 
not my cadenza ! " However, his pupil 
showed •the maestro her copy of the aria, 
with the cadenza marked*down just as he had 
given it to her, and the maestro, seeing this 
was so, at once said that he w^ould wTite 
another, as he did not like the one which he 
had given her. 

In compressing the life memories of 
Manuel Garcia within the limits of a maga- 
zine article one is faced by the difficulty of 
selection from material which is nearly in- 
exhaustible. For has not the maestro 
enjoyed the friendship pf practically all the 
greatest musicians of tbe last eighty years? 
Fevy, indeed^ must be those in the front rank 
during that period whom Signor Garcia has 
not at least met. 

Again, in speaking of his seventy-five years' 
career as a teacher of singing, it is almost as 
hard to know whom to mention and whom 


to exclude from his many humlrtd 

pupili tbf fidlowiug 

^k?a8t'#ba'';^ye studied 

glaring 

'“sinis, of by* the ^ way, 

wh|ch was explained by i schoolboy in an 
examination pap^r recently as “sins we 
to commit." 

In addition to Jenny Lind, the list r»f 
Signor Manuel Garcia s 
pupils includt'w such 
names as Stoc k hausen 
(the famous “ Uedei " 
singer and teacher <»f 
GeoJge Heiischel), Hen- 
riette ' Nissen (afterwards 
Mme. Salomon), liussitte 
(of the OptTa Comicjue, 
professor of singing, and 
teacher of Due, the tenor 
of the (hand ()|»era, 
Paris) I Jules Barlxit, 
chosen by Gounod to 
create the part of Faust, 
also i>rt)fesspt at the ("on- 
servatoire ; CharlcH 
Bataillc, Chosen by Meyer 
beer to create, the bass 
part in , “ L'Etoile (h: 
Nord," arid also famous 
for iiis singing in the 
“Seraf^lio" of Mozart; 
Antoinette Sterling, 
Gharles isantley, Catherine 
Hayes, MissOrridge, Miss 
Maeintyre, Miss Agnes 
Larcoru, and Marie Tern- 
pt*.st. Finally, Signor 
Manuel Ciarcia taught Mme. Marchesi, whocan 
number anrong her pujiils, in addition to her 
daughter Blanche, such famous arttats as lima 
de Murska, Tremelli, Kruuss, d'Angri, Frau 
(Forster, luuma Nevada, Sybil Sitilerson, 

Francis SavilJe, Ada Crossley, Suatnne 

Adams, Emma Eames, (^alv^, ami Melba. 

This list of those wlio have been trained 
in the fiimous (Garcia method of singing, 
either directly from Signor Garcia himsi^ll or 
indirectly from teacliers who have them 
selve.s been pupils of the maestro, conqit ii>es 
some of the greatest singers and teachers of 
the last sixty years. How, thcTefore, <'.in 
these memories be brought a more fitting 
^lose than with the enumeration of the abo\ e 
names? Surely this Ixirc rca'ord is in itself 
a far greater tribute than any mere words of 
praise could be to the grand career of 
Manuel Garcia! 
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By Francis 

ALLOA! Halloa!*’ 

I hear you.” 

‘‘I reckon, Central, this 
line’s all right now. By the 
way, there’s a (luestion 1 
W'ant to ask you. Has the 
time arrived when you are disposed to take 
pity upon a forlorn individual who is now 
sitting on a telephone pole up on the Black 
Foot trail ? ” 

The little operator flushed a rosy red, but 
there w'as no.one there to see excejjt the cat, 
and he didn’t mind. 

“ 1 am coming in now,” continued the 
voice, “ to wait for more trouble, but as it’s 
three miles you 
will have time to 
think over what 
1 said and have 
your answer 
ready.” 

Read Rule 
37 ,” replied the 
operator, as .she 
“cleared out” 
the line. 

It was six 
months since the 
go o d - looking 
young “trouble- 
shooter”— as a 
mender of tele- 
phone lines is 
called — had first 
asked her to 
marry him. That 
was on a winter’s 
day ■ when they 
were alone in the 
little central 
office. Had he 
told her less or 
had he told her 
more, the answer 
she gave him 
might have been 
a different one. As it was, she said: “You 
ask me to marry a man who is a graduate of 
Harvard (College and hasn’t made any more 
of himself than to become a trouble-shooter. 
Not that fixing telephone lines isn’t perfectly 
honourable and all that, but you might have 
done so much and you haven’t.” 


Gardener. 

The man flushed slightly. “ if I choose 
to be a trouble-shooter, why should my 
education prevent ? ” he replied. “ Must 
every man spend his life hunting the almighty 
dollar or writing useless books, because he 
has been given a piece of parchment with a 
lot of Latin on it ? I’m living my life in my 
own w'ay. There are things wiiich arc just as 
honourable as ambition, 1 reckon.” 

“ 1 don’t wxint you to change your w^ay of 
living on my account,” she said, coldly. 

He was persistent, and within a week 
repeated his question, his answer being a 
second refusal, accompanied by the state- 
ment, made with a touch of anger: “And 

more than that, 
1 don’t want 
you ever to nien- 
tion this subject 
in my presence 
again.” 

“Very well,” 
he 'answered; 
“but under- 
stand, don’t 
give you up,” 
and before 
she could reply 
he was gone. 
“ 1 won’t men- 
tion it in her 
presence,” he 
said to him- 
s e If, y 1) u t 
she’ll hear me 
just the same,” 
and the trouble- 
shooter grinned 
as he picked 
up his kit 
and started on a 
tramp down the 
line. 

The next day, 
as he sat on a 
forty -foot pole 
five miles up in the hills, with a blizzard 
howiing around him, he shouted into his 
portable telephone, “Not being in your 
presence, Miss Jones, permit ilie to ask you 
to name the day.” 

While she resented them at first, she came 
to enjoy the attentions of the young man 
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whom she described to herself as her “ long- 
distance suitor/’ and she took secret satis- 
faction in the thought that i^obably no other 
girl in the State of Colorado was receiving 
an average of five proposals a day. She even 
began tj^ keep a diary^ in which ahn made 
•such etroes as: “Four to-day. One vid 
the Bald Rock ranch line, one from the 
Clear Water toll line, and two by the way 
of Harding'S Gulch.” 

I'o the many proposals the little operator 
had adopted a stereotyped form of reply, 
when, indeed, she deigned to take notice of 
them. Her answer was always: “You’d 
better read Rule 37.” She had been 
promptly informed that her suitor had for- 
gotten Rule 37, and thereupon she mailed 
him a copy. It read : “ Linemen and other 
employes who have occasion to use the lines 
of the company in the course of their occu- 
pation must not interfere with the service to 
subscribers by indulging in idle and un- 
necessary conversation.” 

And the very next day the trouble-shooter, 
while repairing a break where * the lines 
skirted the base of Big Bear’ Mountain, 
remarked, “ I am about to ask a question, 
Miss Jones, and it docs not violate Rule 37, 
because it is neither idle nor unnecessary.” 

On the hot summer afternoon when the 
])roposal came from the Black Foot trail, few 
])eople seemed to ha\e occasion t<j*use tele- 
phones, and the operator, leaving the. switch 
i)oard, stood looking out (;f the window, 
singularly enough her glaiK'es being directed 
towards the road down w’hk'h the trouble- 
shooter w ould come after his three-mile walk. 
The little building which served as central 
office stood just above the river-bed, now a 
dryland parched cou/ir. 'J’he green-clad 
slopes of the mountains rose sharply from 
the valley, ragged rows of houses clustering 
at their bases, 'I’he yellow strij) of sand 
and gravel which marki^l the former course 
of the stream could be seen for several miles 
until it disappeared in the hills. Only 
in case of cloud-burst or heavy freshets did 
the w'ater flow^ ciowm the valley, for ten miles 
above a towering dam of cut stone, an'hed 
and buttressed to resist the jiressure of the 
imprisoned water, held in check the precious 
^tore, that it might be distributed through the 
irrigating ditches to make the desert blossom 
like the rose. 

The click of a falling shutter on the switch- 
board brought the operator biick to her chair. 
Before she could ask the cihstomary question 
a voice, tense and strained with excitement, 
fell on her ear, saying, “ I’here’s been a cloud- 
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burst above Big and the water’s ( oining 
down like Niagara* Notify everybody and 
do it quick. Do you understoird ? ’’ 

“ I undenstmid/’ the ojterator replied. 

She knew \yhai to do, for wherever in the 
valleys the familiat blue l>ell marked I lie 
location of a telephone ofitce the lesson was 
one alway.s learned by operators, When a 
cloud-burst sent great ma.sses of water tcunng 
over the dams and sweeping down the oUl 
time river-courses, many lives might hang by 
the wire thread of the telephone lines. The 
little operator herself had once seen a wall 
of water go plunging and swirling by, 
clianging the dry and sun baked cm lie 
gult'h in a twu’nkling to a raging torn ni. 
Farther down the valley were plat es wlate 
the ranch houses stood perilously near tlu' 
course of the flood. At other points tlu' oltl 
time river-bed was sometimes used as *1 
carriage road. Children iiften played in tlu' 
sand in tJiis fascinating little valley. 

White to the lips, with a voice wiiit li 
IremViled despite her efforts to keep it sle.idN, 
the ojierator rang up house aftqr house. She 
w'iisted no words and she used none of lh< 
phrases made familiar in stories* NobtHls 
w^as advised to run for life. 

“There’s been a cIoudbur.st and the 
water’s coming.” 

That was enough. She worked rapitllv, 
and sr)on had reached evei7 house luU t»nt\ 
In desperation she rang call after tall. 
Minute.^ seemed like hours and still then.' was 
no resiionse. I’erhaps they were all sate in 
the hills. Perhaps the operator shuddertMl 
and again pressed the ringing key. As she 
waited, she was (onst ious of a humtning 
st)und, like that made by the wind in the 
wires, a sound wliit h grew loUder, ( hanging 
to a murmur and then a dull roar. Woulti 
they never answer? 

And then a woman’s voice said: “.Sony 
to kee]) you w’aiting. 1 ” 

“Run, run !” cried the operatoi, “'Tlu' 
water - ” 

“Jtjhnny, mammy wants you,” t ried llu- 
voice at the other (*nd of the wire, and I Ik 
ojierator knew’ that her work was done. li 
was then that she thought tor the fust time 
of her own safety. 

While the wires wen: carrying then warn 
ing messages down the valley, a Voting man 
was walking rapidly along the lilatT Fool 
trail. On his back was slung a portable 
telephone. The spurs used in pole t'l»mbin|| 
clanked at his si(le. Attachetl to Jus belt 
were coils of wire, insulators, a hutcht‘t, and 
various smaller tools, together with a coil ot 
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small rope. He rounded a spur of the hills 
and came in sight of the town, nestling in 
the valley below. Ther^ a sound borne faintly; 
on the summer breeze attracted his attentioii 
and he turned towards the opening in the* 
hills in the direction of the dam. He could 
follow with his eye for several miles the 
yellow streak of the coulkJ The sand 
glistened in the sun as it stretched to the 
point where the converging hills hid it from 
view. As he looked, however, there burst 
into his range of vision a tumbling, boiling 
mass of white-flecked water, sweeping 
steadily down the valley. And as the sound 
came to him unimpeded by intervening hills, 
the low murmur changed to a roar. A glance 
showed him that this was no ordinary cloud- 
burst. That wall of madly rushing water was 
high enough to reagh, the buildings in the 
settlement below, aKd, perhaps, sweep the 


ing in her ears. be shouted. 

We must get out of; ^ 

Without waiting ^ 

;']tfefe;;girr'S arm,,a4id;\;pu^^,d''';l^!er through' the 
door. But too to, teach 
,,.Tbe ava^nche of 'Water full, 

* nearly uponthem. the 

strip of gently rising grOUpd , beiw^n them 
and the hills. It would tear the neighbour- 
ing buildings into fragments. He oast one 
hopeless glance around, saW a desperate 
chance, and took it 

Close at hand was the pole Ime^ and into 
the nearest pole to wliich ran the wires from 
the building he had driven rows of spifeCvS .to 
form a ladder. That was when he was a 
“ tenderfoot and now at the business of 
pole-climbing, and because this particular 
pole was one he was often called upon to 
scale. 


frail structures from their foundations. 

'rhe young man started running down the 
rough mountain road, his eyes fixed upon 
the telephone building, which, of all those in 
the town, was nearest the coulk. As he ran 
he saw that the people in the village had 
taken the alarm and were running towards 
the hills. 

Soon those who had started from the 
side of the couRe which he was approach- 
ing began to pass him, but he gave them no 
heed, his eyes being fixed upon the little 
yellow house above the bank. 'Fhe doorway 
had been in sight from the moment he started 
on his plunge 
down the hillside, — 
and no one had 
left the bpilding. 

He reached the 
foot-bridge above 
the coulke^ and as 
he crossed it the 
roar of the coming 
waters boomed 
with a sound like 
thunder. A hun- 
dred yards up the 
declivity on the 
farther side he 
plunged and 
l}ushed open the 
door of the build- 
ing just as the little 
operator turned 
from the switch- 
board with the 
mother's cry, 

Johnny, mammy 

wants you," ring- ' rm .^roirr i*om w 


‘‘ The pole ! " he shouted, the sound of his 
voice being nearly drowned in the din of the 
approaching flood. “ It is our only chance." 

She understood, and with his help began 
to ascend. It seemed to him that their pfo;- 
gress was painfully slow, and he w'as conscious 
that he was measuring the distance by count- 
ing the spikes. Five feet, ten feet, fifteen 
feet ; then he threw his arm around tbe girl, 
pinning her against the wood and himself 
gripping with hands and feet. The stout pole 
bent and ^hook, the water swirled and edcMed 
just below their feet, and they were drenched 
by the flying spume. He caught a glimpse 



'TK$ .^TOirr roi,® HENT and shook, THB water SW|R|.E0 and EODilCU.'’ 



THE TROUBLE-SHOOTER'S WOOING. «7t 


of the little h^use as it tinned , half over, 
swung rouud, ahd 4isaip^atted ;iai>der the 
rhshing, 

of board When rush 

of the wit^i'had’ pas^^id; 'lie .ihelped’v'hJs^cotii* 

they 

reached; ^ ';‘ :Se: . the^lotig 

stoht^yttaipihi^;'''* safety lme,hien use 

in their ^ it round her waist 

and, the pole! ^ftet that there was nothing 
to dp The pole, was on the edge 

of the rap tuhdjbg water, and he knew 
that It Tyks firmly emh^ in the rock and 
se^lUrpiy guyed. Had it felt the full force 
of the flood it would have snapped like 
a pipe-stern. As it was, with each of the 
slow parsing Piniites his faith in its strength 
increased. 

In the light of the dying day he looked 
about him. A few of the houses which stood 
nearest had disappeared. The water ran 
fiercely through the shattered lower portions 
of others. On the hills above he could see 


was hot sure fhat she had understood his 
• wprds. ,,, saW that the 

’flood the first 

, increasing 

wiuer%s(,iekcd 

'' .Pfiews' of by, the .clornh 

burst came frdht far at^ near, Jt hud 
broken the record of the flood of top years 
before in the height of the water an<{ the 
great distance to which it thade itsdf felt. 
There were stories of bourses swept away, of 
horses and cattle drow*npd, of the tiarnnv 
escapes of many petiPns, but no hupan lives 
were lost. The little operator's warning cr>', 
^‘The wateris coming/^ h^d in a nutnVier of 
instances been the means of robbing tlu^ 
flood of its victims, and tact that her 
switchboard was connected with the geti(»ral 
telephone system in the had been the 
means of giving the w^arniog far beyond the 
immediate neighbourhood* 


the townspeople, and he wondered if they, in 
their turn, had detected the two figures cling- 
ing to the pole. 

The girl at his side was 
very pale, and now that 
the excitement of those 
few wild moments was 
over he could feel that she 
trembled. It came to him 
that he must do something 
to lessen her terror. He 
began to talk, Afterwards 
he had very little idea 
wdiat he said in those first 
few moments. He dimly 
remembered that he made 
sorry jokes about the op- 
portunity their position 
gave them *^to see tlje 
show,’' and the girl 
laughed hysterically. Then 
tlie sun dropped behind 
the western,' hills, night 
settled quickly over the 
valley, and the , yellow 
water turned to black. 

He remembered that 
during the long, dark hours 
which followed he talked a 
good deal ateut himself. 

It stood out . in his recollection: that he had 
tried to think of a more interesting topic Cf 
conversation, but pmehow;! paid failed^ md 
all the time his wOrds Were, acebnipanied by 
the sound of the water as it moaned and 
gurgled around their frail support, so that he 


A week later the little ictohone operator, 
sitting before the new^ switchnositd tp which 
the wires had been ('onnccted, ans\^’ered the 







-if 




1 >OWN THW ACHOSS 'I Hit KU» 0 |[J-»WU»'T 

THE DRV OHOUND.*’ 


call of tba t^ble-shOoter, who waH making 
the last of his |re^i|s. She had not seen jiiin 
lihee ith the e4j['iyjjiB^iig he ha4 carried lier 
dwnjfhe pdle arid across the flood swe|»t 
area to the drj’ ground f%ond. Despite lu-r 
protestotions that she was able to return to 
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work, she had been forbidden to do so until 
a week had passed* Now she waited, won- 
dering if the trouble-shooter would say, with 
the old familiar touch of laughter in his 
voice, “ Not being in your presence, Miss 
Jones, permit me to ask you to name the 
day.” 

Hut he did not say it then or in the days 
which followed, and woman’s quick per- 
ception told her that, having saved her life, 
the trouble-shooter would not appear to take 
advantage of the fact. Then one night she 
wrote in her diary : ** I shouldn’t dare to say 
it if he was in the room, but I reckon I can 
by telephone.” 

So it happened 
that when the 
trouble - shooter 
called “ Central ” 
from the Big Bear 
Mountain line, just 
as he was about to 
say good-bye, the 
little operator re- 
marked : — 

** If you want to 
ask a question you 
needn’t mind Rule 
37 - 

What else was 
said was overheard 
only by the switch- 
board, which do^s 
tj|)t reveal its secrets. 

;the evening 'as 
iiey walkt^d abcne 


the again dry and sun-baked, he said, 

“ And so you are willing to marry a trouble- 
shooter after all ? 

‘‘If you had told me in the first place 
that you became a trouble-shooter because 
the ddctor said you must live out of doors 
or di^ ” 

“I might have told you,” he said, with a 
laugh, “ but you might not have believed it. 
After five years in the open I have hard work 
sometimes to make myself believe that I w^as 
once the despair of the doctors, and then,” 
he added, “ somehow’ I wanted you to take 
me in my capacity as trouble-shooter.” 

“ Well, you see, 
didn’t,” said the 
little operator, “ be- 
cause you told me 
all about yourself.” 

“ I told you ? ” 
he inquired. 

“ Yes,” she said ; 
“ when we .sat all 
night on that tele- 
phone pole, man- 
like, you talked five 
hours about your- 
self.” 

“I hope the 
story was interest- 
ing,” said the 
troubleshooter. 

“1 wouldn’t 
have had it dif- 
ferent,” replied 
the little operator. 




“ MAN-I,IKK, VOU TAI.KED FIVE HDUKS AHOUT YOUK.SELI- 



' AlWHi TowH^'-i 

George ‘R,. Sim^,', .V'-', 


pleasure are lie^st^rdoot'' ' iieiijh 'J'iteie 

wander hunger gaze« fron^i morhii^ to«^ on a 
w)feen:an^ I may, " feast of Tantalqi Ther«^, “w %vi‘entro of 

interest : Ixindon's gaiety and luxury, wl^pk 
:vt 5 hat;;'r^scinates me. t)ne k ' crowd and pack' vt0ptl1^|;'',Upder\';r^n^ 

of the East, which are only ecjuauBd ^ slmus 

add alien quarter of the of Poverty I^ndJ 

Wesit/t the romance of the once dwelt rank |^d fikshi^’; now m out in 

Ghetto, single rooms to poor forefjjfn 

htstpi?y romance of Soho broken-down show folk, 

springJi fniJ of modern civilization, foreign undesirablesi, anai^|i|i|s db whoiie 

In the E^tiie ** strangers in the land” are heads there is a price, ^rid Sttlifed gamblt*rs, 
all of ohe tace, spe^k a common jargon, and Through the streets of the ihoderh Bahi'l 

are bound . together as a community by a pass all day long the seekers for souls, and 

common . faith. In the alien land of the here again is contrast in the streets o( 
West all races and all faiths are represented, Soho you may see thp bravh Si»tpr« ,of the 

and there is, a confusion of tongues that gives West Ix)ndc)n Wesleyan }di)^^U>n speeding oti 

us Babel diipe again in the very centre of the their errand of mercy to the ptky English ; a 

throbbing fetirt of the British Empire. Rabbi seeking out his poor amph^ Jews ; 

It haa bePn said that there is no district the priests of St. Patr^ck^s carrying consola- 

in London so Comparatively unknown as that tion and succour to the Irish hawkers mul 

portion Of West London which is comprised labourers who still remain, but are dwindling 

within the aroa of Soho.” At the first blush in number year by year ; a French pastor and 



this statement w'ill be doubted by many 
Londoners ; but it is perfectly tri^. I'o 
know Soho Square, with its famous business 
houses, to walk -by way of Dean Street or 
Wardour Street to Shaftesbury Avenue or 
Leicester Square, is to learn no more of the 
real Soho than one would *learn of the 


an Italian priest visiting the •sick and needy ; 
and a Salvation lass making her way through 
a crowd of men loafing in front of a dc ti 
which is a meeting {)lace for anarchists by 
day and a gambling hell at night. 

Soho takes its name from a hunting cry, 
for Soho was in times gone by a Royal 


seething alien land of the East by walking 
from Aldgate Station to the Pavilion Theatre. 
You may take either walk any day of the 
week and Icarp scarcely anything to suggest 
that a foreign land lies around you. But turn 
off the main artery and wander in and about 
the and England has vanished. 

EyeryvrhetP your ears are saluted by un- 
familiar '^ords, yoiir eyes by unfamiliar 
sights. , previously you were in 

yonr dvfe;iponhtfy-~your foot was on your 
native h^k I^ow youare apparently in a 
coantty; off. are the stranger in a 

strati|a:;;W if you asked a simple 

question; nt a ]^$er-Oy in the ,Eogl^b 
langu^k it ife possible! that fee 
not undetstaiJd you. r- ''v... 

Soho’ ,is "'a -.land ''Pf'!' statUing pontraitsir' 
Confeast is its dramatic note. TO 
and poverty look at each other across the 
way. There honest drudgery and vicious 

Vol. xxix.- 36. 


hunting ground. It is a hunting ground 
to day, but no. longer Royal. It is nere that 
the detective police are constantly engaged 
in running to earth the despemk)^^ of 
Europe who have made it tfeeir place of 
refuge and earned for it the character of an 
international Alsatia, 

This is Soho, the land of Contrasts. This 
is the land that we are about to enter and see 
for ourselves, l^t us Start by Way of W ardour 
Street, which is its English frontier* 

Even on the frontier the , note of contrast 
strikes us. In the centre of Wardour Street 
, stands St. Ahne's Church. The Phurtityard 
fis high above thp.afrpfti and you climb to it 
,5^y;',stPj|^''':„''The el'^attpn is stated to' bo due’ 
V of jp«^c)pje who wete buried 

But to-day %he Pburchyard |i« kid out 
, as a rePreation ^ottfed. 1 here is % drinking 
kTouiitain^ and there me garden seats. 

It is a dull morning, and the rain o( the 
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night has left London wet and woebegone as 
my artist confrere sets out with me for this 
trip to Soho. The churchyard is damp and 
dispiriting, but there are two or three children 
round the drinking fountain, and on a garden 
seat sits a solitary tramp. 

The tramp is busy, and from a discreet 
distance we watch his proceedings with some 
curiosity, lie has a dozen crumpled pieces 
of paj^er, which he is smoothing out and 
apparently sorting. 

At the first step we have taken in Soho 


heaps and the refuse boxes of the restaurants. 
He has a market for them. 

One pocket of his ragged overcoat bulges 
with scraps of iron, another is stuffed with 
newspapers, and be has a Wallet. From a 
capacious innerr Opcket-^he carries all his 
wardrojje on hisjback for cOnveniertce^ sake 
— the neck of a bottle protrudes. He is 
reticent about the bottle^frank concerning 
everything else. 

Behind him is a monument to a monarch. 
This rag-picker of London is at least as 



we have found the sharp contrast which is 
typical of the district. The tramp, who as a 
matter of fact is a rag-picker, has spread out 
his stores upon the seat. He has been sort- 
ing out the pieces of silver paper,” as he 
calls them, in which packets of tobacco are 
wrapped. His business is to gather together 
the discarded wrappers and get what living 
he can by selling them. 

But all is fish that comes to his net, and 
so on the seat we find a piece of newspaper 
on which are a dozen lumps of dirty sugar. 
'ri)ese, he explains, he has found in dust- 


happy as the King beneath whose graven 
record he sits. The tablet informs us that 
Near this place is interred 
THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA, 

Who died in this Parish, 

Dec, Xlth, MDCCLVI., 
immediately after leaving 
the King\s Bench Prison 
by the l^enelit of the Act of Insolvency, 
in consequence of which 
he registered his Kingdom of Corsica 
for the use of his Creditors. 

King Theodore on his release took a chair 
to the Portuguese Ambassador's. The 



'JJi/PS ABOUT TOfTJV: 


m 


Ambassador wM not in, and the monarch 
had not the sptpOnqe the cbair-hiao demanded 
as. his' w to the 

house Soiio, who 
. ■. room; 


tabourer Switeeriand, the revolutUitdst 
from Milan, fee maci^oni-maker from Na|>tes, 
the French mHiiner, looking for all the world 
like a Parisian jwV^ bfeM day^ the Fi’ench 


laundress, tjhe sthi 



'^ys; 

oilihia.n,. 

■O.d 




picker ' aotti:^ 
his dnst .* Wn 
sujgar' 

“'silvet#*'tb- 
bacco 

Thki"; rag- 
picker 'has a 
sen s ,d , ' o f 
humour, When 
he tells me that 
he luisn’t seen 
a shining for 
week% and I 
reply that I can 
tell him where 
he can find a 
sovereign, he 

smiles , -and jerks his thumb across his 
should. 


TlirC MITLE C||L>Wl? GATIIKKKI) ROUNIJ 
A CRAMOP 


'of the Alfw 

,wylhg b«f 
•gif, at ■b'undlo 
oti^hm'shoiilder 
.klllr ,',ihe nwo' 
9t tl>« 

‘ • vil- 
the 
rar- 
with 

hia mS and his 
.:||i<p,gers, the 
:rtWJ4' Onontal’ 
Sf^tnW J'ollsh 
lijkw' 'from the 
Ikiyfeatihg • di!n, 
;;i!,h'e ., .,ipetmBn 
faiter out of 
’ pac^ )Mid the 
big,, broad 
shouldered 

into whose 
occupation we 
need not in 
quire too 
closely. 

'Phe recor«| 
of one of the 
great Italian 
Baritones is on 
the, gramo 

K one that is 
ing shown ^ 
a customer in 
the shop, and the little crowd is silent in 
seven languages as it listens to the language 


AN OPEN SHOP DOOR TO USTRN TO 
»IIONK." 


“ ¥6ri itiefp there,” he says, “Yes; I’ve of song, 
read tha$;:bit'many a time.” You turn from the Cosmopolitan crowd 

A sl^^ tph out of Wardour Street and with the top note of the Itidian baritone 

the frohti^ is ' passed. A moment ago our ringing in your ears, and in a moment you ate 

eyeS'lpted only oh English names, and only in Algeria. Here is an Algedait One 

English'jwohds fell upon our ears. Now the glance at the Eastern arrai^cment of the 

names pvjfj: the shops are all foreign, the interior and its dark-complexioned otxupants, 

words hi ihe ;!dk>P windows are foreign, and some of them in the headg^ of the East, 

Eabel hki' hhkhli instantly your rae»|tal' environment 

Yiddish, 0Wpdi^ .Ihitch, ^Araibic, Egyptian, - changes. You think of dkte jpalfhs and the 
Turkish,, ai^ mixed up in the hedgerows of cactus,; of' the silent Arahi 

and pi in. melt white rotf,^ and the smihng Mooig 
night with the ctett^'of ilSb'ttaffic in their ;g^y jackets apd comm-c^ft.bTOta, 

main thotopghfare Nurd bjf, , youipeed the upper windows 

look at dteiUttle crowd gathered rouriq"an ''<^^^^ half hxpeett^ to see t 

open sht^ihjor to listen to a gramophone id : . atit^ sequm-crowned and dtscreetiy 

order to See how varied is itn eompositiph, yi.yeflet^. looking down ui»n you. 

There you caii see the Mian -speaking ! , TherP are plenty of Eastern names over the 
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shops of Soho — you will find Mahommed Aly 
selling newspapers and tobacco behind a 
neatly-arranged counter, and not disdaining 
the profits of the picture post-card trade. 
You will find names painted above the doors 
of lodging-houses, cheap restaurants, and 
curigus caravansaries that will carry you 
back to the “ Arabian Nights of your child- 
hood, and cause you perhaps to wonder if 
among the dark-eyed children playing about 
the streets in a, concision of tongues there 
may not be a yoUng Aladdin with an uncle 
engaged in illegal practices, or a small 
Morgiana who could give valuable informa 
tion concerning certain little secrets of the 


language in business. A very large number 
of them have had considerable experience of 
Paris before they drift to Soho. 

To see the Algerian at its best, evening 
is the time for a visit, , You may enter 
without hesitation, for tfte company, though 
^trang4*is quiet and by iSid means suspicious 
of the stranger. For twpp^pce you can get a 
really good cup gf Turkish: coffee. With 
each cup you receive gmtis an excellent 
cigarette. So far are you from London in 
this London street that you will not during 
your stay in the cafi hear one English 
word. You may be fortunate enough to 
see a couple of foreign customers playing 



‘an ALGBKIAN CAf6.” 


wood and coal trade, which is the ostensible 
business of the Soho Ali Baba. 

There is an Oriental name above the 
Algerian cafi^ and it is a genuine Oriental 
business. The proprietor, who stands behind 
his counter fezzed and smiling, speaks Arabic 
to many of his customers. He speaks French 
fluently, too, and finds it useful, for most of 
the Turks and Egyptians and I^evantines 
who visit this establishment have a fair 
acquaintance with the language of the mfes 
chantants^ the gaming - houses, and the 
pleasure resorts of the East I'he Oriental 
who settles in the neighbourhood of' Soho 
does not come there to talk an Oriental 


a game with strange cards that will be 
quite unknown to you. * The English law 
is observed to the extent that no money 
is played for, but the Eiastern custom is 
observed to the extent that not a word is 
spoken during the game. There is no note 
of the French or Italian cafi about this little 
corner of the silent East in the heart of 
the roaring West. 

This ccfi — ^ah Arab cafi it has been called 
^ — is open to the daylight and the lamplight ; 
the passers-by can see into it. There are- 
several cafis in Soho which are hidden from 
the public gaze. They lie either at the ends 
of passages, or, if they face the street, 


mips ABOUT -TOWN. 




they are thickly curtained from the prying 
gaze of the curious. 

One of these cqfis^ in which I have before 
now spent an instructive hour under the wing 
of a friendly I entered with my 

confrere^ hoping th^t he would be able to 
make a sketch of tto, cptnpahy unobServed. 
But he incautiously produced a lead-pencil 
arid the gudsta; di^ppekred as. if by magic. 
In another of the establishments to which, 
my confrire went later on alone, his request 
for a cup of black coffee, made in the English 
longue, was sp unfamiliar to the ear of the 
proprietor, an Italian, that he had to go into 
an adjoining room and interview the company 
in order to find someone who could speak 
English and interpret the order. 

And a stone^s throw from this Soho cafi^ 
where English was an unknown tongue, the 
everyday me of London was at its strongest 
throb. 

Wander which .way you will through the 
Hampton Court Maze of streets that make up 
the inner Soho, you come constantly on 
strange sights and scenes. Even where a 
public-house dominates a busy centre it has 
a foreign note. On the windows in white 
enamelled letters are drinks that the ordinary 
Londoner would never dream of asking for, 
of the existence of whicli many [.ondoners 
are ignorant. You will see boldly advertised 
as on sale within, ("difesis, Byrrh, h ernct Branca, 
and (^in Qtiina. In many of the J;iouses 
absinthe is as prominent as Scotch whisky. 
Some of the public-houses have passed into 
foreign proprietorship. Italian, French, and 
German names glitter in gold letters beneath 
the lamps of a Continenttllized “ gin 
palace.” ’ 

Enter one of these houses and you will 
see at once how diversified are the ta.stes for 
which Ihe proprietor has to cater. Here is a 
house with a great cei>tral bar. There are 
five divisions or compartments arranged in 
front of the bar for the Soho customers. 
One compartment is occupied with Italians, 
another is filled with French people, and a 
third with Germans ; a fourth is entirely 
occupied by cabmen from a neighbouring 
rank, typical London Jehus. 1'hey are seated 
» at the wooden tables smoking their pipes and 
playing dominoes, utterly oblivious of the 
“furri^ers^^ who are shrieking and gesticu- 
lating in at least four different languages in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

-It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration to 
say that all nations under the sun are 
specially catered for in Soho, but there are 
not many who would fail to find their 


specialties in the nfestaiirahts and shop 
windows of Soho. 

I'o see the cosmopolitan shopifing iind 
marketing at its best, Saturday evening, from 
six to eight o^clock, is the time to choose. 

Here is the French butcheris,^ with all the 
joints trimmed and cut in tho Frohch lhshi*;m, 
a French proprietor sitting at itha itimiv y 
desk, and a French assistant aeiwing the 
customers in French. Here a Ffeiii h 
grocer's — spacious, prospisirous, bklc^sta 
blished, with all the groceries of Tiuts 
daintily arranged and set out for.the benefit 
of the regular customers of the district, and 
probably several other districts as Wi'll 
There are half-a-dpzen l^rench assisiani?^ 
attending to the French ladies and huusf 
wives and bonnes who are crowding tlu^ 
shop. ' 

Here is a real Italian establishment with n 
dainty design of electric lights in bimche%<tl 
glass grapes to remind one of Italian gardens ; 
and here • you may l)uy the macaroni of 
Tuscany, Bologna, Genoa, or Naples, and 
wonderful Italian sausage^mea{s and saYelt))*^ 
utterly unknown on English tables. ^ 

Here is a French greengrocer’s, wtiere all 
the salads and karly vcgetable.s of the seasop 
are tastefully displaj^eti. You gaze into the 
little window and you see m<k/ie and dand«' 
lion and barbe-de capucin, sorrel, nevV p<^as, 
new potatoes, baby carrots, Japanese arti 
chokes, and above all tlie green glories, fresh 
and dried, which the lieart of la bonne 
cuislnilre delights in. It is a shop^which in 
a West-end thoroughfare would attract ^Ihe 
dainty occupants of brougham, victoria, and 
barouche. But Soho .takes its sueculctu 
specialities as a matter <)f course, and tht? 
French housewife makes her purcliases ami 
carrie.s them away with her just as she does 
when she makes her matutinal trip to the 
central market of her native town in h<‘r 
beloved France. 

In the matter of charcuterk France stands 
foremost in Soho. But the Italians and the 
Germans are admirably catered for, and there 
are e.stablishments to suit all purses. 1 h ‘re 
is even a little shop in Soho devoted to the sale 
of snails and frog.s. In the wind(?w is a two- 
storied doll’s house constructed entirtily of 
snails’ shells ; live snails cling to the window- 
panes, ^nd snails {jarsleyed and buttered for 
consumption are laid out in dishes and 
labelled in French, ** Snails to take aivay, tciv 
pence a dozen.” 

The frogs are sold on a long skewer, and 
a notice is exhibited in the window ot this 
shop that they may be had w’ithin. (lose 
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by is a little French restaurant where you 
can dine for “Two shillings, wine included." 
Snails and frogs, when in season, are always 
on the bill,, and the wandering ?l..ondoner, 
curious in such noatters, may read the iteips 
for himself pn , the menu exhibited, attrac- 
.tively framed,, in; the doorway, 

Here is, a f-lFVeftch estaolisbrnent which 
caters for a ffienRk. In the windows 
are wonderfully-arranged , cold viands, pre- 
pared and.deow^ted tp'iche French style. 

Here that 

to "Engllshihid* an evening 

party. Here is 'h' so glazed and 

ornamented that , it sKsems an act of vandalism 
to cut it,, axe cutlets stuffed and 


blj^k t^ffle, and green pi^achio to ffempt the 
' epicbiie, ' ^d snails, 

:/tripes. •■A"M pAte 

dkfoit gr^ ';bf ' delicacies 

■■•dear, to 'of France. 

\ ;■ ‘Look''';ir^W-jipB|^j.vi:^^^ have 

■;'isastea|,.y<wf^,;||^':w5®?''b^tents of the 
wihdSw,:fimdf^^|piP||':'v|i)i^'&f<J^ and 
' his 'wife carvi|^''^t^^,3^Mlli^ey'can; ahd 
, 'a crowd ^pf eais;dr‘''pnsiial^i(|P’iimhg. to bear 
the .dehcacies''ht^'b'I':^,f^y. /evening meal, 
which will be nonfe'the iK^;'‘e&joy^ 
it- will be eaten in a'^lit|jK.:|pppi ■in"i side ' 
steeet of Soho with the Jchp^^ 
side for its accomijaniniehb 


'i'here are now in 
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truffled ready for the good housewife to take Italian purveyors of fobd.asV^p^hV/' Y 
away and cook. Here are lobsters cut into can always distingdish , th^ a glance. ■ 
circular slices and anwged and built up with The Italian sausages timt , tb,e 

something )96}idj white and wonderful, into ceiling and from every. q6nydnii^,,|!^l(f are, 

a tr(:^y ,tl 3 iid,'n^ht;;fioni the wedding-c^e totally different fn)m thb 
of a ^ mermaid, make up^ and the Itetter-ctt^lpl#^ i^pS 

Everywn#ei;tti;ptit|e pots and generally go in for a big di^j^y'^/bliignW in 

dishes fhprb^inl Mystery piid set sauce and > the characteristic flasks. 'Ttibre & now| aJso 
gelatina,' ^■''''i8?SohltV;':bwiW to -d^e ,Jewish-','ihfl%,:ttiahy', 

But ■thete:','‘.is:',;,fiKTO' ;df;'';;''pateribg’ 'for ' and here the,|Iwb>*^"sign 

foreign 'housewlte-'^iiifep-, dobs r^shito invj8i*'>'-ylii^ pot'to look fc^'w-'Yrench/ 

in a whole- “ pi4ce,f;.:?,5D^d:(^,t-6a thb'cdufl<^v:?^l!^''ffW^i( ■ -'In the'Kosher $hc|» ■- 

are hams, and .di^guli^es-' the 

glazed pressed beef, huge satisa^ 

and Bologna, and galantines with plen^ ,<^ Jiftwb bit^ho are gt&vet and less fanciful 
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in their Sating than their Continental neigh- hatted men who stop to gaac at it is one 
injurs. representing the mounted soldiers of the t .'wir 

When you are wandHting round the riding dowp the rioters in St, Petersburg, 
restaurants and the depots for comestibles in I stoocf 'with itoy whtlo we were 

Soho it is interesting to; iiote hOw huge the making our trip, among a ^Oup of ilJtliau*, 



‘an establishment for the ‘placing’ of hotel and restaurant ‘ EMriAtViLs/ *’ 


trade of the kitchen looms in the district. 
I'here are scores of establishments for the 
“ placing ” of hotel and restaurant employh^ 
and near them there are always shops in 
w^hich all the requisites of la haute cuisine are 
displayed. 

You will see whole rows of w’ooden sabots 
laid out. You will see the complete costume 
of the chef in the window. You will see 
large knives for the division of joints and 
all the shining paraphernalia of the pastry- 
coolers art. , 

The journals of the Continent meet your 
eye at every turn, and in many of the shops 
the periodicals that give coloured illustrations 
are liberally displayed. The French and 
Italian “ pictures are the most remarkable. 
Some of them, especially those of the 
Russo-Japanese War, attract crowds all day 
long. But the picture that appeals most 
strongly to the dark-complexioned, brigand- 


and watched their faces as they gazed, and I 
caught a few words they muttered to each 
other. They were words of deep significance^ 
Soho is the heart of the revolutionar/ 
movement in ICurope. In the doubtful 
“clubs'^ and the closely-curtained cefis of 
some of its side streets the ])lots are liatched 
that keep the international police busy and 
sometimes send a thrill through the world 
I have said that Soho is the land c^f con- 
trasts. You turn out of a seething of 
the life and the hurry of to-day and you 
find yourself in a quiet thoroughfare of old 
Queen Anne houses, grimy and dilapidated 
and broken-windowed. At the cellar door of 
one, level with the pavement, sits a cobbler 
at work, just as he might have sat and worked 
in Hogarth's day, A neighbour lingers lieside 
him gossiping. A youiij^ French girl waits 
for a pair of high boittnes w^hich the old 
English cobbler has Just soled and heeled. 
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i$„ now th^ Empire 

. ' '.contrasts 

of to-day 
i’.'4itii8)'’M>'grJeat as its 
the 
m.y 


‘a pair of HIOH ‘ BOTTfNES.’ 


It is a land of contrasts everywhere and in 
every way. Once it was the home of fashion ; 
now famine hides in its garrets and poverty 
dwells in the mansions of the mighty dead. 


;stt .„m a 


,, i ^:';qw^;;'^cdhvent.; ',par- 


road ygl^med the 
myriad {'Rights 6 f a 
great ;|)Wace of 
variety. Only a few 
bricks and a drawn blind sepafiiitie a world of 
pleasure from a world of peace. 

Soho is the centre of all that is selfish and 
frivolous in London life, and it i^ the centre 


With its theatres and variety palaces it is the 
centre of pleasure ; with its hospitals and 
dispensaries it is the centre of pain. Its old- 
world associations and romances leaj) to the 
eye at every turp; at every turn the grim 
realities of the stress of modern gaiety and 
the stress of modern suffering are writ large. 

Carlisle House, which Mrs. Cornelys made 
famous for her masquerade balls, is now 
St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church. The 
room which was once the scene of the 
wildest orgies is now a private chapel 
attached to the church, in which young 
women meet for rest and meditation and 
prayer. The room at No. 27 , Soho Square, 
in which De Quincey slept covered with a 
hors^g, his head qn a pile of law papers, is 
now the beiiqfit club -room of a society of 
Italian cook^ and waiters. In Soho, where 
Edmund ICeah starved, the Itqmbles lived,an(i 
Macready lodgedy the fpre^ variety artis^ pf:\ 
the music-halls nbW coh|;f . On the site;.; 
of the Duke of Mdnmouth^s ^lapfe stands St; 
Anne’s Rectory, and Savile House, in 
of which George III proclaimed p 


of all^ that is philanthropic and earnest. 
There are more religious and philanthropic 
institutions here, perhaps, than in any other 
district, and here again is the note of con- 
trast. I'he Sisters of the Wesleyan Mission 
work side b’y side with the gentle Sisters oi' 
the Church and the English,^ French, and 
Italian-speaking nuns. The clergy of St. 
Anne’s have written a book about Soho and 
given credit in it for all the gc^d wofk accom- 
plished in Soho by* the clergy and philan- 
thropists of other creeds. 

Soho is conspicuous in its;; virtues as in 
its vices. It is famous for its wbrking-girls’ 
clubs and its working-boysV hOpies.; It is 
infamous for the clubs that J^l^e me niptepe of 
the working man and usq it a for all 
that is the enemy of work, ' 

It is the most interesting , and tlie least- 
known district in London. You; may wander 
ityor ’vi'eeks and know little mqte of it 
than yqtf : d befbte you first , started to 

; 'There site people lived 
arid’sri‘l';,kfppr only 
of it 'in which they/dweil. ■■ 




HAVE heard it said that you out his pocket-book, and out of it he took a 
never ought to look a gift horse card and held it in front of him — ** because 
in the mouth. If the meaning I do.” 
of that is that you ought to “ What\s that ? ” I asked, 
take everything that’s given to What 1 told you,” he answered. 
you, and ask no questions, and day at Margate.” 
look pleasant, and be grateful, and make out “ I suppose you mean it’s a ticket for a 
that it’s just wha\ you have been looking beanfeast, or something like that ? ” 
for, then all I can say is that that’s not my That’s where you’re wrong again, l.iecau»e 
opinion, t cannot say much about horses ; it’s not. If that ticket was yours you might 
but ab^t a ticket for a steamer to Margate go to Margato—and back- any day y(m 
I can say something, because one was given chose— free, gratis, and for nothings - on a 
me by my friend, William Huggins, riot so steamer.” 

long ago, and if he had kept it to himself “I never have been on, otte of those 
I shprild have been obliged. steamers ” — which, at that time, I had mi ; 

Sam/’ he said to me, one morning, I’ve and I may say, straight off,' that I am not 
got S^riafething to give you.” particularly set on going again. “If that's 

nc^ what you might call of a what you’re going to rive mtV hand it qver.” 
giviM sortj: I jn^t gave my cigarette a twiddle, One moment.” He drew the th^kef back, 
and 1 tepUed; Have you ? ” That ticket’s worth six shillings ; you cun 

hambug,” he went on ; and he looked have it for a bob,” 
me, afr straight in the face that I suspected him . ** I thought you said you’d give it me,” 

more than ever. “ Would yoii like a day at 0 “ lotting you have itAt a smiling is giving 
Margate?” > . , ' t say, it woulo 

** Were you thinking of giving rhe one ? ' 

I asked. ‘^JBecause, if so,” I said, ‘‘ I sup-. ' ^ Kj^et’s look at it 
pose you don’t happen to have it in your < He! handed over the ticket as if he was 
pocket ?” ' , ^afrai^ I should sw^allow it, and kept his eytJ.s 

“That’s where you’re wrong ”"he took . fixed on it as if he had made up his mind 

Vol. xxtx.--*36. 
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that when it did disappear he would see 
where it went to. 

Bird Steamers, Ltd. 

From LONDON 
to 

MARGATE, 

Retun^. 

Firk Class. 

Outward Journey. | Return Journey.* 

*This portion is available for the return journey from 
Margate to London at any lime during the Season. 

It was like that — ^just an ordinary ticket. 
Across one of the corners was written in ink, 
** Complimentary.” I spotted that at once. 

“ It didn’t cost you anything,” I said, ‘‘ so 
whatever you do get for it is all clear profit.” 

“ What it cost me is neither here nor there. 
The point is that it would cost you six 
shilling.s, and Fm letting you have it for one 
—giving it away, I am.” 

“ Are you ? Then perhaps you’ll give it 
away for sixpence ? ” 

“ Sixpence ! ” 

You should have seen his face and heard 
him talk. We had some conversation — 
William Huggins would have kept it up till 
tea time if I had let him — but the end of it 
was that I got the ticket for sixpence — ‘‘a 
fair gift,” he called it — though I give you my 
word that that sixjience left my pocket pretty 
empty. 

When I had got the ticket, the more I 
looked at it the more I grew to like it. 
Before William Huggins showed it me 1 had 
no more idea of going to Margate than I had 
of going to the moon, but from that time on 
it took fair hold of me. In less than no 
time, as it were, I had made up my mind 
that I would go. But that is my character 
all over ; when I do resolve on a thing I do 
it in less than half the time some fellows 
take. On the I'uesday week after 1 had 
really got the ticket 1 decided, finally, that 
go I would, and on the Saturday three weeks 
following I went. 

Having once decided to do the thing, of 
course 1 did it in style, which again is me. 
What I say is this : either do not do a thing 
at all or else do it properly, in a way that’s 
a credit to you and everyone you come in 
contact with. To begin with, I spent a good 
bit of coin in rigging myself out. I always 
do hold that a gentleman ought to attire 
himself in accordance with the occasion. 
It is not my wish to eriter into private details, 
but I may mention that I bought a pair of 
new brown shoes at five-and-eleven, a straw 
hat at one-and-nine, a tie which was just the 
thing, one of those new-fashioned collars 
which arc all the rage — they had not got my 


si 2 e, so they let me have it cheap because it 
was a trifle smaller than I usually take, 
and, before I had done with it I wished I 
had never had it at all-r-and a pair of yellow 
dogskin gloves which you could see from 
one end of Cheapside to the other — not to 
go an^ farther. The governor gave hie a 
Saturday off*. 

When I got down to London Bridge there 
was a crowd, 'rhere' was more crushing 
than I care for. A young lady was in front 
of where I was, and if it had not been for 
me there would have been more crushing 
than she cared for ; so that by the time we 
got on board we were quite on terms, as you 
might say, which made the way in which 
she behaved afterwards the more surprising. 

We were fairly off, and I was just begin- 
ning to feel that 1 should haye to thank 
William Huggins for a real good thing, when 
who should come sailing up but my young 
lady. I had been having a look round, and 
had noticed that among a lot of all sorts 
some very nice young ladies were on board, 
but the worst of it was that they all of 
them seemed what you might call attached. 

Until she was quite close I never noticed 
that with her there was a sailor-kind of person 
--he might have been an officer, for all I 
know or care. All 1 know is that if all 
officers are like him the less I see and hear 
of them the better it will be for both of us. 
Befijre I could so much as pass a remark 
to her he said to me — though I don’t 
sufipose he was more than a year or two 
older than 1 was, and not so very much 
bigger ; from the way he spoke and looked at 
me he might have been everything and every- 
one, and me nothing at all : — 

“ This young lady has lost her purse. Do 
you know anything about it ? ” 

It struck me all of a heap. I stared. 

“ Lost her purse ? What should I know 
about her purse ? ” 

T o my amazement she put in her word — 
in a tone of voice and with an air which 
made me bristle : — 

“ You were close behind me, and you kept 
pushing, and my purse was there when you 
came, and it was gone when I got on the 
boat, and you had your arm round me all the 
time.” 

That did set my back up, her talking like 
that. 

Had my arm round you ! I had my arm 
round you to keep the people from pushing, 
as you very well know.” 

“ You were pushing me yourself.” 

“They were pushing behind, and I was 
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“ n' VI KUCK MK Al.l. (IF A HEAI'." 


■;l'C''i’;U‘?:'? ' ’ '■•'ying.' 

finished me, 

Wil i '\ ' ' ' ^Aiui 

WliMf ’■ ' “‘ ^ 

myj w u^ 'Wll jnake ut> 

^////l> ^ for '; what* wa» in 

il k, y.. ' your purse. Ill 

sixpence, '. 
','' and I this yotiUK 

' ' gentleman' win Jstavt 

^ crown, 

' w|i5c]h, under the 

W imf^' circumstanc^BSf 

W|M .thV ;li&ast 'ht vm\ 

■f®''* 'winked, 

'■:'' rthddgh w;hat at is 
; — ' 'ipofe ;thuu, 1 can 

My* ':/]■ '‘''\ 

. ‘*l)nde^ wbiit 

- circumstances ? ’* I 

demanded, I did 


, not half fancy fotk 

trying my best to keep them from pushing ing up half a crown because a young woman 
you in front, and this is all the thanks I get. said she had lost her purse. My supply of 
Where was your purse ? cash w^as strictly liinilecl. However, it cost me 

“ It was hanging to my belt with my half a crown. It cast a gloom all over me. 
chatelaine, and my chatelaine^s-gone too.” So much so that when we stopped at Tilbury 
An elderly party standing by struck in. I had as good as half a mind to walk right ofli 
“ That was a risky place to carry a purse the boat and go straight home. It would 
in a ,crowd, you know — hanging to your belt.” have been better for me if I had, 

Ancjther elderly party who seemed to be a What cheered me up a little was .seeing a 
friend of his had his say. young lady coming along thti g^gway whom 

“ Young ladies have got more courage than I had met during my last holiday at Sand 
us old men ; I w^ouldn’t carry my purse by-the>Sea. By the name of Hickman 
hanging outside my trousers.” Someone Adelaide Hickman. She ntad^ out that 
laughed, I expect it got loosened in the her father was something large in the cheese 
crush and dropped without your noticing ; it monger way— -quite whplekme. But a lady 
don*t follow that this young man took it” friend of hers who knew her, she told me 
Someohje asked behind me : — that Mr. Hickman W''as an assistant in a large 

^ Was there anything in your purse, shop in the West-end and jgbt fifty shillings a 
miss ? ” week. 1 don't b^me a young lady for making 

my money. There was half a out to what you might describe as a compara-^ 
sovereign in gold, six shillings in silver, and tive stranger that her, father is sninething a bit, 
fourj^ehce in copper, besides my ticket,: a bigger .than he really is, but that Adelaide 
pack^ <rf hairpins, a looking-glass, and two^ pieman carried it too far. When she 
voice losenges, because of my having a 0^ dropped a hint that har mother 

and no pocket in this dress; and whatever I was a sort of a distant cousin t0 'k baronet, 
shall do I don't know.” and that lady friend of hers told me that she 

Talking about what she had lost started took in washing, I must confess that that 
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did strike me as strong. Particnlarly as she 
was so snubby when I mentioned, casually, 
that my mother’s great-aunt on her father 
side was next-c)f'kin to a captain in the navy. 
She asked me what I meant by next-of- 
kin, and if 1 was sure I did not mean a 
stoker. Considering what I had bad to put 
up with from her it seemed uncalled for. 

Still, the sight of her, in a manner of 
speaking, cheered me up. So soon as we 
were off again I strolled across. 1 found 
her looking over the side of the boat across 
the waters with what you might speak of as 
a thoughtful gaze, in an attitude which suited 
her. You could not help noticing that every- 
one was looking, and 1 do like a girl to stand 
out in a crowd. Perhaps she ran a little to 
seed, being, as she told me herself, five feet 
eleven and three-quarters in what she spoke 
of as her stockinged feet, but I will say this 
for her, that she was handsomely dressed. 
She had on a blue silk dress, with flowers on 
it, and a pink sash, and a white boa which 
reached down to her knees, and a big white 
lace hat with cherries on it, and patent 
leather shoes with buckles. Of course, you 
expect a young 
lady who is dressed 
like that to put on 
a few airs. 

How are you, 

Miss Hickman?” 

1 said. 

She looked me 
up and down-— 
especially down— 
she being about 
six inches taller 
than I am ; then 
she looked back 
over the side of 
the boat. 

** Pm afraid you 
have the advan- 
tage of me. I don’t 
remember meet- 
ing you before.” 

“ Don’t say you've for- 
gotten Sam Briggs, Miss 
Hickman, after the plea- 
sant time we had together 
last year at Sand-by-the- 
Sea ” 

“Mr. Briggs! Oh, 
yes, now you mention 
the name, I do seem to 
have some slight recol- 
lection. I met so many 
gentlemen while I was 


there that it’s most confusing, especially 
as I keep running across some of them 
^ilmost every day. Did you go to Switzer- 
lajad?” 

. “Switzerland?” Her question took me 
aback— Hbeiiig unexpected. 

“Yob told me you were going to Switzerland 
for the purpose of climbing some of those 
mountains.” 

“ Did I ? Oh — well, I didn’t go.” 

“ 1 thought you wouldn't. I fancied it was 
only .some of your talk. My friend, Miss 
Wheeler — you remember Miss Wheeler ; 
young lady with reddish hair — she’s men- 
tioned to me more than once that she Kept 
catching sight of you Walham Green way.” 

Miss Wheeler was the young lady who had 
told me a thing or two about her. But I 
didn’t say so — not then. 

“ Did you spend the winter in Italy, as you 
informed me you intended doing, Miss Hick- 
man, along — if I remember rightly — with 
your uncle’s sister-in-law ? ” 



‘how are you, MISS HrCKMANf* I SAID." 
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It was her turn to start. 

I can’t say I did — not exactly.” 

“ Not exactly ? You got no nearer to Italy 
than I did to Switzerland. I see.” 

*‘I don’t kpow what you mean by that, 
Mr. Briggs.*’ " Again she looked over the side 
of the steamer. There was silence. Presently 
shewnt off on another track — while I was 
trying to think of something to say which 
would put her, as it were, ift a corner. 

“Are you still in the same line of business ?” 

“ I am.” 

“ Let me see ; if my recollection isn’t play- 
ing me a trick, which is a thing it very seldom 
does do, you gave me to understand that you 
were a partner in one of the largest dried 
fruit firms in Europe.” 

“Well — ^that is — a kind of a partner — as 
it were.” 

1 could see that she was just going to ask 
what 1 meant by a kind of a partner, and I 
was beginning to wish that I had left her 
alone and hadn’t started her showing off that 
memory of hers, when who should come 
along but the sailor sort of chap who had 
asked me if I knew anything about that 
young woman’s purse. He had a pair of 
ticket-clippers in his hand, and as he came 
he kept singing out : — 

“Tickets, please ! All ti('kets 1 ” 

I had no reason to love the man ; quite 
otherN^se, since he had cost me half a ^Town, 
to speak of nothing else, vet the sight of him 
just then was a regular relief. I had no more 
idea that it meant more trouble than a babe 
unborn. What 1 wanted was to give the 
conversation a turn. I pulled out the ticket 
which I had got from William Huggins and 
handed it to him as innocent as a lamb. 
He looked at it and he looked at me — 
sharp-like. 

“ What’s this ? ” he said. 

“ Can’t you see what it is ? I should have 
thought it was plain enough — it’s my ticket.” 

He looked at it again, and then again he 
looked at me. There was something about 
his style I didn’t relish ; especially right in 
front of Miss Hickman there. 

“Ain’t you made some mistake ?” he said. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by a mis- 
take,” I answered ; because what with his 
sauce and Miss Hickman’s icicles — her 
manner had all at once grown simply 
freezing — I was getting soured. “You 
asked me for my ticket, and there it is — and 
I don’t know what else you want.” 

He never replied. He beckoned to another 
chap, who looked as if he was something 
superior in the sailor line, with a lot of gold 


braid on his cap and brass buttons on his 
jacket. He ^ave him my ticket, iht^n he 
pointed my way ; they exchanged a few words, 
and then this other chap eame op to tiu*. 

“ Come this wayj** he said, sljun and 
peremptory. 

“ Come what way ? ” I asked. ** W Inn 
the matter ? What do you Want with im ? 
I’ve given up my ticket ; isn’t that enoiigb 

“If you take my tip, young fell<»w, you 
won’t make any fuss, but you’ll tu)nu‘ when 
you’re told ; or— you’re not very big we 
shall have to carry you. We don't olleti 
have your sort on board these bouts, but 
when we do we know how to deal willi 
them.” 

I tell you I felt queer — <iuecrer than 1 had 
done since I got on board, and that’s saying 
a good deal. It seemed that 1 was in for a 
really pleasant day. Of course, I could ntU 
help suspecting that there was something 
wrong with that gift horse of a ticket ; b\$t 
w'hat it was I had no more notion than the 
man in the moon. People were gathering 
round and saying things, and looking more ; 
and Miss Hickman was sheering otT, as if she 
wished everyone to understand that she hacl 
no connection with a person of my character, 
and never had had. 'rhere W'as nothing for 
me to do except go with the party with the 
gold braid on his cap ; wl\ich 1 did. He 
took me to a little room on the deck, which 
seemed to be used as a kind of an office. 
The chap with the ljcket-(’li[)pcrs came with 
us -he stuck to me ch)ser than I cared for, 
I'hen another chap dropped in, with nrore 
gold braid on his (ap than the other ('haj)--- 
from the way he seemed to fancy himself I 
took him to be the captain, though he had 
got only slippers on his fe(‘t. With Inm came 
another young fellow, in plain clothes and a 
dirty collar — perhaps he w\as a clerk. Any- 
how, there w^e were, four against one, and I 
dare say the lightest of them two stones 
heavier than me. The chap w4k) had brought 
me there started off - 

“Now, my lad”— fancy his calling me a 
lad, and me twenty-one in another nineteen 
months ; that put my back up to start with — 
“ I’m going to ask you a few questions, and 
if you’ll take some good advice in answering 
them you’ll tell the truth— it’ll be l>eltcr for 
you in the end.” 

“ Of course 111 tell the truth why 
shouldn’t I ? What do you want with me ? 
That’s what I should like to know% 'Plierc’s 
enough of you, and you’re big enough, 1 do 
think.” 

“ Now, little boy ” — little boy, he called 
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me, upon my word I — “ drop that style, or 
you'll be sorry. What's your name and 
address and mind that if s" the 
one." ’ ' f / 

I gave it him; ,|i^'hait^ 

The young fellow in ^ the'' . 
it down. Then ^the 0tfe4 'h4^ out; 
gift horse of a ticket. V,;''',' '' / 

Where did you get this? Itdlii ? " ' 

“ 1 got it from iitiy . friend} William 
Huggins." 

Did you? And what might be the 
address of your friend, William Huggins ? " 

It is an odd thing that, though I have 
known William Huggins, On and off, for a 
good long time, and met him in all sorts of 
places, I have never known where he lived — 
never had the feintest idea. So I told him. 

He smiled — ^a nasty smile. He looked at 
the others, and tjhey all smiled-- nasty smiles. 


.prised. And,- pray, whifc 
William, 



rou §ive your 
t; this—piece 




my 


^ . were 

myhoiff .¥ou 'doriX’^^;,l?,.,,, 

.'opinion ',of its valuer! ' ww4: 

'■'* Complimentary 

Of course I did.*' ” 

‘^Of course you 
know that complimentary 
be bought and sold; that th^y%;|^ 
that it's a fraud to deal in them ; 

“ r didn't know anything of the kiadii?' 

“ And, of course, you didn’t ki^w-^sihee 
it suits you just now not to kridw inything-r^ 
that this ticket was two years it 

was issued the season before last ? ’* ' 



greatest of pleasure. ! ■ / As I repeated the words after him I went 

“It is unfortunate that you should nOt hot arid cold. Cold because of the mess 
know where Mr. William Huggins lives — that I was ih ;and hot to think of William 
most unfortunate for you ; but I'm not sur- Huggins passing off a two years' old ticket on 




THE GIFT HORSE. 


aH7 


me and calling it a gift horse. If William 
Huggins had been within reach of me }ust 
then, in spite of eviiything I would have 
given him a gift hor^ for himself, 

‘‘ I don^t if youVe a face like a brass 
door-pl^te, of if ybiiVe only silly ; • but I 
should have said off-hand that you wei^ silly 
-^trying to bring off an impudent fraud like 
this ; you must have taken us for a pretty lot 
— if it v^ren’t that this man tells me that you 
were accused of robbing a young woman as 
you came on board the boat. That gives 
things a different look. So just you turn 
out your pockets and let^s see what youVe 
got on you.” 

I had to. I had to lay out all I had on 
me on a little table. Oh, I was boiling ! 
Then he turned to the chap with the ticket- 
clippers. 

‘VWhat did you say was in the young 
lady's purse?” 

“ She said there was half a sovereign in 
gold, six shillings in silver, four pence in 
copper, and her ticket, some hairpins, look- 
ing-glass, and voice lozenges.” 

“Then if Mr. Briggs did have it he’s 
managed to pass it and its contents over to a 
friend, because here is only five and nine- 
pence all told, besides a valuable collection 
of rubbish which is possibly his own — so 
we’ll give him the benefit of the doubt. The 
first place we stop at is Southend ; fare 
half a crown. Give Mr. Briggs a ticket for 
Southend ; here’s the money for it.” 

He handed over half a crown of my money, 
and the clerk chap handed me a ticket. No 
one seemed to have noticed that my gift 
horse of a ticket was for Margate, and that, 
perhaps, that was where I wanted to go. 
But after what had happened I did not care 
where I went ; Southend would do for me. 
Only vmen I looked at the ticket they had 
given me I saw it was a single. 

“ Here, this won’t do,” I said. “ I want a 
return.” 

“Not by this boat you don’t,” said the 
chap with the gold braid. “ If you want to 
get back from Southend — and for Southend’s 
sake it’s to be hoped that you won’t stop 
there long — you’ll have to get back some 
other way. You may thank your lucky stars 
that, so far, you’ve »had a cheap escape. But 
if you so much as try to set foot on this boat 
again, when we’ve once got you off it, you’ll 
be handed over to the police as sure as you’re 
alive, so how you understand. We’re not 
far from Southend. You can take yourself 
out of this. Let me warn you that there’ll 
be plenty of eyes watcliing you, and if you’re 


not careful there^s still plenty of time for you 
to land yourself in the arms of a polic i iuan 
directly we get them Out with you 1 ” 

He open^ the door and gave me a shove, 
and out 1 went. What my feelings really 
were not a creature beside myself t‘an ever 
know. It seemed to me that all tlio eyes on 
board that boat were fixed on me, as if tiu'y 
were saying, “ Here’s a pickpock<‘l ami a 
cheat, and, although up to now he’s savial 
himself from a policeman by the skin of his 
teeth, he may get himself locked U]) yet when 
we reach Southend, and serve him right 1 ” 
And all because of that gift horse of a lirket. 

So you may picture my sensations when, 
presently, who should 1 see coming in my 
direction but that young woman who had 
lost her purse ! For a moment, I giv(^ you 
my word, 1 did not know what to do. I had 
never felt like that in all my life before - it 
was most embarrassing. Sire was not what I 
call bad-looking — though without much style. 
One of those quiet-looking girls, plainly 
dressed, with what always seems to me to In: 
a kind of air of reserve — as if they were their 
own society, and liked it. Her eyes were 
right my way as she came along — 1 fancy she 
had seen me before I saw her — with some- 
thing in them whic'h made me feel as if I 
was not myself at all, 1 cannot describe it, 
but I had a sort of notion that she was pity- 
ing me. No young g<‘ntleman likes to feel that 
a strange young lady is pitying liim for nothing 
at all — it is not likely. I'he more he knows 
his way about, and the better (»j)inion he has 
of himself, the more it goes agaiast the grain. 
I should have asked her what she meant by 
it, had I been up to my usual standard ; but, 
if you’ll believe it, just then I seemed to be 
.sinking into my shoes. As fur looking at 
her — as ap ordinary rule I am not a bad 
hand at looking anyone in the face, but just 
then I doubt if I could have given her 
glance for glance not if you ha<l offered 
me a five-pound note, and that although she 
was staring at me as if she never had seen 
such a sight in her life, Past me she sailed, 
so close that she almost brushed against me 
as she went, and all the while she never took 
her eyes from off my face, I did nf)t need 
to look at her to know it— I felt them. ICven 
after she had gone she Jeept screwing her 
head round to look at me. 

*^That was a nasty gne.” 

When she had gone clean out of sight that 
was the remark I heard ; and if I could 
believe my senses, it was made to me by a 
young fellow in a red tie and a brown felt hat. 
1 looked at him, I tell you, sharp. 
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Were you speaking to me ? ” I asked. 

It seemed he was. What is more, he 
spoke again. , ' ; \ 

“1 was remarking to yoii/^ he said, . 
that was a na$ty one. She starii^g at 
you all over, as if she was trying to make out 
whereabouts you^d stowed that purse of hers.^^ 

It is not often that I change colour, as if 1 
were a girl, but I did then* Fancy his having 
the audacity to say to me a thing like that — 
him, whom I had never seen in my life before, 
and who was not more than a half^grown lad. 

I did my best to crush him. 

“What might you be meaning?’^ 1 said. 

He winked — actually winked ; and he 
grinned. 1 could have hit him for the 
way he grinned. There was not any crush* 
ing him. 

“ YouVe a fly one ! Putting your arm 
right round the girl’s waist, so as to get 
a better hold of her purse. And trying 
to pass off an old ticket as if it was a new 
one, and then facing it out — I never ! IVe 
seen a few, but you do beat all.” 

I did not answ^er him. I would not 
demean myself. 1 walked right straight 
away, taking no more notice of him than 


if he was a sawdust dolL But I would 
,l?iaye given a trifle to been all ^one with 
bj® by our two selves. "I iiybul^ bi-ve taught 
. hiich manners, if it h4<l iafeh day to 

/ 1 waS sHll , tmgiing with It I had 

given him just one when reached South- 
end. 1 was one of the tet pff ;!th!e boat ; I 
could not have stopped on it any longer if it 
had been ever so. Who should take my 
ticket but the chap with the ticket'Clippers, 
who had made himself disagre^ble to me 
more than once already, and he did not lose 
a last chance of doing it again. 

“ Don’t let’s see any more of you, he said, 
at the top of his voice, as I was passing him. 
“ It won’t be good for your hea;ltb if you do.” 

1 could have said something back to him, 
and done something too, but, of course, I 
had more sense, though you can bet .your 
life that it was not with the pleajsantest feel- 
ings that I stepped upon that pier, All 
thoughts of pleasure w^ere over for me that 
day. I did not want to enjoy Southend. 
1 did not want to sec anything of it, and 
1 never should. Not me. Though L have 
heard that it is as amusing a place as any- 
one could wish. All 



• 1 VVAl.KEl> hTKAUiHT AWAV, TAKING NO MORit NOTICE OF HIM THAN IP HE WAS 
, A SAWDUST DOLL.” 


1 wanted was to get 
straight back to 
town — the sooner 
the better. 1'h^ next 
train would suit me 
— all the more if it 
was an express. I 
had a sort of haunted 
feeling that my luck 
was off, and that if 
I was not' careful 
w'orse things would 
happen thajj had 
happened already 
because of that gift 
horse of William 
Hugginses. Good- 
ness knows, I was 
not in any need of 
that. 

Thinking of taking 
the shortest cut to 
the railway Station, 
not looking either to 
the right or left, 1 
put my hand into 
my trouser-pocket to 
make sure that the 
money for my fare 
was there all right, 
when — a start went 



rm Gmt'-mMm: 


^ tha1:’poql:et, if my fingers were, 

not playinl trickjsi, there was nothing, nor 
in the ejtther. Where bad I put , 

\iny, iinpudent partj^^l 
witfetl&lj^lijib^ on his cap had taken the 
^ half<‘|9ph-t^^ .■nayAilefeet, I,:; had, three' and ' 

. |hi%Pnc0''laft^^ separate- shillings and ^ 
1' reniembered it distinctly, 
left it on the cabin table ? I 
half go back and see. Then I 

sth^edw, f was as sure as I was sure of any- 
thing |hat 1 had taken up all the things 
iP^hich;Were on that cabin table and put them 
haek;in,t^^^ : n^iy money in my trousers, 

in my waistcoat, my pocket-book — 
why— -my gracious ! my watch was missing 
. too, apd my pocket-book ! Where was that 
boit% Already moving off, that was what 
she was doing, and I was a good three 
hundred yards away ; for length that 
Southend Pier does want some beating ! 
If I shouted what would be the use ? Sup- 
posing she stopped - and it was a thousand 
pounds to a farthing that she would not- -it 
would be no good. I knew I had put all 
those things back into my pockets ; if they 
were not there now they had been stolen, A 
nice lot there seemed to have been upon that 
boat ! I thought of the young fellow with 
the brown hat and the red tie ; how close 
he had stood up against me. It looked as 
if, while he was accusing me of picking that 
young lady’s pockets, he was picking mine. 
The assurance of him — to speak of flothing 
else. And he had talked about ray being a 
fly one. What a day 1 was having ! It 
seemed as if it was going to be a case of 
Shankses pony home. I began to wonder 
how far it might be from Southend to 
Walham, Green, and how long it might take 
to step it — me not being much of a walker at 
any ICvidently there was going to be 

no riefing for me. Not one thing had that 
young fellow in the brown hat and red tie 
left on me-— not even a pocket-handkerchief ; 
and I had only bought it new the night 
before. He was an artist-— he was Ai. When 
he di^ a; thing he did it well. Every one of 
my podkets was empty, except — something 
whj^ was in the outside breast-pocket of 
my jiH'fcej:. ' Something hard. 1 pulled if out. 

“ Why, what <m earth is this ? '' 

If 'i could believe my eyes — ^^which I hardly 
coula-^k was a lady’s purse; one of those 
bags ;:|nade of steel rings, As I was staring at > 
it a v^ce said, as if it were addressing me : 

“ Why, you wicked man, you took it after , ; 

all!" ^ 

I looked up, and there was that youiig 

Vol. xxix.— -87* 


■‘lady in' who'' W 

‘ Twk what ? ” '' 

thought ' 

'T- ‘waS' 

' when 
' you had thp ttoe. ¥ 

Then I undemfood whj|t she meknt U 
was only natural that she shouid think it i 
though that did not ma|e it any phsasanter 
for me. ; 

“ Is this your purse ? ■’ 

“ Of course it is 1 You know it is I Give 
it me at once I 

There was not any giving ; she snatched it 
from my hand. She opened it, and found it 
jiipty. 

“ Of course you’ve taken eveiything owl of 
it ! You dishonest wretch ! ” 

“laken (^'crvthing out of it, have { ? In 
that case pemaps you’ll let me know wheic 
I’ve put it, because, as it happens, I have not 
a brass farthing on me, or a brass farthing’s 
worth. I'his does heat anything. I’ve i»mi 
robbed and plundered of everything 1 
possessed, and the thief who did it pops mlp 
my poc'ket an empty purse worth perliiijti^ 
twopence, and I’m accused of having stolen 
it ! ” 

My words touclu'd her. She eyed me as if 
she could not make up her mind what to 
think, which was certainly no wonder* 

“Are you sure honestly— that you did 
not take my purse ? ” 

“I’ll swear I never .saw it in my life till I 
took it out of my pocket half a minute ago ; 
and I’ll also swear that 1 didn’t, know it was 
there, and that 1 didn’t put it in.” 

“And do you really mean ttot you have.} 
been robbed too?” 

“Of every blessed thing I” 

I turned my pockets inside out to show 
her. She was still doubtful ; 1 arn not blaming 
her, I am simply stating the f^cts. Then^ 
was she, staring at me ; and tliere was I, 
with all my pockets turned inside out, staring 
at goodness alone knows what i and then; 
were the people, passing up ^nd down, look 
ing at us curious Hke, as if it would not take 
much to induce them to join in the fun. I 
felt that wild that for a packet of piiis I J 
would have jumjjed Over die side inti > the , 
water I Then she said 1 

“ If they really have nobbed you of every- : 
thing, what are you going to do ? ‘ 

VM a thing' to; aak ! ■; 

■ what I Want to know,” l'iS(hfl!wered. - 

• " ‘fw-'yOu live in Southend ? ” 

! ,*C£;ive in Southehdl I never liiaw it till 
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five minutes ago, and if I never see it again 
I shall die happy. ' , ' , ; 

“ Then where do you live ? ” % . ■ ' ' 

1 live in \A^aIiiam Green, imts where 1 , 
live — Acacia Villas, Walham ^ 

“ But how are < 

you going to get 

to Walham Green ^ 

if you have no 

money and no *“ 

ticket?” ‘ 

“ Walk it.” 

ever 

on the way. ' This ^ 

know, is^ only i jurnku mv iockkis 

twn and two- 
pence ; it will be enough to take you home.” 
She held but a coin — no money ever had 


, almost as soon as I ^ 

; teve attractions for sonte,, ,huk 4 none 
i^r'tne — not them They;,^©©^fe#Suf|)ttsed 
t^'See me home 'so 

;.ha 4 expected'; but I |a^e'i;the^’’';«ib;;Ui|^ 


■ answering, 'guea*" 

't'ions. -T,got' 
.postal, order for,, 
half a crown ; 
_ and X wrdte this 

- letter, and put 

1 ^ ' 

Dear 

Jt-jL - i.KR,— According to 

Ar^/mS^ promise - 1, c have'* 

'"x pleasure in enclosing 

herewith the halt- 
milm crown with which 

^mRKmUjjmmk you were ' so good'. 

ns to oblige me as 
f ^ ^^^**'*' morning 

mmLu \ Southend Pier, 

^ many thanks 

**^*’®^*' If 

li *^**’*' make it Conveni- 

— 1 J| "S'® 

^ K ' I . Ji evening neRt week 

/ \W ^ 1 'i \ \\*' seven, at your 

' I 1 dme and place^ 

^ / W i\ I shall be glad to 

9 / mV l\ nBHB ^ allowed to ex. 

j I lol ^hat I 

' / m ^ 

/ m|' I ^ person you took me 

» ^ thanking 

»| [ ' you for past favours, 

and hoping to have 
_ the pleasure of scc- 

_. -“ — - - ing you soon again, 

— Yours obediently, 

>ii>E OUT TO snow niik.” SaM FiKJGGS. 

Sure enough 

there came an answer on Monday, very 
nicely written : — 


1 JURNEU MV I'OCKKIS INSlOE OUT TO SHOW Hlik, 


on me the effect the sight of that did. 

You-itrWill not give it me, but I will accept 
it as a loan— and thank you. If you will let 
me know where to send it, the money shall be 
retui^nbd to you to-night.” 

“My name As Lucy Miller, and my 
address is i6, Manchuria Road, Newington 
Butts.” 

With that we parted. I could not stop to 
say any more— 1 was not sufficiently myself ; 
aU away. And I got 

away.'' have it —it was the 
first strqjt^ Of luck I caught 

a train m it Was starting ; so I Jeff Southend 


Dear Mr. Briggs, - -Thank you very muclf for the 
P.O. I shall be at the Houses of Parliament eod td 
Westminster Bridge on Tuesday evening at 7.15, 
if you care to meet me. — I'ruly yours^ 

Lucy MfEi.RR. , 
Short, but to the point. 1 likewise shall 
be at the Houses of ParliaiUent end of 
Westminster Bridge on Tuesday evening at 
7. 1 5, and perhaps a little before, j^nd I shall 
have the pleasure of explaining tp h^r ,^b,6w 
it all came about through that g^fi, 

Mr. William Huggins. I trus^vyitm 
- shortly to have a little explanation Jrfv. 
\Viiliam Huggins < , ’■) .,0 'C’’’' ,'' 



'By;:ARCHi84J^ Wiiii'ij^,:;; 



( S' in the 

i-^W^tieth centupr, tb argue 
the fact that civilimtibh owes 
the major part of its coSi forts, 
conveniences, and luxuries to 
the men who make, or have 
made^; scientific observation their business in 
life;-, ' ^ . 

' IlfVe /ate quite willing to admit that the 
ptPgr^isS of humanity is dependent on the 
progress of science in all its branches. A 
' little thought also makes it plain that the 
advance of science is in turn insef)arable 
from the invention of delicate machines. 
Tools are as necessary for proving a theory 
as for building a machine. A scientist’s 
tools consist of instruments in which are 
seen combined the present maximum of 
mechanical perfection and the ingenuity 
resulting from^ the knowledge of already 
established laws. In some cases they merely 
represent the highest development of in- 
struments which are used by the world at 
large ; in others they are confined to the 
laboratory. This article will introduce the 
reader to a number of these marvellously 
accurate mechanisms. 

We may begin with the Ship’s Chronometer, 
the %ea - captain’s friend. 

'rhe position of a vessel on 
the high seas is ascertained 
by solar observations, which 
establish its longitude and 
latitude. For the longi- 
tudinal reading he is at 
the mercy of his chrono- 
meters, of which, as an 
extra precaution, every war- 
ship carries three and every 
tnercantile vessel two. The 
error of a single minute 
would mean, at the Equa- 
tor, a distance error of over 
\ a mile ; and should this 
error accumulate from day 
- to day serious results might 

Government ■ 

^ajes of ten thou- 




After a York- 

shireman, who.'mte'frdm iM shOe^akeris ]mt ■ 
JO fame as a m^hapiictafi* chronic ^ 

meter which, during a trip to |ama|ca in i Jfil " 
and back the following year, showed 
accumulated error of only one mhmte fifty 
four seconds, and determined correct longi^ 
tude to within eighteen miles. After nlMCh 
trouble Harrison obtained the maxlmunt 
reward in full. 

Towards the end of the eightetiith aajttry 
Thomas Earnshaw invented the compensa 
tion balance,” now generally used, in an 
improved form, on all chronometers atid 
high-class watches. An)'()ne who possesscj^i 
a “ compensated wat('h ” u ill see, on stopping 
the tiny fly wheel, that it has two spokes* 
each carrying an almost complete semicin lc' 
of rim attached to it by one end. A closer 
examination shows that the rim is, ciOm^ 
pounded of an c)ut(*r strip of brass Welded to 
an inner lining of steel. Tht^ brass element 
expands more with heat arui contiacts nioni 
with cold than the steel. So that, when the 
spokes become elongated by a rise Of tem 
peratiire, the pieces bend inwards 4t their free 
ends ; if the temi)erature falls, the spokes are 
shortened and the rim-pieces bend putwarckv 


the.''|[fscoviery, pf"®' 
of to ^ 

wi^in sixty, fortyi^ find 
thirty, miles respoctiyoiy. 
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This ingenious contrivance ensures that the 
‘^moment of inertia” of the balance-wheel 
shall be kept constant within very fine limits. 
A modern chronometer has about a third 
part , of each rim-piece sub-compensated 
towards its free end to counteract slight 
error# in the primary compensation. An 


on twelve milHdn and ninety-eight thousand ! 
Another chronometer, during a ninoteen-day 
test, gained daily amoimts varying between 
zero and half a second-— a very consistent 
performance. On the sea ships^ chronometers, 
after going to Australia vtd the Cape and 
back 7 M the Red Sea, often points to within 
fifteen seconds of the time that 
their calculated rate of gain pr 
loss should bring them to ! 

So delicate is the balance- 
wheel that a single speck of rust 
on it will render the chrono- 
meter unreliable. 

Numbers 2 and 3 show an 
interesting experiment made 
with a pair of very sensitive 
scales in the workshops of 
Messrs. Degrave and Short, 
Farringdon Road. In one pan 
was j)lacccl an ordinary visiting- 
card ; in the other, weiglits that 
were an exact counterpoise. 
card was then removed and the 
words “ wStrano Magazine ” 
were written on it in ink. Slight 
as the added weight was, it 
promptly tipped the beam. By 
means of tiny “rider” weights of 




Ni>. 3. —The sa»n a\rd, after the words ** Strand Magazine’* have been written 
on it, tips beam. Each letter weighs on the average x-^ootb of a grain. 


Earnshaw chronometer is shown 
beside a modern instrument in 
illustration No. i. 

Probably no chronometer ever 
made will keej) “dead” time for 
a month together. The maker’s 
objet't is to turn out an instru- 
ment which shall vary as little as 
possible, but vary consistenlly. 

A chronometer that gains a 
second a day for a week, and 
then loses a second a day for 
another week, is inferior to one 
that gains two seconds a day for 
a fo<<;nighl. After a chronometer 
has been tested in temperatures 
ranging from 35deg.^ to io5deg., 
and found satisfactory, it is sold 
with a certificate showing its 
“ limit of error,” for which the 
user makes allowance. Coming to 
actual figures, here is the record 
of a chronometer tested for seven successive 
days against solar time : first day, exact j 
second, gained three and a half tenths of a 
second ; third, fourth, fifth, sixth days, exact ; 
seventh, gained six-tenths of a second. This 
is equivalent to gaining only thirteen seconds 


very fine aluminium wire slid along the beam, 
it was found that each letter accounted for 
grain! Substituting a fine pencil and 
smaller writing, the two words together 

only grain. This type of balance is much 
used in chemical research work, where minute 
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fractions of" a 
grain are of the 
greatest import- 
ance, In the 
same factory we 
saw a large pair 
of scales which, 
with 561b. in each 
4>an, would tip if 
half a grain were 
added to either. 

So beautifully is 
it balanced on 
hard steel knife 
edges that it re- 
sponds to iiri>bi»(T 
of the total load. 

The next item is 
a vScreW'Testing 
Machine (No. 4) 
for finding the 
mechanical truth 
of small standard 
screws. 1 'he 
screw under 
observation is 
held in a small 
self-centring split chuck, and traversed in any 
desired direction by micrometer .screws. The 
miciroscope attachment, ('arrying three cross 
wire.s, detects variations from uniformity in 
depth of cut, pitch, or angle of the thread 
do\^n to 28*(i|in. 

This instru- 
m e n t was 
designed and 
built by the 
Scientific In- 
strument Com- 
pany, Cam- 
bridge, Eng- 
land. 

In* No. 5 we 
have a Pratt- 
Whitney 
Measuri ng 
Machine, which 
is able'to deter- 
mine the length 
oii diameter of 
a substance to 
within 2?njST>vin. 

The illustration 
shows the 
operator, Mr. 

Hugh ^ Purdy, 
ascertaining the 
thickness of a 
cigarette paper, 


which 

will be glad 
learn Is just tAvip, 
The writer and 
Mt, Purdy, on 
compatit^ notes 
by tneanr^rf the 
machine, found 
that tlieir hair in 
both caj«es had 
a diameter of 
TiWiWin, So nnv 
sitivu i« the 
measurer that the 
small ** 
pie(rC drops If 
the hand be laiil 
for a moment on 
the jaws when 
tliey are in con- 
tact 1‘his nun 
chine is used lor 
testing engineeia* 
standard gauges 
of length and 
diameter. Mt- 
Purdy showed a 
set of three bar gauges; one, half an inch in 
diameter, the sec’ond the third iWin. ; 

and a true half inch ring-gauge. 'Phe flrhi 
would not pass into the rin^ at all ; the second 
w'ould enter only when oiled, and even then 

must be k(‘pt 
moving lest it 
should “seize’' ; 
while the third 
plug appeared 
quite loose. In 
rncKlern prac 
tice parts of 
standard en 
gines have oft en 
to be turned 
Out by the thou 
sand with a 
variation from 
absolute accu 
racy not ex- 
cewiing 
Many years ago 
Sir Joseph 
Whitworth 
constructed 4 
m,ea su r i n 
machine thal ^ 
would detect' 
a difference oft 
TirtiiwinM but 
is u^ed only in 



Ni). 4.— A Sctcw-Mcaburing Instrument, whu i will delect un errnr of 
i-a,5fxj inch hi the pitch oi lU-pth of a sert-w li Id under the niii loscope. 
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laboratory experiments. The efficiency of 
such machinery depends on obtaining a 
practically perfect screw for advancing the 
jaws — a truly difficult business. 

Another very delicate screw - actuated 
machine is the Dividing Engine, used for 
ruling parallel straight lines or cutting the 
graduations on a circle. Professor Henry A. 
Rowland, an American, has constructed a 
dividing engine which has ruled 43,000 
paralkl lines to the inch on a plate of specu- 
lum metal. Ix)rd Blythswood is responsible 
for a somewhat 
similar machine 
with which he can 
cut 14,400 lines in 
the same space. 

This is equivalent 
to ru 1 i ng fourteen 
lines on the edge of 
a cigarette paper. 

The plates so treated 
are called ^‘diffrac- 
tion gratings/* their 
purpose being to 
decide the wave 
lengths of the differ- 
ent elementary 
colours of the spec- 
trum, 'fhe move- 
ments of Lord 
Blyths wood’s engine 
are so delicate that 
the room in which 
it works must be 
automatically kept 
at a constant tem- 
perature ; and even 
then the engine is 
further sheltered in 
a large case, having 
double walls inter- 
packed with cotton- 
wool. In con- 
structing the machine it was found quite 
impossible, with the most scientific tools, 
to cut a toothed wheel sufficiently accur- 
ate to drive the mechanism ; but the 
errors discovered by microscopes were made 
good by the invention of a small electro- 
plating brush,' which added the thinnest 
imaginable coat of metal to any tooth found 
deficient. While a single grating, measur- 
^ing a few inches, is being prepared by 
the dividing engine, the machine is left un* 
distiirlxid in its closed case until the requisite 
number of lines has been cut, which 
necessitates a period of several days, If the 
lintjs were represented ^by 9m. furrows, they 


wbtild need a field 2^ mUe$ wide to ^com- 
modate them. The speculum metal used is 
a bard alloy, yet the dkinond-point graver 
must travel over a platb by bin. a 

distanfe of six miles before its task i$ done. 
Some idea of the hardness of diamond will 
be gathered from this, especially when it is 
rememljered that the point cannot be touched 
at all during the ruling of the plate. 

Messrs. Warner and Swa.sey, of Cleveland, 
U.S.A., have recently built a machine for 
graduating certain astronomical in.struments. 
It will automatically scribe the gradua- 
tions on a circle with an error not ex- 
ceeding one second of arc. To give 
the reader some conception of what 
this means we will suppose that the 
j)late to be scribed is six miles in dia- 



ference, the last would be withm an 
inch of its proper position as regards 
the first. It took the makers over a 
year’s hard work to reduce the error 
from one and a half 
seconds tb one 
second of arc. 

No. 6 represents 
a» wonderful instru- 
ment, the DoleSalek 
li^lectrometer, which 
detects the tiniest 
variatidli in an Elec- 
tric current. Very 
valuable radio-ac- 
tivity resea rc:h work 
is being carried out 
with its aid. A 
minute mirror is 
suspended from a 
(]uartz fibre sis^ffoin. 
thick, and from 
this again is hung 
a needle of “silver 
paper,” which osc'illates inside a flat, circular 
box divided into four quadrants. The quad- 
rants are mounted u|>()n amber to seqyjre very 
high insulation, and connected up with the 
subject of research. 'I'he w’riter was assured 
by a gentleman using the instrument irf a 
pliysical laboratory that a ray of light reflected 
by the mirror on to a scale would record a 
variation of one sixteen-billionth of an ampere. 
As this probably means little to the average 
writer, let us assume the electric current of 
one amp^jre to be repre.sented by a daily 
flow of 125,000,000,000 gallons. If the 
amount varied one drop the difference would 
be detected ! 



No. 6, • A holezalck Electrometer hich will detect a vaji.uioii in an 
clectiir current of I'i6,ooo,cxxi,<kx x) ampere. 7’he case has been 
removed to show the tiny r, A. from which a ray of light is 
reflecled on to a gracliMlcd scale. 
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from 15ft to 20ft from th^; 
iiafcrophorte will cause a heavy 
deBectioo of a mirror attachod, 
to the quartss filaments t>f the 
galvanometer. A ray oi light 
projected fromasmdl glow la m[) 
is reflected by the mirnir on hi 
a scale marked in millimiUres 
(i milliml'tre ecjiials «Vin.). . so 
that the exact electrical value ut 
the movement can be gaugcih 
The ("up Micrometer (No, M) 
is an ap[)araUis for aciuralclv 
measuring small vertical move 
ments to of an inch. A 
cup, fixed to the up})t»r cn<l of « 
Ncrtical screw, is partially jilled 
with oil. An ordinary sewing 


No, 7.— A 1 )utldc:ll Rmlio-Micrometcr and Case. The heat gixen out bv the human 
hand at a distance of thirty feet is readily measured by this wonderful invention. 




Quartz fibres play so important a part in 
the manufacture of tliis and other electric 
instruments that a few lines may be devoted 
to them. Spider-web being “kinky” and 
comparatively coarse, Professor C. Boys, 
F.R.S., devised a substitute. He heated a 
bar of (tuartz till plastic', and suddenly ex- 
tended it lengthways by means of an arrow 
fired from a cross-bow. The arrow carried a 
string attached to the (piartz ; and as the 
velocity of its flight could be varied, so the 
fibres could be drawn of different thick 
nesses. In this manner filaments not ex- 
ceeding TTffUrtin, in diameter are procurabUi. 
It is astonishing to see with what ease trained 
workmen handle these fibres, which, to the 
urinary eye, are invisible. 

i"he Duddcll Radio-Micrometer (No. 7), 
invented by Mr. W. Duddell, is a modific'a- 
tion of a device of Professor Boys, which last 
is able to measure the heat given off by the 
fixed stars, or by a man’s hand at a distance 
of ten yards, or by the different parts of the 
moon's surface. Simply de.scribed, it con- 
sists of a very fine galvanometer, under which 
is placed a “ heating-resistance ” made of 
three or four turns of platinum-silver wire, 
^dxftfin, in diameter, round a piece of mica. 
If the galvanometer be connected to the live 
wires of a microphone transmitter arranged 
in the ordinary way, whistling at a distance of , 





No. 8.— A Cup Muiomercr lor meusurhiif ujavtsirt^ntH 

of “ faults. ” in strata, etc. The cup at the tbj|> iilf 'filial wth oil 
and raised until a needle point connected to subject 
measaremeut makes contact. the aid of this device ti 
movement .equal to au imh a tcentury can be dieU*cp.d. 

needle is then attached to the object to l)e 
measured, and hung vertically, point down 
wards, directly over the oil-cup. Let us sui^' 
pose that a floor is suspected of bdbg 
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No. 9. —The Cambrid^^e Rocbiug Microtome, used in cuttiitu 
sections for microscopical purposes. It will cut an invisible 
bloud-corpUHcle into three parts ! 


The micrometer is placed in the cellar, and the 
cup raised until the needle susjiended from 
tlie floor joists touches the surface of the oil, 
an event which is shown by the distortion of 
the needle’s reflection. 'I'he reading having 
been taken, the cup is lowered, and the 
process repeated after what is considered a 
proper interval of time, A comparison of 
figures easily decides the amount ol settle- 
ment. It is sometimes more 
convenient to detach the oil cu}) 
and place it on the object to be 
measured, and to fix the needle 
to the lower end of tlie micro- 
meter screw. This instrument 
can be used to ascertain the 
growth of a plant from liour to 
hour; to detect th<j settlement 
of a fault moving at the rate 
of an ifuh a antur}' ; or to 
check the slightest leakage from 
a feservoir, amounting pcrha[)s 
to but a bathful in a night. 

We now come to the ("am 
bridge Rocking Microtome (No. 

9), an instrument wdiich cuts very 
fine slices off a lump of paraffin 
wax. It is much cfnployed in 
biologiail and resiearch work by 
the microscopist, who mounts a 
tiny piece of animal or vegetable 
tissue in bard wax attached to 
the outer end of a rocking arm. 

The other end is worked up and 
down by a handle, and at each 


movement the ful- 
crum' on which 
the ' arm rests is 
advanced an al- 
most inappreciable 
distance by a screw 
attachment,*- As it 
descends the wax 
encounters an in- 
verted razor, which 
shears off a slice. 
I’he sections come 
away in the form of 
a ribbon, as the 
edges stick to- 
gether. 

Slices as thin as 
ii2»\ooin. may be cut 
with it by a skilful ojK'rator. 'J\) lake an ex- 
amj)l(*,a blood corpuscle* (visible under a micro- 
scope only) can be chopped into three parts 
as t‘asily as a grocer would trisect a Dutch 
cheese ! Or, again, if a [)iecc of wax one inch 
S(]uare were cut to the finest limit, its pieces 
spread over a floor would cover a space 
I oft. by 8ft. 4in. The inventor, Mr. Horace 
Darwin, gave the writer a very interesting 
proof of the instrimient’.s delicacy. While 
cutting sections he rested Ws hand in the 
centre of the solid iron bed, which is raised 
on a short leg at each corner, d'hough the 
bod would carry a horse without breaking, 
tht* slight i^rcssure bent it sufficiently to bring 



No* 10. —A SteUar Micrometer; for ascertaining the distances lietween s^tars on a 
star*&egative, It wiU decide their positions on the plate to 1.25,000 inch. 
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the razor nearer to the Avax, and a thicker 
slice than usual resulted. The next stroke, 
made after the hand hod been removed, 
resulted in a “miss-tire^’ ! 

The Stellar Micrometer (No. lo) was 
designed by Mr. Darwin and Mr. R. 

Kinks for the measurement of celestial 
pfiotographs. These are divided into sc|uares 
iin. on the side ; and by means of a micro- 
sco])e and micrometer sc rews the exact ])osi- 
tion of the star on the negative can be fixed 
lo ^rdftftin. 

The Sj)herometer has for its 
function the detection of errors 
in the curvature of lenses. It 
('onsists of a small brass table 
with three steel legs, the pointed 
feet forming an ccpiilateral tri- 
angle. A micTometer scTew 
works through the centre' of 
the table and thus forms a HPBH 

fourth leg. d'he head of the HI '7 
seaew is so divided that it 
advances in. for 
a turn of one divi> 

^J|||||HSH 

screw tip above or / \ 

below the plane / \ 

j)assing through the 

thr(ie*ot her legs can >/ ,/ 

lx* read off at onc'e. | 

Spec'ia,! sphero- \ 
meters have been |] \ 

('onstructed to re ^ ^ 

gister errors as 
slight as ittoVninin. 

Among other 
delicate instru- 
mentis to which 
space permits brief j 
reference only is 

an apparatus de- Xhe Callemlar Rcnjrtlcr, which ;jutoin.aiciilly m ui as 

Vised by I'rofessor ‘-h.ul the varying Itmpv'tatute of a suhstanct* : th*- mt't.i! in a fur 

J rr p the water .-it the bottom of a lake, or the huntan horly. It t;ivi‘s 

. O, J Oynimg, valual)le help to the tool maker .tinl to the doi tor. 

K. R. S,, to show 

that a ray of light falling on an absorbent sur- 
face obliquely tended to push that surface 
forward in its own plane. Professor l*oynting 
detected radiation forces of ?ooV’b‘<TtifT of a dyne.* 

Professor C. V. Boys, during an experiment 
carried out at Oxford for measuring the 
weight of the earth, used a device which was 
sensitiv^e to an air-current moving at the rate 
(;f about a» inch a fortnight / 


dyne ia a scicntillc unit of force. A pound weight is 
pulL'd downwards by gravitation with a power equal to about 
450,000 dynes, 

Vol. xxix.~~88. 


The Callendar Recorder (No. 11) is a 
wonderful contrivance for testing the liem ni 
furnaces during the tempering of tools. li 
has been discovered that to temper tools 
most effectively the heating point to which 
they should be raised must lie within nanow 
limits. By means of a platinum rt sislam'e 
thermometer, inserte<i into the furiiacc, it . 
tem]Hirature is .seen at a glance on n'*<'n’inK 
to a chart on the drum over whii'h an inki’d 
pointer constantly Iravei.s. 'I'hankN lt» llu 
ref'tirder, main 

] t h o u s a ntl s o 1 
, pounds are sunmI 
'^1 annually in woik-. 

. ...j where it is cm 
i ployed. 'TIk' ckx loi 
I also can ust' it with 
* advantage. Whtn 
a patient lias dev* 
loped a (fvet, I hr 
process of “taking 
a tt'inpcratun' ” is 
disturbing and dilh 
cult. But if a \r 
couk'i be k<‘pt in 
constant conta< t 
with Ins bodv a 
continuous reading 
is gi\'(‘n ; and the 
) attendant Is wiuncd 

of a dangerous rise, 
d'lu' instrument is 
^ named aftei its in 

. ; vent or, Proh'ssm* 

H. P. Callemlai, 
K. R.S., who is re 
sponsible for much 
ingeniousajiparat us 
of other kinds. 

No fcw(*i than 
nine ol llu* instni 
I ments hert* de 

which .•n.t,.nutically . "I'V’*-' 

subst.mct* : thf mt't.i! in a tnr bv tho ( aillbridge 

r the hum.'iu body. It t;ivi‘s /{, . i\ 

maker .tiul to the doi tor. \ * aiglaiul) St ictU 

tific [n.sirument 
Company, a firm vvhieli has lately been awardtsl 
two grand prizes, two gold tmxlals, and one 
silver medal for th<*ir exhibits at the Si. Louis 
Exposition. dV) the diret'tor.s ol tlie com 
pany the writer tenders his thanks foi their 
kindne.ss in supplying information and scvt*ral 
illustrations. He also gratt*fully at knowkxlgt^s 
the help of Mr. A. [ohannsen, Messrs, 
Negretti and Zambra, Me.ssr.s. DtJgravt' and 
Short, Mr. Hugh Purdv, Mr. C. R. (1 ibson, 
and Professors C, V. Boys, F.R.b,, and J. H, 
Poynting, P'.R.S. 



STINGAREE STORIES. 

By E. W. Hornung, 

VIL— THE VILLAIN- WORSHIPPER, 


HERE was no more fervent 
admirer of Stingaree and 
all bushrangers than George 
Oswald Abernethy Melvin 
Despite this mellifluous no- 
menclature young Melvin 
helped his mother to sell dance- music, 
ballads, melodeons, and a very oa'asional 
pianoforte, in One of the several selbstyled 
capitals of Riverina; and despite both facts 
the mother was a lady of most gentle blood. 
The son could either teach or tunc the jiiano 
with a certain crude and idle skill. He 
endured a monopoly of what little business 
the locality provided in this line, and .sat 
superior on the music-stool at all the dances. 
He had once sung tenor in Bishop Methuen’s 
choir, but, offended by a word of wise and 
kindly advice, was sjcen no more in suiplice or 
in church. It will be perceived tint Oswald 
Melvin had all the aggressive indepen(U*nce 
of Young Australia without the virility which 
leavens the truer type. 

Yet he was neither a base nor an unkind 
lad. His bane was a morbid lem])orament, 
which he eoulci no more help than his sallow 
face and 'weedy person ; even his vanity w^as 
directly traceable to the early influence of an 
eccentric and feckless father with experi- 
mental ideas on the upbringing of a child. 
It wus a pity that brilliantly unsuccessful 
man had not lived to see the result of his 
sedulo\is empiricism. His wife was left to 
bear the brunt -a brave exile whose ronuinti<' 
history w^as never likely to escape her continent 
lips; None even knew whetluT she saw' any 
or one of those aggravated faults of an only 
child w'hich were so apparent to all her 
world. 

And yet the worst of Oswald Melvin was 
knowm only to his owm morbid and sensitive 
heart. An unimpressive presence in real life, 
on his mind's stage he was ever. in the lime- 
light with a good line on his lips. Not that 
he was invariably the hero of these pieces. 
He could see himself as large with the noose 
round his neck as in coronet or halo ; and 
though this inward and spiritual temper may 
be far from rare, there had been no one to 
kick out of him its outward and visible expres- 
sion. Oswald had never learnt to gulp down 


tlie little lie w^hich ensures a flattering atten- 
tion ; his clever father had even encouraged 
it in him as the niudeus of imagination. 
Imagination he certainly had, but it fed on 
strong meat for an unhealthy mind ; it 
fattened on the sordid history of the earlier 
bushrangers ; its favourite fare was the 
chara('ter and exploits of Stingaree. The 
sallow and neurotic face would* brighten with 
morbid enthusiasm at the bare mention of 
the desperado s name. 1'he somewhat dull, 
(lark eyes would lighten with borrow^ed fires ; 
the young fool wore an eye-glass in one of 
them when he dared. 

‘‘ Stingaree,’’ he would say, “ is the greatest 
man in all Australia.” He had inherited 
from his father a delight in uttering startling 
opinions ; but this one he held with unusual 
sincerity. It had come to all ears, and was 
the subjec't of that episcopal compliment which 
( )sw*ald took as an affront. The impudent little 
choristers su])p()rted his loss by calling 
“ Stingaree ! ” after him in the street ; he was 
w’isc t(/keep his eyeglass for the house.' 

There, howx'ver, with a few even younger 
men w'ho admired his standpoint and revelled 
in his .st(;re of criminous annals, or with his 
f)atient, inscrutable mother, Oswald Melvin 
was another being. His language became 
bright and picturescjuc, his animation sur- 
pri.sing. A casual customer would sometimes 
see this side of him, and carry away the 
impression of a rare young dare-devil. And 
it was one such who gave Osw'ald the first 
great moment of his bush life. 

‘‘Not been down from the back-blocks for 
three years ? ” he had asked, as he showed 
a tremulous and dilapidated bushman how to 
play the instrument that he had bought with 
the few shillings remaining out of his cheque, 
“ Been on the spree and going back to 
drive a whim until you've enough to go on 
another ? How I wish you'd tell that to our 
high and mighty Lord iSishop of all the 
Back-block.s ! 1 should like to see his face 
and hear him on the subject ; but 1 suppose 
he^s new since you were down here last? 
Never come across him, eh ? But, of course, 
you heard how good old Stingaree scorecl 
off him the other day, after he thought he'd 
scored off Stingaree ? ” 
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HE SHOWKIJ A TKEMUIOUS ANH IHI.AI'IDA I M> iUSHMAN 
THAT HE HAH UHJGHr." 


I'he whim-driver liad heard something 
about it. Young Melvin plunged into the 
congenial narrative and emerged minutes 
later in a dusky glow. 

“ 'Fhat’s the man for my money/’ he 
perorated ; he’s the greatest chaj) in these 
colonies, and deserves to be Viceroy when 
they get Federation. Thunderbolt Morgan, 
Ben Hall, and Ned Kelly were not a circum- 
stance between them to Stingaree ; and the 
silly old Bishop’s a silly old fool to him ! T 
don’t care tw'opence about right and wrong. 
That’s not the point. The one’s a Force and 
the other isn’t” . 

A deuced sight too much force, to my 
mind,” observed -the whim-driver, with some 
warmth. 

“You don^t take Iny meaning,’ the 
superior youth pursued. “ It’s a question 
of personality.” 

“A bit more personal than you think,” 
was the dark rejoinder. 

“ How do you mean ? ” 

Melvin’s tone had altered in an instant. 

“ I know too much about him.” 


,“,At first hand? ’’ 
the y<mth askc<K v' ith 
bated hreatli. 

Double fir^a I ” 
retitrned the other, 
wtih a muddled 
glimmer of betUi 
thing>s. 

“ You mn er kucu 
him, did you ? 
whispered Oswald. 

^‘Knew him? 
I’ve been lakt n 
prisoner bv him,’ 
said the whim <lri\<*i, 
with the iiausc. of a 
man, who hesitate', 
to huiuilialc himscll, 
but is lost lor Ih* 
.sak<* of that same 
sensation whieh 
O s VN a 1 d M t‘ 1 \ i n 
l<>verl to (Teate. 

Mis. Mi^lvin was 
in the bac’k room, 
wnsl hilly engrossed 
in an Fnglish maga 
/Jne sent that even 
ing from Bishop's 
Lodge. d'lK* bad 
blood in tlie son had 
not afre('t(*d Di, 
M('lhiien’s las-n bm 
tael fill interest in thi' 
mother. .She* looked up in toK'rant <'oi\ 
.sternation as her Oswald jmshed an un.sa\oury 
bushman before him into the room ; but 
even ll^rough Ikt gentle horror the molht^r’s 
love shone with that steady humour which 
})ut it beyond the t)alc of vulgar pathos. 

“Here’s a man who’.s laen stuck up bv 
Stingaree!” he cried, boyish (Muaigh in his 
delight. “Do keep an eyt; on (he show', 
mother, and let him tell me all about it, a.s 
he’s good enough to say he will. Is then' 
any >vhisky ? ” . 

“Not forme!” put in the whim <hiver, 
with a frank shudder. “ I should likt‘ a <lrink 
of tea out of a cup, if I’m to have anything.” 

Mrs. Melvin left them with a good* 
humoured w^ord be.sides her i>ronus(r. She 
had given no sign of injury or disapi)rovai ; 
she was not one of the wincing sort ; and the 
ttemulous tramp wa$ in her owm chair befoni 
her back was turned. 

“Novr, fire away!” cried the Impatient 
Oswald. 

“ It’s a long story,” said the whim driver ; 
and his dirty brows were knit in thought. 
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“ Let’s have it,” c oaxed the young man. 
And the other’s thoughtful creases vanished 
suddenly in the end. 

“ Very well,” said he, since Fm going to 
owe it to you ! It was only the other day, 
in a dust-storm away back near the Darling, 
as bad a one as ever I was out in. 1 was 
bushed and cione for, gave it up and said my 
prayers. I’hen I practically died in my 
tracks, and came to life in a sunny clearing 
latcir in the day. The storm was over ; two 
coves had found me and carried me to their 
camp ; and as soon as I saw them I spotted 
one for Howie and the other for Stingano ! ” 
I'he narrative went no farther for a time. 
The thrilling youth fired c]uestion and lead- 


ing cpiestion like a c:ross-examining counsel 
in a fever to conclude his case, a very 
machine-gun among crcjss-examiners. 'Hie 
tea arrived, hut the whim-driver had lo help 
him.selL His host neglected everything but 
the first chanc:e he had ever had of hearing of 
Stingaree or any c>ther bushranger at lirsf,- 
hand. 

‘‘And how long were you there?” 

“ About a wcok.” 

“ What happened tluai ? ” 

'The vvhiin-clriver pauscal in doubt renewc'd. 
“You will never guess.” 

“ 'I ell me.” 

“ 'fhey waited for the next dust-storm, and 
llu'ii exist me adrift in that.” 

Oswald stared ; he would never have 
guessed, indeed. The unhealthy light 
faded from his sallow face. Even his 
morbid enthusiasm was a little* damped. 

“You must have done something to 
deserve it,” he c'ried, at last. 

‘‘ 1 did,” was the.* reply, with banging 
head. “I I tried lo take him ! 

“'fake your benefactor —take him 
piisoner ? ” 

“ \'es the man who saved my life* ! ” 
Mt;lvin sat staring : it was a stare* 
cjf honestly incredulous disgust. I'hen 
he s{)rang to his feet, a brightc‘r youth 
than e\er, his depression meltecj like 
a c‘loud. His villainous hero was an 
herol(' villain after all! His heart (jf 
luxirts- -whic'h w'as not black- could 
still render w’hole homage to Stingaree ! 
He no longer frowned on his informer 
as on a thing accurst. He*, had 
wiped out his original treac'bery to 
Stingaree by replacing the uninjured 
idol in its niche in the warped mind 
of the adoring egotist. But tlie man 
seemed belter aware of the earlier 
impression he had made. And in a 
very few minutes Mrs. Melvin was 
back in her j)lac:e, though not liefore 
flicking it with her handkerc'hief, 
undetected by her son. 

It was certainly a battered and 
hangdog flgure that stole away into 
the bush. Yet the creature straight- 
ened as he strode into starlight un- 
defiled by earthly illumination ; his 
palsy left him ; presently as he went he 
began Angering the new rnelodeon in 
the way of a man who need not have 
sought elementary instruction from 
Oswald Melvin, And now a shining 
disc filled one unwashen eye. 

Stingaree lay a part of that night 
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beside the milk white mare that he had left 
tethered in a box-elump ciuite near the town ; 
at sunrise lie knelt and shaved on the 
margin of a (Government tank, before break- 
ing tlu; mirnir by plunging in. An^ before 
the next stars paled he was snugly k)a<‘k in 
older haunts, none knowing of his- desc'ent 
u})on those of men. 

'Inhere or thereabouts, hidden lik(‘, the 
iK'edle in the hay, and yet ulmpiitous in 
the stack, the bushranger remained for 
iruinths. 'fhen there was an encounter, not 
the first of this period, but the first in which 
shots wen? exchanged. One of thesti jiierced 
Ithe lungs of his luelodeon— an instrument as 
notorious by this time as the musical-box 
before it - a still greater treasure to Stingaree, 
d’hal w'as near the full of a certain summer 
moon ; it w^as barely waning to the eye when 
the battered buyer of melodeons ( ame for 
a new one to the shop in the pretty bush 
town. 

"Idle sho]) W’as closed for the night, liul 
Stingaree knocked at a lighted window under 
the veranda, which Mrs. Melvin prescntl) 
threw up. tier eyes flashed w’lien she- 
recognised one against wdiom she now bar 
lioLired a bitterness on (]uile a diflcrcnl ])lane 
of feeling from her former icpulsion. K\en 
to his first glance she looked an older and a 
harder woman. 

am sorry to see you/’ she sai<P, with a 
sr>fl vehemence plainly foreign to hcrst'lf. “ I 
almost hate the sight of you ! Yon havr 
been the ruin of mv son ! ” 

‘‘His ruin?” 

Stingaree forgot the sjieec-h of the un- 
lettered stockman ; but his (’ry was tC)o short 
to do worse than warn him. 

“ ('ome round,” continued Mrs. Melvin, 
austetely. “ 1 will see )'ou. You shall ht‘ar 
what you have done.” 

In another minute he w’as in the [larlour, 
wfliere he had sat aforetime. He never 
dreamt of sitting now. Hut the lady took her 
accustomed chair as a (]ueen her throne. 

“ fs he ruined ? ” asked Stingaree. 

“Not irrevocably — not yet ; but hcj maybe 
any moment. He must be before long.” 

“ Hut-— but what ails him, madam ? ” 

“ Villain-worship ! ” cried the lady, with a 
tragic face stripped of all its humour, and 
bare without it as a winter’s tree. 

“T remember! Yes- -I understand. He 
w^as mad about — Stingaree.” 

“ It is madness now,” said the bitter 
mother. “ Tt was only a stupid, hare-brained 
fancy then, but now' it is something w’orse. 
I have not admitted it to a soul/’ she con- 


tinued, with illogical indignalion, “but ycui - 
it is all through you 1 " 

“ All through me ? ” 

“You told him a tale. You made that 
villain a greater hero in his eyes than e\ er. 
You made him real,” 

“ He is real enough, Heaven knows ! ' 

‘‘ Hut you made him so to my sotr” 1‘he 
keen eyes softened for one divine iivaant 
before they filled. “And J- 1 am talking 
my ow’n boy over with with ” 

Stingaret: stood in twofold embatrassnu nt. 
Didslu* know after all who he was ? \nd 
what had he said he was, tht^ lime bi^fiar 

low't\st of the low,” be answro il, 
with a twitch of bis unshaven lips. 

“No! That you are not, or wi’U' nut, 
wbatevcT you may say. You,” slu' hcsilat« <1 
swvetly '‘you had la’en unsteady when )«»u 
were liere belbie.” He lwit(‘hed ag.iin, im 
p(‘T('eptibly. ‘‘ Thank Heaven, vou are ttuw 
?uore like what you must liave lu’en. I < ;m 
b(‘ar to tc'Il you ol my hoy. ( )li, sii, i\\\\ 
you bear with me ? ” 

Stingari‘e twiti hcd no nam'. Rich as I la 
.situation was, kee nly as he had savourcel it'* 
unsusj)e('led iron\, the* humour was all o\('i 
for him. Here was a woman, still >oung, 
sweet and kind, and geaUK' as a clu'ldisli 
memory, with hi'i fine eyes full ol le-ns ' 
'That was bad (aiough. 'To make it worse, she 
W'cnt on to te‘ll him of lu‘r son, him an ouiIunn, 
him a bushrangeT with a pric e* upon his skm, 
as she* might Iiaye* outlined the* e’ase* to a cun 
suiting physic 'ian. The boy had been bc»rn 
in the* trouble* of her e*arly «*\ilc‘ ; he c*u\ild 
not help his tc*mperament. lb* had countless 
\irtue;s; she e'Xlolled him in beaming pan n 
tlu-ses. Hut he bad too mueh imagination 
and toe) little balancax He* was morbidly 
wTa])t up in the whole subjc'c't ot romantic 
(Time, and no Icsss than ])ossess»'d with the* 
personality of this one? romantic c riminal. 

“J should he ashamed to tell you the 
childish lengths to which he has gone,” she^ 
went on, “if he wore ejuite himself un the 
point. Hut ineleed he is not. He is Sting' 
aree in his heart, Stingaree in his dn ams ; it 
is as deba.sing a form as mental and tern 
peramental weakness could well take; yvi I 
kilow, who watch over him liall the night 
He has an eye-glass ; he keeps nwolvt is ; he 
has even bought a white mare! He can 
look extremely like the portraits one ha^ seen 
of the wretched man. But come with me 
one moment” 

She took the lamp and led tlu way 
into the little room w’here Oswald Melvin 
slept. He had slept in it from that boyhood 
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in which the brave woman had opened this 
sort of shop entirely for his sake. Music 
was his only talent; he was obviously not to: 
be a genius in the musical world ; but it w:^; 
the only one in which she could fotes^ thjfe ' 
selfish, self-willed child figuring with credit^’ , 
and her foresight was only equalled by her 
resource. The business wias ripe and ready 
for him w^beni^he grew up. ’ And this was 
what he waa thaSing of if.V ' 

But Stinga^ee bed that 



“ THRRI6 WAS AH OP 


had once be!^n Bi We still, 

by its , side^' parents'' 

portraits overhead;/ ' . j y^.^l^dkiuig 

in an ' opposite, ' ■ 

eyes, and 'there at ’the 'iTobW^^'WhCTC 
fatuated fool could see it ^st thing at n|ght 
and first in the motfiiijgi. Wa$ an enlarged 
photogpiph of the bushrangk himselli 


, It had been taken in audacious circum- 
jiftapees a year or two before. A travelling 
' photographer had been one of yet another 
;i^]feqach-load turned out and stood in a line by 
masterfiil masterless man. 

' \ ; ^ Now you may take my photograph. The 
police refuse to know me when we do meet* 

; Give them a chance.'' 

. And he had posed on the spot with eye- 
glass up and pistols pointed, as he saw him- 
self now, not less than a quarter life-size, in 
a great gaudy frame. But 

while he stared Mrs. 

Melvin had been rum- 
maging in a drawer, and 
when he turned she was 
staring in her turn with 
glassy eyes. In her hands 
was an empty mahogany 
case with Velvet moulds 
which ought to have been 
filled by a feace of 
missing revolvers. 

“He kept it"^ locked — 
he kept them in it 1 ” she 
gasped. “ He may have 
done it this very night ! " 

“ Done what ?” 

“ Stuck up the Denili- 
quin mail. That is his 
maddest dream. I have 
heard him boast of it to 
his friend.s — the brainless 
boys who alone look up 
to him — I have even 
heard him rave of it in 
his dreams I ” 

Stingaree was heavy 
for a momenf with a 
mental calculation. His 
bead was a time-taWe of 
Gobb's coaches on the 
Riverina road-syateru ; he 
nodded it . As pA, 
the 'imperi'lJad'liwicfei' 

' “Thfen"'?;b9:';,spa'nV 

said he. there's 

not ^ lose' ! 

that 

^you; ;wiff ship 


Uliir' 


.,;“irhereA}ly,pl^^ ■' 

I''' *. ; 'He at night. He 

IS.,<x(ieU'Out';as late.”; 

Going apiJ cdriiing about the same 
•.time?'?'' 

Yes — now I think of it.” 

“ Then his courage must have failed him 
hitherto, and it probably will again.” 
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But if not 

“ 1 will cure him. But I must go at once. 
I have a horse not far away, I will gallop 
and meet the coach ; if it is ^till as you 
may , be sure it will be, I shall scour the 
country for your son. I can tell him | fresh 
thing or two about Stingaree ! 

Heaven bless you I ’’ 

“Leave him to me.” 

“ Oh, may HeaVen bless you always 1 ” 

His hands were in a lady’s hands once 
more. Stingaree withdref them gently. And 
he looketi his last into the brave, wet eyes 
raised gratefully to his, 

The villain-worshipper was indeed duly 
posted in a certain belt of trees through 
which the coach-route ran, about half-way 
betw^een the town and the first stage south. 
It was not his first nocturnal visit to the 
spot ; often, as his prototype divined, had 
the mimic would-be desperado sat trembling 
on his hoary screw, revolvers ready, while the 
red eyes of the coach dilated down the road ; 
and as oft^n had the cumbrous ship pitched 
past unscathed. The weak kneed and weak- 
minded youth was too vain to 


ideas at the same time ; and only new 
one was the sense of a new dai:iger> wlm^h he 
pri^pared to meet by pook^Jpg hl« pistols imi 
t^hiJd bblts stolen fruit Were no think' 
■it^ bjetoye ^ tfaift act;-„hut i^’ )j^w';perba|)s m 

'of; the ebw^: ,'V.. , 

' Stingaree swept at a 

.gallop, the the 

moonlit patches. At nl* Ihm 

Oswald was convulsed' With 
to who coming ; hia jApltatetl as 
even his heart had heveV done few ; mul 
yet he would have sat irresolute* inert, ami 
let the man pass as he always let the l oarh, 
had the decision been left to him. '('he real 
milk-white mare affected the imitation in it^ 
turn as the coach-horses never had : am) 
Oswald swayed and swam upon a whinnunjs^ 
steed. ... 

“ I thought you were Stingaree ! " 

Ihe anti-climax w^as as profound as thi' 
weakling’s relief. Yet there was a strong 
dash of indignation in his tone. 

“What if I am?” 


feel much ashamed. He was 
biding his titne, he could pick 
his night j one was too dark, 
another not dark enough ; he 
hud always some excuse for 
hiinsiHf when he regained his 
room, still unstained by crime 
and so the unhealthy excite- 
ment was deliciously main- 
tained. To-night, as always 
when he sallied forth, the 
deed should be done ; he 
only wished there were a 
shade less moon, and won- 
dered ^.%hether he might not 
have ‘done better to w?tit. 






But the dife was cast, as 
ususd* Arid indeed it. was 


quite a few domplication that 
detefre^ pdor "creature 
for tbe./iWt 'tfeC'; ' he was 
fevefehly;;'^fept|^''>^fe cokch 
' whfe ' a !pf Of bbft sitJ bte 

his ^ar. 
quartei-: , ' ' 

This -eppf St#', 
an older f ha' 

Osw^ald tucked his, gun.$ 
with unrealized refet It was 
his last instinct to wait %nd 
see whether the horseman was 
worth attacking for his own 
sfee; he had room for fpw 
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“ But you’re not. You’re not half .smart 
enough. You can’t tell me anything about 
Stingaree ! ” 

He put his eye-glass up with an air. 

Stingaree put up his. 

“ You young fool ! ” said he. 

llie thoroughbred mare, the eye-glass, a 
jjeeping pistol were all superfluous evidem^e. 
'I'here was the far more unmistakable 
authority of voice and eye and bearing. Yet 
the voice at least was somehow familiar to 
the ear of Oswald, who stuttered as much 
when he was able. 

“ I must have heard it before, or have I 
dreamt it ? I’ve thought a good deal about 
you, you know ! ” 

To do him justice, he was no longer very 
nervous, though still physically shaken. On 
the f)ther hand, he began already to feel the 
elation of his dreams. 

“1 do know. You’ve thought your soul 
into a pulp on the subject, and you must 
give it up,” said Stingaree, sternly. 

Oswald sat aghast. 

“But how on earth did you know?” 

“ I’ve ( ome straight from your mother. 
You’re breaking her heart.” 

“ But how ('an yoi/ have ('ome stiaighl 
from herV^ 

“ I’ve come down for another mtdodi^on. 
I’ve got to have one, too.” ' * 

“Another — ” 

And Oswald Melvin knew his drunken 
whim-driver for what he had really been. 

“'Fhe yarn 1 told you about myself was 
true (mough,” continued Stingaree. “Only 
the names were altered, as they say ; it 
happened to the other fellow, not to me. I 
made it happen. He is hardly likely to 
have lived to tell the tale.” 

“ Did he really try to betray you afte.r what 
you’d done for him ?” 

“ More or less. He hooked on me as fair 
game.” 

“ But you had saved his life ? ” 

Stingaree shrugged. 

“ Wc rode across him.” 

“ And you think he perished of dust and 
thirst ? ” 

Stingaree nodded. “In torment ! ” 

“ Then he got what he jolly well earned ! 
Anything less would have been too good for 
him ! ” cried Oswald, and with a boyish, 
uncompromising heat which spoke to some 
human nature in him still. 

But Stingaree froTOed up the moonlit 
track the coach must traverse. Time was 
stort. The morbid enthusiast was not to be 
disgusted ; indeed, he' was all enthusiasm 


now, and a less unattractive lad than the 
bushranger had hoped to find him. He 
looked the white screw and Oswald up and 
down as they sat in their .saddles in the 
moonshine : it seemed like sunlight on that 
beaming fool. 

“And you think of commencing bush- 
ranger, do you ? ” 

“ Rather ! ” 

“ It’s a hard life while it lasts, and a nasty 
death to top up with.” 

“They don’t hang you for it.” 

“They might hang me fcjr the man I put 
back in the vile dust from whence he sprung. 
They’d hang you in six months. You’ve 
too many nerves. You’d pull the trigger 
every time.” 

“ A short life and a merry one I ” cried the 
reckless Oswald. “ I shouldn’t care.” 

“ But your mother would,” retorted 
.Stingaree, sharply. “ Don’t think about your- 
self so much ; think about her for a change.” 

The young man turned dusky in the 
moonlight ; he was wounded where the 
Bishop had wounded him, and Stingaree was 
(juick to see it- -as quick to turn the knife 
round in the wound. 

“ What a bushranger ! ” he jeered. “ Put 
your pliK'ky little mother in a side-saddle 
and she’d make two of you - ten of you 
twenty of a puny, namby-pamby, conc'eited 
young •idiot like you! Upon my (Vord, 
IMcdvin, if I had a mother like you 1 should 
be ashamed of'my.self, T never had, I may 
tell you, or I shouldn’t have come down to 
a dog’s life like this.” 

The bushranger paused to watch the effect 
of his insults. It was not ejuite what he 
wanted. The youth would not hang his 
head. And, if he did not answer back, he 
looked back doggedly enough ; for he^could 
be dogged, in a passive way ; it was his one 
hard (jiiality, the knot in a character of deal. 
Stingaree glanced up the road once more, 
but only for an instant. 

“ It is a dog’s life,” he went on, “ whether 
you believe it or not. But it take.s a bull- 
dog to live it, and don’t you forget it. It’s 
no life for a young poodle like you ! You 
can’t stick up a better man than yourself, not 
more than once or twice. It requires some- 
thing more than a six-.shooter, and a good 
deal more than was put into you, my son 1 
But you shall see for yourself ; look over 
your shoulder.” 

Oswald did so, and started in a fashion 
that set the bushranger nodding his scorn. 
It was only a pair of lamps still close together 
in the distance up the rc^. 
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<<The coach!** exclaimed the excited 
youth. . 

** E^tly,** said Stingaree, “ and Fm going 
to stick it up.** 

Excitement grew to frenzy in a flash. 

«rU help you ! ** 

** you*lt do no such thing. But yon shall 
see how it*s done, and then ask yolirself 
cafi4idly if it*s nice work and if you’re the 
man to do it. Ride a hundred yards farther 
in, tether your horse ciuickly in the thii'kest 
scrub you can find, then run back and climb 
into the fork of this gum-tree. You’ll have 
time ; if you’re sharp I’ll givo you a leg up. 
Ifut I sha’n’t he surprised if I don’t see you 
again 1 ** 

'Fhere is no saying what Oswald might 
have done, but for these last words. Cx^rlain 
it is that they set him galloping with an oath, 
and brought him back 
panting in another 
minute. • The coac'h - 
lamps were not much 
wider apart. Stingaree 
awaited him, also on 
foot, and quicker than 
the telling Oswald was 
ensconced on high where 
he could see through the 
meagre drooping leaves 
with very little danger of 
being seen. 

^‘And if you come 
down before I’m done 
and gone — if it’s not to 
glory^ -"I’ll run sonui lead 
through you ! You’ll he 
the first ! ** 

Oswald perched reflect- 
ing on this final threat ; 
and the scene soon en- 
acted liefore his eyes was 
viewed’ as usual throqgh 
the aura of his own 
egoism. He longed all 
the tmt to be taking 
part in it ; he could see 
himself so distinctly at 
the work-— ^save for about 
a minute in the middle, 
when for once in his life 
he held his breath and 
trembled for other i^kins. 

There had been no 
unusual feature. The 
life-size coach-lairips had 
shown their mduntain- 
range of outside passen- 
gers against moon - lit 

Vol, xxix."^dO* 


sky or tre^y A cigar paJed alid' 
between the teeth of we, plain wi||aths oC.: 
smoke floated from his lips, witH but ah ,; 
instant*s break, when Stingaree ro4e otU 
stopped the coach. The three leader^ wretl I 
the tw^o wheelers were puUe4 almost tp limit 
haunches. The driver was docile Ip dcc4 . 
though profane in word ; and bint; 

self discovered a horrifying vocabuilary out oif 
keeping with his reputation. In jinCwUhly 
few minutes driver and passenjflJtS 
formed in a line and robbed in rptatitm, rtll 
but two ladies who were kept insidd unmo 
lested. A flagrant Irishman declared it Wim 
the proudest day of his life, and Oswuld's 
heart went out to him, though it ratlter dis 
pleased him to find his own sentiments 
shared by the vulgar, 'fhe man with the 
cigar kept it glowing all the time, T he 





mail- bags were not demanded on this occa- 
sion, Stingaree was too far afield to dally 
over them. He wa§ still collecting purse 
and watch, when Oswald’s young blood froze 
in the stiffening limbs he dxired not move. 

One of the ladies had got down from the 
coach on the off side, and behold ! it was a 
man wrap|>ed in a rug, which dropped from 
him as he crept round behind the .horses ; 
at their head, stood the lily mare, as if 
doing her own iaefariops ^ her own 


kind. In a twinkling the mftd adventiiier 
was on her back, and all this tithe Oswald 
longed to jump down, or ait lehist to shout 
a warning to his hero, but, as hsual, his 
desires were unproductive of .wo^d pr deed. 
And then Stingaree sawr ibis : 

He did not fire ; he dJil shift sight or 
barrel for a moihent ifom! thr docile hie 
before him. ** Barmaid 1, my pet ! 

he cried, and heard rather $a:w what 
happened 





the 

'^mth''fe4(Ien face 
;.ti]gla4l?j8''t6' tfti :8h«^^ in the 

f^OiprCJfr^ asked Stingaree, 

ch^itijl fotij^^ard movement of the file. 

, ■ 

iTi^ cigar was paling between a finger and 
thumbi 

Then come you here and have a look at 
him* The rest of you move at your periU” 
(^Stingaree led the way, stepping backward, 
blit npt^is far as the injured man, who sat up 
ruefully as the bushranger sprang into the 
saddle. ^ 

Another yard, and I’d have grabbed 
your ankles*! ” said the man pn the ground. 

^‘ You're a good man, but I know more 
tibout this game than you,” the outlaw 
answered, riding to his distance and reining 
‘^If I didn’t you might have had me, 
but you must think of something better for 
Stingaree I 

He galloped his mare into the bush and 
Oswald cluiijg in lonely terror to his tree. A 
snatch of conversation called him to attention. 
The plundered party were chambering philo- 
sophically to their seats, while the driver 
blasphemed delightedly over the integrity of 
hi# m&ils. » 

That wasn’t Stingaree,” said one. 

You bet it was ! ” 

** How much ? He never would work so 
far south.” 

** And he’s nuts on mails.” 

“ But if it wa^sn’t Stingaree, who was it ? ” 

It was him all right. Look at the mare.” 

“ She isn’t the only white ’orse ever foaled,” 
remarked the driver, s(>rting his fistful of 
reins, ^ 

Bm who else could it have been ? ” 

T^l^e.<friver uttered an inspired imprecation. 

i tell you. I chanst to live in this 
hereh^Wflsbip we’re cornin’ to. On second 
^ thoi?gh^i’ll keep it to myself till we get 

;A^d':'tftrack^^ his whip. 

Oswald himself to<le back to the township 
before the moon went down. He was very 
hea.Vy witp his oivo >i3e9ections. How mag- 

nitontt It his most 

■ ' extraya^t/Jjpii^m^^^ 'audacity, in ex- 
peditionj; the. mutable 

m^y ;by ; t,hf?' pe. He forgave 

Stingaree^|h%^,i||t^^^^ he 

have forgtyeh pr^-whJpping from tliat 


king of men. Stingart^e bad bwi?! ^ k ' 
imaginary god before; he was a 
ideal from this night foith* and dw? ^ 

outdid the dream. 

Buf the fly of self must always poiwi \m 
young man’s ointment, and toiulghl thw 
was some exc use from his dcgonUIUti^ V; 

of view. He must give il mx StingijlitUfe WHH ^ 
right ; it was only one man in thoUi(#u4# whp * 
could do unerringly what ho had doUU Uud ^ 
night. Oswald Melvin was not that man. 

He saw it for himself at last. But it vs us h 
bitter hour for him. Life in the musir shop 
would fall vcjy flat after this; h(5 would be 
dishonoured before his only friends, the 
unworthy hobbledehoys who wete to have 
joined his gang ; he could not tell tlietn whal 
had happened, not at I<*.ist until he luul 
invented some less inglotiou.s part for him 
self, and that was a difik'nlty in view o| news 
paper reports of the stic'kmg up. He could 
scanely tell them a Hue w’oul of what had 
passed between himself and Stingaiee, II 
only he might >et giow' mou‘ like the rnastcM* ' 

If only lu‘ might still hope* to follow in bus 
stall ling steps ’ 

So aspnmg, vainly as now he knew, Oswald 
Melvin lode slowlv back into the excited 
tow’n, and past the lighted police • barracks, 
in the innoeenc e of that portion ol his heart 
Hut one had flown, running aluml of him, 
and two in unifoim, follow t‘d by tlxtt one* 
claslu^cl out on Oswald and the old wluli 
sc few. 

“Surumder ’ ” sang out onc\ 

‘‘ In the' (^)iK‘en s name ' ” added tjie other 

“Call yoiuself Stingaree?” patiti*d the 
runner. 

Our egoist was (]ui('k enough to grasp Iheit 
meaning, but (juieker still to stH5 anil to seixe 
the chance of a c‘ra/y lifetime. Alwa;^ 
acute where his owai vanity was toiu'hed* his 
promptitude was for once on a par with^is 
perceptions. 

“Had your eye on me long?” be inquired, 
delightfully, as he dismounted. 

“ IvOng enough,” said one policTtnan. The 
other was busy plucking loaded rcwulvers 
from the desperado’s pockets. A crowd had 
formed. 

“ If you’re looking for the loot*” he went 
on, rai.sing bis voice for the benefit (»f all, 
“you may look, /sha’n’t t<*ll you* and ii‘11 
take you all your time I ” ) 

But a iurprise was in store for |jdlinnoi and “ 
police alike. JSvery stolen watem and all the 
xpisaing money were discovered no ktei than .( 
next morning in the busli (lulte cdiigHJ to llu^ 
scene of tbe outrage. Inhere h^4 betMi no 
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“ ‘ SURKENDKR ! ’ SANG OU'l ONE.” 

attempt to hide them ; they lay in a heap, 
dumped from the saddle, with no more 
depreciation than a broken watch - glass. 
True to his new character, Oswald learned 
this development without flinching ; his ready 
comment was in next day’s papers. 

“ There was nothing worth having,” he had 
maintained, and did not see the wisdom of 
'the boast until a lawyer called and pomted 


out that it contahi^d the nucleus of 
a strong defence. 

ril defend myself, thank you,” 
said the inflated fool. 

• Then youll make a mess of it, 
and describe all . you get. And it 
would be a pity to spoil such a 
good defence.” 

“ What is the defence ? ” 

“You did it for a joke, ot 
course ! ” 

Oswald smiled inscrutably, and 
dismissed his visitor with a lordly 
promise to consider the proposition 
and that law7er’s claims upon the 
case. Never was such triumph 
tasted in guilty immunity as was 
this innocent man’s under cloud 
of guilt so aj)parent as to impose 
on every mind. He had but 
carried out a notorious intention ; 
for his few friends were the first 
to betray their c:aptain, albeit his 
bold bearing and- magnanimous 
smiles won an admiration which 
they had never before vouchsafed 
him in their hearts. He was, in- 
deed, a different man. He had 
lived to see vStingaree in action, 
and now he modelled himself from 
the life. 'I'he only doubt was as 
to whether at the last of that 
business he had actually avowed 
himself Stingaree or not. 'fhere 
might have been trouble about the 
horse, but fortunately for the en- 
thusiastic prisoner the man who had 
been thrown was allowed to pro- 
ceed on a pressing journey to the 
Barcoo. There was a plethora of 
evidence without his ; besides, the 
hide-and-bone marc was called Bar- 
maid, after the original, and it was 
known that Oswald had tried to 
tea('h the old creature tricks ; above 
all, the prisoner had never pre- 
tended to deny his guilt Still, this 
matter of the horses gave him. a 
certain sense of insecurity in his 
cosy cell. 

He had awakened to find himself not only 
deliciously notorious, but actually more of a 
man than in his heart of hearts he had dared 
to hope. The tenacity and consistency of 
his pose were alike remarkable. Even in the 
overweening cause of egoism he had never 
shown so much character in his life. Yet he 
shuddered to realise that, given the usual 
time for reflection before his great moment, 
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that moment might have proved as mean as 
many another when the spirit had been wine 
and the fl^esh water. Hiere was, in fine, but 
one feature of the affair which even Oswald 
Melvin, drunk with notoriety -and secretly 
sanguine of a nominal punishment, could not 
contemplate with absolute satisfaction. But 
that feature followed the others into the papers 
which kept him intoxicated. And a bundle 
of these papers found their adventurous way to 
the? latest fastness of Stingaree in the mallec. 

The real villain dropped his eye-glass, 
clapped it in again, and did his best to 
crack it with his stare. Student of character 
as he was, he could not have conceived such 
a development in such a ('haracter. hie read 
on, more enlightened than amused. ‘‘To 
think he had the pluck ! ” he murmured, as he 
dropped that Aifstralasian and took up the 
next week’s. He 
was filled with 
admiration, but 
soon a frown 
and then an 
oath came to 
put an end to it. 

“The little 
fool,” he cried, 

“he’ll kill that 
woman ! He 
can’t have kept 
it up.” He 
sorted the 
papers for the 
latest of all — a 
sinful publican 
saved them fpr 
him — and there- 
in read that 
Oswald Melvin 
had been com- 
mitted for trial, 
and that his only 
concern was for 
the condition of 
his mother, 
which was still 
unchanged, and 
had seemed 
latterly to dis- 
tress the prisoner 
very much. 

“ I’ll distress 
him!” roared 
Stingaree to the 
mallee. “I’ll 
distress him, if 
we change places 
for it I” 


Riding all night, and as muq^ m he 
by day, it was some hundred hotirs bcfohv ^ 
paid his third and last visit to the Melvins* 
music-shop* He rode Wdly to the door^ 
blithe rode a piebald mare not be con- 
fused in the most suspicious mind with the 
no more conspicuous Barmaid. It is true the 
brown parts smelt of C<mdy*s fldtd^ an<l were 
at once strange and seemingly ^ Utile t cm let 
to the touch. But Stingaree allowed no 
meddling with his mount ; and only a very 
sinful ])ul)lican, very many leagues back» Mas 
in the secret. 

Tliere were no lighted windows Ix^hind 
the shop to-night. I'he whole pUu?e was in 
darkness, and Stingaree knocked in vain. 
A neighbour a[)pearcd upon the next 
veranda. 

“Who is it )()U want ?” he asked. 

“Mrs. Mel- 
vin.” 

“ It’.s no use 
knock ipg |br 
her.’’ 

“ Is she dead?” 
“ Not that I 
knoM’^ of; hut 
she can’t he 1« >ng 
for this world/’ 
“Where is 
she now ? ” 
“Bishops 
Lodge : tlu‘y say 
Miss Metluan’s 
with her day 
and night,” 

For it wa.s in 
the (lays of ilu? 
Bishop’s daugh 
ter, who had u 
strong mind but 
no sense of 
humour, and a 
heart only fa kle 
in its own affairs. 
Mi.ss Methuen 
made an adinir 
able, if a some 
what too assidu 
Otis and dicta 
torial, nurse. 
She had, hoW” 
ever, a fund ii<f 
real sympatto 
with the 
ted, and Mi|; 
Melvin’s only 
.seriouh coiit- 
plaiftt (which 
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she intended tp die without uttering) was 
that she was never left alone with her grief 
by day or night It was Miss Methuen who, 
sitting with rather ostentatious patience in 
the dark, at the open window, until her 
patient should fall or pretend to be asleep, 
saw a man ride a piebald horse in at the 
gate and then, half-way up the drive, 
suspiciously dismount and lead his horse 
into a tempting shrubbery. 

Stingaree did not often change his mind 
at the last moment, but he knew the man on 
whose generosity he was about to throw him- 
self, which was to know further that that 
generosity would be curbed by judgment, and 
to reflect that he was least likely to be 
deprived of a horse whose whereabouts was 
known only to himself. There was but one 
lighted room when he eventually stole upon 
the house ; it had a veranda to itself : and in 


the bright frame of the windows, 

which $tood 0p^ sjit the Bi$hop with bis 
Bible on his knees. 

* ** Yes, I know you,” said be^ putting his 
marker in the place as Stingaree entered, 
boots in one hand and something else in the 
other. /‘I thought we should meet again. 
Do you mind putting that thing back in your 
pocket?*^ 

“ W^l you promise not to call a soul ? ” 

“Oh, dear, yes.” 

“ You weren’t exjiecting me, were you ? ” 
cried Stingaree, suspiciously. 

“Fve been expecting you for months,” 
returned the Bishop. “ You knew my 
address, but I hadn’t yours. We were 
bound to meet again ” 

Stingaree smiled as he took his revolver 
by the barrel and carried it across the 
room to Dr. Methuen. 

“What’s that for? I don’t 
want it ; put it in your own 
pocket. At least 1 can trust 
you not to take my life in cold 
blood.” 

'I'he Bishop seemed nettled 
and annoyed. Stingaree loved 
him. 

“ 1 don’t come to take any- 
thing, much less life,” he said. 
“I come to save it, if it is not 
too late.” 

“ 1 o save life — here ? ” * 

“In yoin house.” 

“But >\honi do you know of 
my household ? ” 

“Mis. Melvin, t I have had 
the honour of meeting her twice, 
though each time she was un- 
aware of the dishonour of meet- 
ing me. The last time I pro- 
mised to try to save her unhappy 
son fiom himself. I found him 
waiting to waylay the coWph, 
told him who I was, and had 
ten minutes to try to cure him 
in. He wouldn’t listen t6 
reason ; insult ran like water pff 
his back. I did my b^t tP 
show him what a life it was be 
longed to lead, and hpw much 
more there was in it th^n a 
loaded revolver* tte wouldn’t 
take my word for it, boWeyer, so 
I put him out of barm^a way, 
up in, a tree; and wb^o the 
coach came I gaVe Wm 

as brutal an embbion of tlie 
ait of buahranging 4s I could 







' '; ;;rTai^''Bi^m3|>' start 
|je*s;a^^ 

‘rW the deedj as the l>abe unborn.” 

' •**Then why in the wide world ” 

Dr. Methuen stood beggared of hither 
speech. His mind was too plain and sane 
for immediate understanding of such a type 
as Oswald Melvin. But the bushranger hit 
off that young man's character in half-a-dozen 
trenchant phrases. 

^ ** He must be let out, and it may save his 

mother's life ; but if he were mine I would 
rather he had done tlie other deed ! ” ex- 
claimed the Bishop. “ But what about you ?” 
he added, suddenly, his eyes resting on his 
sardonic visitor, who had disguised himself 
far less than his horse. “It will mean giving 
yourself up.” 

“ No. You know me. You can spread 
what I’ve told you.” 

The Bishoj) shifted uneasily on his hearth- 
rug. 

“ I may not see my way to that,” said he. 
“ Besides, you must have run a lot of risks 
to do this good at ion ; how do you know 
you haven't been .Recognised already? I 
would have known ^l)u anywhere.” 

“ But you have undertaken not to miisc an 
alarm, my lord.” 

“ I shall not l)reak niy jjromise.” 

I’here was a grim regret in the Bishop’s 
voices Stingar^ thought he understood it. 

“ Thank you,” he said. 

“ Don’t thank me, pray ! ” Dr, Methuen 
could be quite testy on occasion. “ 1 have 
other duties than to you, you know, and I 
only answer for my actions during the actual 
* peric^ of our interview, 'Fhere are many 
things I should like to say to you, my 
brother/' a gentler voice went on, “ but this 
is hardly tl>e time for me to say them. But 
th^re }i^ one question I should like to ask 
liyou fqf'the peace of both our souls, and for 




;c»^ belief ih 'VhMmlili 

di'irtiatletUyi' 


’■'wished'tdkye.tl^ia'l^r^l^^ ihete ^ 

were no other -w^y, would *1^***'^' 

enough, to give' 

liberty for her life V' ^ ‘ 

Stingaree took time to! thinly Ilia eyes, 
were brightly fixed upon the Yet 

they saw^ a little bedroom just ttS plain, an 
English lady standing fey the empty bed, ami 
at its foot his own portrait, armed to the 
teeth. 

“ For hers ? ” said he. ** Yes, like a shot I 
“ I'm thankful to hear it,” replied die 
Bishop, with most fervent relief, “ I only 
wish you could have the opportunity. But 
now you never will. My brother, if you look 
round, you will see why 1 ” 

Stingaree looked round without a word. 
In the Bishop's eyes at the last instant he 
had learned what to expcrit. A firing -party 
of four stocking soled constables wx^re drawn 
across the open French windows, their 
levelled rilles poking through. 

'Fhe bushranger lot)ked over hi.s shoulder 
with a bitter smile. “ You've done me, aft^H' 
all ! ” said he, and stretched out empty hands* 

“ It was done l)efort; I saw you,” the 
Bishop made answer. “I had already mni 
for the police.” V 

One had entered excitedly by an inner 
door. 

“ And he didn’t do you at all ! ” cried the 
voice of high hy.steria. “It w^as I who saw , 
you— it was 1 who guessed wfeo it was ! Oh, ■ 
father, why have you been talking so Johg 
to such a dreadful man ? I made sure he 
would shoot you, and you'd still he shot if 
they had to shoot him! Mow - move - 
move ! ” 

Stingaree looked at the stroi^-mindeil girl, 
shrill with her triumph, quite carried away 
by her excitement, all undannied by the 
prospect of bloodshed before her eyes. And * 
it was he who moved, with but a shrug % | 
the shoulders, and gave himself up withotil 
another sign. , ' 


/ To be concluded. ) 
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A lJt>UU^-E SWJJCHHACK OF NEARLY A CENTURY AOO, PAR <.KANDER THAN THOSE OP 1 HE PRKSENT^4>AY, EACH 
TRACIC BFINO OVER A QUARTER OP A Mil E I ONG. 


F one of our historians, treat- 
ing of the manners and 
customs of former days, were 
to mention automobiles and 
bicycles, ‘‘ loops ” and switch- 
back railways, machine-guns 
and submarine boats, lifts, the pneumatic 
post, and other modern inventions, we 
should probably put him down as an arrant 
impostor. And yet in doing so we would be 
only proving our own ignorance. Let us 
look into some of these pretended anachro- 
nisms. Our surprise will be great, and once 
more the truth of the proverb that serves as 
a title to this article will be made .strikingly 
evident 

AVe are perfectly right in feeling proud of 
the extraordinarily fertile invention displayed 
by our contemporaries during the last half- 
century. Are we sure, however, that the 
novelties which flatter our amottr propre so 
much are quite as “ new ” as we think them 
to be? Are there not among them some 
which, though neW in appearance, are merely 
old things which have been Jost and found 
again, then rejuvenated and pvt before us 
afresh by dever stage-managers? Let us 


take, for instance, a single topical example, 
the switchback. d'he reader need hSrdly 
be reminded what a switchback railway is, 
t)r that, on rails suc.cc‘ssively as('ending and 
descending, smah cars run which attain a 
very high rate of speed. 

i’he switchbacks of to-day are precisely 
similar in principle to those which were in 
vogue eighty years ago. If there is any 
difference it is that the switchbacks of our 
grandfathers were much more luxurious than 
ours. Some of them were more than a 
quarter of a mile long and at least a hundred 
feet high. The two symmetrical tracks of 
rails started from an elevated position, and 
each formed a sort of wide-spreading S, so 
that travellers when passing the curve ex- 
perienced the sensation as if they were 
su.spended in space. So great was the 
momentum that twenty seconds sufficed to 
cover one thousand two hundred feet, a rate 
of over forty miles an hour I 

To the switchbacks of form^ days all 
sorts > of names were given. ;At present, 
out of England, ' they are usualiy termed 
“ Russian mountains. '' ' , Then they were 
called sometimes “ French mountains,'' 
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sometimes "triduijtaittiif \usfed;. on' i|;du^^^ A doasen years or 

'were ’ v', -'sp., pass,'’ add' '.once wre 'We, find the 

instiled St, Hityre. /.^The nvw- 
' 9l jdto , ;tbe^, opening 

'-it:. wSsvmis. '''■^k$ 

whicft, "some- - pounds Wh.-''!’ vd' a 

i^eetitiV'yea^ was greeted as ■ joeinaHst,;jgf';the\li')aej fWs regiv 

jinotbet‘‘yate^t'tiwelly,” ' lated so exactly t%t 

It,iTO same with ^Mooping the under the windows ojf ; ludy ; 

feat, one of the latest and a bouquet of feet of 

most ' tJp'rtd-date acrobatic performances, this beauty vvould ajip^ in 

delighted our grandfathers. T>uring the comparison.*' 

first half of ,the nineteenth century de- Afterwards, eggs, flowed, full 
sedpribris of it are found in almost every of water were put into bdt an (>jpg 

newspaper, accompanied by illustrations ; was broken ; not a ftowi^tJilipjJ^d, 
after that it .seems to have been completely place; not a drop of vVWtei? dfelibWed* Ibu, 
forgotten. Then, sixty years later, it comes quite oblivious of the ftict that JjjtxireH v( 
back to us from America possessing all the people had formerly gone rbptid the ‘Mpop ’ 
attraction of the ‘Matest invention.’* in perfect safety, nobody now dared to take 

In 1833, when it made its first appearance, the risk of the journey*, The first tp, do ^o 
th6 ** loop,” for some reason or other, hud was a workman who had been a 8poctat(n\ 
but very slight success. The inventor, a and he volunteered to go, toupd He arrived, 
French engineer of the name of (^lav’ieres, naturally, safely at his destination When 
sot it up in the Paris Hipfiodrome, and the asked what his impressions had beeri, he .sinil 
first journey was performed by two monkeys, that from the moment he actually entered tlic 
'The monkeys wore succeeded by amateur ‘‘loop” his mind became a Wank* As he 
performers. ^\nyone who liked to pay a left it and ascended the final slope he began 
penny could go round the “loop” comfort- to clap his hands. Everybody warmly con 
al)ly seated in a small car similar to those gratulated tln^ hold fellow, and a Collection 
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made for him amongst the audience brought 
in five pounds, which was handed over to 
him. Thereupon a second spectator was not 
long in coming forward. He obtained an 
' equal success, but the collection in his favour , 
only brought two pounds. After this people, 
began to tire of the *‘loop,’’ and it 'Went out 
of fashion until 1865, when it once more 
made an appearance in Paris. ^ On this 
occasion the car left the rails, the man in it 
being killed on the spot. 'I'he result was 
that the police prohibited the continuance of 
this form of entertainment. 

But, you say, if switchbacks and ‘Moops’' 
are old, motor cars and bicycles at least arc 
new. 

Once more yoti are wrong. One of the 
earliest steam carriages — the earliest of all, 
the PVench claim — that of Cugnot, was con- 
structed in 1770, and is now to be seen in 
a Paris museum. Towards 1830, to come a 
little nearer to our own time, many of the 
principal English roads were traversed by 
motor-cars fitted up as coaches. 1'he cari- 


of these precursors of modern automobilism 
records many accidents. Thu.s, Dance’s 
motor-car came to grief by running into a 
;.,heap of stones purposely plac^ in the way 
rby .some malevolent person, 

Fbr four or iiVe years m^tor^ars $eem to 
have e^ptured public faVohr. . They were to 
be seen running on a doaien of the principal 
main roads. The EnierptisC '' and the 
‘‘Autopsy” ran between Tohdon and Brighton. 
The “Era” was at Dublin. In 1835 the 
“ Erin,” an enormous sort of steam omnibus, 
in which twenty passengers could travel com- 
fortably, was constructed. For his private . 
use Mr. Hancock built a very dainty and 
light steam f)haeton — none other, in fact, 
than the modern private motor — which, in 
the words of its inventor, “ circulates in 
London among the horses and vehicles 
without incommoding or hurting anybody.” 
It is true that Hancock’s phaeton could 
hardly exceed a maximum speed of ten or 
eleven miles an hour. The automobile of 1835 
was a prudent aut(>mol)ile. Strangely enough, 
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I'aturc on the preceding page shows the 
ridicule with which the carriages were 
received. In 1831 a motorcar, con- 
structed by an engineer of the name of 
Hancock, plied regularly between London 
and Stratford. Another, made liy Dance, 
ran, from February to June of that year, 
between Cheltenham and Gloucester. It 
covered in full about three thousand five 
hundred miles, and carried a total of three 
thousand passengers, running at an average 
speed of twelve miles ar^ hour. T^c history 


from that date onward there seems to be 
no further mention of it until its resurrection 
about twenty years ago. 

As for the bicycle, this made its first 
appearance something like one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago ; it was the invention of 
the celebrated aeronaut, Blanchard. Baron 
von 1 Praise, forester to the Duke of Baden, 
patented in i8i8 another machine, termed 
in England the “dandy -horse,” and in 
France “ draisienne.” 'J’o .say the truth, the 
dandy-horse was a very simple apparatus^ 
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as may be seen by a glance at the fore- 
going illustration from a contemporary print. 
Seated on a stuffed saddle, , the feet just 
touching the ground:^ the rider ppshed alter- 
nately^ with tb^, right and left foot: When 
his wooden fnoiim;. had; acquired a certain, 
speed, it waS p08||ble fo run a few. yards 
without further effcit. The Baroh, unwilling 
to* make an exhibition of himself in public, 
sent his servant tO w<n'k the “velocipede,’^ 
as it ought to be termed, in one of the public 
gardens in Paris. I'he result was a complete 
fiasco, and the draisienne and its rider were 
greeted with shouts of derisive laughter by 
all who saw them. 

The draisienne was once more to reappear 
in Its primitive form in 1896, when an “in- 
ventor ” reconstructed it in a very cheap 
form. Here and there children are still to 
be seen on these two-wheeled “ horses.*’ 

Machine-guns, revolvers, and canncm that 
are loaded at the breech — guns, in fact, of 
every system— have num- 
erous ancestors. Here, 
again, the old invention 
and the modern discovery 
are indistinguishable one 
Irom the other. 'I'he sfieei- 
mens of curious antiijue 
arms, able in many ways 
to bear the comparison 
with our modern weapons, 
are innumerable, and are 
to be found in many 
museums. Hammerless 
guns existed as early as 
t8i8. 

Weapons with scweral 
barrels, as well as those 
with the revolving barrel, 
arc said to have existed 
so early as the seventeenth 
century, which would do 
away with the claim made 
by the Americans that it 
is they who invented the 
revohw In the reign of 
Louis XIV. the Duke of 
St, Aignan had a pistol 
which fired three shots 
consecutively and a 
musket which fired seven. 

Le Couvreux, the French 
King’s armourer, made in 
1654 what he termed a 
shooting - machine, none 
other than the ancestor 
of the mitrailleuse. 

We find precursors 


three centuries ago even of the peaceful 
cannon used by agriculturists in theiv at- 
tempts to break up hail-storms. In his 
memojrs Benvenuto CtJihbi records that ht* 
'succeeded in diverting a terrible sWriri which 
was advancing on llome, firing wJleys tu 
the ctojds%ith' artillery 
from the Fort of ; In I fitly, 

Burgundy, and many in liuro|»c 

vine-growers at present te-precis^ely as thrv 
were advised to do bj? Celtml in the sixfi^enth 
century. 

To-day the atteriiioii of science is diret'led 
to nothing more keenly than to the problem 
of aerial navigation. Is the day approaching*, 
or is it not, when we will be able to fly like 
the birds ? Nobody is ignorant of the la» 1 
that the great Leonardo da Vinci in the 
fifteenth century thought out a sort 
mechani('al birds, which are the prototypt* * 
of some of the most modern descriptions ol 
flying machines. “Da Viiv'i/’ says one ol 
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his biojfraphers, .'"filled 

of very light material. jjnd' hayirtg't|®''«!^K<^3)^4« 
birds, withanaii.ligh’t^f iJthaB thealk)itS^^''®S^"i^ 
He then threw:'Vil&!m.’(ml:'..!df.la. 




act of flyingJM|p^\k;itla'sLhner‘ as' 'Would ' .',:'a submarine 'at the b6g8wSttg“iwr«®'‘cet&ryl 


eighteenth ■'■ liiM' ;i^'‘ : the;, i 

act of 'flyin|.;|i^|j|p^''.^;i|(la'^ner‘ as'' -would'’ 
assuredly ejt<^''||^i^;,t'h4!'I^^t day. ■ ' 
Even so much has 

been' spokeri;t'M|^|^^^th%t, is. to'- say, .the 
navigatiqh ;.<j| by an aerial 

fleet— is an .ic^;:a|r0kidy. quite venerable; it 
dates back; Ms, t. a century. When 


t;^vigation; had 

■a submarine 'at the bc^i^tiig»j^;^'def^ryl '■ 
As for torpedoes, an ihade 
during the American RevbfUtj'^^Bty *b . 
blow up an English maa-tOTWr.: Withljf^ie ' 
of these destructive modern .ittyhuS^S.' . ,/^ 

In the reign of I.x)uis XlV',;:j[t, der^d;. 
that lifts were already invented, retuj,#..; 



WAVOLEON’S ENOINEEKS FROl'OSKD TO ATTACK ENCLANlJ WITH A Fl.EET OK HAl.UO<»hIS ANO KITES, A» AS,»Y 

MEANS OK A CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Napoleon was scheming the invasion of 
Great Britain, his engineers, in the very fore- 
front, of their plans, placed a fleet of balloons. 
The :very singular engraving of the epoch here 
introduced fehows us the Channel, and, over- 
head, number of balloons heralded by 

a swarm of kites. A number of years have 
passed away since then, and still balloons and 
kites are very much to the fore. The aerial fleet, 
however, is not the only thing that is curious 
in this engraving. At the bottom of the 
picture may he {^rceived a submarine road, 
none otherj in fa<5t, than the tunnel under the 
sea, loining the.Ftench ahd Engliish coasts. 
Soldiers and artillery are to be seen traversing 
this road r alt th^t is wanting are the rails 
£md the l^othodyes. A century later there is 
again talk of carrying out the colossal project 
of a submarine tunnel between JEngland and; 
France* ,The. dfecus^ion'^is ■ ' evegir gpi^’ ;! 


a work of 'HiPme that staircas«^ . aa:e likely^ 
for the future^ to be suppressi^d arid super^ 
seded by a machine called a lift,, **hy<» iiyhich 
you can ,mount from the gfoudd . floor! 
to the first, second, of even tp ^b© JSe'ifchth, 
floor, if there is one.” , ,, Jh, ! hij 5 journal 
Dangeau has a note to the th^! therp-! 
was one of the.se lifts At", 

Duchess, daughter pf 
satisfied until she hM one at 
one fine day the 
with the result 

in the air for three the", 

ground floor and 

was the cause '/ ,561^;; ' 

abandoned. ' 

invention ^of 

' Academicians. ' ‘ ;^^ey 'seem 

,tp have"” beep; 




I < iTjI f ViHil *j *. • * ^ 








:'";i^ttere 'packets' 
jpJacM iii itoiTg ttibe had beeii propelled to 
the other ;^4 &,o^t instantaneously by the 
timpfc:aetibn;^^^ 'I'be person who 

inveiited, this txibe declared that, even if it 
a thodsji^^d in length, letters would 
traverse |lf:i|tjiu^^lly quickly* But Mr. James 
himself bad been forestaljed by at least a 
quartet^ / century by a Scotch iriventor, 
who had pii^fcd a cut and-dried scheme for 
pneumatic dispatch. 

If we now turn to small inventions, those 
trides which form the commodities of daily 
existence, we find exactly the same state of 
things prevailing. Pens containing reservoirs 
for ink date from the seventeenth century. 
In a volume entitled “Journal of a ^Fraveller 
in Par^ 16^7,” there is a description of a 
“ silver 1 pen in which 
ink can be placed with- 
out its dt*yi*^g tip, and 
by means of which it 
is possible to cover 
a qiiirc of paper with ^[|^HpM||| 
writing.’’ In 1820 this 
invention was again m|h|||| 

re-invented by a certain 
M. Hoyau, and it is 
unnecei^sary to tell our raH 

readers ' " how nourish- 

knives ** which will cut ^ 
peps, jat one stroke,” iSM 

comb^tipn padlocks ^ WH 

and ^ letter padlocks, HB 

inyjidb|4 walking- ^H| 


k: to the 


' /'.If'gastroho^ 

; " ‘ As, a last to 

pin your faith:hilihw||!:j® 
thi*^ that you I'itd 

, ever 'heard of be'tetetw;';jOT|^ - 

’'to wit, the cake^Walkj, 

Museum and find ypuv t;ou- 

taining that admiraWe 
Greek statuettes which hi#,; nrw 
worlds to so many. yfeitorSk;.,, What; 1 | this you 
see? None Other thai^ |^tedy ivho U\'cU 
2,400 years ^0 in an, a#k4d^ ih^t #emH 
strangely familiar. With ho^d. dwpwrt 
hack and arms outstretdhedj tiii litik figvM'V 
is so evidently performing tto liptlis 

dear to American negroes th|t yc^ yimr 
eyes in amazement, unwilUi^v^,;^ tHe 
evidence of your senses. ‘j 

^ continue ‘:!^r 

j^w indermitel|^':'’'i|ndv ' wt’lie 

voljuimea concerning 1 he 
antiquity;r|jf ;,** new ” dis- 
coverfei ylat fn mi 
us, however^" tbitephO'St 
the originaiity or k>ld 
nes.s of ihventpi^^lqrdiiy. 
mk I'heir inMt 

disputed'; ' , :^t thi i^ine 
tim^ thdk -'pr 0 d 4 eesj§ors 
have in "Ifnimy p$Lrtm^ 
HBB lars :for^|U|ll0d ;vthem, 

H|Hk and itw#ld he eqimtly 

absurd to try , tp d^ny 
tMr merit or what we 
HHH|B owe to thkm* 


A fiTATUrW, A 

OVKH 0,000 VISAKO t)L0. 






The Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. 

CHAPTER XII. — PirrsBURG — Niagara — t Home A<5Am* 


^NE of my long-cherished dreams 
was about to be realised. I 
was at last to see the Niagara 
Falls, I had just arrived at 
Pittsburg, where I met a friend 
who was to accompany me to 
Buffalo and take me to see the Falls, which 
he himself regarded with a kind of passion. 

'Fogether with his brother, Mr. 'F , he 

owned one of the largest steel manufactories 
and several petroleum mines, and fre<]uently 
he would start off like a madman, quite un- 
expectedly, and take a rest at a place close to 
the Niagara Falls. The deafening sound of 
the cataracts seemed like music after the 


hard, hammering, strident noise of the forges, 
and the limpidity of the silvery cascades 
rested his eyes and refreshed his lungs, 
saturated as they were with petroleum and 
smoke. 


My friend’s buggy, drawn by two magnifi- 
cent horses, took us along in a bewildering 
whirlwind 6f splashing mud and blinding 
snow. It had been raining for a week, and 
Pittsburg in i88i was not what it is at 
present, although it was a city which rmpresscxl 
one bn account of its commercial genius. 
'Fhe black mud ran along the streets, and 
everywhere in the sky rose huge patches of 
thick, ;black, opaciue smoke, hut there was a 
certain grandeur about it all, for work was 
king there. 1'rains ran through the streets, 
laden with barrels of petroleum or piled 
as high as possible with charcoal and 
('oal. That fine riv(;r, the Ohio, carried 
steamers, barges, ^ loads (/f timber fastened 
together and forming enormous rafts, which 
floated down the river, only to be stopped on 
the way by the owner for whom they were 
destined. The timber is marked and no one 


else thinks of taking it. I am told that the 
wood is no longer conveyed in this way, 
which is a pity. 

Finally we drew up at my friend's home. 
He introduced his brother to me, a charming 
man, but very cold and ‘‘correct,” and so 
quiet that I was astonished. 

“My poor brother is deaf,” said my com- 
panion, after 1 had Been exerting myself for 
five minutes to talk to him in my gentlest 
voire. I looked at this poor millionaire, who 
was living in the most extraordinary noise 


and wlio could not even hear the faintest 
echo of the outrageous qproar. I wondered 
whether he was to be envied or pitied. 

There was silence everywhere, and I 
wondered why. My friend’s brother scarcely 
ever spoke, and when he did his voice was 
so low that I had great difficulty in under- 
standing him. 

Ivunch had been prepared for us in the 
winter conservatory — a nook of magnificent 
verdure and flowets. We had just taken our 
seats at the tal:)le when the songs of a 
thousand birds burst forth like a fanfare. 
Underneath some large leaves whole families 
of canaries were imprisoned behind invisible 
nets. 'Fhere were birds everywhere — up in 
the air, under my chair, on the table behjnd 
me. 1 tried to quiet this shrill uproar by 
shaking ray napkin and speaking in a loud 
voice, but the little feathered tribe only sang 
the louder. 

At five o’clock it was quite dusk, and I 
wanted to go back to my hotel. My friend 
asked if 1 would allow him to take me back 
by the hills. "Fhe road was rather longer, 
but I ^should be able to have a birdJfi-eye 
view of Pittsburg, and he assured me that it 
was ([uite worth while. We started off m 
the buggy with two fresh horses, and a few 
minutes later I had the wildest dream. It 
seemed to me that he was Pluto, the god 
of the infern^,;yegions, and I was Proserpine. 
W'^e were ^tfR^lling through our empire 
at a quick '^rot, drawn by our winged 
horses. All round us we could see fi|^ and 
flames. The blood-red sky was blurred with 
long black* trails that looked like widows' 
veils. From the ground uprose long arms of 
iron, stretched heavenwards as if in impre- 
cation. These arms threw forth smoke, 
flames, or sparks, which fell again in a shower 
of stars. 'Fhe buggy carried us on up the 
hills, and the cold froze our limbs, while the 
fires excited our brains. It was then that 
my friend told me of his love for the Niagara 
Falls. He spoke of them more like a lover 
than an admirer, and told me he liked best 
to visit them alone. , He spoke of the rapids 
with such intense passion that I felt rather 
uneasy, and began to wonder whether he was 
quite in his right mind. I grew alarmed, for 
he was driving along the very verge of the 
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A WKIRU DRIVK AT I'ITTSUURG. 



■ iny nl»uut 

'/'film,,, W(j h^'ul lo 
, thi'ough \\w 
, (n ouh^r 
Uu'iatH' 
|H>r 

' ',ftj?tlpatic|of '**' Fn>ti 
t fhteh \\v 

; 

,nigTi't; rt-f 

ileif^sal atit’citrl 

jn^ly' m^hod tuui 
gabpW thr(,High» so 
that . it wa«i sti« m 
over, and \ U v 
sirangei* took his 
dejwiure, refusing 
to tet me lot)k ai 


his sketches on the 


precipice at the side of the hill-road. I 
glanced at him sideways. His face was 
calm, but his underlif) twitched slightly, 
and I had noticed this [)articularly with his 
de^ brother also. lly this time I was 
quite nervous. The cold and the fires, this 
demoniacal drive, the sound of the anvils 
ringing out mournful ('himes whi('h seemed 
to come from under the earth ; then Uk' 
deep forge-whistle, sounding like a desiierate 
cry rending the silence ot the night ; the 
chimney-stacks spitting forth their smoke 
with a perpetual death-rattle, and the wind, 
w^hicl* had just risen, twisting the stn^fiks of 
smoko into spirals, w^hich it sent iij) towards 
the sky or beat dowm all at once iqxai our 
heads--altogether this wild daiK'c of the 
natural anil the human elements affected my 
whole nervous system so that it w^as quite 
time for me to gel back to’ tile hotel. I 
sprang out of the carriage (iiildlily on arriv- 
ing, and arranged to see rny friend at Buffalo. 
But, alas I I was never to see him again. He 
took cold that very day, and could not 
meet me there, and the following year I 
heard that he had been dashed against the 
rocks when trying to navigate a boat in the 
rapids. He died of his passion — for his 
passion. * 

At the hotel all the artistes w^ere awaiting 
me, as 1 had forgotten w^e w^ere to have a 
rehearsal qf ^ Princesse Georges” at 
half-past four. 1 noticed a face that w^as 
unknown to me amqnp; the '"^members of the 
company, and on making inquiries about this 
person found that he was an illustrator who, 
had brought an introduction from Jarrett He 
asked to be allowed to make a few sketches' 
of me, and after giving orders that he 
should be taken to a seat I did not trouble 


plea that he w’anted to totich them up belorc 
1 saw them. My joy was great the following 
day when farrett ni ri\cd at my hotel perftM tly 
furious, holding in his hand the principal 
newspaper of l^iltst)urg, in which our itlus 
trator, w ho turned out to be a journalist, hud 
wrillen an artieli* giving at full length Jin 
ai'count of the dress rehearsal of l*Vou 
I^>ou ” ! ‘‘ In the ])lay of * Frou Frou,* wrote 
this delightful lunati<‘, “there fe only one 
sc'cne of any importance, and that is the one 
belwTvn ilie two sisters. Mrne. Satali 
Bernhardtjlid not impress ine greatly, and, as 
to the artistes of the ('omedic I 

(’Onsidered the\' weie nU'diocTC. The (rdatuiui’S 
were not very fine, and in the ball scene thi* 
men did nrit wear drt'ss suits/’ 

Jarrett w’as wild with rage, and T wit4s.wiJil 
wmh joy. He km‘w my horror of rqxirters* 
and h(i had introduced this one in an undCl’* 
hand way, hoping thereby to get a good 
advertisement. 'I'he journalist imagined that 
we w’erc having a dress rehearsal of “ Frou- 
Frou,” while wo were nferuly rehearsitig 
Alexandre Dumas’ “IVinccsse (ieorges ” for 
the sake of refreshing our memory, He had 
mistaken the scene between iho J^rincesse 
Georges and the C'omtesse tie Tt^romonde 
for the scene in the third act between the 
twa> sisters in “Frou-Frou.” Wc Were aJl of 
us wearing our travelling costume??, and 
was surprised at not seeing the then in dresS^ 
coats and the women in eycuingt diw. 
fun this was for our company and for all thel 
town ! — and, I may add, viral a subject it , 
furnished for the jokes of all the rival news« 
papers ! \ 

I hM to play two days at PittfSmtg, and ' 
then go on to Bradford, Erie, Tolrohto, and 
arrive at Buffalo oh Simday, U Was niy 
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intention lo give all the raembers of my 
conii)any a day% entertainment at the Falls, 
but Abbey, too, wantieid to invite them. In 
order to settle the niatter we agreed to share 
the between us; The artistes accepted 
our invitiatiom ivith most charming gOod 
grace and we.,tooVthe train for Buffalo. The 
carriages met mnr ttain md took us to the 
Hotel d*Anglotert:Oi 

What Shall T say of the Falls ? 

I rerUairiladJ an hour on the 

balcony h;ol .a ^ ^ 

lowed put' dfilhfe''" 

rock. ■’ MyCye^'’ , 
filled with tieara 
as I stood , 
so deeply 
I moved bjjr this? 
splendour df tha 
sight A radiant 
sun made the 
air around, - iis, 
iridescent There 
were rainbows 
everywhere, 
lighting up the 
atmosphere 
with their sdft ; 
colours, the 
pendants of hard 
ice hanging, 
along the rocks 
^ori reach, 
looked like 
enormous, \ 

We |i!fent ■ 
in nlwow cages, , 
which; glided 
gently into tube 
arranged ip the 
cleft of the 
enormous rOCki 

We ,'arriyfd' PKlCrlS.NlJhlJ AKTIST, WHO ' 

fhis " way'^iindfet ‘i’, 

the Americjitt Falls. - They were there almost 
over ptir sprinkling us with their many- 
cddured tn front of us, protecting us 

frohi the Falfsj'y^s a, heap of icicles, forming 
quite' hjv'lirije ; mountain. Over this we 
■ 'the'’’ 'best of his ability. 

point of the 

ice^ of the cataract 
was /' ' We, were covered 

by .which rises in the 

midst ';pf'‘, I ga:2ed, 

upon' and fai^nnated by 

the ; rapid, I'thOvfe'mi^ly of ''^at^r, , 

looked >fhke \a‘; wiide, ' ."unfolding .,oT' 
silver, dished 


THE PKlCrEMihlJ AKTIST, WHO TURNED DUT TO BB A BEt'QKTER, 


ihg, splashing heap, with ;a noise unlike 
any sound I had ever beard. I very easily 
turn dizzy, and I a^mioertain that if I had 
been alone I should have remained there for 
ever with my eye fixed on the hurrying sheet 
of water, my mind lulled by the fascinating 
sound, and my limbs ;nUth%ed by the 
treacherous cold which encircled us. ^ I 
had to be dragged away. , 

We had to descend again, and this was not 
so easy as it had been to climb up, I took 

the walking-stick 
belonging to one 
of my friends 
and then sat 
down on the ice. , 
By putting the 
stick under my 
legs I was abte 
to slide down to 
the bottom. All 
the others imi- 
tated me, and it 
'was ''a,'; Cpj^cal 
sight to ^see forty 
people descend-, 
ing the ice-hill in 
this Way. „ There 
were - / several 
somersaults and 
collisipris arid 
plepty of laugh- 
ter. ,A quarter 
of ari hour later 
we were all at 
the hotel, where 
luncheon had 
been ordered. 
We were all cold 
and hungry. It 
wasyaitn inside 
the -hotel and 

JRNED DUT TO BS A BEfQKTER, tbO ififial SmClt 


ff| 


V '!' 4 : f j 


When luncheon wa^ over the landlord of 
the hotel asked me to go into a small 
drawing-ro^WJ* where a surprise awaited me: 
On entering I saW, on a table protected 
under a long glass box, the yfiagara,; Falls 
miniature, with the rocks 'l<K)kifig hlcepeb^ 

A large glass represeritejd 
and', glass ^ .threads repi^^WtV^'''''tbe ■ Fa^ls. 
Here-, and' , tfim' 'was, ;^me7''^oliage , ofy 
bard, crude, gree^^ a little 

hfliock ;ice , Was a figure intended for 
my3eJ(*-'^’'j/lT«...was,; * enough - to ' ''make / one 
whole . thin^ was so 
•hid^^^^’T.'^Tipftnag^' ^ raise a' broad s'mile 
.l^nefityf ’'|bip hptel'-keeper, by way^ of 
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coti^atulatibg him on his good taste, but 
I was petrifltid on recognising the man-sers^ant 
of the brothers of Pittsburg. It was they 
who had ; sent this monstrous caricature of 
the most beautiful thing in the world. I 
read the letter which their domestic handed 
me, and my disdain melted ; they had gone 
to so much trouble, and they were so 
delisted with the idea of giving me any 
pleasure. I dismissed the valet, after giving 
him a letter for his masters, and 1 asked the 
hotel keeper to send the work of art to Paris, 
carefully packed. I hoped that it might 
arrive in fragments. But the thought of it 
haunted me, and I wondered how my friend’s 
passion for the Falls could be reconciled with 
the idea of such a gift ! Whilst admitting that 
his iniaginative min'd might have hoped to 
be able to carry out his idea, how was it that 
he was not indignant at the sight of this gro- 
tesque imitation ? How had he ventured to 
send it to me ?. How was it t^at my friend 
loved the Falls ? — what had he understood 
of their maryeltous grandeur?* Since hi.s 
death I h#e questioned my own memory of 
him a hnptdredj times, but all in vain. He 
died to them, Tpllibg in their waters, killed 
by their think th^t 

he could ever‘ hive ^eii ttow beautiful they 
really wern.''''; 

Fortunately ' I waij * <^Iled , away, as the 
carriag0.>yai rhady, and everyone; waiting, to 
me. The hOrseS started off with us, trotting 
in that weary way pequHar. to tourists* horses. 
When we arrived cm. the Citodian^ 

Vpl. xxix.-*-4l. ’ ! , 


had to get out of the cisirr|i^o tod array u\u 
selves in black or yclloW Ifiackintosbes. ^Ve 
looked like so many heavy, dumpy saihus 
who were wearing these garments for the first 
time. I'here were two late cells to sheltc^r 
us, one for the women ahd the Other for the 
men. ICveryone undress^, more or less, in 
the midst of wild confusion; and making a 
little package of our clothes gave it into 
the keeping of the woman in chiglrge^v; With 
the mackintosh hood drawn tightly under the 
chin, hiding the hair entirely^ an enormous 
blouse, much too wide, covering the whole 
body, fur boots with roUghtted sates to 
avoid broken legs and head«j :,W'I hninensc 
mackintosh breeches in style, the 

prettiest and slenderest a once 

transformed into a hugj, Cumbersome, 
awkward bear. An irqndlpped cudgel to 
carry in the hand cotoplted this bec()nii 
ing costume. I looked \ ^^dicuhms 

than the others, to ,,I cover 

my hair, and in the mo.st pr^totious way I 
had fastened some roSes info hty intek 
blouse. The \yomeh 

seeing me. ‘‘ Hpw, pr^t| UM 

that!** they findl 

^ yray to be„ I Thi 

\;ineh‘ kissed my be4r*#|(a'vi^ ih the' 'test gallant 
.^WayVtewing lo\y, atidr -$ayin|? in foW tones r 
the queen, the faiiys g(>ddcss4| 
;the, divinity 1” And I went al<i%, purring 
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with content, and quite satisfied with myself, 
until, as 1 passed the counter where the girl 
who issues the tickets was sitting, I caught 
sight of myself in the glass, 1 looked 
enormous and ridiculous, with my roses 
pinned to my mackintosh, and the curly 
locks of hair forming a kind of peak to my 
clumsy hood 1 appeared to be stouter than 
any of the otherl, be('ause the silver belt 1 
was wearing round my waist drew up the 
hard folds of the mackintosh round my hips. 
My thin face was 
nearly covered 
by my hair, 
which was flat- 
tened down by 
my hood. My 
eyes could not 
be seen, and 
only my mouth, 
which is rather 
large, served to 
show that this 
barrel was a 
human being. 

Furious with 
myself for my 
pretentious 
coquetry, and 
ashamed of my 
own weakness 
for having been 
so content with 
the pitiful, in- 
sincere flattery 
of people who 
were making fun 
of me, I decided 
to remain as I 
was as a punish- 
ment for my 
stupid vanity, 

There were a 
number of 
strangers among 
us who nudged 
each other, pointing to me and laughing slily 
at my absurd get-up, and this was only what 
I deserved, 

We went down the flight of steps cut in the 
block of ice in order to get underneath the 
Canadian Falls*, {The sight there was most 
strange and extraordinary. Above me I saw 
an immense Cupola of ice hanging in space, 
attached only on one side to the rock. l‘>om 
this ciqiola thousands of icicles of the most 
varied shapes w^ere hanging. There were 
dragons, arrows, crosses, laughing faces, 
sorrowful faces, hands with six fingers, 


deformed feet, incomplete human bodies, 
and women's long locks of hair. In fact, 
with the help of the imagination and by 
fixing the gaze with half shut eyes, the 
illusion is complete, and in less time than 
it takes to describe all this one can evoke 
all the pictures of Nature and of our dreams, 
all the wild conceptions of a diseased mind 
or the realities of a reflective brain. 

In front of us were small steeples of ice, 
some of them, proud and erect, standing out 

against the sky ; 
others, ravaged 
by the wind 
which gnaws the 
icc, looking like 
minarets ready 
for the muezzin. 
On the right a 
cascade was 
rushing down as 
noisily as on the 
other side, but 
the sun had 
commenced its 
descent towards 
the west and 
everything was 
tinged with a 
rosy hue. The 
water splashed 
over us, and we 
were suddenly 
covered with 
small silvery 
waves which, 
when shaken 
slightly, stiffened 
against our mac- 
kintoshes. It 
was a shoal of 
very small* fish 
which had had 
the misfortune to 
be driven into 
the current, and 
which had come to die in the dazzling bril- 
liancy of the setting sun. On the other side 
there was a small block which looked like 
a rhinoceros entering the water. 

“ 1 should love to mount on that,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes; but it is impossible,” replied one 
of my friends. 

“Oh, as to that, nothing is impossible,” I 
said- “ There is only the risk. The crevice 
to be covered is not a yard across.” 

“ No ; but it is deep,” remarked an actor 
who was with us. 
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of returning to my own country, and, as soon 
as the boat arrived, of being able to dry tears, 
to bring smiles to the lips of children, and 
to grasp the strong, rough hands of so many 
brave, heroic- men — all this caused me the 
deepest emotion. 

Detesting sea-travelling though I usually 
do, I set out this time with a light heart and 
smiling face, disdainful of the horrible dis- 
comfort caused by the voyage. 

We had not left New York forty-eight 
hours when the boat stopped. I sprang out 
of my berth and was soon on deck, fearing 
some accident to our boat — Phantom., as we 
had nicknamed it. In front of us a French 
boat had been waving signal flags. I'he 
captain, who had given the replies to these 
signals, sent for me and explained the working 
and the orthography of the signals. 1 must 
confess to my shame that I could not 
remember anything he told me. A small 
boat was lowered from the other ship, and 
two sailors embarked, together with a young 
man very poorly 
dressed and 
with a pale flice. 

Our captain had 
the steps lowered, „ 
the small boat^ 
approached, and 
the young man, 
escorted by two 
sailors, came on 
deck. One of 
them handed a 
letter to the officer 
who was waiting 
at the top of the 
steps. He read 
it, and, looking at 
the young man, 
he said, quietly, 

“Follow mel’^ 

The small boat 
and the sailors 
returned to the 
ship, the boat 
was hoisted, the 
engine shrieked, 
and after the usual 
salute the two 
ships continued' 
their way. 

The unfortunate 


young man was brought before the captain. 
I went away, after asking the captain to 
tell me presently what was the meaning 
of it all, unless it should prove to be a 
secret. Some time after the captain came 
himself and told me. The young man 
was a ,,poor artist, an engraver, who had 
managed to slip on board a steamer bound 
for New York. He had not a coin in his 
possession for his passage ; he had not even 
been able to pay for an emigrant's ticket. 
He had hoped to get through without being 
noticed, hiding under bales of various kinds. 
He had, however, been taken ill, and it was 
this illness which had betrayed him. Shiver- 
ing with cold and fever he had talked 
aloud in his sleep, uttering the most inco- 
herent words. He was taken into the 
infirmary, and when there he had confessed 
everything. The captain undertook to make 
him accept what I sent him for his journey 
to America. The story soon spread and 
other passengers made a collection, so that 
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the young engraver found himself 
very soon in possession of a fortune 
of forty-eight pounds. 

Three day.s later he brought me a little 
wooden box, manufactured, carved, and en- 
graved by himself. This little box is now 
nearly full of petals of flowers, for every year 
on the 7 th of May I receive a small btjuquet 
of flowers with these words, always the same 
year after year : “ Gratitude and devotion.*' 


Thk End. 



The Musical-Box, 

By Edith Gray Hill. 


OW like Jim to have kept 
away on those special •occa- 
sions when she really wanted 
him*— and said so — and to 
come now when — when a 
meeting cpuld only be very 
unpleasant to both ! 

Had she not written a long, explanatory, 
and not unkind letter with the object of 
avoiding a scene ? And where was the use 
of being impulsive now, when it was too late ? 

Stella’s lips closed on each other very 
firmly and lost for the moment something of 
the childlike quality of their curves as she 
put this question to her 
own mind. It was not so 
much a questi(jn, though, 
as a ])roposition. At 
twenty we do not doubt 
the wisdom or the strength 
of our decisions, 
nor the capacity 
to understand, 
sum up, and label 
our nearest and 
dearest Life at 
that age is simple, 

She*took a tele- 
gram from the 
mantel -shelf and 
studied it for j)cr- 
haps the fourth 
time. Coming 
to-day; arrive 
4.40. — Jim.'’ But 
to seek to trans- 
late the gurt cipher 
of a “ wire ” is 
unsatisfactory at 
best. She had no 
key to the frame 
of mind that 
prompted the 
message, and she 
replaced the thin 
paper beneath the 
pedestal of the 
little bronze Mer- 
cury with a sigh. 

Of course, she 
would always be 
very fond of Jim, 
and had said so, in- 
nocently enough, 


in her letter to him* (Humour was not 
Stella’s strong ,i>dintl) But to marry him 
was out of the question. 

The man who, in response to a girl’s sug 
gestion — request even— that he should rim 
down from town to attend a dance * 
dance at the Manor- 4 n her com[)Uhv ; 
when, moreover, she has gone the Kaigtb ol 
describing to him the frock she means to 
wear ; the man, admittedly her Umu*, who 
could firmly if regretfully refu!§^ to avail him 
.self of this privilege on the score of wotk 
was not the husband for her ! 

Oh, Jim was ('lever. Nobody cloubltMl 
that. And he could make 
his ‘‘shop” interest 
when he chose. Slu^ 
cxrnld synhiathize, too, 
with his impatience when 
Uncle Ben- -his guardian 
and her utily 
near relative 
hesitated to in 
vest in a motor 
because good 
h o r s e ” w a h 
“good enough ” 
for him. But 
when it came 
to those pa|XTs 
in the Ekctri 
cimy all techni 
('al term.s and 
figures and dots, 
it wa.s all very 
well for tlmt snuffy 
old Professor Wat 
son, whose opinion 
Jim seemed to 
value so highly, to 
talk ai:>c)ut them 
as “ soli<l ” and 
“close! y-reasotied” 
and “ promising ” 
productions ; they 
might, for any- 
thing site knew, 
he all that, but 
they were e\«vs 
sively dull and left 
her cold! She 
could not comprt"- 
hend a passion for 
accurate sciem e. 
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When, two years siiice, Jamis Dundas service ineviubly May 

asked her to be his wife, things- Iboked quite afternoon Jim had |w the nret 

different She had bad;nq ex|)e^ce ; he time, his own 
was 'the only' man she' JtnfeWj’iuia theyhad .touched, - 'Who3|y';,jisfc|gfe’')|!nth.' 
been 'close friends for teh'-yea^'.-;, '-/She t-hcwght /radiance Shjn®'‘';fM:!!life?!#^ 'eyes, 


she loved him. Also, ;>e 
singularly attracitive on ^haf bcci^^iorii 
How well she*' ' ',r' 

remembered the 
day, early in , 
when, dovfn fdt 
one of ,hi$ brief 
holidays, he tpl4| 
her his, 

They we?^e 
ing home fay '^ay ■ 
of the clifs, 
hands full of wl|a 
hyacinth, when, 
he spoke, ab- 
ruptly, with that 
queernew hoarse- 
ness in his 
usually level 
voice, and with 
something curi- 
ously tremulous; 
breaking up th€?' 
strong lines of 
his face. 

It Ayas one of 
those riire days 
when if prjng, 
without' warning, 

casts her tigress ‘ JIM HAD PLEAI 

mood and turns 

to woo us with ah irresistible caress. She 
stirs young blood to indisc retion, to broken, 
intimate speech, to unforesocm revcalrnent of 
the hearfs most delioite desire. 


turning their 
bis wti'ole$orn^, 



JIM HAD PLEADED, FOR THE FIRST TIME, HIS OWN CLAIMS.' 


had keen impelled to admit them, and finally 
to promise to marry him as soon as his 
position should be sufficiently secure. 

The memory of his face that day caused 


The season’s influence moved them both • 
Jim, to forego his habitual reserve and to 
speak with a shy courage, an ardour whicli 
sat well upon his young manhood and 
matched his clean simplicity of heart ; Stella, 
to a soft responsiveness she seldom showed 
her old playmate, on whose absolute alle- 
giance she had unconsciously depended ever 
since the time of their first meeting---he a 
lanky boy in his teen^kand she a bewildered 
atom newly tom from mother and home in 
the bid vjlla among the Tuscan hills, 
and set the quiet grey house in a 

wind4)ittatf^Cbrneh:of a strange land. He 
liad not wkvef;ed 'M his devotion, and this 
fact had npver StrUek, her as remarkable or 
as anything but perfectly natural ^ As,, 
indeed, it was, since Stella w$Ls one of those 
rare and fortunate persons , to wffiom love and 


her a sharp twinge of discomfort now. 

After all, he had never been really interest- 
ing again. He was a dear, good fellow, ol 
course, but so dreadfully niatter-of-fact. He 
knew how to do things. Wbeh you Carne to 
that, he was aosolutely to fc relied on. But he 
never sat'd anything striking, or picturesque, or 
sympathetic. You had to >,ke all that sort 
of thing for granted. Ah<i wants to 

be told sometimes that she is chaining, and 
desirable, and more to be worshipped than 
any other of her adorable sex, f oot 0 I 4 Jim, 
be didn’t understand wpmen the \ least little 
bit in the world. (And here Stella Stumbled 
upon truth.) And as iovb-rtrab* well she 
herself had but lately learned 
might mwean— how pajisiohate and vivid a 
thing it was ! A lover, like a poet, must 
express himself at any cost Right or wrong, 
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safe or dangerous, Love must claim his own. 
Artistic temperaments had of necessity 
always ignored the; drab virtues of prudence 
and self-control. Hearts were made for one 
another in heaven. - Wa? a! promise, little 
more than a mistake, the outcome of extreme 
youth and ignorance, to prove the barrier to 
uni^n here ? Those lines Mr. Ashbourne — 
the 'quick colour flushed her cheeks-— quoted 
the night of the dance. She found them 
afterwards and got them by heart : — 

I-^t US, oh ! my dove, 

Let us be unashamed of soul 
As earth lies bare to heaven above. 

How is it under our control 
To love or not to love ? 

It was after that last perfect waltz, while 
they sat together in the great ball. If Jim 

had been there, perhaps But he had 

stayed away for three months, though he 
knew Mr. Ashbourne remained a guest at 
the Manor. Did he, could he, care so very 
much after all ? 

“ Dundas may possibly make a very good 
sort of husband, but, by Heaven, he doesn’t 
shine in the character of lover,” Mr. Ash- 
bourne had said upon one occasion. "The 
speech had stung her vanity. But she was, 
even then, too much under the influence of 
the man who made it to criticise its taste. 
Much prettier speeches hung about her 
thoughts at present, together with echoes of 
dance-lnusic and the faint, remembered %cent 
of roses, his gift to her — wonderful flowers of 
great price sent from Regent Street. 

She was herself a rose incarnate in that 
distracting frock. Her radiant youth needed 
no supplement of bloom, he told her when 
she thanked him shyly, and wondered how 
the perfect jietals chanced to match her gown 
so well. His dark, magnetic, masterful 
personaKty held and haunted her. 

Francis Ashbourne carried his forty and 
odd years and the subtly suggested history of 
a chequered life with a semblance of grace 
and distinction attainable only to the finished 
man of the world ; to the innocent eyes of a 
maid, infinitely more attractive than the mere 
qualities of youth and good looks. He 
talked picturesquely of men and cities, 
modestly of hair-breadth chances of sport in 
remote wilds, rode straight to hounds, as 
even Uncle Ben, who most unreasonably 
disliked him, was forced to admit, and 
danced — divinely 1 Then he could appre- 
ciate her voice, its possibilities at least ; 
with his artist-soul and his knowledge of 
music he could not fail to sympathize with 
her desire for really first - rate training. 


Uncle Ben always seemed restless if any- 
one praised her voitie or suggested slu* had 
a talent which shbuld be seriously cultivatt^d. 
How ridiculous, how narrow, that, juist 
because her poor father had been a failun , 
his gift to her of a singing voice should iw 
wasted ! (Stella had never known lier Italian 
father, nor the fket that her mother had died 
literally of a broken: heart.) Jim likrd to 
hear her sing, but was hoprfessly unmusirni 
and didnT count. . . . ^ Coal fc(l in the 

grate. The clock struck its soft* sonoruuju 
chime. Good gracious 1 , Jim was dnr, 
Overdue — but, of course, the, train would lu* 
late. 

She stirred the fire to a leaping flame, 
moved swiftly to the window, and ptHMcd 
lAit. The short January day was done, and 
darkness pressed insistently against the panes. 
She shivered as though an uncanny influem e 
touched her, snatclicd the curtains across the 
casements, turned on a light, and stood ex 
pectant by the fireplace. A slim, bright 
figure, alert of pose, one hand rested lightly 
on the high mantel -shelf, the other held ht‘i 
skirt away from the slippered foot extended 
to the comfort of the fire. 'Fhe capricious 
light jilayed with the brilliants of a ring nhv. 
wore, a thought too massive, perhaps, for tht* 
small white hand. 

d'he scrape of a step on the gravel ! She 
started ; her heart hammered a little, thougli 
she told herself instantly how foolist||lus was. 
The step, deliberate and decided, came 
nearer, came close, 'fhe outer door, ne\ei 
fastened summer or winter, opened and shut. 
’’J'he sound of rubbing, prolonged, on the 
mat. This annoyed and nerved her. 
but Jim, under the circum.slances, wtuild stay 
to rub his boots so carefully ? 

“ You mu.st have had a cold journey/’ 
she said, quite easily, us .she moved to greet 
him with outstretched hand. “ ^'ou’ll he 
glad of some tea.” 

‘‘Thanks,” he said, in a colourless voiiat, 
as she turned away to ring the bell. 

Perhaps it is quite as well that with sui h 
decent banalities our hittere.st rt'proat h or 
most vivid wooing must needs alike he pre 
faced. Who shall say that it does not take 
a certain courage to respond politely to a 
suggestion of tea when all our world is 
reeling ? 

At last they faced each other acro.ss the 
little table, set, as usual, within the wi<Je 
hearth-place. During the interval lie luul 
neither spoken nor looked at her, and she 
had been thankful to avoid his eyes. But 
he lifted them now from a close siud> 
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of the faded pattern of the carpet, and 
their direct gaze met and held hers. His 
face startled and repelled her. Ifs out- 
line looked harsh ; the strongly^rmpdelled 
brows gathered above grim,; unfamHiar eyes : , 
a grey shadow lay on the thin cheefej|;,,;ana 
round the lips, unconcealed hy M 
fair moustache. Weeks of hard, unflagging 
study, ansuflicient sleep, fresh air, or exercise 
had driven the colour from his face, and 
worn him down a condition of extreme 
thinness. But it was pain, long unac- 
knowledged, sternly repressed, but gnawing 
relentlessly none the less at his naked heart, 
and now no Clonger to be denied, which 
stared ugly and almost cruel into the girl’s 
uninstructed eyes. For his part, he was 
shocked to find those eyes quite as innocent 
and lovely to-day as when, a little child, slie 
chose to climb to his knees and forget her 
sorrows there. He saw the same unconscious 
a[)peal, the old wistful softness behind their 
dark fire, and the fact revolted while it 
wrung him. Heavens ! Could the same 
woman wnte that letter and look at him 
with those eyes? 

“You got my wire?'^ He spoke in a 
hard, controlled voice, yet appeared to shape 
his words with eflbrt. I have to ask one 
or two questions. I want to know where 
I am. Shall we— get to business?’^ 

This was brutal. StelU^s eyes flashed. 


“ By all means, since you put it that way. 
You are always so Businesslike/^ 

^ “Yes, ;has, to be^TO^^ he's a 

loafer. , ' You sity: yqu^ m break 

off our engagement Is it because you want 
to marry Ashbournb?" ■; . 

“Jim, I never thought you could be 
coarse.” ■ ' 

“Very likely. But I want an answef to 
my question. I have a right to know.” 

She paled with anger at the savage in- 
i^stence of his manner ; also, she felt some- 
thing very like fear. She was no coward, and 
had at all times the courage of her selfishness. 
But this was not the boy she had known and 
played with in childhood, nor the gentle, 
serious friend who, in spite of occasional 
lapses into what she called obstinacy, was 
usually to be cajoled into yielding and for- 
giveness even when her own behaviour had 
been most unjust. Here was a strong man 
in the grip of that most primitive emotion, 
jealousy. And he looked like fighting the 
situation inch by inch, without remorse. 

She flung back her head with an imperious 
gesture and met his hard eyes in a flame of 
defiance. 

“Mr. Ashbourne loves me,” she said, her 
voice breaking a little, in spite of her pride, 
on the declaration, “ and, rightly or wrongly, 
has told me so. Of course, 1 have given 
him no promise. He knew I was not free.” 

Jim Isfughed 
bitterly, rose, and 
paced the length 
of the room and 
back again. 

“ Knew you 
were not free, 
but \vas not too 
honest to take 
advantage of my 
absence. Oh, 
you don't take 
me for such a 
fool as not to 
know the fellow 
has been making 
love to you the.se 
four months ! ” 
“Yet you 
never came, and 
never once let 
me know you 
suspected or 
car^.” 

He swung 
short round on 
his heel. 



“you COT JUV WIRE?’’ 


' ' “ I trusted ■>«» At^ieast’'/' '' '„ ■' iV ■ • )',' ,■ X ^ kftpf*' 

■ “Traced I TtQ',<iii£k tfnd 

1^0 W of ^ythmg tesi- i''6|**W 

other cohsidera-\/wpuW appredite'ltv"I/4.W^;?^5^^ 

tWns' iti'lhe '^orldi I suppose ?*'► ^ - /' 'It’s so_ unoecessai^; ,Pdr »t ari|> 

‘‘Plenty* Unluckily, work has to come neither of us , V ] . 

first” r ‘ “ H’m ! I have about f® Jbubclred a yeUf 

“ You think so, 1 know* ' Well, that’s one^ of my own, and what you h^ve fe np Concert 
of the many points On which we diswi^ee! ^ i of/ mine. Anyhow, it .dt^Csn’t €#nt^ .4 

don’t choose to come second, arfyway. ' But decent' chap doesn’t Jive op htiif mOn 

ips nothing new. You always have been He no longer pleaded spoke 

indifferent about what you are pleased, in with the finality of one W& is forced inUi 
your superior way, to consider little things.” i5tating a fact so obvious as to remain outside 
“Good heavens ! ’’ ejaculated Jim, under the pale of discussion, 
his breath, in angry amazement at the “ Oh, for Heaven’s sake,” cricid Stella, 
astounding injustice of these remarks. “ spare me an exhibition of Scotch imlu- 

He had resumed his seat in the old, high- pendence.” - * v 

backed chair. The hand that grasped its oak ^ “There are worse things.” ' 

arm showed the knuckles white and hard as “Don’t be modest You meati there is 
if carved in stone ; the other, thrust in his nothing half so good Agreed. It’s far im\ 
pocket, clenched itself there. His attitude, good for me. 'Too cut and dried Awd 
as he leaned forward to stare rigidly into the 1 don’t understand a love that is always 
fire, was one of tense, nervous control. prudent ; something you cau always put in 

“ What do you mean ? ” he interrupted the background and place second -r-aa 1 said 
her, without shifting his gaze, and for the before - to work or any other mere qttty. ll 
first time sheer misery forced itself into his may be the right thing. It may be muiJi 
voice. But Stella never heard it, and went wiser and safer than another kind. But it’s 
on angrily : — not interesting, and it doesn’t satisfy me. 

“ I’m thinking of Christmas mere par- That is why 1 want you to undjlirtand our 
ticularly, AVhen you wrote to say you were engagement must he broken off.”,'^ 
not coming, you remember - or perhat)s you “And you will marry Ashbourne !” His 
don’t -1 wrote by return begging you to pasbion' this time matched, suii>asscd, her 
come, if only for the Dalehams’ dance.” own. 

“ I remember,” he said, (|uietly, to the fire. “He understands me. He never finds 
. She shot a glance ot irritation at his fault with me. He is content to do what I 
averted profile. wish. YOu and I could never be happy. 

“ It’s really very good of you to remember. You must see that. After all, our engage^ 

it comes to this : if you cared about meat was only a hoy and girl affair. We 

me at all, if you knew what love meant, you were both too young and had seen too little 
would never have refused my request. Every- of the world to know our own minds/’ 

body thought your absence very strange, “ I knew mine. And how much more of , 
under the circumstanc es.” the world have you seen in the interval? 

Slowly he turned his eyes upon her. Not a sejuare inc h. But you’ve met a matt 

“ Who’s everybody ? ” he asked, doggedly, who knows how to talk and to— fiddle, arM 

She made no reply and he w^ent on : “ Do who thinks a girl fair sport anyhow, hattg 

you suppose 1 found it easy to stay away ? ” him 1 Oh, I mayn’t understand women, bu| 
“You Jqh^ it possible, at all events. I know that breed of man, gnd you don’t” > 
That is whai conc^^ “How just, how gentleibanly to sneer 

. thought you would understand,” ^: . talents you don’t possess, and to Itiut thaH|’ 
said, simply, and hurt her for the first time, man is a scoundrel* or at best af^ gdvaiturerr 
dear, how— well, that my . beoiuse he happens to know how 
wdrk‘1 js/lM'-tor Of ‘f^rse, a ■mai?^i',t 9 ..play the violin !■ 'Yon kdd1r;/j|Dthirtg of/ 
profe»ri^';i^rits.fo^^ Ashbourne.. „Ydu c<4ild'’'ri0^r under-', ? 

I won’t dw that ; but I stayed away-^cw* his nature any more thai^tih>u cotild 

roi.xKix.-42. . "V ' , 
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understand mine. It is time we parted. I .see his voice ; he fought it down, and after a 

you in a new light to-day. For^alopg while minute\s pause, speaking as one speaks a 

1 have known our engagement was a miserable foreign tongue^ enunciating carefully and with 

mistake, but 1 never thought till now you palpable effort, he said : ^‘Then you do love 

could be other than a gentleman.'' him, Stella?” 

“ Tm a man first ! Do you expect me to But Stella covered her face with both 
think well of a fellow who sneaks up and hands and replied, unsteadily and indis- 
stabs me from behind ? ” tmctlyn from behind the barrier : — 

“I wouldn’t be melodramatic. It isn’t your “He will make me happy.” 

ro/e. > Who has stabl^ed you from behind ? There was silence. The man turned sharply 

I haven't the faintest idea of your meaning.” from his contemplation of the slender figure 

'I'he light words, the cool, contemptuous at his side, with drooping head and hidden 

tone, sobered him suddenly. He saw plainly face. His eyes, grey and hollow, moved 

enough the advantage his violence and round the room, noting each familiar object 

exaggeration had given her. She was right ; and effect with absurd and involuntary pre- 

he had spoken like a brute and a fool. cision. 'I'he portraits of dead Frobishers — 

“I’ll try to explain,” he said, very quietly, his guardian’s and Stella’s kinsfolk— looked 

“ Ashbourne knew we were engaged. He calmly out from their oval frames set against 

knew I was working for a position. He had the panelled walls. One of the.se, a lady 

nothing to do but amuse himself. It was in careful ( iirls, a pearl necklace, and inade- 

natural he should admire 3^011 and find equate (‘orsage, had bequeathed to Stella 

pleasure in your society, and you can’t think her .sweet, shadowed eyes. He turned once 

I grudged you pleasure just because 1 more to the girl. She had ret’overed her 

couldn’t share it. But, under the circum- composure* and was .staring with great, 

stant'es, no decent man would have made troubled eyes into the fire, 

love to you. You’re very young, Stella ; you “ I’ve got the appointment,” he said, 
don’t know, you can’t quite realize— but 
surely you can see it wasn’t the sejuare 
thing for a man to do.” 

'I'he quieter voice, the familiar kind- 
ness in the appeal, reached and soothed 
her, but, like most explanations, it was 
riot altogether fortunate. She bent her 
head and twisted her ring round and 
round her finger, as she answered petu- 
lantly, but half .sadly, too : — 

“It’s you who don’t understand, Jim. 

You talk as though I were a child and 
he had coerced me. He isn’t more to 
blame- if there is any blame- than I 
am. How can we help it? Can’t you 
see that love comes in s])itc of our- 
selves? . . . We have the same tastes, 
too ; he cares for music and he under- 
stands me. I didn’t think you would 
have made it so hard. But you are 
so matter-of-fact and so cold you hardly 
know what temptations more impulsive 
people have. You are very good, of 
course I know that, too good for 
me ” 

He sprang to his feet as though 
someone had struck him. He stood, 
his back to the fire, his hand clenched 
behind him, looking down on the ruffled 
silk of the dark head. 

“ Stop ! ” he said, suddenly and 
hoarsely. “ Stop, for Heaven’s sake ! I 
— I can’t bear it.” Something strangled 
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drearily; ‘‘only heard this morning. Tve 
been waiting for that. Thought somehow 
things would straighten ouip^hen — but it 
doesn't matter. IVe been a thundering 
blockhead. . . . NVhing matters— -now.** 
He laughed. The sound, not^ a pleasant 
one, jar^ Stella out of her self-absorption. 
She looked at him anxiously. • 

“Jim,'' she faltered, “aren't you well?" 

*Anger, the disfigurement of passion, the 
harsh lines of pain, all positive expres.sion 
was wiped from his face, leaving it a mask 
of pale fatigue. He rocked a little as he 
stood, as from sheer exhaustion. 

“ Perfectly," he said, stupidly, and drew 
his hand over his eyes once again ; “ but 
the fact is, Fm most awfully tired ; can't 
think why. I must be going now. I've 
made a pretty mess of things, but I sha’n’t 
bore you any more. And you’ll be happy 
anyhow, Stella." 

The woman in Stella stirred and woke. 
With a swift impulse she went close to him 
and laid her hand upon his sleeve. 

“Jim! dear old Jim! Fm so sorry. I 
wish — !>" 

He looked down dully at the little hand, 
but made no attempt to touch it. 

“ Oh, that’s all right," he went on, in his 
toneless, tired voice ; “ you love him, and 
that's enough. ... I always wanted you to 
be happy, but I’ve been rather a brute, I 
suppose. As you say, I don’t understand. 
Well, I must be getting back. I’ll wrke and 
make all .square with Uncle Ben, you know." 

Her hand fell from his arm ; he began to 
walk towards the door. It was over, then ! 
He was going (juietly, with no final reproaches, 
and she was free. Somehow, she felt 
strangely dissatisfied. 

“ )im," she began again. He paused, with 
his hand on the door-handle. She noted 
sharjMy and with a curious sense of loss, in 
that instant, his straight, clean build and the 
way his hair, in spite of its close crop, clus- 
tered into the nape of the neck. He looked 
back at her with hopeless eyes and waited. 
“ Wpn't you forgive me?" Her voice was 
singularly musical, its accent of appeal win- 
ning a$ ever, and the dark eyes raised to his 
were filled with a grieved, wistful softness. 
But he heard and saw without emotion. 
He had no impulse towards her. A vast 
indifference chained him. 

“ Yes, of course," he replied, mechanically, 
and passed into the hall. She was com- 
pelled to fojilow, unwilling, in defiance of 
smarting vanity, almost, it seemed to her, 
of decency. This abrupt reversal of familiar 


attitudes shocked her. Quite uhconscioui# 
her mind had framed a rou^h sketch, as ir 
were, of the final scene Of their parting. Jini 
could hardly fail to show himself jbeatt-broken 
in an unselfish, manly way, chamctttistic of 
his best moments ; she, sweetly torgivmg, 
was to make pathetic reference to ihi^ un- 
breakable nature of her friendship, which 
he would inevitably accept in . a spirit Of 
chastened adoration. It was like Jim to 
entirely ignore his cue, to he oblivious of 
effective possibilities, but with all His limita- 
tions she had never imagined him inscnisilile 
or callous. Apart from hurt pride, distinct 
from vexation at his inability to ap(>reciate 
the situation, another and a totally neW 
sensation began slowly but subtly to invuile 
her consciousness. 

Meanwhile he buttoned his coat in a 
leisurely manner, staring fixedly in front ol 
him while he did so ; he found his hat, and 
surveyed it for an instant with what looked 
like a faint gleam of interest, or might it 
possibly have been a dull satisfaction in hold 
ing again a useful, familiar object? Tti 
Stella these proceedings appeared to stretch 
over a space of yt^ars, yet to her own sharp 
surprise she breathlessly dreaded their con 
elusion. At last he turned to her, possessed 
still with that unspeakable tiredness, an 
apathy too physical for even grief to break 

So they stood mcjtionless under the single, 
rather dim suspended light, and looked into 
each other’s faces. Behind Stella the stair 
case climbed into darkness. Painted on 
the shadowy background her face tooki*d 
strangely white, and the lips were eager and 
tremulous against control. 'J'he fact that he 
had not till now known just that li»ok on her 
face reached Jim in a vague, blunted way, 
but was for the moment no concern of his. 
With forced indifference she began : - 

“ Of course, if you un7/ go like this - " 

when sjxjech died strangled on her lips. The 
dark stillness above them was violently jam d 
by a metallic shock of sound whi('h instantly 
detailed itself into tune — tune flung upon the 
sense, jerked, jingled, stamped there. She 
started, and incontinently put out a hand to 
Jim, but he, with dropped jaw and dilated 
eyes, merely stared pa.st and over her, as if 
the uncanny sound had taken for him % isibto, 
and uncannier shape. 

It was the old musical-bi)X, unt(»uche<| 
among lumber, forgotten through the years, 
that played, wound apparently by some 
ghostly hand, “ Walking in the Z(K) ! " 
Ridiculou.s travesty of music, harsh tnechHiiism,:. 
maddening to trained or sensitive ears, its ; 
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sequence broken intolerably by hitches and 
omissions due to worn and rusty parts of the 
roller, the absurd old jig battering itself out 
with clumsy iteration, yet curiously pathetic 
in its echo of a festive intention, had power 
to touch the secret spring of memory, to 
draw two hearts back along the broad green 
ways of childhood. 

The spell which held Stella bound and 
motionless forbade in her the least offence 
at the uncouth performance she had been 
wont to find unendur- 
able. In deference to 
her the old toy, frankly 
admired and loved to 
the last by Jim, had 
been relegated to dust 
and oblivion. Now, as 
she listened, it seemed 
merely an accompani- 
ment to the scenes that 
passed in an ordered 
series of pictures swiftly 
a('ross her mental vision. 

How clear, how sharp 
cut these were ; their 
perspective how 
perfect ! 

Her arrival by 
the I )over boat 
in the savage 
cold of a mid- 
winter afternoon. 

Uncle Ben await- 
ing her, a con- 
spicuous figure 
on the Admiralty 
Bier : a lean, 
elderly gentle- 
man in a light overcoat, his hat crammed 
down on his eyes, the bitter breeze just 
lifting the ends of his thick grey hair, his 
hands clasped firmly behind his back. In his 
whole attitude, as in the build of his gaitered 
legs, the inevitable hint of the old “ sport ” 
and hunting man. The vast ornate coffee- 
room of the Harbour Hotel. Little separate 
tables, each with its horrid specimen of 
horticulture entombed in green and gilt 
majolica as central ornament, at sight of 
which she had wept anew, refusing comfort. 
I'he supercilious waiter, who eventually 
procured tea and hot toast. A short rail 
journey and then the dining-room at Ivy 
House. Curtained, lamp-lit, cosy, prepara- 
tions for a meal on the table, its note 
of invitation failed to reach her that first 
night of exile from all familiar things. 
Bemiet, too, was in attendance, grim of 


aspect, sparing of speech, unused to children, 
and inclined to suspicion of the little 
‘‘ foreigner.” '^’’"Stella recalled the fact that 
she had broken from the housekeeper’s well- 
meant ministrations and had flung herself in 
a tempest of grief and amazement to the 
ground. 

And Jim ! The Jim of her earliest ac- 
quaintance ! A tall, fair boy, leaning in- 
dolently against the oak dresser just wifiun 
the door, absorbed, as it appeared, in con- 



• 'UIF JIM OI< m-R KARl lEST ACQUAIN 1 ANCE ! 


lemj)ialion of some small, dark object held 
in the crook of his arm against his rough 
tweed jacket. She had not been conscious 
of his entrance while she lay sobbing on the 
floor, but something -the influence of a 
presence ? -caused her to look up and push 
the tangled curls from tear-stained eyes. 
And there he was ! His serious regard met 
hers for an instant, but he did not speak or 
move in her direction. He put the Persian 
kitten he had been nursing gently on the 
ground, and producing a bit of string from 
his pocket began to play with his pet. The 
boy’s air of complete detachment from her- 
.self, his way with the soft, playful creature, 
had soothed her as nothing else might. She 
knew that she was to find safety and pro- 
tection in a strange and cold land. 

With simple guile and the assistance of 
Leila, whose fascinations no child could 
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long resist, he had won her to eat and 
drink, and finally lifted her, with the kitten 
struggling in her too-fervent clasp, into the 
big chair by the fire. There, worn out with 
travel and emotion, she had lain quiescent, a 
shuddering sob still from time to time rack- 
ing her small body. How long she remained 
thus, only half-conscious, she nevei; knew, 
but she was roused abruptly, violently startled 
irfto utter dismay, by the musical- box which 
Jim, surreptitiously, half in schoolboy mis- 
chief, half in honest desire to divert and give 
her pleasure, had set in motion. (It lived in 
those days on the 
top of the book- 
shelves, so that its 
volume of sound was 
in no way lessened 
Ijy distance.) Again 
and how vividly she 
beheld him, after a 
j)enitent and elabo 
rate demonstration 
of the true nature of 
the terrific sounds, 
take Leila in his arms 
and execute a bar- 
baric dance to the 
expiring strains of 
the absurd polka 
which he gravely in- 
lormed her had for 
title “ Walking in the 
Zoo*!” 

Again the same 
tune, fainter, much 
more distant now, 
began to slow down. 

A poignant regret 
fastened upon her. 

When the tune 
ceased J i m would go, I 

and -•and the figure 1 

of Francis Ash- ui 
bourne loomed very 
faintly in a mist- 
far away, illusory, 
unreal. Straiigc to 
say, there was no 
comfort in the 
phantom. 

The man before her, hard, matter-of-fact, 
cold, no longer even her lover, was still Jim, 
and she looked in his face as for the last 
time. Its transformation shook her. All its 
heavy apathy had passed. Gaunt and some- 
what harsh of outline, its youth temporarily 


ravaged by overwork and receht sleepless* 
ness, it was yet the face of the buy she had 
known and played with ; Ithe face, loo, of 
the man who had loved her with a love »o 
clean and simple, so (juiet and unfa ht ring, 
as to seem a colourIes.s and conmum 
thing. 

His eyes still explored the up{)er darkness ; 
a smile almost of pleasure curved his lips, 
grown sensitive and generous once more. 
'Fhe primitive jangle of sounds might well 
have been for him the music of the splmtes. 
With a jerk it came to a dreadful end. 

“Good old tmu* ! ” 
Jim ejaculated, with 
a hoarse wistfulucss 
in his voice. He 
dropjied his t*yi;s to 
Stella’s. Tlum in a 
sort of da/e<l hesi- 
tation he heki out 
both hands. “I siv, 
Stella- ’’helu'gan, 
but she l)lintlly 
sought the slu‘ltt*r 
of his arms with a 
broken cry : — 

“ It was all a mci 
take. Oh, be good 
U) me, Jim I ” 

“ \’()u see it was 
all your tault, you 
wii'ked old Benncl,” 
Stella said, two cnen 
ings later, as she sat 
by the file in the 
h o u s e k e e p tM ' h 
sanctum. 

“And a lutky 
tiling for ww, Miss 
Stella,” Bennct 
ri'plicd, with cm 
phasis not alto 
gether compH-v 
mentary, “ that 
your untie set 
me to hunt foi 
those jiaptos 
Else, as lar as 1 
can make out, 
that old box would never lune get shilti'd 
and you would never have got Mr. James.’* 

“And Mr. Janies would never have gpt 
me, Bennet.” 

“ Ah ! ejaculated Bennet. And the 
monosyllable conveyed a good deal. 



My Favourite Caricature!%, 

^EXAMPLES SELECTED BV THE SUBJECTS. 

By Frederick Dolman. 


1' is quite understood that 
nowadays — such is the good 
humour of public life — public 
men more or less enjoy the 
pictorial caricatures of them- 
selves which a{)pear with 
increasing frequency in the daily and weekly 
journals. The; caricature is a tribute to the 
importance of their personality, rendered as 
a rule without any of the bitter temper, the 
ferocious spirit, which at another epoch 
disfigured the work of Rowlandson and 
Gillray. There may be some of our public 
men who cannot join in the laugh against 
themselves, and certainly their enjoyment of 
the joke may be spoiled if there should 
happen to be a touch of malice in it. But 
the response to an inquiry made among our 
political leaders and others on behalf of The 
Strand Magazine — “ Which caricature of 
yourself has given you most amusement ? ^ 
certainly goes to show that there no longer 
prevails generally between the caricaturists 
and their ‘‘victims” that animosity which 
once seemed as natural as the light. Conser- 
vative politicians, for one thing, show them- 
selves as appreciative as Liberals of the genius 
of “F. C. G.”— with the inevitable result that 
in the illustrations to this article Mr. F. 
C. Gould almost entirely holds the field. 

Mr. Chaplin, for example, joins with Mr. 


Asquith in the confe.ssion that “F. C. G.'s” 
caricatures of himself have afforded him more 
amusement than those of any other artist, but 
they hstve been so numerous that he finds it 
impossible to pick out one as having given him 
most amusement. At least, this is the fair 
inference, I think, to be drawn from the 
replies which Mr. Asquith and Mr. Chaplin 
made to my question. 

“No man,’' declared Mr. Asquith, “is a 
judge in these things of what concerns him- 
self. vSo far as I can form an opinion Mr. 
Gould's seem to me far the best, and it is 
difficult to choose between them ” 

“ In reply to your inquiry,” wrote Mr. 
Chaplin, “ the caricatures of myself have 
been so numerous, and especially so of late, 
that Fm afraid I can’t answer your question. 
But I think I can say this, and in particular 
of Mr. Gould’s, that there are few of them 
which have not caused me hearty amusement” 
Jn these circumstances I thought it de- 
sirable to consult Mr. Gould, and tlie 
cartoons of the two statesmen reproduced 
herewith have been chosen with his kindly 
assistanc'e. Mr. Asquith’s, it will be seen, 
appeared in the fVestminstcr Gazette so re- 
cently as Oc'tober 13th last, and has reference 
to the Scotch Church question, the “ Friepdly 
Counsef” of the headline being addressed by 
the right hon. and learned member for East 




Fk(1SM)Lv Counsel,- »Mr. Asquith (to Wee Kirk Mhrister): “ That’.s much too heavy for you to cairy, my friend. 
Hadn't yoti better drop it?^' 

We» Kirk Minister ; ** Ou ay 1 It’s an awfu* weight, but 1 canna drop it, man ; it’s Predestination.” 

Mr. Asquith : ** That's all very weR, remember ttiere's a House of Commons as well as a House of Lords." 

C* (hmitk,*' October rlNib, fim. permuioit of the IProprmotj 


Mr. 
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Fife to a minister of what has become popu- 
larly known as the Wee Kirk. Remember,’' 
says Mr. Asquith to the reverend gentleman, 
who is breaking down under the weight of 
the property he is endeavouring to appro- 
priate as the result of the remarkable decision 
of the I^w Lords, “remember, there's a 
House of Commons as well as a House of 
Lords” — words which are a forecast t)f the 
am^mding legislation to be introduced into 
Parliament. The caric'ature, with its in- 
scription, illustrates Mr. Ciould’s resourceful- 
ness even when he is a little off the beaten 


off with Mr, Balfour as a rabbit tied up in a 
Union Jack hajidkcK^hief, the little animal 
having just been extricated from a brier (JiUch 
marked “ Russian Entanglemern the 
picture being suggested by the ConscrMUive 
meeting at Southampton, when the Prime 
Minister delivered a speech the North 
Sea outrage instead of fiscal polit y, Phe 
latter represents Mr. Chaplin as leading a 
bear (Mr. Chamberlain), the bt^ar‘s performing 
pole being labelled “ Protection.” 

“The caricature which amused me m(*st,” 
said Sir John Gorst, “was one ofOoultPs in 


track of politics— for south of the Tweed, at 
least, the subject with which it deals is not 
one that has aroused much popular feeling. 

Mr. C.haplin, always a favourite with the 
Parliamentary sketch artist, has during the 
present fiscal controversy 
shared with Mr. Cham- 
berlain the attention of 
the caricaturists. Even 
Mr. Gould found himself 
obliged to give me the - - -- 

choice of three ('artoons 
out of the number in 
which he has depicted 
Mr. Chaplin during the 
last three years. 'Phe 
first, which is reproduced 
on this page from the 
Westminster Gazette of 
Mav 15th, 1902, may be _ 'T- 
said to have inaugurated i . . ' 

I\Ir. Chaplin’s resurrcc- 
tion — for the jnirposes of ^ 

pictorial satire — in the 
character of the Pather 
of the (’orn 'Pax. He is 1 



a genial squire of “ The 
Good Old Lays - of the 
Little Loal ” “Mr. Pro- 
tection/’ bluffly talking 
to a poor little girl who 


Tiik Old Davs (<m iiti-. Liiiih I.oai ). Mi. Piotc( n<»ii : whal » . 

lovely Hitlc loaf I It niliuls oi»c of the )^o»m 1 old {I.»\’s ' • j 

I.Utle Oirl : “ (i.'tin 1 Muvver don’t think it ’s lovely." 1 

(The Protectionists are greatly pleased with the Hread Tax, and Mr Chaplin spoke in j 
favour ot it in the H<*usc of Cotnuxais on 'l\irsday.) 
f'* n9t.fr (rfizette" Mnu Hti tMtrmiHJimri 0 / thr i'rniirifior. > 

Mk. CHAPLIN. Bv \\ i . HOC Li t, 


is carryirigthe diminutive 
roll of bread which, ii\ its symbolical form, 
has become the most [lowerful weapon in 
Tree Trade electioneering. 

The figure here given by Mr. Gould to the 
right hoii. member for Sleaford, with the 


the Westminster Gazette about 1899 or 1900, 
in which I was defiicted as a littlt‘ dog out 
side a house, from the window of which Lord 
Salisbury and Balfour were looking out and 
complaining that they could not get rid 


“ cocky ” eye glass and the smile of conscious 
triumph, is one which he has since refirodiu'ed 
a score of times in the Westminster Gazette, 
Two of its more recent appearances, to which 
Mr. Gould had referred me in his own un- 
certainty of choice, were on October 3Tst — 
“ The Patriotic Poacher” — and November 8th, 
1904 — “ The Real Leader.” In the former, it 
may be remembered, Mr. Chaplin is walking 


of me.” 

This caricature, entitled “That Dreadful 
Dog,” was publisherl on May 3rd, 1899, about 
the time when Sir John’s outspoken (aiticisin 
— observe the tin kettle lied to the dog^a 
tail — of Conservative polit'y, more particU' 
larly w^ith respect to educ^ation, was lieg inning 
to prove very unpleasant to the C'onservative 
leaders. The subject wa.s sugge.s|;ed to Mr. 






By F. C. (iOULD. 


Bof.. -Lord b^lLbury : “Confound him I he won’t go away and he won’t 

Mr. Balfour i And if we keep him outside he’ll get nasty.” 

/'* H ’ettmittrter QnaeUe," if an 3 r d, 1899 . By tt^rmiuton of iho Proprietor J 

Sm JOHN GORST. 

Gould by a para- 
igraph in the 
Morning Adver- 
tiser denying 
ruinours of im- 
pending change 
at the Education 
Office, and add- 
ing; So far as 
Sir John Gorst is 
cx)ncerned, he has 
no intention what- 
ever of resigning 
his post.’’ Sir 
John, it may be 
noted, continued 
to, hold the port- 
folio of Vice- 
President of the 
Council — which 
is practically that 
of Minister for 
Education in the 
House of Com- 
mons — for three 
years after the 
publication of this 
cartoon. 

Sir John, Gorst 
made hfe chofce 


pf, hinaaelf, the 
varied bourse of 
hfepptitical career 
anwd his habit of " 
saying and doing 
unexpected things 
-gi^ng;many op- ' 
portunitibstobptb 
Liberal and . <3on* , 
’ Servative parties 
As long ago as 
1682-85 he made 
frequent appear- 
ances in Punch as ^ 
one of the fput,^ 
members of 
Fourth Party. 

In reply to my 
question Mr. John 
Redmond, Jbe 
leader of the Irish 
party, referred me 
to the Westmin- 
ster Gazette for 
September 4 th, 
1901, which con- 



from a ntim- , ' 


Tail and Claws. Arthur B. ; “1 s.'^y, Joe, here’s the cii.t that's ftlways ' makit]r2 sDkdb' a 
horrid noise. , ^ z " 

Joe: '* Let’s cut a bit off his tail.” / , ' 

claws.” • I 

( l-he Nauonal movement in the country would be lust as embarratsShtf to the OoVei'aBieht if , 

the ^^presentation was reduced.”— Mr. John Redmond at Weittport, Septeinb^ 

.T»>»hwg»tlyr MP^rm499itm of the Pr9pH$tt^J ‘ 
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lained a contribution from “F. C G.,” headed 
Tail and Claw$/’ based upon a speech made 
on the previous Sunday at Westport, in which 
he declared that ‘‘the National movement 
would be just as embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment if the representation of Ireland was re- 
duced.” In this picture Mr. Redmond is a cat 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour agree to 
cuf off a bit of the cat’s tail, whereupon pussy 
speaks : “ You may cut my tail, but you 
('an’t cut my claws.” 'Fhe moral is obvious 
in reference to the threatened reduction in 
the number of the Irish members, and Mr. 
Redmond must naturally have been well 
pleased to have seen the point so well put. 
Mr. Redmond is a constant subject, of 
course, for the Irish cartoonists, and has 
made not a few appearances of this kind in 
English journals since the death of Mr. 
Parnell, but one can (juitc understand how 
this particular cartoon retains the first place 
in his amused recollec- 
tion for its point as well 
as its humour. 

Mr. Chamberlain found 
himself unal)lc to return 
any answer to my (pies- 
tion — possibly the im- 
mense nu III tier and 
variety of the caricatures 
devoted to him since he 
became, with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s disappearance, the 
chief actor on the political 
stage have overwhelmed 
his sense (jf comparison 
and power of choice. At 
any rate, it must not be 
supposed that he is want- 
ing in appreciation of 
artistic humour, especi- 
ally when it is exercised 
with political friendliness. 

At least one of the car- 
toons of Sir John Tenniel 
so greatly pleased him 
that he purchased the 
pen-and-ink original 
sketch and hung it, suit- 
ably framed, in the hall at 
Highbury. This appeared 
in Punch on March 22nd, 

1884, shortly after the in- 
troduction of the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill by 
Mr. Chamberlain as Pre- 
sident of the Board of 
Trade in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry. 

Vol. xxix. 


The cartoon, which is headed rhe 
Cherub,” depicts Mr. Chamberlaitu as an 
angel hovering over the deck of a ship 
where a poor, tired sailor lies sleeping. The 
angry sea threatens the tefety of the uver- 
insured and undermanned vessel, bin, as 
the inscription informs — 

There’s a sweet little Chaujberlaiii up alt'll 

To keep watch ft>r the life of poor Jack f 

This semi-humorous, semi-pathetic pit ture 
doubtless helped to arouse the public feeling 
in favour of the measure for the protectitm t^f 
sailors from unscrupulous shipownevs, winch 
enabled Mr. CJiambcrlain to carry it thvongli 
Parliament in the face of slr(>ng o[)poHiti<uc 
The cartoon must have been the more plt‘au 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain inasmuch as at that 
time Punch w^as not too favourably dispost d 
tow^ards iiim. A fe w weeks earlier he had 
been represented in its pages as blowing the 
bubble of Reform in 'IVnniers cartoon on the 



Tiik Cherub I Ihere's r sweet little Chamberlain sits up Rloilt 
To keep watch for the life of pooir jack I'* 

UwrCk ftsM, By tmmiMtim if PryptietotntJ 

Mr. chamberlain. By Sir JOHN TteNNOvL. 
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opening of Parliament, while Mr. Linley 
Sambourne depicted him two or three weeks 
later as the stormy petrel of politics. 

Mr. Ritchie's decision was definite and 
immediate : — 

“ 1 think the caricature of myself which I 
like best is where I appear in company with 
Sir VV. Harcourt, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, and 
Lord Gosclien in ‘ The Exchequer Guard,' by 
Gould, in the Westminster Gazette, August 
T2th, 1903.” 

“ The Exchequer Guard " is, of course, one 


Lords, in making full use of the Parliamentary 
opportunity of defending Free Trade* It 
is not surprising that Mr. Gould's happy idea 
of grouping them together (Mr. Ritchie is on 
the left-hand corner) should have caused him 
more genuine amusement than any other of 
the many caricatures in which he has figured 
during his public career. 

Lord George Hamilton, like Mr. Ritcliie, 
chose a subject belonging to the period of his 
Dissentient Conservatism. ‘‘ I have not often 
been caricatured," writes the ex - Secretary 



Thk KxcJiFgUKK Guard, — C^h.incellors All, wailing for “Mr, Chamberlain and his associates.” 

(" \Ve»hntiirt('r Gazette," Auyutit fsth, fffos. liy j*enmin*tou of the Proprietor J * 

Mr. RirCHIh: (on the kft). By f 7 ~( 5 . GOIJI.D. 


of the classic specimens of “ F. C. G.'s " art, 
and has been very largely used in the fiscal 
campaign in illustration of the fact that Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain’s four predecessors in 
the office of Chancelk^r of the Exchequer arc 
all defenders of Free Trade. At the time it 
appeared Mr. Ritchie was still Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but in little more than a 
month he had left the Government, in the 
company of Lord George Hamilton, rather 
than compromise his Free Trade convictions. 
During the previous Session Mr. Ritchie had 
vi(id with Sir William Harcourt and Sir 
Michael Hicks - Beach in the House of 
Commons, and Lord Goschen in the House of 


for India, “and generally unsucce.ssfully. 
But the enclosed did afford me amuse- 
ment. Please return it." The “enclosed" 
was a cartoon called “ The Tug for the Doll,” 
wherein “ F. C. G." shows Lord George 
Hamilton in the guise of a policeman pulling 
Mr. Balfour (the doll) from the clutches of 
Mr. Chamberlain (the clown) and Mr. 
Chaplin (the pantaloon), whilst Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, as a pierrol peeping round the 
corner, shouts an encouraging word to his 
father. A speech delivered by Lord George 
a few days before to his constituents at 
Ealing, in which hopes were expressed of 
the Prime Minister's eventual salvation as 
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Thk Tut; Foii THE Dou» — Mr. Clmmberlain and Mr. Chaplin v. Lord (icorgc TJtunillon, 

Austen : ** Pull, father I” , . , 

(Lord George Hamilton is apparently still of opinion that he can rescue Mr. Balfour from the Piotet tlotustvS.— See 

his speech at Ealing on Monday evening.) 

WmtminMer Oateftfi," Jkteamher fstk, t904 By permiMmon of the Vropr^Uw J 

______ 


Lokd GEOKGE HAMILTON (the iwUceman). 

a Free Trader, was the occasion of the 
cartoon, whilst its symboli-sm was evidently 
iaspired by the 
approach of the 
paAtomime 
season. 

Mr. T. W. 

Rus.sell, another 
Dissentient Con- 
servative leader, 
on the other 
hand, goes back 
as far as the 
summer of 1896, 
when he was 
Secretary to the 
Local Govern- 
ment Board, for 
the caricature 
which most 
amused hin^t 
although he 
tinned as. ah 
alternative 
more recent .prh- 
d u e 1 1 o n o i*. 

^VF. C, 
pencil. 

The cartoon 
in question, 
which was 


published in the IVesMnsfer 
of July 15th, 1896, is headed ‘‘Kittens. 

Another Sacrifice.'^ It arose 

out of an incident in the Tar 
liauK iitary fortunes of the 



Kittens: Another Sacrifice. — ” Tm ver>' sorry* we c»n’t possibly keep them. 
Besides, It's much kbder thAn letting then;, he wotfied by X. W. nod 

We»fimintl»r Qmittef fMh, fm. jpermimiwh th^ ProfiriiterJ 

~Mr. T. viTKUSSRLL (ihed<5- " B v’ F, clioiOd b 
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Mr. Jolni Hums dcscriliecl the 
other (lay in the House of C oin- 
mens how a commission agent in 
lielfasl offered him a hi ihe of fifty 
pounds. Our artist has here de- 
picted Mr. Hums awaiting his 
correspondents, 

*' Wentmimter Jiudaet” April 7th. fHOS. 

Hy iteiiniMion of the J^ropnelorj 


Mu. JOHN HURNS. 

By 1'. C. GOUIJ). 

Oovernment\s Irish Land 
Ihll, in which measure 
Mr. Russell, as the chief 
representative of the 
Ulster farmers, was deeply 
concerned. One Friday 
night the (jovernmeiit 
placed on the C)rder- 
Book of the Flouse of 
Commons certain 
amendments to the 
Bill which would have 
made it more agree- 
able to the Irish land- 
lords. On the Tues- 
day following these 
amendments were 
hurriedly withdrawn 
— as the result, Mr. 
Gould suggests in his 
cartoon, of the repre^ 


sentations made to Mr. Balfour by his Secre- 
tary of the Local Government Board. Mr. 
T. W. Rus.sell is personified in a dog with 
the word “Ulster^’ on his collar, sternly 
watching Mr. Balfour whilst he drowns a 
litter of kittens, labelled Amendments,” in 
a pail 8f water, Mr. Tim Healy, as another 
dog, looking approvingly over the wall. The 
picture, in its own amusing way, strongly 
illustrates Mr, Russell’s unfailing friendship 
for the Iri.sh tenant-farmers, which probably 
now appears to him as the best feature of his 
political career. 

Mr. John Burns recalls a cartoon of 
twelve years ago as affording him most 
amusement among the many of which he has 
been the subject sinc:e the great London 
Dock strike of 1889 first brought him to the 
front rank in public affairs. It was one of 
“ F. C. G.’s ” early efforts in the Westminster 
Budget^ appearing on April 7th, 1893, in the 
tenth number of that periodical, under 
the title, “Answers to Correspondents.” A 
Belfast commission agent had had the inso- 
lent stupidity to offer the I^abour leader, then 
in the first year of his membership of the 
House of Commons, a bribe of fifty pounds 
to obtain for him the appointment of income- 
tax collector in a letter which wound up as 
follows : — 



A Climb Down.— The Coon ; ** Say, doctor, I came dovm here before you brou^rht 
your gun." 

Dr. Clifford ; '* Ves ; I guess you saw me coming. You'd beUer come all the way 
down right away and scoot I *’ 

Jime-July, f903. Bv permieeUm of the Proffrietor. t 

pR. CLIFFORD. By F. C. GOULD. 



‘J/y FAVOURITE CARICATURE. 






“Dear Mr. Burns, trusting you will give 
my most urgent claim your most careful con- 
sideration and support, and possibly, if you 
can secure me the position I seek, I shall be 
happy to hand you a fifty-pound note for 
your trouble in pressing my claim on the 
Government.^’ * 

^'rom his place in Parliament, during a de- 
bate on the payment of members, Mr. Burns 
recounted the reply he had sent to the offer : — • 
Dear Sir, — Y ou are an unscrupulous 
scoundrel. Your villainy is only accentuated 
by your contemptible Presbyterian hypocrisy. 
You can consider yourself fortunate that you 
are not within reach of my boot.” 

In the cartoon Mr. Gould has drawn the 
hf)n. member for Battersea in readiness for 
such correspondents, two upturned hobnailed 
boots appearing as most formidable weapons 
for the infliction of the chastisement w'ith 
which, in his righteous indignation, he had 
threatened the Belfast commission agent. 
The cartoon, which forms a whole -page 
frontispiece to this number of the IVes^- 
minster Bnd^ei^ is of 
interest not only be- 
cause of the; impres- 
sion it must have 
made upon Mr. 

Burns’s memory, but 
also as an example 
of “F. C G.’s” 
earlier method, when 
he was feeling his 
way to the adroit 
style of caricature to 
which he has long 
since attained. 

“ dlie caricature 
which has amused 
me most,” Dr. (dif- 
ford fells me, is 
one (ff Mr. F. Car- 
rut hers Gould’s, in 
which he represents 
me as a sportsman 
shooting at Balfour ; 
but the most popular 
is that in which he 
presents me as John 
Knox preaeWng.” 

The former 


appeared in Future • PoHhes fur June- 
July, 1903, when the London Edttcation 
Bill was having a stormy time in the House 
of Commons and the P Passive Resistance” 
movement, under Dr. Clifftlld^S leadcrshit^ 
was beginning in the country* With the 
^‘Passive Resistance’^ movement still active 
“ F. G G.’s ” picture explains itself. 

“Spy’s” cartoon of Mr. George Alexander 
which appeared in Fanitv Fair for Feluuary 
22nd, 1894, will probably appear to must 
readers as a portrait more than a (larituitnra 
It ought to be mentioned, however, that \\i 
making his choice the popular atdoi at 
St James’s Theatre explained that he did 
not remember the (caricature which gave him 
the most amusement, but he ('onsidered tlie 
sketch drawn of him by Mr. L(?slie Ward lur 
the Vanity /^^/>Sl'rics to be “the best” About 
the time he gave his sitting to the Vanity /uur 
carUxmist — Ix^slie Ward does sornetinu^s 
draw his “victims ’’direct fioin life - Mr. Alt‘\ 
ander was much adminnl in Pinero’s plav, 
“The Second Mrs. l’iin()ueray,”and “Auluvy 
I'aiKiueray ” wait 
the fancy-name up 
ponded — in accord 
unce with custom 
by “ Spy ” to the 
cartoon. 

W h i 1 e on I h e 
subject of pictuies 
we wish to take the 
opjxirtunity of 
stating that the ic 
firodiK'tion ol Sir 
Edward B u me- 
Jones’s famous pic 
ture entitled “ King 
Coph(;tua and the 
Beggar-Maid,” whi< h 
appeared in our 
January number, 
should have bet'n 
accompanied by an 
acknowledgment to 
Messrs. P. and l>- 
Colnaghi and ( o., of 
i3an<I 14, Pall Mall 
East, S.W., who 
are the (►wmas of 
the copyright. 



“AUDREY TANQVBRAY.” 

Vanity Fair'’ Febrmry yynd, iSM, By jMfrmMtwn of the 
Fivprietoir*./ 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Bv “ SPV. ” 







F course, there was a grand 
party when Princess l^andora 
came of age. The palace was 
hung with garlands of white 
roses, all the carpets were taken 
up, and the floor of every room 
w^as covered close with green turf with daisies 
in it, for in that country the cruel practice of 
rooting daisies out of lawns with a spud was 
a crime. 

The<Jueen-niotherhad died when Pandora 
was a little baby, so now the Princess had h; 
be hostess, and to receive all the guests, and 
talk to each one a little, and see that everyone 
had enough to eat and the right\sort of person 
to talk to. * s ’ 

She did it all very nicely indeed, for she 
was a properly brought up Princess an4 had 


; ^ \ A STORY FOR 

CHILDREN. . 

By E. Nesbit, 

been to a school for the daughters 
of monarchs only, where, every 
Wednesday evening, she and her 

! school fellows were taught deport- 

ment, manners, and how to behave 
at Court. 

All the guests went away very 
pleased with her and with them- 
selves, which is how people ought 
always to feel after a party. 

When they had all gone she went 
and curled up at the feet of her 
father, who had sunk back on his 
throne exhausted by his hospitable 
exertions. The two were quite alone, 
^ except for a particularly fine house- 
ni fly who had settled on the back of 

^ the throne, just above the carved 

Royal arms. Of course,, neither 
the King nor the Princess noticed 
such a little thing as a fly*, 
i"" dadd]^, dear,” said the 

V 7 Princess, “ did it go off all right ? 
V" ‘ ’> Did I behave prettily ? ” 

“Ah said the King, “you^re 
a born rx-incess, my pet. Pretty 
face, pretty manners, good heart, 
^ good head. YouYe your dear 

mother over again. And that 

reminds me ” 

“ Ves ? ” said the Princess. 

When your mother died,” said the King 
— and he sighed, though it was twenty-one 
years to a day since he had lost his Queen- 
love — “ I promised her to lock up her apart- 
ments, and only to give the keys of them to 
you when you should be twenty-one. And 
now you are ; so here are the keys, my 
precious. You’ve always wanted to explore 
the rooms in the south wing. ?lVell^ now you 
can,” , 

“ How lovely! ” cried the Princess, jumi^ng 
up ; “won’t you come daddy 
“Td rather not, dear,” said tbeJfphg, so 
sadly that Pandora at once said :~ 

“ Well, then, / won’t either. I’ll stay with 
you.” 

But the King said “ No,” and she had 
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better take a housemaid or two with brooms 
and dusters. ‘‘The dust grows thick in 
twenty-one years,” said he. 

But the Princess didn’t want any of the 
palace housemaids to help her to explore her 
mother’s rooms. She went alone, holding 
up her cloth-of-silver traih because the 
dust 

And the rooms that she unlocked with the 
six gold keys with pearls in their handles 
were very dusty indeed. The windows were 
yellow with dust, so the Princess threw them 
all open. And then, even through the dust, 
she could see how beautiful the rooms were — 
far more beautiful even than her own — and 
everyone had always said that hers were the 
most beautiful rooms in the seven kingdoms. 
She dusted the tops of a few of the tables 
and cabinets with her lace handkerchief, so 
that she could just see 
how everything was in- 
laid with ivory and jade 
and ebony and precious 
stones. 

Six of the keys — the 
pearly ones — opened 
six beautiful rooms, but 
the seventh had rubies 
in its handle, and it 
was a little, little key, 
not at all like a door- 
key; so Pandora 
lookSd abbut for a little 
keyhole that the key 
would fit, and at last 
she found a cabinet of 
ebony inlaid with gold 
and red tortoiseshell, 
and the little seventh 
key just fitted through 
the opening of the gold 
lock-pkite and into the 
keyhole. Pandora 
turned the key and 
opened the cabinet. 

Inside the cabinet were 
seven little drawers with 
gold handles set with 
rubies, like the key. 

Pandora pulled the 
drawers out one after 
the other. She was 
alone, except for the house-fly who had fol- 
lowed her and now sat on the top of the 
cabinet door, watching her with all his hun- 
dreds of eyes. But no one notices a fly. 

Five of the drawers contained jewels. The 
first was full of necklaces, the second held 
rings and brooches, the third had tiaras and 


chaplets, the fourth girdles, and the fifth 
bracelets, and they were all of tin; most 

beautiful jewels in the world rubies, 

sapphires, emeralds, pearls and diamonds, 
and opals and many other Stones that the 
Princess did not even know the names 
In the sixth drawer was a dry btown 
wreath that fell to pieces as Pandora lifteil it. 
It had been jasmine once, and the Queen 
had worn it at her wedding. 

And in the seventh drawer was just one 
jewelled ring. It lay on a written page. 

The Princess read the writing ; — 

“ I’his ring is for my son’s wife, or for tuy 
daughter, if I have no son. It is the magic 
ring given thousands of years ago to a C^hiren 
of this country. It has the power of ( Iiatigiug 
the wearer into whatever sha])e he chooscH, 
But it has never been used, because the 
Kings of this rcnmtiy 
have always beciu »o 
good and kind, and 
clever and beloved, 
that their wives (*ould 
never think of any 
change that would not 
be a change for ilu* 
worse. Tht;re is only 
one thing in the; world 
that this jewel cannot 
touch or change?. 
And tins is of all 
things .in the woild 
the most important 
thing.” 

Pandora kissed tlic 
written words and 
slipfKid the ring on to 
her finger. It was a 
wonderful stone, like 
a sapphire that had 
tried to change into an 
opal, and stopped half 
way. 

There was not a 
happier Princess living 
than Pandora. Yet 
she was not afraid of 
change, (lirls aie like 
this sometimes, and she 
was very yotmg for hot 
age. 

She stood looking at the ring and turning 
it on her finger, and the fly watched her with 
all its hundreds of eyes. 

Now, you will, i)erhaps, have guesscnl that 
this fly was noP an ordinary fly, and you are 
right. But if you think he was an enclionted 
Prince or anything of that sort you are 
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wrong. The fly was simply the cleverest fly 
of all flies — someone must be the cleverest 
in any society, you know — and he was just 
clever enough to like to be where the 
Princess was, and to look at her beauty with 
all his hundreds of eyes. He was clever 
enough to like this and to know that he 
liked it, but he was not clever enough to 
know why. 

So now, as the Princess stood fingering 
her ring and trying to m^ke her mind up, 
he gave an interested buzz, and the Princess 
jumped. 

^‘Oh,” she said, “it’s only a horrid fly. 
But it has wings. It must be lovely to have 
wings. I wish T were a fairy no bigger than 
that fly.” 

And instantly she and her silver trained 
gown, and her silver shoes, and the magic 
ring, and everything about her grew suddenly 
small, till she was just as big 
as the fly and no bigger, and 


cave and began to dabble her hands in the 
dew-pool. The fly had settled on the outer 
edge of the flower and watched her with all 
Its. hundreds of eyes. 

And now the dreadful thing happened. 
Pandora, her hands and face wet with dew, 
suddenly saw the daylight darken at the 
entrance of her foxglove cave. Then a bliick- 
w’inged monster, with hundreds and hundreds 
of eyes, came quickly towards her on its six 
legs. Pandora was very frightened, and 
squeezed herself close to the back of her 
cave. The fly moved on, and quickly picked 
up the magic ring, now so tiny that it fitted 
nicely on to one of its front feet. 

Next moment it had backed out of the 
foxglove, taking the ring with it, and had 
flowm off, and the Princess was left alone. 

If she cried a little you can hardly blame 
her. You wait till you find yourself one 

million three 
hundred thou- 


that IS flower-fairy size. Silver- 
gauze wings grew out of her 
shoulders ; she felt them un- 
folding slowly, 
like a dragon- 
fly’s wings when 
he first comes 
out of that dull _ 
brown coat of 
his that hasn’t 
any wdng parts. 

tiny shriek oV 
joyous surprise 
and fluttered 
out through the 
open wdndow 

and dowm across Uy 

the marble tef- 

races to the ^ 










sand two hun- 

r d r e d and 
seventy - four 
times as small 
as you usually 
are, with no 
means whatever 
of getting back 
to your proper 
size. Then JJpu’ll un- 
/ derstand how'the 

j Princess felt. 

But she was a brave 
Princess ; so she soon 
stopped crying, spread 
her gauzy wings, and 
flew’ acToss the garden and 
up over the marble terraces 
and in at the library window 
of the palace. • 


palace flower- * i-andoua was very frightenei I be King was reading the 

garden. I'he account of the birthday- 

fly buzzed heavily after her. . party in the evening paper, and he did 

Pandora fluttered among roses and lilies not notice the Princess at all till she 


on her bright, light, white wings, but [>resently 
she was tired, because flying is much harder 
work than you would think, especially when 
you have not been brought up to it from a 
child. So she looked about for a place to 
rest in, and saw near her the cool, pink cave 
of a foxglove flower. She alighted on its lip, 
folded her wings, and walked in on her little 
fairy feet. It was very pleasant inside the 
foxglove. The Princess sat down by a drop 
of dew, which w^as quite a pool to the tiny 
lady, and presently she took off her rings and 
laid them on the smooth floor of the pink 


settled on his ear. Then he put up his hand 
to brush her away, for he thought she was a 
fly. She dodged his hand and settled again, 
and shouted “ Papa ” into his ear as loud 
as ever she could. And the shout was no 
louder than a fly’s buzzing. But as it was 
close to his ear the King heard it very 
dikinctly. 

“ Bless my soul ! ” said the King, sitting 
very bolt upriglit. 

“ Don’t move, daddy,” said the tiny Prin- 
cess, “ even if I tickle your ear with my 
wings. I found a magic jewel in one of dear 
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mother's cabiiiets, and t linidiqr it tiim me ihto 
a -fairy, and now^ a horrid fly has husjjjed off 
■with' the, jew^l, g6^;j^ek'to mf : 

right' ' :iv!'v -- ■';: 

, ' r ! , 

. *‘I wfeli yd5^re^I';m^rt I ^h'l^vas^ ‘ 

but it's trub* F}! mpile on your 
and jotfll see,” 

. The King looked at : the tiny winged 
thing^flOwer-faify sise — that settled On his 
hand' Arid he put on his spectacles 
and looked again. And then he got a 
magnifying glass and looked through that, 

I , Y^,” he said, “it certainly is you I What 
:a thing to happen, ' and on your birthday, 
too 1 . 'Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! ” 

“ It is rather hard, daddy,” said the poor 
l^rincess j “ but you are so wise and clever, 
fpiill be able to get me back to my right 
size again,” 

“ dear,” said the King, “ I received a 

thorough commercial education, but I never 
learned magic. In fact, I doubt whether it 
is still taught even at Oxford.” 

“Daddy, dear,” said the Princess, shyly, 

** Fve read a good many books about magic 
— fairy-tales they're called, you know — 
and ” 

Yes,” said the King, who saw at once 
what she mcanh “Of course, 1 shall do that 
first thing,” 

And next morning all the newspapers con- 
tained alSHiadvertisement : “Wanted, competent 
Prince to undo magic and restore Princesses 
to their right size. None but eldest sons 
need apply. The usual reward offered. 
Apply at the palace.” 

“ I think //ia/'s a mistake, daddy,” .said 
the Princess ; “ in the fairy storie.s it's always 
the youngest son who makes everything come 
right. And people don’t know their fairy 
htstor}^ nowadays ; they mayn’t know what 
the reward is,” 

So the next day the advertisement was 
changed to : “ Any sons of respectable 

monarchs may apply. The successful candi- 
date will receive the Princess’s hand in 
mafriage.” 

“ It’a kll very well to put that in,” said the 
Princess herself, “but if I don’t like him 
I sba'n'fc marry him. I’ll give him all my,.. 
jewei^' instead” ^ 

Bdifc all the Kings;' sons in the world had 
for Atien tl^r magic., if they ever knew any, 
ana^\hbt one single Prince applied at the 
palace. 

So the Princess had to do the only posstibte-^ 
thing— make the best of k. Arid" she did ft. 
bravely. 

Yol. x^iix 


lijfdw, When the fly, whbie miWte, the ' 
was MuscadeVflew pff fhpm the foxglove Ij^lL ; 
with thW his feathery todt| l|| j 

AeW\jatiai^ht ; tb; ther boudoir imj;,, 

settled 'dowp^on his 'j|>!i(?^rite' sppt, the comet/ 
of the frame of her hiiTron And there 
_„;sat and wond^efl h^;"h,e could ‘'best um tWI,;, 
magic jewel And he thought $o hard thal 
he never noticed a Wpider who spun 
web right across the corner where be 
and when he spread his wings to assist hw 
meditations by a little exercise he was cauglil! 

, in the web. 

“ Aha ! ” said the spider, smiling greedily. 

“ Oh, dear 1 Oh, dear 1 '* said the fly. 

“How nice you look!” tiild the spider. 
Then very slowly and carefully she l>egan to 
move towards him. 

“ What a terrible thing it is to be a fly 1 ” 
said he. “ I wish 1 was a spider.” 

And, of course, instantly he was. He broke 
the web and scrambled down the mirror, ft>r 
he was .still horribly frightened of the other 
spider. He got out of the Window and down 
into the garden, and hid himself under a 
of a burdock, which waS tpere because tfie 
gardener was a lazy felloW And neglected hit 
business. 

But it’s an ill wind that blows nol)ody 
lany g(k>d. Before Mu.si adel luid got his 
breath* after the shock of that dreadful web 
he saw a slow, wrinkled -skinned creature, 
with bright yellow eyes, (juite close to him. 
It was a toad, and he knew that toads eat 
spiders. 

“ Oh, a spider’s life isn’t worth living,” he 
cried ; “ I wish I was a toad,” 

And, of course, he was, for the magic jewel 
was still on his front foot 

Now that Mu.scadel was a toad he felt he 
should like to find a nice damp place to live , 
in, so he crawled to the edge of the basin of 
the palace fountain. 

And when he had found a nice damp 
'crack in the marble he squeezed in and 
stayed there for some days. But one day, 
when he went out for a breath of air and a 
wood-louse or two, a great beak clattered 
quite near him and startled him so that he 
nearly jumped out of his toadVs skin. 

, : The person with a' beak was a stork, and 
Muscadel^knew what the st;Ork Wanted, 

: “Oh, W^l^id's life is a dog’s life,” 8aii| 
Muscadel ; “ I wish 1 was a stork.” 

; So he was a stork, and the inkgic jewel* ; 
^pwn bigger, was round his right kg. 

Cv !It was.fine to be a stork, and he did 
venVy even the golden e^gle.,that fldir down 
to drink at the fountain. And when the; 
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eagle came within a yard or two of him he 
felt so large and brave that he said : — 

“ Keep to your own side, will you ? Where 
are you shoving to ? ” 

I'he golden eagle, whose temper is very 
short, looked at him with evil golden eyes, 
and said : — 

“ You'll soon see where I am shoving to," 
and flew at him. 

Muscadel saw that he had made a mistake 
that might cost him his life. 

** Oh, what's the good of being a stork ? " 
he said. “ I wish I was an eagle.” 

And as soon as he was one he flew away, 
leaving the other eagle with its beak open 
in amazement, too much ‘‘ struck of a heap,” 
as he told his wife afterwards, to follow the 
new bird and finish off their quarrel in 
the air. 

“Oh, how grand it is to be an eagle 1 ” said 
Muscadel, sailing on wide-spread wings ; and 
just as he said it an arrow caught him under 
the left wing. It hurt horribly. 

“ What a powerful thing an arrow is ! ” he 
Said, “ Dear me, how it hurts ! I wish I was 
an arrow.” 

So he was one, but he was an arrow in the 
quiver of a very stupid bowman, who shot 
next day at a buzzard and missed it. So the 
arrow, which was Mus('adel, lodged high in 
an oak tree, and the stupid bowman could 
not get it down again. 

“I don't like being a slave to a mere bow,” 
said Muscadel ; “ I’ll be a bow myself ! ” 

But when he was a bow the archer who 
owned him hurt his bow- back so in fitting 
him with a new string that he got very cross, 
and said : — 

“ This is worse slavery than the other. I 
want to be an archer.” 

So he was an archer. And as it happened 
he was one of the King's archers. I'he 
magic jewel was round his arm like a brace- 
let, and no one saw it, for he kept it hidden 
up his arm under the sleeve of his buff 
coat. 

Now that Muscadel was a man, of course 
he read the newspapers, and in them he saw 
the King's advertisement, >vhich was still 
appearing every day. 

“ DeaiT me!" said Muscadel; “of course 
the Princess couldn't get back to her right 
size when I had taken the magic jeWel away. 
I never thought of that. Flies are thought- 
less little things. And, by the way, taking 
that jewel was stealing. Very wrong indeed. 
But I didn't know that when I was a fly. So 
Im not a thief, and no more was the fly, 
because he didn't know any better.” 


That evening he had a little talk with the 
captain of the King's archers, and in the 
morning the captain called on the King very 
early and said : — 

“ Sire, there's a crack-brained chap among 
my archers who says he can mate the Princess 
her right size again. Of course, it’s all tommy- 
rot, your Majesty, if I may be pardoned the 
expression, but I thought your Majesty wobld 
like to know.” 

“ Oh, let him try,” said the King, wearily ; 
“ it's something to find someone who even 
thinks he can do it.” 

So next day Muscadel, the archer, put on 
his Sunday clothes and went up to the 
palace, and a great, red-faced, burly fellow 
he was. 

The King and all the Court were assembled 
to see the archer make the Princess her own 
size again, though nobody believed he could 
do it. 

The King was on his throne, and Pandora, 
still flower-fairy size, was sitting on one of the 
carved gold flowers that adorned the throne’s 
right arm. 

The archer bowed to the King and the 
Court, and to the Princess, though he could 
not see her. 

Then he looked round the crowded 
throne-room, and said :■ - 

“ Look here, your Majesty, this will never 
do.” 

“ Efe ? ” said the King. 

“ Magic can't be done in this sort of 
public way. I must be left alone with 
the iVincess. No ; I can't have anyone 
bothering round. Not even you, your 
Majesty.” 

The King was rather offended, but the 
Princess got to his ear and whispered, and 
then he gave the order for the throne-room to 
be cleared, and when that was done . he set 
the liny Princess on the'^table and went away 
himself and shut the door honourably behind 
him. 

Then the archer said: — 

‘ “ Little Princess, you can be made your 
right size again if you will do just what 1 tell 
you. Do you promise ? ” 

The Princess's little voice said “Yes.” 

“Well, then,” said the archer, “ I have got 
the jewel here that the fly stole from you, 
and I will lend it to you, and you can wish 
yourself Princess size again, and then you 
must give me back the jewel.” 

“ Why, the jewel was stolen ! You've no 
right to it, I shall call the guard,” said 
Pandora, angrily. . . 

“They wouldn't hear you, little Princess, 
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if you did calV' said the archer, but III gave K^r his hand to help h^t down» ihe 

call them fot you if you like. Only you jumped lightly from the table arul stood 

promised.” before him, Ifughing with joy at being her 

“So I did,” said the Princess. ^‘Well, own real right sue once more, 
lend me the jewel “ Oh, thank you » thank you I ** she cried ; 

He took It off his aim and laid it apon the “ 1 must run and show my father this veity 

table, and as soon as the Princess touched it minute ” 

It* grew small, small, small, so that she could “The jewel ? ” said the an her 
put It on her finger Then she said — “Oh’"' said Pandora “Well, )t‘s, I did 

“ 1 wish I were my right si/e again ’ ” promise, but well, Im a Pnnms of Wiy 

And the archer rubbed his eyes, for there word Here it is ” 

on the table stood the da/zling figure of a She held it out, but he did not lake it 

real, full sued Princess in a clcjth of silver “You ma> keej) it for tver and evet# 

gown, and a face more beautiful than tlu Princess dear,” he sud, “it vou will only 
morning, marry me.” 

* “ Oh, how lovely you are • ” he said, and “ Oh, I can't, ’ she ( ried. “ Pm ntiver 

going to marry anyone unless 
1 love him more than all the 



WOT Id 

“1 feel as if I’d lovecl ^ou 
all rny lives,” said Musrailcl 
“ \ll m> life, 1 mean, 

( oiildn'i vou wisli to line 
me ^ ' 

“ 1 dont think I want to,” 
said the Piinctss, doubtfull) 

“ I hen I must have tlu 
jt \M 1 III find some way yet 
of making you love me, and 
then )()U shall hau» it foi 
t \ tr and t vti ” 

“11 1 loved )ou,” said 
sht, “ I suppose I shouldn’l 
mind }()ur having ted hair 
and i red fiKt and led lais 
and rid hands, should I ? * 

“ Not a bit,” said the 
an her, c hu rfullv 

She stood there, ivvesting 
the rnagie |< wel round amjf 
lound on hei Ro)al finger. 

‘‘ I suppose it\ more iiu 
])oilant than anv thing else 
to love some one ’ she 
said 

“ Much,” said lu 
“Will, then,” said she, 
“Imt aie )oii the sort of 
jaison 1 ought to lovt ?” 

“ No,” said hi. “ I m ru3# 
hair good enough foi ^o4 
But thtn nobody is ' 


“ I hat’s me e i f you, 
how. ’ she said “Til do ik 
I wisli I loved you ” | 

There was a silctire THienfe 
Pandora said, “ Nothings 
happened I don’t love you. 

I feel just the same as uauab 
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Your hair and hands and face and ears are 
redder than ever. Youll excuse my candour, 
worft you ? 

“Then there’s nothing for it but for me to 
wish not to love you,” said Muscadel, “ for 
I really can’t bear loving you to this desperate 
degree when you don^t care a snap of your 
Royal fingers for me. Lend me the jewel a 
moment. You shall have it back. If you 
don’t care for me I don’t want to care for 
anything. I’ll live and die a red-faced, red- 
eared, red-haired, red-handed archer, so I 
will,” 

The Princess lent him the jewel ; and he 
wished, and waited. Then — 

“ It’s no good,” he said, “ I adore you as 
much as ever. More, if possible.” 

“Ah, I see,” said the Princess; “there is 
one thing that the magic ring won’t touch. I 
suppose that’s love. H ow funny ! ” 

“ I don’t think it’s funny at all,” said he. 
“ I suppose really it’s because you’re not the 
sort of person that could love the sort of 
person I am,” 

“Well, then,” said she, “I’ll wish 1 was the 
sort of person who could, 1 won’t be made a 
silly of by a stupid magic jewel. Only let me 
call my father, because goodness knows what 


sort of person the person who dould love 
you would be like, /can’t imagine anyone 
who could 1 ” 

“ You may be as cruel as you like now,” 
said Muscadel, “if only somehow or other 
you’ll get to love me afterwards. I will call 
the King.” 

So he went to the door and shouted : — 

“Hi, your Majesty ! Step this way for a 
moment, will you, please ? ” 

And His Majesty stepped. 

“ Look here, daddy,” said the Princess, 
“ I’m real Princess size again, so give me a 
kiss I ” 

When this was done she said very quickly, 
and before the King could stop her, “ 1 
wish I was the kind of person that could 
love this archer.” 

And then and there, before the horrified 
eyes of the other two, the Princess turned 
into the kind of person who could love the 
archer. 

“ Bless my soul and body ! ” said * the 
King, turning purple. 

“ Oh, my heart ! ” said Muscadel, turning 
white. 

For the kind of person the Princess had 
changed into was a blowzy, froiizy dairy- 
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maid, with oily black hair and shining red 
cheeks, and little black eyes like the currant 
eyes in gingerbread pigs. Her hands were 
fat and red, and her feet would not bear 
looking at for a moment. 

** Good old Muscadel ! ” said the dairymaid 
that Pandora had turned into; “now well be 
rrfarried and live as happy as two mice in a 
cheese ! 

“Never in this world,” cried Muscadel, 
snatching the ring from her hand, which was 
not manners, but we must remember that he 
was very much upset. He snatched the ring 
and he rushed out of the room and out of the 
palace, and when he got to the archers* 
quarters he flung himself fac'e down among 
the rushes on the floor, and lay there till his 
comrades began to mock him and even to 
kick him as he lay ; and then he got up and 
fought them with his red fists, one down, 
t’other come on, till seven of them had owned 
that they did not want any more. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” said the King in his 
palace ; “ Td rather have had you flower-fairy 
size for life than like this. We must get 
back the jewel and make you into your old 
self.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the dairymaid 
Princess. “ 1 never was so happy in my life. 
I love that lovely archer, and if Pm a 
Princess you can order him to marry me, and 
he*ll have to.” 

“Lackaday!” said tlie King. “Dairy- 
maids don’t seem to love like Princesses do.** 

“ I dare say not,’* said she, “but we know 
our own minds. 1 tell you I’m happy, 
governor, and I’ll stay as I am.” 

The dairymaid Princess called for cold 
pork and cheese and beer, and, having had 
quite enough of all three, she went to bed in 
the Princess’s green and white bedroom. 

Now, when all the arc'hers had gone to 
sleep poor Muscadel stole out and wandered 
through the palace gardens, and looked at the 
white fountains rising and falling in the 
moonlight. He .saw the white lilies sleeping 
standing up, just like real live sentinels. He 
saw the white peacocks roosting in the yew 
trees, and the white swans cuddled up among 
the reeds by the lake. He went hither and 
thither through the cold white beauty of the 
night, and he thought and thought, but he 
could not think any thought that was worth 
the trouble of thinking. 

And at last he sat down on a marble bench 
and very nearly wished that he were dead. 
Not quite, of course, because people very 
seldom do that ; and if he had there would 
have been an end to this story. 


The silence and the moonlighi soothed 
him, his poor brain felt clearer ami brigliter, 
and at last he had the sense to say* without 
at all knowing that he was saying ajiy thing 
sensible : — 

“ I wish I was clever.” 

And instantly he wa.s. 

The change was so great, so sudden* and 
so violent that it nearly choked him. He 
drew two or three diflkult breaths, and then 
he said : — 

“ Oh, 1 see ! How stupid of me 1 ! wish 
I were the kind of person the real Princess 
could love.” 

And he felt his body change. He gtew 
thinner and his face seemed to grow a diftetrnt 
shape. He hastened to the lake and Icatied 
over it, and saw by the moonlight the 
flection of his own face in the water. It was 
not j)articularly hand.some, but he was wot 
ashamed of the deep-set eye.s, largish nose, 
and firm lips and chin. 

“ So that’s the sort of man she could Uive ! *’ 
he said, and went home to bed like a sensible 
fierson. 

Early in the morning he went out into the 
palace garden, and it was not all grey atwl 
white as it had betm thi^ night before, with 
moonlight and white lilies, but goUl and red, 
with sunshine and roses, and hollyhocks and 
carnations. 

He went and waited under the Prinoe«s’« 
window, for he had grown clever enough to 
know that the Princess, since she was now a 
dairymaid, would be up awake betimes. 
And sure enough the greim silk curtiiins 
were firesently drawn back, and the drowsy, 
blowzy, frouzy face of the dairymaid looketl 
out. 

“Halloa!” she said to Muscadel, among the 
roses., “ what are jvm up to ? ’* 

“ 1 am the archer you love,” said Muscadel, 
among the roses. 

“ Not you,” she said. 

“ But indeed ! ” said he, 

“ Lawks ! ” said the dairymaid. 

“Don’t you love me like this?” said 
Muscadel. 

“ Not a bit,” .said she ; “ go along, do. 
You’ve got a face as long as a Addle, and 1 
never could abide black liair.” 

“ I’m going to stay like this,” .saidi he. 

“Then what’s to tecome of me?” sho 
a.sked, and waited for an answer with her 
mouth half open. 

“ I’ll tell you,” said Muscadel “You can 
stay as you are all your life, and go on lovinf 
an archer who isn’t anywhere at all, or lil 
lend you the magic jewel, and then y<*u can 
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change back into the Princess. And when 
you^le the Princess, youll love me ever so 
much more than you ever loved the archer.'* 
“Humph!" said the dairymaid, fingering 
the Princess's pearl necklace. “Well, if 
my dear archer really isn't any more, any- 

Where As you say, the really important 

•thing is to love someone." Although she 
was a dairymaid she had the sense to see 
that. “ Give me the jewel," she said. 

He threw it up, and she caught it over- 
hand, put it on, and said : — 

“ I wish I was the Princess again." 

And there was thj Princess leaning out of 
the window and covering her face with her 
hands. 


And she leaned out to answer him. 

I'hey were married the very next day, and 
everyone in the kingdom, rich and poor, had 
roast beef and plum pudding for dinner. 

And as soon as the wedding was oyer 
Muscadel and his bride went down to the 
lake, and he threw the magic jewel far, far 
out. It gleamed redly as it flew through the 
sunlit air and with a tiny splash sank in the 
lake, and there it is to this day. You might 
try to find it one of these days when you 
have nothing better to do. I dare say you 
often feel that you would like to change from 
what you are into something else, and, for 
anything I know, it 


“ Look at mo," 
said Muscadel; 
“am I the sort of 
person you could 
love?" 

“I don't know," 
said Pandora, 
peeping at him 
between her rosy 
finger-tips. “ You 
had better ask 
papa," 

“ I'd rather ask 
you," said Mus- 
cadel, as he 
climbed up the 
palace ivy and 
leaned in at her 
window-sill to ask 
her. 
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might be a very good 
thing for you, and for 
the rest of the world. 

But Pandora and 
Muscadel were so 
happy at belonging to 
each other that they 
never wished to 
change at all, so 
they did not want 
] the magic ring, and 

that is why they 
threw it away. For, 
as all good house- 
keepers know, 
it is very foofish 
to keep useless 
things about — 
just to litter the 
house up. 


‘*‘G!VK mk the jewei.*‘ she said.** 



A Boiling Kettle and a IVorking Steamboat Made of Pajietf ^ 

Bt Louis Nikola. 


HERE seems no limit to the 
amount of amusement to be 
derived from a simple piece of 
paper by the expenditure of 
varying degrees of ingenuity in 
the ways of folding, cutting, 
or what not. Herein we present to our 
readers two examples of widely different 
natures probably the most remarkable things 
of their kind to be found. 

A PRACTICAl. KEl'TT.E FROM A SHEET 
OF J'APER. 

In the first we have a novel form of 
kettle, which, though j)roduced by no more 
substantial process than the folding of a 
simple square of paper, will so far justify its 
claim to practical utility as to actually serve 
in Ijoiling a small (juantity of water over the 
flame of a candle. 

Eirst to make the kettle : 

'fake a scjuare of fairly stout paper — a 
piece of notepajicr, cartridge paiier, or 
wrapping jiaper will do -of any c'onvenient 
size, and commence by folding it across each 
diagonal and each axis, well marking *all the 
creases and opening out Hat again. 

Fig. 1 shows the creases so marked. 

Then fold as in f ig. 6, a development 


which is reached by the sucOe.ssive .stngifs 
shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 — />., the squiire 
is folded in halves (Idg. 2), and the |)oiliorts 
contained within the triangles A I> (" mul 
BCE are folded inside. 

Having reached this ])oint (Fig. 6) fold up 
the corners A and B tt> the centre (!. 

Turn over, and fold the two renmittittg 
corners A^ and B'-also to C in the Hiuue 
way. d'his gives h'ig. 7. 

Now open out again one of the four 
corners whu'h have just be<'n turiK‘d up to 
the centre, as in Fig.* 8, and rc fold it on a 
line parallel with the nanaining turned down 
edge on that side, and at about the disUnuv 
therefrom indicat(‘d by tlui dotted line in that 
figure. This will bring it into the pcLsition 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Insert the fingers at O, and pull over that 
corner, making the new folds i^urked by tin* 
dotted lines till it takes the position illustrated 
in Fig. JO. 

Turn the pointed end over upon itself 
in E"ig. 1 1. 

Then fold in jaecisely the same way the 
corner on the corresponding half of the same^ 
side, after which turn ovtT and similarly tioM 
the two turned-uf) (‘orners upon tint other 
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The folds will then present, on both sides, 
the appearance of Fig. 12. 

Raise the two free points, P J*, Fig. 12, 
on both sides, hold each pair closely together, 
and pull gently. A small aperture will be 
seen at the top. Still 
using the projecting 
points as handles, blow 
vigorously into this aper- 
ture, at the same time 
carefully pulling a{)art the 
two sides. In this way a 
substantial square paper 
box is developed, which 
is to serve as our kettle. 

Flatten the bottom a 
little, as may be neces- 
sary, and pinch the sides 
and angles intd shape if 
needful, and the impro- 
vised kettle will appear as 
in Fig. 13. 


Me^nsmust 
be provided 
for the suspend 
siori of the 
kettle/' If a 
gas or electric 
light bracket or 
pe'nclant is 
handy,* the 
simplest plan 
is to hang it 
therefrom by a 
couple of 
strings. Make 
a hole through 
each of the j 
pairs of pro- | 
jecting points, 

1 r 14. 

pass the end of 

one string through each, and make it fast ; then 
hang by the strings at a height which will bring 
the bottom of the kettle just over the flame. 

Without such accommodating fixture at 
hand a support 

may be quickly ~ 

contrived 
with a piece of 
stout brass or 
copper wire. 

Fig. 14 shows j 
a support fixed 
direct on to 
the cundle it- 
self, and is self- 
explanatory. 

, Another 
form of sup- 
port is shown in igs. 1 5 and 16. A long 
|)iece of wire will be required. Bend it 
first as in Fig. 15, 

and then turn down the 

three arms; forrtjing a 
tripod upon which 
the kettle will stand, as 
in Fig. 16. 

Water may be 
poured into the paper 
kettle by way of the 
aperture in the top ; it 
may be one-third or half 
filled. 

Light the candle be- 
neath, and in a few 
' minutes the water within 
the paper kettle will be 
boiling merrily. 


n 


FIG. WKII KSTTt.e lk>irtjilNG OVER A 





kfitlle-vof., ••ov©rlapp^’'''4'd^ -',^’1^'^- ^«ii^nwipi4 

..y^tpicr, ati4'l>9i!ing'''V»tl^jjth<wein,tfee;;*'««der^'fdd»»ig;^k^s8'3t^^4j^»4iU^^ d^. 

fflay feiil 'mclined to ,!expentoeijt ;i^Jii. 4paper and bnhginrf '''lthei lin^^ d ^^.' 


As ^foVe, the first recidireiJj^t jnxtapdsitlori %ith C 1). i'hen jwW 

‘ die corner %ht over t»ndprtfs«( 

fiat. The ftikUi ittHSJ^ry td 


steatnbdst- 

^will . b? a perfectly square 
J)ie?6 pf stUf paper. In this 
most convenient size 
iilll be thirteen inches each 
way. 

First fold the square across 
both diagonals to find the 
exact centre. Open out again, 
leaving the creases marked as 
^hown in Fig, 17. 

Then fold down the four 
corners to the centre, as in 
Fig. 18. 

Fold across the vertical 
dotted lines of that figure, 
bringing the sides A li] and 
D to the ( entral line of 
the square — h'ig. 19. 

Next pull out the ('orners 
at the upper and lower ends 
of the ohlong figure presented, 
as in Fig. 20. * 

Double across the dotted 
line of the last figure backwards^ bringing 
the two points together as in Fig. 21. 

Insert the two thumbs at A A and pull the 




execute the entih3 q|WUion 
are indicated by this 
dotted lines, and the posit Soh 
in which the fxipcr is 
thereby is represented in 
22. Turn the paper over 
and repeat the process ott the 
opposite side, wdth the result 
shown in Fig. 23. 

'rhen, folding across the 
dotted lines, bring the three 
[)oinls <lown to the i’cntie, 
as in Fig. 24. 

'This also has to be <louo 
on both sides. 

Next fold the upper hall" 
of the s(]uare down bn to 
the lower half, as indicatctl 
by the* dotted line of Fig. 44. 

rurn over, and repeat <»n 
the re\erse side, when the 
various folds will have assumet| the appear 
anee sketched in lug. 25. 

lake the two siiles tnarked S and SL 





in ea^ hand, between the Iffigem and thurnbi 
and it will be found, by t?ulling gtindy apart; 
ttiit shallow box with overhanging 

daps on two sides will be prodnoetl? iti 

1% 26, 
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NoWy pressing upon the two 
opposite sides marked in 
this figure — the two without the 
overhanging flaps force them 
inwards until their upper edges 
He flat against the lower ; in 
other words, making them col- 
lapse towards the centre and so 
flattening the box altogether. 

To make this quite clear, the 
folds at this point, as seen by 
examining the end of the flattened 
box, are shown in Fig. 27. 

The next step is to make the 
flaps F F' each revolve, as upon 
a ])ivot, along the doited lines 
P P, P P, bringing th(Mn from 
the upper to the under side. 

This will be found facile upon creasing what 
was formerly the bottom of the box on lines 
('orresponding to the ones P and P 
in the figure. 

The directions of the folds are indicated 
by the dotted lines 
and arrow points in 
Fig. 27, and the posi- 
tion of the visible 
folds, viewed from the 
top, after the revolu- 
tion of the sides, is 
shown in F'ig. 28. 

All that remains to 
be done is to double 
the square figure 
across the dotted line, as in Fig, 29 ; then, 
seizing the parts corresponding to 1 ) I) of 
that figure between the thumb and fingers of 
each hand, pull 
gently apart, and 
the craft will 
slowly reveal 
itself. 

Fig. 30 shows 
the figure fully 
developed. 

Having con- 
structed the boat, 
the next pro- 
cedure is to pro- 
vide the means of propulsion. The motive 
power is steam, but the engine to be pro- 
vided is of the simplest. 

'Phe boiler takes the somewhat unusual 
form of an empty egg-shell. I'ake an egg, 


make a pin-hole at the small 
end and a larger hole at the 
other. Blow through the smaller 
hole until the shell is emptied. 
Then half fill the shell with 
water, and close the larger hole 
by means of sealing-wax. 

Place in the bottom of ,the 
boat the lid of a small refund 
tin box, or, failing this, a ])or- 
tion of the shell of a used egg, 
cut down to a, convenient depth 
and secured in position, if 
necessary, with a touch of seal- 
ing-wax. Into this put a small 
ball of cotton - wool saturated 
with methylated spirit. 

Set light to the spirit and 
place the egg in position over it, with the 
small end ('ontaining the pin-hole pointing 
across one end of the boat, as in Fig. 31. 
If a scpiare of })a])er of the dimensions 
given at the outset be used it will be found 
that the egg will rest 
comfortably in posi- 
tion without other 
support. Float the 
boat upon the sur- 
face of a basin or 
tub of water, and so 
soon as the water in 
the egg-shell begins 
to boil the steam will 
rush under pressure 
from the liny aperture, and by force of 
impact with the atmosphere will propel 
the boat in the opposite direction. 

By fixing a 
small cardboard 
or stiff paper 
rudder — by 
means of ft stout 
pin — to the 
“ stern of the 
boat, and adjust- 
ing it to a suit- 
a b 1 e angle, 
the vessel may 
be made to take 
a circular course and spin gaily round the 
tub or bath in which it may be launched. 
The motion will continue until either the 
water in the boiler or the source of heat 
becomes exhausted. 





<j. 30. 



no. 31. “THE FAJ'I'K MOAT GOING AHEAD l»NDER FUEL STEAM. 
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ONLY A TURNIP! 

The above series of amusinj; pictures represents a freak -turnip, which is made to assume as m mv pari^ 
as a clever character-actor. 1 hev were sent to u.s by Mr. 0o%^e Paterson, of Aberdeen, t he lu nip 
crown in the grounds of the “ Kingseat Asylum’’ in that city, and presentwl by the supeimle-^ luit, Uf, 
Angus, to our contributor, to vrho&e ingenuity and skill in photography the results are due. 






Curiosities. 

Copyright 190s by George Ncwnes, Limited 

[fVe shall he tj^/aa ta imitte Confnhuttons to this section ^ and to pay f 01 such as aie accepted 

miliHrv arroutrementb generally It was made, ut 
tluir spart time, by ihe cavalrymen of the tifth 
Hegimcnt, Philadelplpa, and is now used as a ‘mas- 
cot,’ tojning ihe rtgimcnt good luck ” — Mr W N 
Jcnnin^**, 1 hiUdclphu 

nm M)^MS AND IHI UATTIF or WAThRldo 
“ 1 St nd >ou a rurious photo taken out here Most 
of \ lu i( \dt rs will ha\< htard tht story ‘ How Bill 




\dams Won the 
I B iltk of Waterloo ’ 
Shortly after my 
iriual in I runantle, 

I thirteen years ago I 
rcdttd this picrt it a 
s>cnl cntcrtunmcnt, 
and \t Its close w is 
iskcd by i touplc of 
old pensioners if I 
hid really met old 
Bill Adims before he 
died T icplied that 
tlie old gentleman 
only existed m ima^i 
nation surp«ise 

can be im igintd tvlieit 
thcytoldmcthal hehad 
aelually rei>ided here 
and was buned ip the 
jg^l remeteiry At the 
nrst opportttmty I went 
<mt mih my osimera 
and tobk a photo, of 
the headstone ”^Mr* 
H E Wdi^on, Ttt 
manUe, W Axistrahtt. 






forlorn 
it became a 
for old ^ns anti 
The photograph kinte*- ] 
re$img aa fchovrtng llte 
spile-fehce canir4 
a{m(N$t to Ua utimwt 
limits, spitefeoM 
being baiU along ontj 
side tmly of a piece «*f 
property, whereas thia 
one romplctelyenrlof^cd 
on three sidoa ihe^ 


land it was tpeant to 


A REMARKABLE “ SPITE-FENCE." 

** Fences erected for the unainiahle 
purpose of cutting off the sunlight 
from a neighbour’s house or of ob- 
structing the view are somewhat 
common in San Francisco, the law’ 
of California permilting a man who 
owms property to build pretty nearly 
what he likes, how'cver unsightly and 
objectionable, on it. The best-known 
and most picturesque of all llie spile- 
fences of San Francisco w'as erected 
by Charles Crocker, an obstinate, self- 
made man, who became very wealthy 
by his connection with the first rail- 
road into California. At n cerlain 
stage in his career (h*ocker decided 
to build a house on that part of 
California Street known as ‘Nob 
IJill,^ and, desiring to avoid close 
contact with the po ailaee, deter- 
mined to occupy a whole block. 
But a small lot in the block was 
owned by a Mr. Vung, who was 
satisfioil w'ith his house and wished 
to remain in it. To all Oncker's 
offers to buy he replied that the pro- 
perty was not for sale. At la.st, 
wearied out, he named a piic’e at 



injure.’* — l^fr# Arthbi 
Inkersley, San FrUncisca 

PARKOTS' NESTS. 

‘ ‘ 'PhiH photograph was takett riR tbp 
Cross River, Southern Nigeria, Wi’sl 
Afric’a. The branches nf the lofty pabn 
tree are thickly encrusted with the 
nests of a small yellow parrot. Th»}H‘ 
birds (ptickly tlestroy the tree in this 
mamur. Tornadoes cause great 
havoc amon^ these lilUe aerial (?olo« 
nies.” - A Distant Contributor. 


THF* HITKR BIT. 

“My photograph shows h(>w a lag 
sea bass ‘ got stuck’ on a rock cod- 
Mr. 11. C. C'wliy, of tin? tug //vtfv/t/ 
C., was fishing in Fuget Sound ami 
got a I'od on the line, lie was mdl 
ing it in when lie felt a sudden jerk, 
and the fish seemed to have grt)wn in 
a moment to tremendous size. 
a hard struggle he dragged the fidi to 
the surfiice, and found thnt a large ^ 
bass had attempted to swallow the 
cod, but had l>een unable io get it 
more than halbway d<iwn.^’ — Mr* 
Asahel Curtis, care of 
XfHa'i'y Seattle, Washington. 


which the lot might be 
bought. This, how- 
ever, was higher than 
the^ millionaire cared to 
pay. Instead of buying 
the property he built 
on three sides of it a 
high fence, which shut 
out the light and air and 
eventually compelled 
the dwner to move 
away. From -the gatr- 
den of Crotikfer’s, -house 
the fence looked ibujte • 
pretty, ' 

wit}t roses, l^ppey^oifli^J: 
and trailing ' plantW 
Long after the Yiittlg 
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THE FAIRY WAND OF WlMEk. 

“This photo, was taken wlnlc I was in Switzer- 
land at a place near Chateau d’Oex, and the 
effect was caused hy the luirstinj^ of one of the 
water-pipes which supply Lausanne, the 
water rushing through the pipe with such 
force that wdien it came to the hurst pan it 
w'as sent flying into the air, wlierc it gradu- 
ally froze and formed itself intci this huge 
mass of ice, with the most lovely shades of 
green and blue all through it. The sun was 
getting much w'arrner before 1 left, and wa-, 
thawing it so rapidly that the water was 
bursting out at the lop, making a most 
lovely fairy-like fountain, though its propoi- 
tions were anything hut fairy-like, as may 
l)C seen hy comparing its size with that of 
the gentleman in (he foreground, who is 
nearly six feet in height.” — Miss FitzCcrald, 

Orchard House, Clondalkin, co. Duldin. 

DUCK DECOYS. 

“ Shooting wild cluck is one of the favour- 
ite sports in the United States. To attract 
the fowTw’ithin range <if the gun a flock of 
W'ooden imitations called ‘decoys' are placed in the 
water. They so nearly resemble the live birds that the 


latter, seeing them on the water, come to meet them 
and are then shot down. This picture .shows a flock 
of imitation birds, also the curious boat used by the 
hunter. It rests flat on the .surface of the water, and 
he lies in a hole made in the centre of it, surrounded 
by the decoys, but completely bidden from the birds 
in the air.”- Mr. B. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 

• . 

WATER FORCED THl^UUGH CiLASS. 

“The glass globe shown in this photograph 
is a buoy such as is used l>y codfish and halifmt 
fishermen off Cape Flattery, on the Wa.shington 
coast. In thO cod-fishing the buoy is attached 
to the nets to keep them taut in tlie water. In 
the halibut - fishing the buoys are attached to 
the lines from wdiich the hooks arc su.spended. 
This buoy was one, hov\evcr, of a number that were 
attached lO the cable of a halibut schooner at anchor 
in one hiimlred and sixty fathoms of water. The 
purpose of tliese buoys is to keep the cable attached 
to the anchor off tht* rocks, so that it shall not 
become W'^firn through by chafing. The peculiar 
phenomenon, however, is that this globe, which was 
full of air, w'as hermetically scaled before being 
attached to the anchor cable. After it had been in 
the water several days, and the anchor was weighed 
and brought to the surface, it was found that the buoy 



was four-fifths full of water. The ex])lanalion given is 
that, at a depth of one hundred and sixty fathoms, the 

pressure of the water 
so great ihat the 
' water was forced 
j through tht^ pores of 



layman, may seem in- 
credible, but it i.s a fact 
nevertheless, and one 
lliat has been demon- 
strated by Government 
scientists on the Great 
Lakes. There a gla:^ 
globe, one foot in dia- 
meter, was sunk to a 
depth of two hundred 
fathoms, and when 
brought to the surface 
three days later it was 
entirely filled with 
water. Mr. Asahel 
Curtis, care of 
Intelligeiicfr, Seattle, 
Washirurtori. 
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WHAT IS I'J'Y 

“This pholoj^mpli was taken in ahayficld at Low 
Moor dtirinj; the summer. T he object in the centre 
is not a tiee, !)Ut a man with his arms full t)f hay 
in the act of dropping it on the group around.”- Mr. 
J. Ilemsv^orth, 144, North Street, Leeds. 


I fAj/ ’ 








leads up to the old Roman camp and the White Horse 
rut in the side of the hill Kingston Lisle, Rerks.'''- 
The Rev. C. folcham, Sunninghill Village, A.s<'ot* 

PI.AYJNc; THK MON. 

“ I saw, a month or .m> agt), in one of tho 
mnnbers of Tiiic Sj'RAND, an article on Easier^ 
pastimes, among them the CTiineso game of ‘ pla)ing 
the lion.’ I now send you a j)hoto. of the gante in 
progress as played in ibe streets of Canton. - ‘M** 
K. Thurlow Leeds, ICyeluny, IVterborongh. 




WHEKIC WOMEN ARE STRONG. 

“Your readers would probably be in- 
clined to doubt the remarkable fact that 
women are still used, in the mklst of civi- 
Jized life, as beast. s of burden, were it not 
for the snap-shot which I send you. The 
inhabitants of the village of Andorno, in 
Switzerland, have a curious way of carry- 
ing the sick, w'hen a change to a dif- 
ferent part of the country is thought 
advisable. The above photograph shows 
a woman ^^carrying her mtUlier on her 
shoulders in the peculiar cradle used for 
this purpose. These women are very 
strong, and perhaps that is why the men 
carry the lighter burden.” — Mr. W. Cottu, 
Ayme.stry, Scarisbrick Road, Southport, 







■■■'roouN^J ;^l 
, vPASSBiES .-' 

My$!Rlf «iKt a 
friend wei^^’ #itking 
on the pier with 
out camera, and, 
thinking that we 
would have a 
little amuse- . 
ment at the || 
expense of the 
.people passing, w& 
stuck on the deck 
of the pier a 
penny stamp. We 
then took snap- 
shots of the people 
who tried to pick 
it up, and the 
effect was delightful — for us,” — Mr. F. TalUrsall, 
40, Tosson Terrace, llcalon, Ncwcastlc-on-'l yne. 




’'r^mmlv dver 
wvlithdv*’^ 
rAllen.- 

‘‘I jfeen^ yot| a 
curious photo- 
graph .which ' I 
took of my bed- 
room. I dhis- 
covered when 
going into my , 
room that all the*, 
paper had peeled , 
off the ceiling 
and was lying 
all over the fur* . 
nit lire and bed. 
This mishap wasr 
caused by the very damp weather.” — Mr. Geo. F. 
IVrcival, “ W^oodlands,” Woodlands Pk., Altrincham. 


A FLORAb Cl.OCK. 

“ The largest and, in some respects, one of 
the most cudous timepieces ever designed was 
seen in OT^rounds of the WoiUr.s Fair at 
St. Lodis. It was a gigantic clock, the 
minute-hand alone being over thirty feel 
in length. The dial was composed entirely 
of foliage and flowers, the numerals of 
the houns being indicated l>y dark-coloured 
flowers on a groundwork of very light 
green foliage. The hands of the clock re- 
volved by water power, controlled by elec- 
tric mechanism in the little building whirli 
is seen in the centre of the picture, 'i lie 
hour and halfhour periods were struck <»n 
a bell suspended from a little tower set at 
the edge of the dial. This photograph was 
taken at eleven minutes past two in the 
aftermwm, and .shows when the minute-lumd 












LAFAYETTE. 

And' the story of 'i he man who was his FliSUtt 

By Max Pemherton. 





CHAPTER VI. 

HONOR ('.RIMSHAW. 

F it had not been designed in 
God’s good {)rovidencc tliat 
M. dc Lafayette should arrive 
safely in America, and that 
I should write down these 
memories of my friendship, 
,th6 place of our misfortune certainly would 
:j |i4Ve been the ' great Atlantic Ocean, and the 
'instruments, those two fine frigates which 
passed by us so closely that we could see the 
, officers upon their ciuarter-decks. 

Consider how little the English likc'd this 
voyage upon which we had embarked. Here 
was one of the t.uest arisUxTats of I'Vance 
ready to give his life for that which he believed 
to Iks the justice of the Americ'an cause. 1'he 
goo^ wishes of his countrymen went with 
him lH!Oj)le a^\ailed him. 

Could he have been secured and ('arried 
back to Paris, the FreiK’h King had no alter- 
native but to clap him in prison ; for they 
w^ould tell you that France was at peace with 
England, and that she owed it to her ])acinc 
‘intentions to display animosity towards 
,M. d^ Lafayette. So enemies awaited him 
upon ' all sides, and none more bitter 
thian upon the decks of Lord Howe’s 
ships, which were then abreast of us and had 
\ tower a boat to take every man jack 

ISiaLsailied in Za Victoire, I doubt if he had 
; peril even at St. Jean de Luz. 

LS the end of all our hopes,” 
tfl me very quietly while we watched 
^ together. I had no answ'er to 

left it to the rascal of a 
dying to be adone with 


to make my port. You can.CCiitf^t tni?* 
Mar<|uis, but I will not lift i «jAve 

that dog of a l)ut<'lunan, thOqglX'tWfy hang 
him out of hand. Ixi us be plain \vhh on<^ 
another, for it is (juite time we to an. 

understanding,’’ ... 

“ Aye,” said I, ‘‘and litTe^s (he 
coming aboard to have aif Un<jlti|itariding 
u]X)n his own acaount. I..et lis’ 
brave words again, captain, ’yoh , ^ 
so loud before my friend 
and, by all the i)ovviTs, nqt ol 

hearing. Nay, speak up, fm 
it will Ix^ a j)retty arguinent”:' . ^ 

He turned as pale as a 
joinder, and the rest of us Wept tp tW 
way to watch tlu' cutter row , in, ; Wi 

she had been in gt tting to tte jqlMho 

wreck, she bad pickcxl 
the drowning people, and of One Wfits 

a woman, another the very meeIte»t4oaking 
pirate that T ever ('la])ped my eyb$ Upon, iM. 
the third so gaunt a iellf)W and yet io^mwy 
in his \cry misery that I laughed |ttou4 at. the 
sight of him. ^ | Y;, 

“It’s my old friend. Gad 
his sister, by all tliat’s lucky,” 

“ Not Mr. C Irimsbaw of Pl|ila4?lphia i 
M. dc Lafayette, h^d fieajfil me tflk of 
him. - 

“ No other,” said I ; “ such k man to hmh 
at that his own father won’t ;havb, in the 
house. He’ll ne\‘er drownV pbt, h4 
ocean choked over He Wliji croissii^ 

the seas after me, no doubt of 'Y . h 
“A nd he will ha^v^ ne^ iVdin Amerit:| 
ibr us.” , ;y, , 5 

I did not stop to tbll binS; 

I0an 


a course, to the^ v-tot of good the news fK),rri 
'to br(ieti^^'Say^ apriaion in FmniSe .ijfpWy | 


tndi^ "'wwi'itie' ’BlSc^V '’.M<»deC wS' Wit, I 
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just as though it had been in , Philadelphia, 
and nbt here upon the great bosom of the 
Atlantic Qcean, In turn he looked me tip- 
and down, first at the fiine clothes and 
manner I had 
got in Paris, 
then at the 
officers in their 
brave gold lace, 
and sayS he, 

“ Am I alive or 
dead? Is it 
Zaida Kay or 
his spirit?” and 
upon that, as 
the habit went, 
he moaYied 
aloudand cried, 

“ Oh, Lord, let 
me not mistake 
this pirate man 
for Zaida Kay 
that was in 
rightecfiisness*” 

At which they 
all laughed out 
and even the 
Marquis^ was 
amused. 

“ I congratu- 
late you upon 
ypur good 
luck, Mr. Grit^P- 
shaw,*' said M. 
de Lafayette. 

** We did not 
believe tliat 
manycould live 
from the wreck. 

This lady, I 
understand, is 
your sister. 

She is welcome 
aboard, and we 
will do the best 
for her, al- 
though our own 
case is . not 
much better.” 

“ Let your Excellency take heart,” rejoined 
(iad, with the, longest face a man c-an pull. 
“You ho salt where the bread goes. 

As for ,my Sister,, 'tis she, I think, though 
much'bumbled by the water, which, Heaven 
knows, may be a blessing to us all. Come 
•forward, Honor, and speak to his Excellency, 
if you've breath in your system, which I 
dpubt.” 

Such a fresh, bright little body,, she was ; 
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but so white, and wet^ ^right^ned, that 
scarcely did I recognise Hohpf Grimsh^^ as 
she stood there before tis tryitig^o speak her 
gratitude, but too dreadfully ^^say a 

single >ybrd but 
to me alone. 

“Oh, Zaida, 
Zaida ! " ^he 
said, in tekrs \ 
“ and is it to 
America that, 
your ship is 
carrying us ? ” 
“Why, yes,'^ 
said 1 ; “if King 
George over 
yonder has no- 
thing to say 
against it.” 

“ And I shall 
see my home 
again ? ” ! 

“Heaven 
grant it.” 

“Then never 
will 1 believe 
that Gad is not 
the greatest 
coward in all 
I'hiladclpbia. 
Such talkingsof 
perils and 
o ni e n s and 
signs ! Surely, 
Zaida, if lie had 
not held the 
captain in talk 
an hour at din- 
ner yesterday 
this great sor- 
r C3 w would 
never have 
come upon 
them at all. Oh, 
could they but 
bit his tongue!” 

“Well,” says 
I, “^tis lucky be 
has no French, 

and they’ll not understand a word of it. Come 
down now and let the people below do what 
they can for you in the cabin. My poor little 
Honor, this is a day of meeting truly. But 
we'll laugh at it in America,” f pht th, for I 
would not have had her down at heart. 

They found a cabin for her below and I 
went up to the quarter-deck again. The two 
great frigates were still sailing almost abreast 
of us, their cutters searching for people from 
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the wreck. I had no notion why they did 
not j^nd a boat to board us; nor could I find 
a , rea^.? It seamed the most marvellous 
thing alive that they should be within two 
hundred yards of the man they had been 
sent from England to hunt down, and^yet so 
deceived by the situation that the truth of 
it ’uever entered their heads. As for our 
rascally captain, he would have signalled to 
them willingly enough, I do believe, but for 
honest Bedaulx, who had his cutlass ready 
to his hand, and such a voice and manner 
that he would have scared King (leorge 
himself. 

‘‘And luclcy for you,'’ he was saying to the 
captain when I came up “and lucky for 
you that I learned rny flags upon the deck of 
an honest French shi]). Do as I bid you, 
sir, or by the blue water below us J’ll write 
my* name on your ugly fa^e. We are a 
French ship bound for the Harbadoes. 'J'he 
vessel they seek is yonder on the sky-line. 
Let your flags tell them that. And be sliarp 
about it, sir, for 1 am not a patient man.'’ 

No need, truly, that he should have told 
the fellow that, I have seen Bedaulx in 
many moods, laughing under his bristling 
moustachios or crying like a girl for all the 
laughter he feigned ; but never have 1 seen 
him so dangerous as in that hour of our mis- 
fortunes, when the frigates appeared to ha\e 
us and our liberty to be a thing of ycf^enlay. 
In the half of a minute, said I, the caj)tain 
will be a dead man. And if that happens, 
what then ? Will his death save us from 
an Englisli prison or worse? J could not 
believe that it would do so. 

“ He’ll have his way,” said I to the 
Marquis; “but what then? If they have ' 
eyes in their heads, they will spy us out with 
their glasses. You were wiser below, .sir; 
for some upon those ship.s must surely know 
you.” 

He shook his head, but did not budge 
from his quarter-deck. 

“ I doubt that they know of our sailing,” 
ht rejoined, with his habitual composure. 

“ Had they done so, their cutters would 
have boarded us by this time. Let Bedaulx 
have his way. A child’s trick is better than 
a man’s sometimes. And they will be greedy 
after the pirates,” he added, with a smile. 

I iShrugged my shoulders and held my 
tongue. Had our position been less 
hazardous, a man might have laughed at 
the scurvy captain, doling out his flags one 
by one like a miser his pennies. As for the 
others, the doubt and uncertainty of it made 
them appear almost indifferent to the issue. 


They weife tiling’ I lifttppniiej 

that it was a game for children, to dteeWd 
children only ; and thejf’ followed flag, 
as it ran upward tipOn the with wonder^ 
ing eyes, their mouths agape and their faeas' 
stolid. When the signal; had ; been 
we all turi-ted our gaze toward/ thc frigatea 
and waited awhile in as indescribable a 
of anxiety as men have known Upon a hIiIjVj 
deck. Would the child’s trick deceive ihc'Ut f 
Would they send to search us ? 1 did ndt 

dare to think about it. Little Hormt (htuv 
shaw, at my elbow, first si>oke the good 
news. 

“They are sailing awjiy after the piTiitCH, 
are they not, /aida?" says she. 

1 turned smartly at tlie wi^rds and found 
her merry blue eyes looking straight into inv 
own. 

“If you say so, Honot, ’tis that, indeed,” 
1 cried, “atul the iirst good word you ever 
s()oke .'iboiit King (ieorgi*,” I went on, Ui 
tease ht‘r, for thi }’ had told me at Bltila 
delphia lliat she was upon the point ot 
marrying ('a])tain Rii'luuond, of the Fiftieth, 
when the war broke out. 

“ \'ou know that it is not true, she 

exclaimed, her (lu^cks flaming; ^and if it 
were true, sir, what light have you to speak 
of it ? ” 

“ d'he right of one* who bus always wislvid 
the best to little Monor,” said J, flatly ; “the 
right of a sour curmudgeon tli* notiC of yotu 
sex has a good woid for. W’e’ll talk of it 
asliore, liltle girl, for I dr> believe your 
prophei'y is right and that yonder folk art' 
away after their brothers the pirates. And 
that,” said I, “is the best news, short of 
King (leorge’s running, that your pretty lips 
could bring me.” 

She laughed at my way of putting it ; wKile 
all on the cpiarter tU‘ck began U> tall< together 
excitedly and tt; ti*ll their neighbours that 
Bedaulx indeed bad saved us. (/oinnton 
prudem t". alone ke})! them from sending a 
rousing cheer after the ships. We wx'ttched 
the great spreading white nsaiis as men watch 
a bird hovering, or the steps of a beast they 
are hunting, 'bhe tragedy of the surtkett 
ship and of the poor .souls lost therein cpuld 
be remembered by none' in att hour 
momentous. The frigates were iiway ipi 
open the gates of America for uii. "Ihi 
future should be the story of our ctnmtry’i^ 
liberty'. r. / 

So at dinner we drank Bedaulx^ health itf 
bumpers of rare red wine; and little Horner 
being my neighbour, I remembereil lier 
words, that I had no right to sj)Cak of her 
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welfare. If I held my tongue iIkui as I had 
held it in brigliter days, was it doubt of her 
or of myself, and had the black eyes of litllc' 
Pauline Beaiivallet, sorrowing in that lom‘ly 
house by St, Jean de lai/, nothing to say for 
it? T c^annot tell you. Frovidenee withheld 
from me the vista of those days of l»h)od and 
strife through which I must live' bedbre, that 
most precious of all gifts, a good woman’s 
love, was vouchsafed to me-. 

CHAFTP:R VI 1. 

LAND IN AJMERICA. 

We landed in America, as all tlie world 
knows, Upott a night of June in the year 
1777. Our scurvy captain, having lost the 
best of his bearings, brought up at the mouth 
of the Pedee River in South Carolina, and, 
although not a man of us knew where w^e 
stood, we launched the boats without delay 
and set out to find what shelter \ye ebjuld. 1 
Wiis> not upon that occasion in the cutter with 
M* de Lafayette > but I followed after hiiu 


with Gad Grimsbaw and Htile 
Honor, and. no inan, be sure, of 
^ all that company set eyes again 
with greater gratitude upon the 
shores of my country. 

“Now, God be good to me,” 
says the melancholy Gad, as we 
began to roNv away from tho’Sea 
and the lights of scattered farm^ 
houses came to view. “A man 
could die here of the pirates and 
make no bones about it. But, 
“ ’twere better 
done on a full stomach, and that’s 
the honest truth.’’ 

“ Siirh a man to talk of eating 
wluai one could cry for very glad- 
ness,” ch'inK‘d in his sister, 
bravely. “ Oh, to think, Zaida 
~ and this she said to me — 
“ what M. de T^afayette must feel, 
so far from his friends and the 
young wilt' he loves. And {)er- 
haj)s never to see them again 
in all this world. My heart 
bleeds forliim ; is it not wicked 
to speak of ourselves at such a 
time?” 

“ Why, lass,” said I, “ your 
thoughts dt) you credit, but a 
man may grow hungry for all 
that and be none the worse on 
such a night as this for a glass 
of something with a little sugar 
in ft. d'he day wall come when 
all the world wall speak of this 
cvcait and tell how a brave man came among 
us. But it w’ould not like to hear that w^e 
starved him, for all that.” 

Gad groaru'd at the thought 1 provoked. 

“Aye,” crit'd he, “a chined turkey and a 
full glass of nun — and, man, a }>ipe afterwards 
for honest teeth. There are those w^ho w^ould 
sell their souls to King George for as much.” 

“ You shall find them all w’hen we come 
upon a farmhouse : maybe ( jeorge's (Grenadiers 
as well -and they’ll put the sugar in y6ur 
rum,” said 1 — for T reflected that we knew so 
little of that w^hich had happened in America 
these later days that the King’s troops might 
even be then camped upon the bank of the 
river w e had entered so boldly. 'Phis; how^- 
ever, proved to be but a wild surmise, add 
when we had rowed on a little way wre espied 
lights quite close to the siiore and heard dogs 
barking so loudly that nothing but the French 
tongue could have so provoked them, as Gad 
insisted. These omens seemed to tell us 
that the Marquis had at length found a 
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haven ; and when we put ashore and joined 
him we arrived presently at the house of 
M^jot Benjamin Huger, and discovered one 
of our party, the Baron de Kalb, speaking in 
the oddest broken English you ever heard, 
apd imploring the folk within to open the 
door to him. The people inside, however, 
gn)^n acciistometl to tin* presence of English 
(^misers in the creek, stood to the l(K){>hoies 
of the farmhouse, and swore by all the rivers 
that they would shoot the first man who 
came near to them. 

“ Name of k>an(v, feefteen oftisar, wid 
Marquis de Lalayette, walk over the zee to 
fide for Sheneral \Vashlon ’ the poor baron 
stammered, for he knew no better English 
than a Guinea nigger ; ^^]^ile, as everyone 
is aware, M. de Eafa)ette had s(‘arc<.‘ a 
word of (Hir tongue at that tinu\ Little 
Honor laugh (^cl almost until she cried when 
we came upon the scene, hut twenty words 
of mine j)Ut an end to the misunderstanding 
and opened tlic gates to us. 

“Major,’ 1 said, shoilly, ‘‘this is the 
Manpais de Lafayette, and these gentlemen 
are French officers come to volunteer in the 
good cause. A rascal of a captain losing 
his bearings has Icjst ours with them ; but 1 
am Zaida Kay, from Richmond, and this 
long fellow watli me is Gad (irimshaw, that 
talked himself out of Plula<lel})liia. l.et it 
not be said that an Amcri('an ciii/cti*(,'lost!d 
his door u]K)n brave nu'ii who have ('ome 
three thousand niilfs to sc-i^e us. W'e are 
sore weary of tlie sea, and we hunger for good 
beds and the sound of hi'iiest via'ccs.” 

Well, it proved to be an OjK'ii Sesame for 
us. But half my wf)ids \\eH‘ .s[)oken when 
the guns were drawn in and the gates un- 
barred and voices crying to make rt'ady the 
table for us. As for tlie horn'sl Major, I 
thought: that he would have dropped down 
with surprise when I mentioned llu* names of 
my friends. Understanding that the Marquis 
de Lafayette really stood at his door, he 
kicked the unhappy niggers right and left 
and nearly choked the lireaih out of M. 
de l.^fayette’s body before hv would let goof 
him. Truly was he a good Republican. 

“ Right here ; walk right in,’’ he would cry ; 
and thesn to me, “ Did you say it was the 
Marquis himself — the lad with the red hair? 
Wdl, I reckon I should have known it from 
th(^ looks of him. Hi, Samuel, Zebedee, run, 
you niggers, run ! Wake up ! Francis, rout 
them all out ; the Marquis de I.^fayette ! 
Why, it’s wonderful.” 

So we all pressed into that hospitable 
house, and a right hearty welcome they gave 


us. None but those wlx) have tiecn 
weeks in a crazy ship ciin tell you how good 
It is to turn into clean sheets and fall sleep 
upon the memory of a healthy Supper. Not, 
indeed, that we had heard overmiu U gOtni 
news to serve as our lullaby. AhuoM the 
first words that Major HugcT spoke when we 
sal at his table were those which t<4d in'! (»f 
Americ'u’s misfortunes and of the 
pictures whic h vve were about to look upon, 

“ Burgoyne’s army has taken I'iconderoga,’^ 
lu‘ .said, “and they will l ut off New haiglunil 
from the States if nothing is done. N<‘w 
^'ork is held by the English.' l1o\V(‘ is 
threatening Philadelphia; tlu* ted coatH UM' 
(‘verywhiae, and we h\e like white men 
among Indians. ('ongri*ss does nothing Im 
our fellows, who hav(‘ little more than rags 
upon their backs. If sou gentlemen cun 
lu lp (General Washington to drill an army of 
farmers and bi‘at the regulars with them, you 
will (l(‘sei\'i* anything my country can say 01 
you. W’hafs wrong with us chiefly the 
'Pory element in our own carups. Bv 
Heaven,” he ( ried, willi warmth, “ I'd Ivang 
every Porv in Arnerii a anil not be }wti<‘Uho 
about the trei s. Root and branch, gonlje 
men ; root and branch is my motto. A long 
rop(‘ and many oj them. But I doubt not 
we ll giH on witli the short one.s/’ he addeii, 
in better humour, and when I had translated 
it all to my shij)malt‘s tluiy laughed with him. 

M. de Eafayett(‘, lh(‘ younf^st among us, 
.save for the Major’s son, Francis, alone 
tieated the matter with that gravity habitikd 
to him. 

“We are not here to leach, but to learn, 
Major,” he said ; “military st'rvice can only 
lielp a peo[)]c which know^s how to helf) 
it.sclf. 'Phe gri'alest hope for .America today 
is her faith in a gn^at cause and her assent as 
a peoj^le ic) the doctrines tor which her sons 
huMi taken up arms 1 and my iiit'nds ha\e 
come to you niather as ErenchuuMi nor as 
.soldiers, but as servants of the great idea 
which animat(‘s your country. VVe believe 
that the whole w'orld will bt‘ gainers thereby, 
and we l an never doubt what the outcome 
of this final contest must be. 'I'hat is the 
message I bear to (General Washington it is 
a mes.sage 1 have crossed ih^i seas to didiver.” 

His speech, delivered Vvith becoming 
modesty and that charm o| voice and 
manner which is (common to the aristocracy 
of Fr^ce, made a great impression upon 
them ; upon none more than the little 
lad, Francis, as the subsequent t(*rribU' years 
of M. de Lafayette’s UfeAvere to show. He, 
liowever, held his peace that night, as 
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lads arc wise lo do ; and as lor the rest of us 
we were too weary and eager for bed to 
i^prolong an arginmait of the* kind. Speaking 
for myself, I slept like a dog : and when 1 
awoke in the morning, and a nigger looked 
down at me through tlie nios(iuilo netting of 
my bed, I could not have told you where I was 
if a man had offered me a thousand dollars. 

“ Well, Sam ’I, cried I, ^‘and who may >'ou 
be and what place is this ? 

Me MavSSa Huger's littke nigger hoy you 
in Carolina, sar. d’he gentlemen do\\nslairs, 
they do a heap o' talkin’, sar. Won’l you 
raise de curtain and look out, sar? Massa 
Manjuis had him breakfast and ride to 
(jeneral Washington, sar.” 

It all came back t<') me in a moment then, 
and I leaped up and dressed myself with 
what speed 1 could. The morning sun 
showed me my own beloved eountr)', not less 
beloved because of the strife within it and 
the dangers which encompassed us about. 
Peacefub however, as tlie sc ene was, with 
vegetation of the tropics before my w indows 
and the laughing niggers busying about 
everywhere, officers and their horses in the 
ccmipound by the gate, and honest American 
tongues to greet me, I had no will to linger 
here or to delay tin hour. I'he C£#np, the 
war, the scenes of danger called me. A fever 
of desire to be uj) and doing warmed my 
blood and brought colour to my cheeks, 

‘J^Gpod morrow to , ye -good morrow.” 


SiK'h was the grt^eting heard every wdiere. 
(lrc‘at pies and jiaslies and rounds of well- 
cooked meat they set out for our stomachs, 
tea and ale to f]uen('h our thirst. No talk we 
heard to day of gloom or sorrow ---none at 
least «diat bespoke a man’s feans. To the 
Marquis al me had I a confidential word, and 
that was one of farewell. My business called 
me as fast as a good horse* could carry me to 
my home at Rii'hiaond, 

“ W'e shall meet agaiin at head <]uarters,” I 
said; “do not win too much honour before 
I am there lo share it with you, Mart[uis. 
\'ou will he a general when next we meet, 
and I leaven kiK)Ws w hat I shall be- -.sy.ve that 
to you 1 am yenir frientl Zaida Kay always. 
God keej) you and bring me soon to your 
side again.' 

lie embraced me in the French fashion 
with iiUK'h tenderness. 

“ 1 shall write to them in France what 
I owe lo your goodness,” said he, “and 
madame must hear of it. Oh, Zaida,” he 
went on, “there will be a little son or 
daughter born to me soon, and my heart is 
w'eary for niy dear wife and the sound of 
her sw^eet voice. (!ome to me again, my 
comrade, and we will speak lo each other of 
courage. My hopes are here, but my heart is 
across the sea ; yes, there is no cause greater 
than that of those we love and have left.” 

I gave him what consolation I could, and 
called for the horse w^hich "the Major had 
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found for me. To lean Gad Gnmshaw and 
pretty Honor, his sister, I could speak but 
the briefest word, and that a promise to come 
to their house in Philadelphia the first day 
that opportunity should sjieak kindl]^ to me, 

“ Good-bye, Mistress Honor,” said I 
time we are on a ship together may 
you be more gracious to your poor brother 
that has such a dose of tlie true salt within 
him. We shall be on the way to France 
then, and the Frenc h King ready with thistles 
for Gad’s hair ; though, in all truth,” I added, 
“ a conjl) would befit him better.” 

She answered me saucily enough. 

“ And what will you be carrying for 
Pauline Heauvallc^t? ’’asks she, as pert as any 
singing-bird lifting a proud bill above a bush. 
1 was staggerc'd at this, and knew not how to 
answer her. 

“Oh !” says 1 ; “ tlien someone has Ix^en 
chattering.” 

“ You fickki heart,” ('ried she, “courting in 
a hay loft atui saying that it was youi 
rountr)'s business. Never will I believe a 
word you say again, though you live to be a 
hundred. And she but sixteen years old, and 
a woman in artifice, I’ll be bound.” 

I do b(‘lieve she meant it, and for the hie 
of me r ('ould not move my silly tongue. 

Put I have always found that, in the matter 
of praising or blaming a sister, the gge of a 
woman counts but httUx And it were an 
idle task to argue tlie point, since they are 
but a flock of silly little gi'(‘se at tlie best. 

GHAI^rKR VIII. 

A ClUKSriON Ol- m.AKlNO. 

I RODK away from Major Huger’s hou.se 
in South ( arolina, promising M. de 
Lafa)'ette tliat the bric^fest weeks should 
pa.s.s bcibre I found him out again. So 
little can the wisest or tlie most foolish of 
us fore.see the future. It was the middle 
w(‘ek of June, in the year 1777 , when I left 
my friend. The month of May, in the year 
1778, had more than half run when we met 
again in an hour of peril as great as any the 
war brought upon us. 

General Washington was in his camp 
at Valley Forge then. Philadelphia had 
been taken by the English. M. de 
Lafayette had marched the skeleton of an 
army into Canada, and had returned with 
the shadow. 1 ^he surrender of Burgoyne’s 
army in the North, and the declared alliance 
between France and America, alone saved 
the energies and the hopes of our armies. 
Wc had been the children of patience 
always ; but our hearts sank often during 

VqI. x,xix,- 47, 
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these weary months. And yet, hail we 
known it, our cause wad already woiv 

My own duties at this time 
largely those of an agent of commiswiiiiat, 
and for a long while they kept m the 

North. Relieved of my burden, ei^lmg 

myself a civilian once more, I bojdly Vlfsiteil 
the city of Philadelphia in the mcaith erf, May 
and went at oiue to cOd Gad (iHm^baw’s 
house, as I had promised him. Perlmp*^ it 
was an over-ra^h thing lo do, and disdo\cry 
might have brought unpk'asant const '<|ucnu*s 
with it; but 1 canal nothing lov the 
risk when the desire to set- mv fritauls 
came upon me , and at Jdiilatk‘l[)lua. saut I, 
lluTC will bt' news oi (kaicral Lalav<‘ttr. .So 
I went down into th(‘ lown, det'larmg m\ u K 
a farmer from Richmond , and w illun hall an 
hour 1 stood at Gad’s tloor and askctl lt»i 
Honor Grimsliaw, my t'oiisin, as 1 had 
learned to call her. You t'oukl have* put an 
orange into tin* mouth 1 o[K‘Med vvla n a 
young English oflK t i ol Gnnuuliias came out 
to my knoc'k and ask»‘<l, with a drawl, il u 
were luinshaw. 

kanshaw or any otluu" Shaw tljal >m 1I 
bring my ('ousin to me,” says 1. And so \s\' 
.stood fat ing I'ach other, wliilc. I tt>kl my-'X'lt 
that you (ould empty hall a I'ask of good ale 
into the bearskin he won*, 

“Oh, my beautiful eyes!” says lie; “and 
w'hat S(‘ot('h dog is this yelping at an h(MK^sl 
doorway ? ” 

“Young man,” said 1, “’tis a dog tliat ulll 
ten<l siK'h shet‘p as ! see about me. Ila\t‘ 
the goodness to rc'inove some of that gokl 
lace from my path or my eyes will !»«' 
blinded. And long li\e King Geoige,” sait! 
1 , “who has su(‘h pretty baalambs!” ai 
which he was all up and bristling, and it ma\ 
be that 1 should have had lt» leach Iiim 
a lesson but for little Honor herself, 
came running out of the ])mioui aiul slotal 
like one transfixed when slu* saw me. 

“ Why, ’ cries she, my name happily bniuK 
ing uptm her tongue, “ cousin, is it rcalh 
you ? ” 

“That, Mistress Honor,” said 1, “is 41 
thing I will tell you presently. Phis gentle 
man calls me Fanshaw, whieli 1 like not as 
well as vSeth. Seth Philemon, sir,” I n pealed, 
turning to him; and Heaven fbigive me f<n 
denying my own nana;. 

“ Seth Philemon let it [k%” he rc)oine*d, 
surlily, “but a fine rogue of a Whig on yom 
own showing, sir.” 

“What!” cried little Honor, with the 
prettiest assumption of .surprise and tlelight 
in her roguish eyes, “has Seth been ealling 
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himself a Whig? Why, Ca[)tain Henry, 
th(?re isn’t a more dreadful d'oiv in iill the 
('ountry round about. A \Vhig 1 ^^’hate\er 
has he been saying that you sliould call him 
that ? ” 

I’retty eoinpliments, Mistress Honor,’’ 
cried 1-— “and for the niatler of that the 
gentleman took me ten* a Scotchman, which 
1 will not deny is a sour refle(’tion. Ixa him 
knock down his kennel and I will pen in my 
sheei), and that shall be the end of it” 

“ Yes, yes,” she said, quickly ; “why, you 
could be of the greatest service to Caj)tain 
Henry, AVho would have thought that we 
should sec you today? You (ould help 
Captain Henry to find General Lafayette — 
you know' the country so well, Seth.” 

Now, she said it all impulsively, as though 
it had been a desire to serve the I£nglish 
captain born suddenly in her little wise 
head ; but there was that in her eyes, just a 
flash come and gone like lightning across a 
summer sky, w hich told me more than a book 
pf writing could have dorte. “ I’he General’s 


in danger,” said I ; ** she was at her 
wits’ end before, and now I am here 
like some good fairy to help her.” 

“If T can be of any service to 
Captain Henry,” said I, w'ith new 
civility, “ he shall find me willing. 
We farmers have not so little to put 
up with that we shout ourselves 
hoarse with any politicians. I/Ct me 
know frankly of the business and I 
w'ill answer as honestly, ’d'is some 
matter of the Fr(‘nch genllc*men, it 
would appear, and no great kind- 
ness toward them. Oime, Inend,” 
said 1 to him, dropping into the 
(^luakers’ tongue, “ do thee be out- 
spoken and thou’lt find me no less.” 

Now', this w’as a fine thing, to be 
sure ; that I, who had gone down 
into Philadel|)hia w'ith no other idea 
in my busy head l)ut to see little 
Honor Grimshaw' and to catch a 
note of her laughter, slum Id be em- 
broiled on the very threshold of her 
house m that which appeared to be 
as serious a business as any I had 
met with siiu e I sailed from Fraiuv. 
ICverything told me it was that. 1'he 
young captain’s agitation, Honor’s 
startled eyi‘s, the (puck w'ords, the 
hesitation, all said “dangiT” as 
plainly as a man ('ould speak of it. 
As for the captain, his very (piestions 
betrayed him before twenty w'ords 
had been spoken. 

“Do you know of a place called Barren 
Hill ? ” asked he. 

“ What ! ” cried 1, “ Barren Hill, wlu're old 
Parson Knox preaches in the w'iUkrness ? 
Not the Barren Hill upon the* river bank — 
at Swede's ford, maybe ? ” 

“ The very place,” said he; “ that’s w'here 
the red rat is lying,” meaning, of course, 
General Lafayette. “Grant thinks he knows 
a lot. Gael, Pd like to make him look 
foolish.” 

“('ajitain,” said 1, quickly, “if it’s getting 
to Barren Hill before Gcmeral (kant, I’m 
your man. A })laguc on him and his fine 
feathers too. He t ailed me a ranting Whig 
— me, that is as good a Tory as any man in 
Iknnsylvania. When did Grant march ? 

“At dawm, with five thousand men.” 

“And you ? ” 

“ 1 ride at midnight wdth Grey’s division.” 

“Then I go with you,” .said I, “and twenty 
good axes that you’ll be glad of before dawn.” 

He looked astonished at this and asked 
me w'hat I meant, 
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“Oh,” says I, “'tis pretty plain that you 
are a Britisher. 'How's a man to go through 
undergrowth where a dog couldn't walk with- 
out axes ? Now, you give me a pass to come 
and go as I please, and I’ll have twenty with 
me by nine o’clock to-night who will take 
you to Barren Hill before Cirant has emptied 
his . snuff-box. But you must keep your 
tongue still. A word abroad and there’d 
be a dozen of them doing the same thing 
for every colonel in your c'amp.” 

“ Gaci,” says he, “ I’ll have the laugh of 
(irant.” 

“ I'hc city will hold its sides, ’’ said I, 
“ but we’ve no time to lose. Write the papef 
now, and when Mistress Honor has given 
me bite and sup I’ll know where to c'arry it” 

^Vell, he sat down at a table and wrote 
frean my dictation. Little Honor, pale and 
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“ 'Tis better so,” said I ; “ you will have 
your duties to do before then.” 

“ Why,” says he, “ Fm taking Molly 
Swen.son to the South Street 'Flieatie, 
though I wouldn't have the little girl in the 
next room to know for anything.” 

“She'd break her heart and turn Whig,” 
says I. 

“I’ll do a friendly thing for you,” says hr ; 
“w'hen you kiss lier, t alch both hei aiitVs. 
Fve b(jen deaf in tlic; left ear for tluc^e da\s , 
man, she's a thoioughbvcd.” 

I agreed witli him and he left me upott it , 
going to the South Street 'I'heatre, I leltsuu ♦ 
to think of love and pleasure and to pliinu* 
himself that he would have tlu‘ laugh ol 
General Grant. He was not a minute gone 
when Honor c'ame flying in and I had (‘aughi 
her in my arms and kissed her -as a man 
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anxious, .skipjied to and fro like a frightcaled 
kitten ; now peeping over the captain’s 
shcmlder; now in the larder where the good 
things lay, or making such faces at me 
behind the man's back that 1 had to feign 
anger to drive her from the room. When 
the pass was ready, my fine gentleman goes 
striding away in as good a conceit with 
himself as ever I saw a man. 

“ Then I am to meet you at this house ? ” 
asks he. 


may be forgiven for doing in an houi of life 
or death. 

“Oh,” cried she, “and thoM* arc Whig 
manners, are they ? Will ycju nave me turn 
Tory, Zaida ? ” 

“Why, as to that,” said I, “Whig or Tory, 
there’ll be men enough to give thtdr eais for 
you. 'J'he captain tells me you’ve a heavy 
hand.” 

She blushed like a real rose. 

“Zaida,” she said, as sericnis us a little 
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Quaker girl, are you really going to warn 
M, de Lafayette ? ” 

“Honor/’ said I, “will there be stars in 
the heavens to-night, or will the witches have 
carried them away ? Now, firstly, whereas 
Gad, and why are you alone in the house ? ” 

“ Gad is away at the Ferry Tavern picking 
up the news. Oh, such a man he is to suspect 
a stratagem. ‘Tis a deceit,’ says he, ‘and 
no Marquis of Lafayette at Barren Hill at all.’ 
The conceit of him. ‘I'hey can’t blind me,’ 
he says, slapping his chest as though his eyes 
were there ; and Zaida, dear Zaida, the 
widow is fifty,” 

“ The widow ! Now, save us all, what 
widow ? ” 

“ Widow Andrews, that he plays the fiddle 
for and sighs upon at nights. Zaida, if 
General Washington comes here, will he take 
Widow Andrews a prisoner?” 

“ She shall be tried at the drum’s head for 
witchcraft.” 

“ And will he burn Gad’s fiddle ? *’ 

“ Upon a pyre as high as Solomon’s,” said 
Ij though Heaven only knows if Solomon 
had a pyre or no. 

We chattered on, she feeding me like a 
little mother, 1 hearing as good news the 
story of the English in Philadelphia and of 
their wickedness. Dicing, gaming, dancing, 
weekly balls at the city tavern, dinners and 
suppers at the Indian Queen, cock -pits and 
card-playing, the South Street 1’hcatre re- 
furbished, gowns of Venetian silk and velvet 
for the women, fine lace and ruffles and 
scarlet coats for the men. “Aye,” said I, 
you’ll need better weapons than these for 
General Washington.” But these were not 
affairs of the moment. My business was 
to save the life of one of the kindliest 
gentlemen and truest heroes 1 have ever 
knowm. 

“ How' came this news of the Marcjuis to 
Philadelphia ? ” I asked her while I ate. 

“ I cannot tell you ; their spies brought it 
in, perhaps. It is a secret wliich the whole 
town knows. Captain Henry offered it me 
for a kiss — I didn’t buy it that way, Zaida. 
He .says that Sir William Howe is giving a 
dinner party to-morrow night to meet the 
Marqms de I-afayette, who will be his pri- 
soner. Is not that conceit — and are not 
these English proud to think so ill of us poor 
Americans ? ” ^ 

“ They may think what they please of us,” 
said I ; “ vre’ll keep our opinions of them in 
fancy paper until the right time comes. In 
plain truth, Honor, some of them are fine 
young fellows, worthy of better days than 


those before them in this country;’*' But 
there's no time to talk about it, lass. The 
sun’s going to bed and I must be marphing. 
I)on’t fear for General Lafayetta If I know 
anything of him or his men, it will take a 
better soldier than Grant to bring him in. 
Why, you’ll be boxing the English boy’s ears 
again to-morrow night. And Gad will be 
fiddling for the widow 

She made a wry grimace and lifted a pretty 
white hand when 1 would have stooped to 
kiss her. At the door, however, when I had 
mounted my horse, she ran up to me 
suddenly and asked a question which 1 did 
‘ not like to hear. 

“ Would Pauline Bcauvallet box their cars, 
think you ? ” she asked. 

“ I’ll try it on when next I am in France,” 
.said I, and bending (juickly in the saddle I 
kissed her in spite of all. 

But the old horse gave a rare jump when 
she boxed him on the crupper, and he was 
( antering still when 1 rode up to the outposts 
and showed the pass which Ca[)tain Henry 
had been fool enough to give me. 

CHAPl’KR IX. 

AVTF.k THE MANNER OF THE FRIENDS. 

Mind you, many knew Zaida Kay by name 
but few by face in that gay city of Philadel- 
phia. 1 had been overnuich in France for 
oncjthing ; the months since iny return had 
been .spent in tlu‘ woods rather than the 
citie.s. None th(i lt.*ss, it would have gone ill 
enough with me if any had cMled out my 
name aloud while a British officer had been 
about; and wlun a half-drunken English 
sentinel demanded to see my papers, I 
needed all the sang-froid 1 could muster to 
go through with it. 

“ Oh,” cried he, pointing to a shawl muffled 
heavily about my neck, “ here’s a ninny-goat 
on a Newmarket gee, to be sure there is, and 
got it all glib enough too,” for I had given 
him the password-- “ Clinton and the Grena- 
diers.” “ Well, what do you want with me, 
my boy, and what’s this spelling-book got to 
do with it ? ” 

“Captain Henry’s instructions,” .said I, 
briefly. “ H-e-n-r-y. Ofi’t you ,^ad it, man 
—can’t you read it ? ” 

Few of the EngH.sh could read in those 
times; but this man, 1 think, had had some 
schooling once upon a time. 

“Aitch — he — hen, by the living Jingo, 
that spells a bam-door fowl. And the 
little red rat’s in the hen-coop, Pas.s, friend, 
and bring old Ragofit in on your crupper. 
These rascally Frenchmen are knocking all 
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gilt off our officer^ ’Tis time we larded 
one or twp of them/^ 

, He offered me to drink out of a very craisy 
pot filled witk mead ; but, making some 
excuse as m officer appeared upon a black 
horse and began to look at me with more 
curiosity than I liked, I left him with a wave 
the hand and cantered away by the river 
road. So sharp was the warning (for instinct 
told me that the officer doubted me) that I 
expected for quite a long time to hear the 
summons to halt or the hoofs of pursuing 
horses behind me, but no mist'hance of the 
kind befell ; and presently, when the track 
became wider and leafy woods hid the river 
from my sight, and the sky above turned to 
a patch of azure, star-bedecked and infinitely 
beautiful, 1 overtook a young and solemn- 
looking Quaker, and perceived that he had 
halted for me to come up. To my astonish- 
ment the lad rode a splendid chestnut horse, 
and as I drew near him I could see the 
barrel of a |)istol thrust from the black cloak, 
which almost obscured his saddle. 

“Peace be to thee, friend,” said he, in so 
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;Put it u{^ sir, or cettkinly it will do you an 
injury.'* 

He lookea not « little 

ashamed* at thiai and hid the iiistol pru- 
dently., Wh.ep. next he spoke voice 
rang musicalR with a burden 1. jike<l belter 
than his nasal salutation. 

“Oh,” he cried, *‘wa$ it showing, then? 
Indeed, sir, 1 had no idea of it” 

“ Honest, at least,” said 1 ; “ and hOtteaty’s 
a good beginning. Next time you ride 
abroad, take my advice and leave your 
pistols and your peace behind you. \ oU’re 
no ‘friend/ lad - you wouldn’t dt!cci\u a 
nigger from clown the river. Let me hear 
you for myself. Ood save the King ! 
C'ome, shout it out for all the birds to 
hear.” 

The poor ftjllow looked very frightened, 
and stammered the words after tne so di.s 
mally that I Inirst out laughing in his face ; 
and, fnessing my horse close to his, 1 slapped 
him on the hack and asked him flatly : 

“What lakes you to Jlarren Hill? What 
busine.ss have you with the Marquis, then?” 



“ ‘ rBACti: BE TO TUBE,’ CRIKO I.” 


odd and unnatural a drawl that even I, who 
know the people, could scarcely refrain from 
laughing at him. 

“ Peace be to thee,” cried I, “ and a better 
pair of eyes. Why, lad, they could see 
yonder silver mouth aw^ay in South Street 


He looked at me as though I bd<l a knife 
at his throat. 

Oh,” said he, “wffiat should a little gkl 
like me have to do with General I^fayette ?” 

“ Girl !— by all the marvels -girl ! Oh, 
berets a plot on horseback. Here's a {>rctty 
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conspirator for you. Nay/' I said more 
kindly, “ but I doubt not there is some brave 
word behind it, lass, and you may tell me 
honestly, for I am Zaida Kay, who brought 
the Marquis out of France, and a better 
friend of his you will not find afloat or 
ashore." 

Her surprise and delight at this were pretty 
enough to see, and she repeated the words, 
Zaida Kay, Zaida Kay," as though they had 
been a passport to her purpose. 

“Not Zaida Kay that was with Mr. Deane 
in Paris ? " she asked. 

“The very identical rascal," said I. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed; “then I am Mr. 
Deane's cousin, Jessie Fenn, and I am riding 
now to M. dc Lafayette to tell him there 
is danger. When 1 heard you after me, 1 
thought it would be Captain Henry, who 
gave me the pass and told me to follow a 
certain Seth Philemon, who was to and fro 
between the lines and might not be all he 
said he was.” 

I roared with laughter at this, remember- 
ing how the captain had twice been cheated. 

“ What I " cried I, “ he told you to watch 
Seth Philemon 1 Oh, the fine figure of a 
man! And you to obey him, Mistr(*ss 
Fenn - you to follow an honest Whig like 
Seth ! ” 

“Oh, Mr. Kay,’’ said she, “you know that 
I never meant to do it. ’ 

“And are doing it all the whili!. Make a 
pretty curtsy to that .same Seth PhiU'mrm, 
for he sits in the saddle beside you. ’ 

Upon which 1 told her all about it, and we 
laughed together until the woods rang. Not, 
mind you, that we had dallied overmuch, for 
our horses were at the ranter while w(‘ talked, 
and mutually consenting, as th(High ther<.‘ 
were no need to add words to M. d(.‘ 
Lafayette's ])eril, we began presently to 
gallop, and so rode for three or four good 
miles until we were well u{)on our way to 
Barren Hill, and might go with grt*aler 
prudence. 

“ We are upon the same errand, lass,” said 


I, “ but two heads and two horses are better 
than one this night, surely. If the high road 
be watched, as well it may be, the General's 
friends must cx)me at him by the woods, 
which is a harder path and not for a woman 
to follow. Now, do you hold on as you are 
going and see what luck awaits you. You 
have a fine horse there and no Indian could 
sit him better. I will go through the thiclcet 
and learn what it hide.s for us to fear. As 
1 understand it, M. de Ijtfayette has been 
sent to Barren Hill with two thousand 
men to stop supplies and watch the British. 
If Clinton and Grant entrap him there, he 
will be cut to pieces and a great blow .struck 
against America. We must prevent that, 
Mistress Fenn. Wc owe it to ourselves and 
all that our friends over yonder are fighting 
for.” 

She assented, nodding her head to my 
word.s, and grown as serious as a King’s 
judge with a hard case to try. 

“They do not march till midnight," says 
.she, gravely ; “ Captain Henry told me so. 
‘ 'Phat blac'kguardly knave who is to show us 
the way may cut and run for all that I know,' 
.said he. ‘Do you tell us all about him, my 
dear, aitd Lll hang a gold watch about your 
neck when you go with me to England.”' 

“ Aye," I rejoined, “ if he talks like that 
again Ell j)ut a hempen stoc'k about his neck 
when next we nK‘et, and lose no time about it 
t‘itht‘r. Now, let us say ‘Good-bye,' little 
mistress. I wish it (oiild be in the (Quaker 
fashion, for truly that hath merits as between 
lad and lass. But J suf>|)osi‘ it must not be," 
I added, naively. 

She blushed prettily. 

“ IVac'c be to thee, friend," .she cried, and 
wlu’ther it were accident or by design, I know 
not ; but I found her lij)s so near to mine 
that I kissed her then and there. * 

“ Ilea\en .send that little Ibmor never hear 
of this," said I to myself. 

And after all, I rerntmibered, it is a fashion 
among the Quakers and hath a smack of 
something devout and Scriptural about it. 


{ To be continued. ) 



Downing Street. 


HIS is tlie story of what is at 
once the greatest and the 
smallest street in Europe. It 
is the centre of the British 
Empire — the official head- 
quarters of three hundred mil- 
lions of people. For about a century and 
three-cjuartcrs Downing Street — one hundred 
yards long and ten wide!, ending until the 
other day in a citi de irt^--~has been the 
theatre, or at least the green-room, of British 
rule. Here the real actors and actor- 
managers —\Valpole, Chatham, Pitt, Canning, 
Wellington, Palmerston, Beaconsfield, Glad- 
stone, Balfour- -foregathered ; here they con- 
certed their action ; here they rehearsed their 
parts- -nay, more than tliat, here they passed 
their days and nights. First c'aine the First 
Lord of the IVeasury in 1731 ; then, by de- 
grees, other defiartments flocked hither ^ thc 
Foreign Office, the ('olonial Office, the Judge 
Advocate’s Office, tlie C'hancellor of the 
Iu('hc(|uer, and the Frny Council. More- 
over, the .street has an architcc'tural distinc- 
lion of Its own, for it ('ontains .some of the 
oldest, if not the \'(‘ry oldest, brick houses 
tmilt in I^ondon. The ground about here 
being originally of a loose, 
swampy ('h:ira('ter, all the 
old liouses were, like thi‘ 
houses of Amsterd.'ini and 
.St. Petersburg, built on 
thousands of wooden 
pile.s. 

If wc go back to the 
reign of Henry VIII. wt‘ 
shall find the land on 
which Downing Street 
came to be built lying 
within the bounds of the 
great Palace of Whitehall, 
a bordered path or lane 
leading to the Royal Cock- 
I)it, and also to the Royal 
park of St. James’s. The 
contemporary maps of 
Ral ph Agas and 
others vary greatly in 
detail, but we have little 
difficulty in marking al- 
most precisely the where- 
abouts of the Cockpit, 
inasmuch as wc are in 
this assisted by tradi- 


tion, which bestows the title (n(^kpit 
upon the old 'rreasury building, er('< it'd 
upon the site of the old theatre of galli- 
naceous combat, the exact ixwition of 
which will be seen by inspection of old 
map here icj)rodu('ed. I'here were two 
entrances to tliis building -one used by the 
monarch and the (/oiirt ; the other ri'aclu d 
through the 'Tennis (amrl (now occupied 
by the new 'Treasury), acros.s tlu‘ a loir’ 
.said path (Downing .Street), and throngli 
what is now 'Treasury Passage. It mav 
almo.st be laid down as an axiom that, in tia' 
old municipal and topographical (onditifinw, 
once a path always a and Downing 

Street to-day (xx'upies the site of the Amk imI 
thoioughfarc shown in Fisher’s map of the 
sixteenth century. In the reign of ("harles 1 1. 
His Majesty was induced to part with a trai t 
of land lying just <jutsi(l(? the Royal palace, 
for building purposes, to Sir George Downing. 
Bart., late AmlSassador to 'Fhe Hague, ami 
in 1667 SeiTetnry of the 'Treastiry. ICxai'tly 
what the consideration w'lts wc do not know 
—all that we do know is that Downing 
w\'is a v(‘nal and shifty courtier but it is 
stipulated in the* giant that the housi‘.‘< 
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should be handsome and graceful Where- 
upon Downing levelled the old wooden 
wall and wooden structures about the site 
and proceeded to erect the first brick 
niansions in London. The present writer has 
made the interesting discovery, by -the -bye, 
that this was not Downing’s first building ex- 
perience. Although an Englishman, he had 
been educated in America at Harv^ird 
College, his father having emigrated thither, 
and here we find him «ictually constructing 
his own rooms at college. An entry in the 
first college book (1642) runs as follows : 

Sir Dowmno’s Study. 

11). S. (1. 

Impr. f'or boards 272 foote o 16 3 ob.q. 

It. Ten clays and Vi work at 

22cl. a (lay 019 3 

It. Tcjr ye .smithe’s workc o 6 ii 

It. For glasse 

It. For nayle.s, lock, and key .. 

Suma totalis... 

When Downing died h( 

“ mansion and 
estate and his 
farm at West- 
minster ’’amongst 
his children, so 
that in 1722 we 
find a grandson, 

Charles Down- 
ing, in posse,ssion 
only of several 
house.s in the 
street. On Feb- 
ruary 26th of that 
year the follow’- 
ing advertise- 
ment appeared 
in the Daily 
Courafti : — 

BF LKT.— 

X. The Four Large 
Houses, with Coach 
House and Stables, 
at the upper end of 
Downing Street, 

Westminster, with 
back fronts to St. 
lames's Park, and 
with a large terrace 
walk before them 
next the F^rk. Enquire of Charles Downing, Esq., 
Red Lyon 

In J73|^we find No. 10 in the possession 
of Baron Bothmar, the Danish Ambassador, 
who died there. On his death the property 
appears to have reverted to the Cr6wn, for 
George II. now made a present of No. 10 to 
his Prime Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
bis successors, 


But although the regular official history 
of Downing Street began with Walpole’s 
occupation, it by no m<^ans follows that it 
had not been previously connected with the 
offices of Government. From its proximity 
to Whitehall and Parliament, many of the 
houses were occupied from time to^.time 
by members and leading officials. *King 
George II.’s Prime Minister found his new 
quarters most congenial for many years. 
His celebrated son Horace remarks, in one 
of his letters (1742): “1 write this in one 
of the charming rooms towards the Park, on a 
delightful evening. I enjoy the sweet corner.” 
The corner alluded to also commanded a 
view of the Ck^ckpit, between which and 
No. 10 there still stretches the back garden, 
part of the ground that was formerly used for 
harbouring the bellicose birds prior to battle. 
The pavement of Downing Street soon re- 
echoed to the steps of a succession of Ministers 
— Chatham, North, Pitt amongst them in 
turn. It was in Downing Street that the 

Duke of New- 
castle made that 
famous ejacula- 
tion on learning 
something of 
(’Canadian geo- 
graphy I “ Cape 
Breton an island ! 
God bless me ! 
T must run and 
tell the King that 
('ape Breton’s an 
island I ” Lord 
North had a 
number of rooms 
on the ground 
floor for years. 
Afterwards, on a 
reconstitution of 
the Ministers, he 
was deposed, and 
found himself 
removed to the 
second floor, but 
he could not ac- 
custom himself 
to the change, 
and the ex-Premier frequently astonished the 
clerks by seating himself at the table and 
going through the papers pertaining to his 
successor. As for Pitt, he “never felt at 
home” anywhere but in Downing Street, 
and for twenty years never passed the night 
under any other roof than No. 10 when he 
could help it. Here it was that he con- 
tracted those huge bills for furniture, books, 


030 
276 ob.q. 
divided hi.s 
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wines, and accessories which so astonished 
his contemporaries. 

The old Colonial Office in Downing Street 
was at the very bottom of the thoroughfare, 
facing the east, and, together with the adja- 
cent Foreign Office, was pulled down in 
1861. It was at the Colonial Office that 
Nel^n ^d Wellington met for the first and 
only time in their lives, an event depicted 
in the accom- 
panying repro- 
duction of an 
engraving of the 
period. The 
memorable inter- 
view took place 
in 1804, just 
after Wellington 
returned home 
from India. He 
had sent up his 
name t the 
Minister and was 
shown into an 
a n t e - r o o m , 
whither Nelson 
had preceded 
him. The great 
sailor was not 
acquainted with 
the personality 
of the great 
soldier, and 
launchccl out 
into what Wel- 
lington after- 
wards wrote was 
the silliest non- 
sense he had ever 
heard in his life. 

When, however, 
he obtained a 
clue as to his interlocutor’s identity his 
manner and language instantly underwent a 
change, which far more impressed the future 
Duke. 

As we have seen, the Cockpit retained its 
name long after the palace and the two 
famous portals, Holbein’s Gate and King 
Street Gate, had been swept away. The 
minutes of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury were all dated from “The 
Cockpit at Whitehall” as late as 1780. 
But all official letters, beginning with 
i 793 j were dated from “Downing Street,” 
as they had previously been dated from 
“The Cockpit.” 

The thoroughfare had long been a synonym 

for Government, and in the caricatures and 

VqI. xatix.— 48f 


broadsides from 174010 the present time there 
are countless references tp it in that capat ity. 
“Dowdy” was precisely the adjective 
would apply to Downing Street in the old 
days before Sir Gilbert Scott’s statedly pile 
on the south side lent a certain splendour 
to the thoroughfare. The buildings occupied 
by the Foreign Office from 1793 to r86i • 
the period when our foreign polic'y was mo’^l 

ac'tiveiHKler Lift, 
Perceval, (an 
ning, and Pal 
merston • w(Me 
several tumble 
down buildings 
thrown into oni 
The dilapidation 
was accent uatrd 
by the fact dial 
latterly, when the 
public-iiouse and 
dwellings a i 
the King Str(‘et 
end of Down 
ing Street werr* 
pulled down, tfic 
adjacent walls 
had to be shorc’d 
up by tirnbei, 
T he office 
boasted two main 
entrances * one 
u s e d b y t h v 
Secretary ol 
Statt', the Under 
Secretary, and 
foreign Amlmssa 
dors, the c)tht*r 
by the clerks and 
the public— anti 
two back en 
trances one for 
the Minister’s own private use in St. James s 
Park and the other for the pritUtTs and 
binders in Fludyer Street, which ran parallel 
to Downing Street on the south. Sir halward 
Hertslet, who spent fifty-six years at the 
Foreign Office, tells of the occasitJUal use to 
which the latter exit w^as put by at least one 
Foreign Secretary, who Imd many im 
pecunious friends amongst his acquaitilance, 
whose elusions of bailiffs w^ere Often of an 
exciting nature. These wercjiaurffed tnu^h a 
small despatch-bag, and in the guis*; of 
messengers made their escape by a flank 
movement, while the creditors and their 
agents were assisting the sentinel to stand 
guard in front The room in which the 
Cabinet Councils were held until 1856 had 
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VUCW OK l) 0 \VMN(; S I KI'Kl' IN 1844. 

{Jiy pemihiioii of Ute Proprietors of the. " 1 tluntrated Lot pt Arva ’') 


three windows facing Downing Street, while 
th(' SiMTclary of State’s apartment gave into 
the Park. “ Certain ijretty dressmakers 
living in Fludyer Street ” formed y)art of the 
outlook of the I'oreign Offic'e staff, which in 
those days was certainly rather frivolous. 
‘‘A mutual re<'ognition generally took place 
every morning. In one of these rooms there 
used to be one gentleman with a round 
head and another with red hair, and should 
the former first ojien his window, the young 
ladies opi)osite, who generally worked with 
their windows open, wa)uld call out : KkkkI 
morning, 'ruriiips ; how’s Carrots?’ and, 
should the latter be the first to a])pear, 
the salutation would be: ‘Good morning, 
Carrots ; how’s d’urni])s ? ’ ” 

A favourite diversion of these Downing 
Street clerks w^as to let down strings of retl 
tape (of w’hich commodity there continues to 
be a plentiful supply in Downing Street) 
from the top windows and haul up V)askcts 
of fruit, especially strawberries, in season. 
On one occasion the red ta[)e was cut, 
doubtless by some reformer, and the printers 
and bookbinders gorged themselves on deli- 
cacies intended for their superiors. Other 
distractions from the cares of official life 
consisted in pea-shooting and throwing water 
over organ“grin(iers, with occasional donations 
to the same fraternity of red-hot coppers. 
Once an irate musician responded by send- 
ing a large stone hurtling through the Foreign 
Office windows, which narrowly escaped doing 
serious physical injury. At the very top 
of the building were situated the printer and 


his staff, together with the 
heavy presses and founts of 
type, which threatened to 
plunge through the rickety 
flooring. Here all the print- 
ing of the confidential cor- 
respondence with foreign 
Courts, etc., was done. ^Fhe 
official printer was Thomas 
Harrison, whose father and 
grandfather before him, 
and son and grandson after 
him, have also printed the 
London Gazette. Harrison’s 
foreman, or manager, in 
1 )owming Street was P. S. 
King, who afterw’ards 
fouiuU'd an official printing 
firm on his owai account. 
\'ery finv typographical mis 
takes have ever l)eem made 
in the office, and no secTets 
divulgt*d. Once, it is related, 
a despatch relating an interview^ with a 
foreign Minister w^ound up by saying that 
“His Excellency had made the following 
filthy remark.” Then follow'ed a statement 
in print, in which the most scrupulous official 
failed to discover any indelicacy. Txird 
Palmerston ordered the original MS. to be 
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three well-known political chanu'terH 
have exchanged hcad-geiu\ is [ku*- 
ticularly amusing. 

During Ihc railway mania of 1845 
the public-house in Downing SirciM, 
the (\it and Hagpi])e\s, berunu' Ci lo- 
brated as the s('ei\o of singular llnaju ial 
and engineering activity. It luttng 
necessary for |)lans for new rail wavs to 
be deposited with Government a 
certain day, legions of promot<‘rs and 
drauglUsmen invaded all availa])lt' pn^ 
mises in tlut vicinity of Whitehall, in 
order to labour diligently at schemes 
and sjieei (leal ions until lh<j last pos 
siblc monKMil. A tlrawing ot one i>( 
these gatherings a])ju‘ars in the ///.sc 
irated London /Wicv of that yean 

1'he [lublie house and the row of 
adjoining buildings on the* soutit suK' 
were pulled down a few years lat(‘r, and 
in 1861, Sir G illicit Sixitt having been 
commissioned to erect new ptibln 
buildings, the old horeign Olhee and 
C'olonial Oftii'c were also raw'd to llu 
ground. 'I'he two otticcs waTc It ni 
porarily removed to Whitehall ( lardt'ns, 
returning on the eoiufilction of the ne>\ 


AI./TT, H i TT U.ll i 

I)-— 7 — y; “Our little game. Nothin’ we’re only 
‘ waiting for xi parting.’ " 

{B\) pcTnnmim of the I'rupnHoYi of “Punch "] 


serutini/ed, when it w'as found that the 
remark made by the Ainbassadtir was 
not “filthy,’’ but “pithy.” 

“In the early Reform riots,” says 
Raikes in his Journal^ “a mob ran 
violently into Downing .Street and, rush- 
ing up to the sentinel at the door of the 
Foreign OHice, cried out, ‘Liberty or 
dcatl\! ’ upon which the old soldier pre- 
sented his musket and said, ‘Hands off, 
you fellows ! 1 know nothing about 

liberty, but if you come a step further 
I’ll show you what death is ! ^ ” 

A somewhat different version of the 
incident is given in a print of the period, 
reproduced on page 378, where, the cli- 
matic conditions being, as they must have 
been in Ihe time of our grandsires, ex- 
ceptionally frigid, the spoken words arc 
congealed in the atmosi)here, that all 
who run may read. Moreover, the old 
soldier is figured as a rather youthful 
beadle. The decade, 1850-60, w^as 
particularly fruitful of pictorial refer- 
ences to Downing Street by Punchy two 
examples of which are reproduced on 
this page. The latter of these, in which 
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“romance of worlds,” far exceeding in the 
marvellousness of its character the highest 
flights of human thought or the wildest 
dreams of excited imagination. 

Even the volcanoes of to-day arc “ throw- 
ing dust in our eyes,” but of another kind. 
During the great eruptions of Krakatoa in 
Java, and more recently of Mont Pelt^e jn 
the West Indies, thousands of tons of lava in 
the form of minute fragments have been 
flung into our atmosphere. 'I'he smaller 
particles have been carried in the ui)per 
currents of the air seveial times round the 
earth, and our glorious sunsets and strange 
colours *and haloes sometimes seen round 
sun and moon are largely due to suspended 
dust. 

It will be remember(*(l how the gallant 
survivors of the Roddam were all but 


FIO a.~MKllU)l<IC DUST. 


pellets, too small for 
the unaided eye to 
see. ']"he meteor 
lias, in fact, been 
converted into 
meteoric dust (Fig. 
2), which falls un- 
perceived in a gentle 
shower upon the 
earth. 

In the very act of 
looking ijp at the 
fleeting spectacle of 
a fiery orb, the 
reader with the big, 
wide-open eyes may 
easily receive in one 
of his own orbs a 



FIG. 3.~V01.CANIC DUs'I, 


smothered in their 
escape from the 
West Indian erup- 
tion by volcanic 
dust which got into 
their ears, nostrils, 
and eyes. Fig. 3 is 
a photograph of it 
taken through a 
microscope. 

People who live 
on ships are some- 
times pelted with 
dust of quite a dif- 
ferent kind. Fig. 4 is 
a photograph of some 
microscopic flinty 
skeletons of beau- 
tiful plants called 


tiny s])here from 

afar, that was produced in a glowing streak 
of light like the one he Is admiring. 

Meteoric dust is ever falling, and upon all 
parts of our planet. The little spheres have 
been found upon the decks of ships far out 
at sea, in all the deserts of the earth, and on 
the tops of snow-clad mountains. Dredgings 
brought up from the silent depths of the 
ocean give testimony of their universal 
presence. The particles all contain iron, and 
are easily collected by the magnet from the 
roof of any outhouse or other place exposed 
directly to the sky. They are very small, 
measuring from to of an inch in 
diameter, and vary m colour from bright steel- 
blue to red, the latter indicating a more 
oxidized condition. 

Each tiny sphere that falls so gently from 



the sky has a wondrous story to tell — a true 


FIG. 4.— THE FLINTV JjHEtLS OF DIATOMS. 


THINGS THAT GET IN OUR EYES. 
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** diatoms.'* These tiny plants live in both 
salt and fresh water, and occur in enormous 
numbers in some localities. Occasionally 
watercourses and inundated areas dry up> 
and the flinty shells of the diatoms which 
grew there are 
blown about as 
duit. 7 'here arc 
several instan('es on 
record of diatoni- 
ac-eous dust falls at 
sea. During the 
thickest part of the 
fill the sailors have 
ex])erien('ed 111 u c: h 
pain in their eyes, 
the inflammation 
being caused by the 
little flinty shells. 

In China, and also 
in Ameri('a, there 
are large tracts of 
country c 
inches d('ep Avith a 
dry, dusty deposit 
called “loess," 
which is known to 
contain many diatom shells and other flinty 
remains. 

I'he great deserts of Arabia contribute their 
share of things that get in our e.yes. Blind- 
ing sand storms of great magnitude afid long 
tluration oftim fall 
merc'ilessly upon tlie 
traveller in the (ireat 
Sahara. (Carried on 
hoi winds these tiny 
grains inflict much 
sufft^ring on man 
and beast, and are 
largely the cause of 
blindness so com- 
mon in the East. 

Our photograph 
(Eig. 5) shows the 
diflerence in size 
and shape of desert 
and sea sand. The 
wind-blown grains 
on the left are the 
smaller and rounder, 
having suffered more, 
frequent and violent 
collisions than is 
the case with the water-borne grains, 
magnification of both kinds is the same. 

In the great pine forests of Canada, and 
in other parts of the world, dust-storms of 
quite an original character are regularly ex- 


perienced The pine trees depend n[>on the 
wind for the carrying of their [)olletr TIk’ 
tiny yellow grains, of which Eig. 6 is a photf>^ 
graph, are the means appointed by Nmure 
for the fertilization of the seed, Inu < .in \ing 
the pollen lloutT- 
ing ])lanis, ser 
vices ot ins(,‘rts iwv 
soli('iled with per^ 

fuuK' ajid ne< Pii, 
but ’llu‘ pine Inc. 
has n n gaudy 
flowers n> alt nut 
insects, and lin^ts 
j)crfor('(‘ In llu' 
kindly aid t>l ihe 
passing breeve iu 
(‘arry llu' jMeemus 
grains. In the < ,e»e 
of all wind Ino Mt‘ 
pt)llens, the numbi r 
lost is enonnnus 
when compan^d uiih 
the few that aie 
riujuired to pi i 
petuale the sjxa v 
So solii'itous I-. 
Nature that pint' tret.'s shall suivive that 
she has endowed tlu'iu with siirpiising 
powers of pollen prodiution, and million'' 
of grains are flung into the air in th<‘ liopi' 
that a few shall aet'omplish the piir\)ose loi 
wliich they n\ i le 
s('nt. 

During tlu' time 
wht'ii the pollen w 
falling in the foiesi 
it is quite a (‘om 
mon thing to si t 
small streams 
clutked u}) with It. 
anti tlu' wtKxlman 
Avith his spadt' ha'» 
to clear from the 
door ol his hut 
deep drifts com 
posed of tlu'M 
grains, just as \se 
deal with at cumu 
lations of sjum- in 
the winter time 
It produces little 
inconvenient v Avhen 
blown into tlte eyes, 
as the grains are not angular and have no 
sharp spines. 

Fig. 7 is a photograph of two scak s from 
the wing of a butterfly. ProbablN CAeiv 
rambler in the coimtry during the summer 
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FIG, 6.— PINE POLLEN. 
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months gets one or more of these beautiful 
things in his eyes. The scales are really 
modified hairs, flattened out so as to better 
clothe and protect the insect. They are 
attached by a very slender quill, in which 
respect they greatly resemble the feathers of 
birds. Many scales are .shed during flight, 
especially when the mature insect has just 
emerged from the pupa. Different species 
of butterflies often fight together like ganiC'- 
birds, and lose their tempers and their 
feathers ” too. 

Upon the surface of the scale there 
will be seen a number of parallel lines com- 
posed of rows of dots. 'I'he brilliant hues 
seen upon the butterfly’s wings dejiend not 
upon any coloured pigment jiresent, but 
u{)on these microscopic markings. As the 
light falls upon the scab's it is partly 
absorbed and partly reflected by tlu‘s<‘ innu- 
merable dots ; according to their slnu ture 
and arrangement so the reflected light will 
be red, blue, green, etc., as the ('ase may be. 


Here is a speck of dust so delicate, small, 
and soft that even the. human eye, with all 
its wondrous sensitiveness, cannot feel its 
presence; yet upon the surface of it Nature 
has found sufficient room to elaborate all 
that wondrous detail Apply to it the very 
highest power of magnification the hand of 
man can produce, and behold “ perfection ” 
--inimitable and sublime. 

There are many other interesting and 
wonderful things that get in our eyes. The 
particles so obtained during the lifetime of a 
traveller would include fragments of every- 
thing he had seen. In the mighty laboratory 
of Nature the giant forces are ever at work 
upon the material particles of a boundless 
universe elaborating, disintegrating, recon- 
structing in one glorious cycle of unending 
change. 

“ A gr.nn, a mote, a gnat, a wandering hair,” 

^Vue .Mild (‘lernal as the stars tliat lairn ; 

Thus shall the fragments to the spheres declare ; 

“ Of dust thou art, to dust thou shall return.” 



l it,. 7 


SCAl bs 1'KtiM THE WING OK A HU I 1 KRFl,V. 




^RATITOODE ! ’’ said the 
night-watchman, with a hard 
laugh, “ Hmfl Don't talk to 
me about gratitoodc ; I’ve 
seen too much of it. If 
people wa)t I’ve helped in 
my tipje ’ad only done arf their dooty — arf, 
mind you — I should be riding m my 
carriage.” 

Forgetful of the limitations of soap boxes 
he attempted to illustrate his remark by 
lolling, and nearly went over backwards. 

Recovering himself by an effort he gazed 
sternly across the river and smoked fiercely. 

It was evident that he w^as brooding over an 
ilbused past. 

*Arry Thomson was one of them, he 
saitl^ at last. For over six months I wrote 

all. ’is love-letters for him, ’e being an ,, , .... 

iggem^nt sort of man and only being able "lliorsepittle— place IVe alifeys been fopd b 

to do the kisses at the end, which he. always the langwidge he uisW Ui tne was sil 

insisted On doing *imself : being jealpus. Only bad that they sent for the Sister Id ’ear it« 
three weeks arter he was niarried tip^ /: That’s on’y tWo ont of dd^s I cou)4 
to where I was standing one day and set Arf the unpleasantnesses in iny ith 

Vol, xxhi*--48* Copyright, *905, by W. W* J(icob&, in th# UiiU«4 StA,t«s of 


about me with (ml saying a word. I was a 
single man at the timii and 1 didn’t undei ' 
stand it. My idea was that he ’ad gone m.ul, 
and, Iming pretty artful and always 'avtng 
a horror of mad [)cop]e, I let ’im chase me 
into a police-station. Leastways, 1 would 
ha’ let ’im, but lie didn’t come, and I all 
but got fourteen days for Iming drunk and 
dis(jrderly. 

Then there was Bill Clark. He ’ad Ix^ai 
keeping comp’ny waih a gal and got tired 
it, and to oblige ’im I went to her and tc>ld 
’er he was a married man with five children. 
Bill was as pleased as I’unch at fust, but m 
soon as she took up witli another chap he 
came round to see me and said as I’d ruined 
his life. We ’ad words about 
and I did ruin it then to thife extent of a 

couple o’ ribs. I went to Im in the 
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'ave come out of doing kindnesses to people, 
and all the gratitoode Fve ^ad for it I could 
put in a pint-pot with a pint o’ beer already 
in it. 

I'he only case o’ real gratitoode I ever 
heard of ’apj)ened to a shipmate o’ mine— a 
young chap named Boh p]vans. Coming 
home from Auckland in a ban^ue called the 
Drag(m Fly he fell overboard, and another 
chap named Ceorge Crofts, one o’ the best 
swimmers 1 ever knew, went overboard arter 
’im and saved his life. 

We was hardly moving at the time, and 
the sea was like a duck pond, but to ’ear 
Bob Evans talk you’d ha’ thought that 
George Crofts was the bravest-’arted chaj) 
that ever lived. He ’adn’t liked him afore, 
same as the rest of us, Get)rge being a sly, 
mean sort o’ chap ; but arter George ’ad 
saved his life ’e couldn’t praise ’im enough. 
He said that so long as he ’ad a (Tust Ceorge 
should share it, and wotever George asked 
’im he should have. 

'riic unfortnit part of it was that George 
took ’im at his word, and all the rest of the 
v’y’ge he acted as though Bob belonged to 
’im, and by the time we got into the London 
river Bob couldn’t call his soul ’is own. He 
used to take a room when he was ashore and 
live very steady, as ’e was saving u[) to get 
married, and as soon as he found that out 
George invited ’imself to stay with him. 

“It won’t cost you a bit more,” he ses, 
“ not if you work it properly.” 

Bob didn’t work it protierly, but George 
having saved ’is life, and never letting ’im 
forget it, he didn’t like to tell him so. He 
thought he’d let ’im see gradual that he’d got 
to be careful because of ’is gal, and the fust 
evening they was ashore ’e took ’im along 
with ’im there to tea. 

Gerty Mitchell—- that was the gal’s name — 
’adn’t heard of Bob’s accident, and when she 
did she gave a little scream and, putting ’er 
arms round his neck, began to kiss ’im right 
in front of George and her mother. 

“ You ought to give him one too,” ses 
Mrs. Mitchell, pointing to George. 

George wiped ’is mouth on the back of his 
’and, but Gerty f)retended not to ’ear. 

“ Fancy if you’d been drownded ! ” she ses, 
hugging Bob agin. 

“ He was pretty near,” ses George, shaking 
his ’ead. “ I’m a pore swimmer, but I made 
up my mind either to save ’im or else go 
down to a watery grave myself.” 

He wiped his mouth on the back of his 
’and agin, but all the notice Gerty took of it 
was to send her young brother Ted out for 


some beer. Then they all ’ad supper together, 
and Mrs. Mitchell drank good luck to 
George in a glass o’ beer, and said she ’oped 
that ’er owri boy would grow up like him. 
“Let ’im grow up a good and brave man, 
that’s all I ask,” she ses. “ I don’t care 
about ’is looks.” 

“ He might ’ave both,” ses George, sharp- 
like. “Why not?” 

Mrs. Mitchell said she supposed he might, 
and then she cuffed young Ted’s ears for 
making a noise while ’e was eating, and then 
cuffed ’im agin for saying that he’d finished 
’is supper five minutes ago. 

George and JL)b walked ’ome together, and 
all the way there (jeorge said wot a pretty gal 
Gerty was and 'ow lucky it was for Bob that 
he ’adn’t been drownded. He went round to 
tea with ’im the ne.\t day to Mrs. Mitchell’s, 
and arter tea, when Bob and Gerty said they 
was going out to spend the evening together, 
got ’im.self asked too. 

They took a tram-car and went to a music- 
hall, and Bob paid for the three of ’em. 
George never seemed to think of putting his 
’and in his j)ocket, and even arter the music- 
hall, when they all went into a shop and ’ad 
stcwved eels, he let Bob pay. 

As I said afore, Bob Iwans was chock- 
full of gratefulness, and it seemed only fair 
that he shouldn’t grumble at spending a 
little over the man w'ot ’ad risked ’is life to 
«ave his ; but wot with keeping George at his 
room, and paying for ’im every time they w^ent 
out, he w^as sjiending a lot more money than 
’e could afford. 

“ You’re on’y young once, Bob,’' George 
said to him when ’e made a remark one 
arternoon as to the fast way his money w'as 
going, “ and if it hadn’t ha’ been for me you’d 
never ’ave lived to grow old.” 

Wot with spending the money and ulw^ays 
’aving George w’ith them when they went out, 
it wasn’t long afore Bob and Gerty ’ad a 
(juarrel. “ 1 don’t like a pore-spirited man,” 
she ses. “ Two’s company and three’s none, 
and, besides, wliy can’t he pay for ’imself? 
He’s big enough. Why should you spend 
your money on ’im ? He never pays a 
farthing.” 

Bob explained that he couldn’t say any- 
thing because ’e ow^ed his life to George, but 
’e might as well ’ave talked to a lamp-post. 
The more he argued the more angry Gerty 
got, and at last she ses, “Two’s company 
and three’s none, and if you and me can’t go 
out without George Crofts, then me and ’im 
’ll go ourwithout you.” 

She was as good as her word, too, and the 
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next night, while Bob ^ad gone out to get 
some ’bacca, she went off alone with George. 
It was ten o'clock afore they cathe back agin, 
and Gert/s eyes were all shining and 'er 
cheeks as pink as roses. She shut ’er 
mother up like a concertina the moment 
she began to find fault with 'er, and at supper 
she sat next to George and laughed at every- 
thing 'e said. 

George and l^^ob walked all the way 'ome 
arter supper without saying a word, but arter 
they got up to their room George look a 
side-look at Bob, and then he ses, sudden- 
like, ** Look ’ere ! I saved your life, didn’t I ? ” 

“ You did,” ses Bob, “ and I thank you 
for it.” 

“ I saved your life,” ses George agin, 
very solemn. “If it hadn’t ha’ been for me 
you couldn’t ha’ married anybodv.'"'' 

“That’s true,” ses Bob. ' 

“ Me and (lerty ’ave been having a talk,” 
ses George, bending down to undo liis boots. 
“ We’ve been getting on very well together ; 
you can’t ’elp your feelings, and the long and 
•the short of it is, the pore gal has fallen in 
love with me.” 

Bob didn’t say a word. 

“ If you look at it this way it’s fair enough,” 
ses George. “ 1 


there any more ; I shall look out tbr a »bip 
to-morrow.” 

George Crofts said that perhaps it was the 
best thing he could do, and ’e asked ’im in a 
off-hand sort o’ way ’ow long the room was 
paid up for. 

Mrs. Mitchell ’ad a few words to say about 
it next day, but Gerty told ’er to save ’er 
breath for walking upstairs. The on’y thing 
that George didn’t like when they wtmt out 
was that young 'Jed was with them, but G^rty 
said she preferred it till she knew ’im better ; 
and she ’ad so imieh to say about Ins nubic 
behaviour in saving life that George gave 
way. They w^nt out Irjoking at the sln^ps, 
George thinking that that was the ( heapest 
way of .s{)ending an evening, anil they sNeie 
as ha^ipy as possible till Gerty saw a Imnn h 
she liked so much in a window that he 
couldn’t get ’or away. 

“ It /> a beauty,” she ses. “1 don’t kivnv 
when I’ve *seen a brooch I liked betten 
Look here ! b('t’s all guess the price and tlu n 
go in and sec who’.s right.” 

'rhey ’ad their guesses, and then they 
in and asked, and as soon as Gerty found 
that it was only three and sixpence she began 
to feel in her pocket for ’er purse, just like 


gave you your life 
and you give me 
your gal, \\'e’re 
(}uits now. You 
don’t owe me any- 
thing and 1 don’t 
owe you anything. 
'Fhat’s the way 
Gerty puts it, and 
she told me to tell 
you so.” 

“If -- if she 
don’t want me I’m 
agreeable,” ses 
Bob, in a choking 
voice. “ We’ll call 
it quits, and next 
time I tumble 
overboard I ’ope 
you won’t be 
handy.” 

He took Gerty’s 
photygraph out of 
'is box and handed 
it to ^^jjreorge. 
“ You’ve got more 
right to it now 
than wot I ’ave,” 
he ses. “ I 
sha’n’t go round 
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your wife does when you go out with ’er, 
knowing all the time that it’s on the mantel- 
piece with twopence-ha’penny and a cough 
lozenge in it. 

“ 1 must ha’ left it at ’ome,” she ses, look- 
ing at George, 

“Just wot IVe done/’ ses George, arter 
patting ’is pockets. 

Gerty bit ’er lif)s and, for a minute or two, 
be civil to George she could not. 'I'hen she 
gave a little smile and took ’is arm agin, and 
they walked on talking and laughing till she 
turned round of a sudden and asked a big 
chap as was passing wot ’e was shoving 
’er for. 

“Shoving you?” ses he. “Wot do you 
think 1 want to shove for ? ” 

“ Don’t you talk to me,” ses Gerty, firing 
up. “ George, make ’im beg my pardon.” 

“ You ought to be more careful,” ses 
George, in a gentle sort o’ way. 

“ Make ’im beg my pardon,” ses Gerty, 
stamping ’er foot; “if he don’t, knock ’im 
down.” 

“ Yes, knock ’im down,” ses the big man, 
taking hold o’ George’s cap and rumpling his 
’air. 

Pore George, who was never much good 
with his fists, hit ’im in the chest, and the 
next moment he was on ’is back in the 
middle o’ the road wondering wot had 
’appened to ’im. By the time ’e got up the 
other man was arf a mile away ; and young 
Ted stepped up and wiped ’im down with a 
pocket-’andkerchief while Gerty explained to 
’im ’ow she saw ’im slip on a piece o’ banana 
peel. 

“ It’s ’ard lines,” she ses ; “ but never 
mind, you frightened ’im away, and I don’t 
wonder at it. You do look terrible when 
you’re angry, George \ 1 didn’t know you.” 

She praised ’im all the way ’ome, and if it 
’adn’t been for his mouth and nose George 
would ’ave enjoyed it more than ’e did. She 
told ’er mother how ’e had flown at a big 
man wot ’ad insulted her, and Mrs. Mitchell 
shook her ’ead at ’im and said his bold spirit 
would lead ’im into trouble afore he ’ad 
done. 

They didn’t seem to be able to make 
’^"enough of, ’im, and next day when he went 
round Gerty was so upset at the .sight of ’is 
bruises that he thought she was going to cry. 
When he had ’ad his tea she gave ’im a cigar 
she had bought for ’im herself, and when he 
’ad finished smoking it she smiled at him, and 
said that she was going to take ’im out for a 
pleasant evening to try and make up to ’im 
for wot he ’ad suffered for ’en 


“We’re all going to stand treat to each 
other,” she ses. “Bob always would insist 
on paying for everything, but 1 like to feci a 
bit independent. Give and take — that’s the 
way I like to do things.” 

“ I'here’s nothing like being independent,” 
ses (jcorge. “ Bob ought to ha’ known that.” 

“ I’m sure it’s the best plan,” ses Gerty. 

“ Now, get your ’at on. We’re going to a 
theayter, and I’ed shall pay the ’bus fares.” 

George wanted to ask about the theayter, 
but ’e didn’t like to, and arter Gerty was 
dressed they went out and Ted paid the ’bus 
fares like a man. 

“ Here you are,” ses Gerty, as the ’bus 
stopped outside the theayter. “Hurry up 
and get the tickets, George ; ask for three 
upper circles.” 

She bustled (George u]) to the pay place, 
and as soon as she ’ad picked out the seats 
she grabbed ’old of the tickets and told 
George to make haste. 

“Twelve shillings it is,” ses the man, as 
George put down arf a (Town. 

“ I'welve ? ” ses George, beginning to ' 
stammer. “'I’welve? I’welve? Twel ?” 

“Twelve shillings,” ses the man; “three 
upper circles you’ve ’ad.” 

George was going to fetch Gerty back and 
’ave cheaper seats, but she ’ad gone inside 
with young Ted, and at last, arter making an 
awful fuss, he paid the rest o’ the money and 
rushed* in arter her, arf crazy at the idea o’ 
spending so much money. 

“ Make ’aste,” ses Gerty, afore he could say 
anything; “the band ’as just begun.” 

She started running upstairs, and she was 
so excited that, when ihey got their seats and 
George started complaining about the price, 
she didn’t pay any attention to wot he was 
saying, but kept pointing out ladies’ dresses 
to 'im in w’ispers and wondering wOt they 
’ad paid for them. George gave it up at last, 
and then he sat wondering whether he ’aci 
done right arter all in taking Bob’s gal away 
from him. 

Clerty enjoyed it very much, but when the 
curtain came down after the first act she 
leaned back in her chair and looked up at 
George and said she felt faint and thought 
she’d like to ’ave an ice-cream. “ And you 
’ave one too, dear,” she ses, when young Ted 
’ad got up and beckoned to the gal, “and 
Ted ’ud like one too, I’m sure.” 

She put her ’ead on George’s shoulder and 
looked up at ’im. Then she put her ’and on 
his and stroked it, and George, reckoning 
that arter all ice-creams were on’y a ha’penny 
or at the most a pehny each, altered ’is 
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mind about not spending any more money 
and ordered three. 

The way he carried on when the gal said 
they was three shillings was alarming. At 
fust 'e thought she was *aving a joke with 'im, 


fortunately just as got 'is voice l>ack the 
curtain went up agin^ and everyliody said, 

He couldn't enjoy the play at all, ‘e was so 
upset, and he began to see more than ever 
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and it took another gal and the fireman and 
an old gentleman wot was sitting behind 'im 
to persuade 'im different. lie was so upset 
that 'e couldn't eat his arter paying for it, and 
Ted and Gerty liad to finish it for 'im. 

“ They're expensive, hut they're worth the 
moneyj' ses Gerty. “ You are good to me, 
George. 1 could go on eating ’em all night, 
but you mustn't fling your money away like 
this always.” 

“ I'll see to that," ses George, very bitter. 
“ I thought we was going to stand treat to 
each other? That was the idea, I under- 
stood." 

“ So we are," ses Gerty. “ 1 ed stood the 
'bus fares, didn't he ? " 

“ He did," ses George, “ wot there was of 
'em ; but wot about you ? " 

ses Gerty, drawing her 'ead back 
and staring at 'im. “ Why, 'ave you forgot 
that cigar already, George ? " 

George opened 'is mouth, but 'e couldn't 
speak a word. He sat looking at 'er and 
making a gasping noise in 'is throat, and 


'ow wrong he 'ad been in taking Bob’s gal 
away from 'im. lie walked downstairs into 
the street like a man in a dream, with Gerlv 
slicking to 'is arm and young I'ed treading on 
'is heels behind. 

“ Now, you mustn’t waste any more money, 
George,” ses Gerty, when they got outside. 

“ \\^e’ll walk 'ome." 

George 'ad got arf a mind to say something 
about a 'bus, hut he remembered in time that 
very likely young 1 ed hadn'ti*f 5 got any mor<‘ 
money. Then Gerty said she knew a .short 
cut, and she took them, walking along little 
dark, narrow streets and places, until at last, 
just as George thought they must be pretty 
near 'ome, she began to dab her eyes with *m>m 
pocket-'andkerchief and say she'd lost 
way. 

“ You two go 'ome and leave me," she 
arf crying. “ I can't walk another step." 

“ Where are we ? ” ses George, looking 
round. 

“ I don't know,” ses Gerty. I eouldn^ 
tell you if you paid me. I must ’ave takep 
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a wrong turning. Oh, hurrah ! Here’s a " 
cab ! ” 

Afore George could stop ’er she held up 
’er umbrella, and a ’ansom cab, with bells on 
its horse, crossed the road and pulled up in 
front of ’em. Ted nipped in first and Gerty 
followed ’im. 

“Tell ’im the address, dear, and make 
’aste and get in,” ses Gerty. 

George told the cabman, and then he got 
in and sat partly on Ted’s knee, partly on 
Gerty’s umbrella, and mostly on nothing. 


: “’Ow are we to know ’ow many miles it 
ia?” he ses, at last 

“I don't know,” ses Gerty; “Jeave it to 
I the cabman. It’s his bisness, ain't it ? And 
if ’e don’t know he must suffer for it” 

There was hardly a soul in Gerty’s road 
when they got there, but afore George ’ad 
settled with the cabman there was a police- 
man moving the crowd on and arf • the 
winders in the road up. By the time George 
had paid ’im and the cabman ’ad told him 
wot ’e looked like, Gerty and Ted ’ad 
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“ You are good to me, George,” ses Gerty, 
:^*itouching the back of ’is neck with the brim 
of her hat. “ It ain’t often I get a ride in a 
cab. All tb6 time I was keeping company 
with Bob we never 'ad one once. I only 
wish Td got the mbney to pay for it” 

George, who was going to ask a question," 
stopped 'imself, and then he kept striking 
matcl^es and trying to read all about cab 
fares on a bill in front of ’im* 


disappeared indoors, all the lights was out, 
and, in a state o’ mind that won’t bear think- 
ing of, George walked ’ome to his lodging. 

Bob was asleep when he got ther^jbttt ’e 
woke ’im up and told ’im about it, aia then . 
arter a time he said that he tbot^ht. Bob 
ought to pay arf because be ’ad saved ’is 
Ufe. 

“Cert’nly not,” ses “We’re ejuits 

ii^ow; that was the arrangement. I only 
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wish it was me spending the money on her ; 
I shouldn't grumble,” 

George didn't get a wink o' sleep all night 
for thinking of the money he 'ad spent, and 
next day when he went round he 'ad almost 
made up 'is mind to tell Bob that if 'e liked 
to pay up the money he could 'ave Gerty 
back ; but she looked so pretty, and praised 
'im*up so much for 'is generosity, that he 
began to think better of it. One thing 'e 
was determined on, and that was never to 
spend money like that agin for fifty Gertys. 

There was a very sensilde man there that 
evening that George liked very much. His 
name was Uncle Joe, and when Gerty >vas 
praising George to 'is face for the money he 
'ad been spending, Uncle Joe, instead o' 
looking pleased, shook his 'ead over it. 

“Young people will be young people, I 
know,” he ses, “ but still I don’t ai)i)r()ve of 
extravagance. Bob Evans would never 'ave 
spent all that money over you.” 

“Bob Evans^ ain’t everybody,” .ses Mrs. 
Mitchell, standing up for Gerty. 

“ He was steady, anyway,” ses Uncle Joe. 
“ Besides, Gerty ought not to ha' let Mr. 
Crofts spend his money like that. She could 


mean to be 'ard, but don’t do it tio 
You are young people, and can't afford il." 

“ We must 'ave a little pleasure sometiiues," 
ses Gerty. 

“Yes, I know,” ses Uncle Joe; “but 
there's moderation in everything. l4>ak 
'ere, it's time somebody paid for Mr* C'rufts. 
I'o-morrow's Saturday, and, if you like, VIJ 
take you all to the Crystal Palace.” 

Gerty jumped up off of 'er chair and kisMjd 
'im, while Mrs. Mitchell said she knew his 
bark was worse than 'is bite, and asktal im 
who was wasting his money now ? 

“You meet meal London Bridge Station 
at tw^o o’clock,” ses Uncle Joe, getting up to 
go. “ It ain’t extravagaiK'c for a man as <'an 
afford it.” 

He shook ’ands with George (hofts and 
went, and, artcr George ‘ad stayeil l<»ng‘ 
enough to hear a lot o’ things alxiul Um le 
Joe which made ’im think they’d get on veiy 
well together, he went off too. 

They all turned ii}) very early the nest 
arternoon, and Gerty was dressed so nice that 
(ieorge ('ouldn’t take his eyes off of hei. 
Besides her there was Mrs. Mitchell and led 
and a friend of ’is named Charlie Smith* 




UNCLB JOB CAME RUSHING IN, PUBFING AND BLOWING AS THOUGH MB*I> BUST.*' 


ha' prevented it if she’d ha' put 'er foot down 
and insisted on it.” 

He was so solemn about it that everybody 
began to feel a bit upset, and Gerty borrowed 
Ted's pocket-'andkerchief, and then wiped 'er 
eyes on the cuff of her dress instead. 

“Well, well,” ses Un^le Joe; “I didn't 


They waited some time, but Unde 
didn't turn up, and they all got lcK)king at lhip 
clock and talking about it, and 'oping 
wouldn't make 'em miss the train* 

‘^' Here he comes I ” ses Ted, at last. 

Uncle Joe came rushing in, puffing and 
blowing as though h’fe’d bust “ Take ‘em; 
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on by thU train, will you?” he ses, catching; 
^old o* George by the arm. ** IVe just been 
stopped by a bit o' business I must do, and , 
ril come on by the next, or as soon arter as 
I can/' 

» He rushed off again, puffing and blowing 
his 'ardest, in such a hurry that he forgot to 
give George the money for the tickets. 
However, CJeorge borrowed a pencil of Mrs. 
Mitchell in the train, and put down on paper 
'ow much they cost, and Mrs. Mitchell said 
if George didn't like to remind 'im she would. 

I'hey left young 'I'ed and Gharlie to stay 
near the station when they got to the I'alace, 
Uncle Joe ’aving forgotten to say where he'd 
meet ’em, but train arter train came in with- 
out ’im, and at last the two boys gave it up. 

K We’re sure to run across ’im sooner or 
scS Gerty. “ Let’s ’ave something to 
eat ; I’m so hungry.” 

George said something about buns and 
milk, but Gerty took ’im up sharp. ‘Buns 
and milk?” she ses. “Why, uncle ^\ould 
never forgive us if we spoilt his treat like 
that.” 

She walked into a refreshment place and 
they ’ad cold meat and bread and pickles 
and beer and lart.s and cheese, till even 
young Ted said he’d ’ad enough, but still 
they couldn’t see any signs of Uncle Joe. 
They went on to the roundabouts to look lor 
’im, and then into all .sorts o’ shows at six- 
pence a head, but still there was no signs of 
’im, and George had ’ad to start on a fresh 
bit o’ paper to put clown wot he’d sjrent, 

“ I suppose he must ha’ been detained on 
irnportam business,” ses (ierty, at last. 

“ Unless it’s one of ’is jokes,” ses Mis 
Mitchell, shaking her 'ead. “^'ou know wot 
your lihcle is, (ierty.” 

“ There now, I never thought o’ that,” ses 
Gerty, with a start ; “ p’raps it is,” 

'‘^ Joke ? ’* ses George, choking and staring 
from one to the other. 

“I was wondering where he’d get the 
money from,*' «es Mrs. Mitchell to Gerty, 

“ I see ft kll now ; I never see such a man for 
a bit o’ fun in all my born days. And the 
solemn way he went on last night, too. Why, 
he must ha’ been laughing in ’is sleeve all the 
time. m good as a play.” 

“ Look hc^e 1 ** ses George, ’ardly able to 
speak ; do you thean to tell me he never 
mea»t to Come ? ” 


afeaid naV^ ses ’MftChell, 
wot he But .don^t you worry ; 

^ Yil give Im a bit o' mtpd when I see 

j 

^orge Crpfts felt as though he’d burst, and 
then ’e got his breath, and the things ’e said 
about Uncle Joe was so' awful that Mrs. 
Mitchell told the boys to go away. 

“ How dare you talk of my uncle like 
that ? ” ses Gerty, firing up. 

“You forget yourself, George,*’ ses Mrs. 
Mitchell. “You’ll like ’im when you get to 
know ’im better,” 

“ Don’t you call me George,” ses George . 
(Volts, turning on ’er. “I’ve been done, 
that’s wot I’ve been. 1 ’ad fourteen pounds 
when 1 was paid off, and it’s melting like 
butter.” 

‘ Well, we’ve enjoyed ourselves,” seS Gerty, 
“and that’s what money was given us for. 
I’m sure those two boys ’ave had a splendid 
time, lluyikb to you. Don’t go and spoil all 
by a little bit o’ temper.” 

“ Temper ! ” ses George, turning on her. 

“ I’ve done with you, I wouldn’t marry you 
if you was the on’y gal in the woirld* I 
wouldn’t marry you if you paid me.” 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” .ses Gerty ; “ but if you 
think you can get out of it like that you’re 
mistaken. I’ve lost my young man through 
you, and I’m not going to lose you too. I’ll 
send my two big cousins round to see you 
to mojiow.” 

“'I'hey won’t put up with no nonsense, I 
('an tell you,’’ ses Mrs. Mitchell 

She calk‘d the l)(>>s to her, and then she 
and Gerty, arter holding their ’eads very high 
and staring at (ieoige, went off and left ’im 
alone. He went sliaight off ’ome, counting 
’is money all the way and trying to make it 
more, and, arter telling Bob ’ow he’d been 
treated, and trying hard to get ’im to go shares 
in his losses, packed uj) his things and cleared 
out, all boiling over with temper. 

Boh was so da/.ed he couldn’t make head 
or tail out of it, but ’e went round to see 
Gerty the first thing next morning, md^ ahe ^ 
explained things to him. ^ ^ 

“ I don’t know when I’ve enjoyM 
so much,” she ses, wiping her eyes, IVjfc 
had enough gadding about for Qnce*^d If 
you come round this livening 
a nice quiet time together lopkibg the 
furniture shops.” 




By J. F. Rowbotham. 


HAl' the four elements of 
Nature, fire, air, earth, and 
water, to which we have added 
water in its congealed fcrm of 
ice, should be able to produce 
music of their own accord, 
without the intervention of any musical 
instrument or of any musical performer, will 
be news to most people. Our ideas of music 
are so inextricably united with thoughts of 
musicians and carefully rehearsed perform- 
ances that we may be surprised at hearing 
that veyy good music of a sort is contained 
in the four elements of Nature ; and though 
fire, air, earth, and water could never advance 
so far as to perform a symphony together, 
they can utter very dulcet and varied notes 
on their, own account, which may be of 
as fiilich interest as those organized and 
elabor^ tapestries of sound which we call 
sympht^ies and concertos. 

THE MUSIC OF FIRE. 

Fire li^otild certainly seem to be the last of 
the four elements likely to yield musical 
sound, although it is the first we have 
elected to hear» The hot, destructive element 
appears the very reverse of musical in every 
respect, yet the simplest of all possible tests 
will show fire to be a vety earnest musician. 
Take a lighted candle and blow gently against 
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the flame. You will hear a peculiar fluttering 
sound. That fluttering sound is fire^s first 
attempt at music. It is fire practising, so 
speak, and making occasional errors in its 
practice. 

Now, suppose wc allow fire to continue its 
practice and give it evt^ry possible chance of 
displaying its power. Instead of the unsteady 
breath of our lips let us employ the steady blast 
of a blow-pipe. Instead of the i>ale and nicker- 
ing light of a candle let us use the bright and 
ardent glare of a chemist^s temp. Now 
apply the same process to the fire before you* 
and beneath the breath of the blow-pipe the 
fire, instead of feebly fluttering, will give 
utterance to a roar, and from a ri:)ar will 
rise to a distinct musical You have 

often heard the fire roaring up your chimney. 
It is the fire attempting to sing. When you 
have a lamp and a blow^pipe-r'^that to say, 
when you can give fire fair play- -you can 
make it sing in eanieat 

Here is another test ii?hich can he as 
advantageously tried as the former. 

Take a gas-burner, or, let us a ring- 
burner with twenty eight prifioes. IPteuc over 
it a tube of tin or glass, such m may 
easily be procured, about five feet long 
and two and a half inches in dteruetcr. 
Directly you place your tube over the fiamc 
you will find the fire begin to flutter, in 





scale in turn, with all the 
sharps and flats. In fact, 
Professor Wheatstone manu- 
factured an organ on this 
principle, of which an illus- 
tration is reproduced. 

Fire, in fact, is far from 
being an unmusical element, 
and is one of the most 
sensitive of all dements to 
the influence and sympathy 
of sound* ' We can produce 
sensitive flames, which re- 
spond in a quaint and 
whimsical manner to every 
sound which is made round 
them. By taking a steatite 
burner and making a long 
flame issue from it to the 


SHOWING THB EFFECT ON THE 
FLAME CAUSED BY JINGLING A 
BUNCH OF KEYS. 

observed and taken advan- 
tage of by mankind in 
various ways. The Malays 
have been so. struck by the 
artless melody of the air 
that they have invented 
what we may call the 
“ ^olian flute ” to preserve 
and utter this melody to 
perfection. They take a 
field of young bamboos, 
which lies in an exposed, 
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breezy place, bore i^oles through the 
stalks. These holes are drilled in such a 
way and at such angles, that the wind shall 
catch them in various inanners. When the 
wind blows a harmcMious rustling is wafted 
across the, fidd, of wonderful beauty and of 
constantly changing variety. The iEolian 
harp whieh we place outside our windows in 
the night-time is another example of an 
instrument which gives the 
unpremeditated and untram- 
mdled music of the wind. 

Let us go deeper into 
Nature than the com- 
pany of any instru" 
ment whatever will 
allow. Tile music 
of the wind, when we 
hear it on the com- 
mon or roaring in a 
glade on some moun- 
tain side, is much 
more <^jrariid and more 
majestic than the 
of any orches- 
tra. Ihe music of 
the wind is most 
majestic in its loud, 
sonorous volume, but 
most perceptible and 
analyzablc to our ear 
when its vibrations 
* unite in that long- 
drawn note of shrill- 
ness which we call 
the whistle. The 
pitch of the wind's 
whistle is, as a rule, 
on one favourite note 
— 15 natural. Though, 
of course, other 
pitches may be 
named as possible 

ones, yet to our experiehce none are so 
common as this. Starting from this as a 
tonic, the wind rises, as the blast increases, 
to Then it sinks back again to the B, 
and falls subsequently to F. In the mean- 
time, between the.se prominent pitches of the 
fourth above and the fourth below, the wind 
in its whistle covers every diatonic and chro- 
matic interval between. 

The effect is precisely the same as if the 
notes indicated were struck on the violin, 
and between each the fingers were drawn 
slowly , UP and down the string, so as to give 
all the mtervening gradations of tone that 
lie betwixt the chosen points. A similar 
illustration of the music pf air we might draw 


from the sound of thunder, which is the bass 
of Nature, and so loty that it is considerably 
beneath the lowest u>ne produced in an 
orchestra. Thunder bfifers the best illustra 
tion of the musical diihinuebdo to bit found 
in the universe. .After the first clap U over 
the ear pursues with pleasure the gradual 
rolling away, the slow fainting iff the 
until at immeasurable distance it sinksi into 

silcni'c. 
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At first sigtu 
the title ol this 
section might 
seem to bc a 
misnomer, tor it 
may naUiinlh be 
asked, How can 
earth punluce 
music ? VV\‘ icply 
that earth luis 
prodiK'ctl ami 
does product' in 
many ikuIh of 
the Avorld t he 
sweetest aiiil the 
purest miisii’. 'Takr 
i porcelain ciip,sOiki‘ 
rilh your knuckle, 
u)d listen to tlu' 
sound. Is not that 
the sound of (‘arth P 
Uiuloubledly so. And 
in the land that is 
so famed for its port r 
lain and its {xUlety 
that all suc h wme is 
named after the 
country, earth is so 
highly appreciated as 
a material for musical 
instruments that the musiiml system of ('hina 
reckons the music of earth as one ot‘ the 
leading eight sub-divisions. 

How is the nmsic: of earth to lie 
obtained ? " ask thei Chinese theorists. “ H<ivv 
from earth may we extract divine harmonious 
tone, which may captivate the ears pi 
maidens and may emit dulcet notes 
superior to the swwt voice of the nightirt' 
gale ? '' 

“Firstly,” they answer, “it must IWr 
extracted by washing the earth in He\-eral 
waters, so as to purify the divitie earth ol 
those base ingredients which the Spirit of 
Evil has thrust in and caused to be inter- 
mingled with the pure soil.” Not to occupy 
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too much space with the poetical eflfudidm of" 
Chinese hyperbole, let us describe how 
utilization of earth for the purposes of |xmsic^ ;5 
instruments is accomplished* A cettaiu , 
quantity of earth is taken, thfe finest ttkt \catt: 
be got. It is made stdL finer by 
washed in several waters, and then is worked ; 
into the consistency of liquid mud. Two 
eggs, one of a goose, the other of a hen, are 
then taken, and the liquid mud is thrown 
over these and allowed to set When it 
has become hard the egg on the inside is 
broken and picked out, and an exact mould 
of the egg in earth remains. The opening 
made at the end for the purpose of extract- 


,1^ a. 

^i'lspsjwksbte ■ b^ufy 

Vv^et' with’ 

l''ments of the West ■ ■/.' • , 

' ' Not all stones are ca^t>le «rf b^ng efii:. 
ployed for the purpose Of stone oigsii% but 
Only a special variety. These stopfes 
dug with great care out of quarijte , which 
often form a State monopoly, add ate cut 
and sliced to the desired shape and th^dcRess. 
The .slicing is done for the purpose of 
tuning. A little piece "cut off the epdjOrai 
shave off the back, win 
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convert one Cf the musical 
stones from E to G, or 
from E flat to C sharp ; and 
the greatest care and dis- 
crimination have to be 
exercised to ensure the 
proper treatment bf the 
stones for musical purposes. 

The common shape and 
size of the stones is that of 
a carpenter's square, but 
for the bands of the great 
and for the instruments of 
prominent performers the 
stones are sculptured and 
carved into all sorts of 
fantastic patternk They 
are cut into the shape of 
hearts, bells, shields, fishes, 
bats, plates, and men's 
faces, and the tone is not 


mg the egg is next enlarged to serve as a 
mouthpiece, and five holes are pierced in the 
loam, three in front and two at the back. 
By this means and by blowing through the 
aperture the Chinese scale of five notes is 
produced, and the sound of earth is rendered 
audible to. the ear of the Celestials. 

A mold of producing the 

sound of earth 

in the wliich are beaten with 

drum-atii;^^\l^ thus enabled to give, 
though ;C$^ences, the much- 

loved 

But, secondly, the Chinese 

theorists, the.nSifelod df Wh ^ revealed 
to the ear Of earth/* 

This diiecdon ;tpi in the da#h alludes to 
the digging up of tnusical stona§» of which 
the Chinese are marvelloudy fond, and out 
of which they construct large and elaborate 
organs. The sound of stone they extol as 


supposed to be diminished 
or impaired in any way by the fancy of the 
carver. The stones are of all colours, the 
best being whey-coloured, while the remaindtjr 
are light blue, yellow, orange, red, greenish 
white, dark green, ash grey, and chestnut. 

These stones are hung up on large frames, 
each stone as it hangs representing brie note 
of the scale. The performer, arhifed 
mallet covered with some soft 
walks along in front of the frame, and $tn|^ 
stone after stone according to die ipelqdy 
which he wishes to execute. The car^ fmd 
exactitude which the Chinese exl>ibit in the 
structure of these organs, imd in tb^ selection 
of the stones, would astqmsh English , organ- 
builders, :if we had the .space to enter 
minutely intp the matter )iere. Not Only are 
the stones dug out of' the earth with great 
care, especially employed 

to y^idet atdng l'^e b of rivers, and 
to pick up a certain kind of stone, which 
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may 'be. 

reject€d':'by''‘'tJ^/ii^atc^r 

.'l^g 'tb^ 

found ‘'on''i1his|;';:bfek$': of 

eateest&ed' owil^ , .tOf th^" : 

' of ' the'; bn ,tte of f 

tMt':' ; :!ip'''"'p0cxiim , 'imnations ' 6f 
aimo»}^herb there.^ These par- 

ricular ' ^tph^j which have been celebrated 
in dl ages in Chiilese poetry, acquire an 
extreme bardhess owing to the causes 
spedfle4, and give a brighter, clearer, 
purer, and smarter sound than any others — 
excelling (in the language of Chinese 
hyperbole) ‘*all other stones that are either 
itj tb® bosom of the earth, or in the depths 
of the sea, or in conglomerate, or in detached 
pieces, or even those that are quarried from 
strata in the solid rock.*' 

. Passing from the Chinese and their 
laborious and often clumsy way of extract- 
ing the music of earth, let us notice another 
attempt of a neater and more ingenious kind, 
which was made in the heart of cultured 
Paris by a French philosopher named 
Chladni, In an extraordinary manner 
Chladni demonstrated that earth was pecu- 
liarly susceptible of musical impression, and 
his demonstration was as follows. 

Taking a little sand he scattered it on a 
plate, specially constructed and made of a 
resonant substance, and across the edge of 
the plate he drew a bow producing a musical 
note. Immediately the sand took a strange 
and unexpected pattern, yet a pattern of 
untold symmetry. He then produced a 


icb. ' $91 

diffat'iu 

■'^'in'aats leapt to 

'j' ■ .y ' ' 0# Wattef t, , , ' 

WatCT has 5t^ tnusk In like tnanner, and 
music, too, of a peculiarly sweetj,, romantic, 
and Varied character. To Hear die iiietudy 




of water aright, sit on a bridf(e dm a moonlit 
evening, when all the woild atpund you is 
still, and drop pebbles one by pnsi into a slow, 
rolling rivulet beneath. , Listed tb tne sound 
and you will hear it* its piirtsiit tone the 
mi^ody of water. Mark criiip staccato 
hot^jjf the water as the peWlo it, and 
''copious .toiie. las the'ald^ hpries 
'■’iisfeif'iii.its depths, ' , ' Hr' ; ' 

l lTd hear the melody wmer tn Imdtlter of 
xlits. beautiful modificadows, listm tpibe ripple 
Waplsshy brook. Trace 'a tivulel running 
over pebbles, and fotfow it from Its wild atvl 
' lonely borne amid the arches of a forest till 


CULADm’S 8AM^#itSUitKS. 
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humbler and tamer scenes intervene to 
deprive it of its romance by deeper channels 
and wider waves. While gurjg:ling in shallow 
places, over pebbles and liny boulders, it 
pipes in shrill treble. A group of little rocks 
and a deeper trough of stream change the 
treble to a hoarse tenor. We may hear the 
change, if we please, most noticeably. The 
pitch sinks several tones. 

No less beautiful is the melody of a sharp 
shower of rfiin beating on flagstones, or 
pelting down on the dry leaves of a forest 
or the dry soil of a heath. Rain has its 
rhythm to an attentive ear And we must 
add, in like manner, that a brook or rivulet 
has its trill — in fact, among all the sounds of 
Nature, the ripple of a rivulet approaches 
most nearly to that delightful ornament of 
artificial song, the trill or shake, which forms 
such a charm in the ditties of birds and 
serves as a decoration to the cadences of 
great vocalists. 

Now passing from illustrations of melody 
or rhythm in water, as given by Nature 
herself, let us consider the extraordinary 
attempts made by man to re[)roclu('e the 
beautiful sound of water in an instrument of 
art. I'he sound of the splash, which may 
seem homely and familiar enough, attracted 
certain of the North American tribes to con- 
struct musical instruments to preserve and 
embody its peculiar charm. Accordingly 
they made instruments out of buffalo hide, in 
the shape of enormous bags or drums. These 
they filled with water, and carefully sewing 
up all the interstices, that none of the licjuid 
could escape, they took drum-sticks and 
exhilarated themselves at their concerts and 
merry-makings by beating these water-drums 
ad infinitum^ and causing the water in them 
to splash in a most delectable and dulcet 
manner for the benefit of tliose who chose to 
listen to it. We have heard of similar instru- 
ments being used by certain tribes in South 
Africa, though whether they are identical in 
shape is mote than we can say. 

These uncivilized musicians have been 
fascinated, as we said, by the splash of water. 
Others there are who have been enchanted by 
its fall. the music of a cascade is a 

thing that lives in the ear of those who hear 
it, and is a note of Nature which we would 
willingly preserve, so as to reproduce at 
pleasure, if fashion and invention among us 
had only shown the way. Our rude andi 
uncultured brethren in remote parts of the 
world, whom we iook down upon in many 
things, and, above all, in respect of music, 
have been beforehand with us in ^his ; and, 


while we have merely admired the cascades 
fk Nature, they have invented an instrument 
S record and reproduce at will the c^cade 
of art. This strange instrument consists of 
two bowls, one of which contains water, and 
by a curious mechanism i$ made to discharge 
its water with a rippling souhd into the other 
bowl. From thence it is sent rippling back 
in a new cascade into the first bowl, and in 
a continual repetition of the charming sound 
the music consists. 

The application of the two bowls will 
remind one of the clepsydra, or water-clock, 
of the Cireeks, which told the time by 
drop.s of water dripping from one vase into 
another, and whose sound was considered by 
Boerhaave so soothing to the ear that he 
recommended a similar mechanism as an in- 
fallible cure for sleeplessness, and in his day 
it was .so used with success. But .speaking of 
the Greeks reminds us of a yet more interest- 
ing fact connected with them — of a musical 
game, the whole plea.sure and point of which 
consisted in exhibiting to its greatest per- 
fection the music of water. The melody of 
the splash is what manifestly pleased the 
Greeks most, judging by the game they in- 
vented, which aimed at producing and deter- 
mining the precise gradation of liquid 
.splashes. 

I'he game was ])layed as follows. A large 
metal basin was suspended in the air at a 
convenient height to meet the requirements 
of the yilayers, and into this basin they were 
required to tlirow water from a certain 
distance through the air — so throwing it that 
the licyuid should fly in a definite and well- 
conirolled volume from the hand into the 
basin, and not sc'atter in a shower of drops 
on the way, or fall with an ill-directed thud 
on the floor. A chalk line was drawnf which 
was toed by all the players, each w'ith his 
cup of water in his hand. Sometimes among 
the wealthier classes wine w^as used instead 
of water, but in either case the method of 
procedure was exactly similar. 

Each [flayer threw in turn, pronouncing as 
he threw the name of his lady-love, and at 
that moment shooting out the water from his 
cup in a skilful stream into the basin. The 
crispness, fulness, and beauty of the splash 
were all taken into account in determining 
the merit of the cast, and the judges must 
have had a hard task sometimes to decide 
between rival com[)etitors— -so delicate and 
nice seems to be the gradation of such a 
sound to our ears. 

It may be news to many that water has 
played a most prominent and important part 




in European music in times past, and is the 
direct and actual parent of the greatest in- 
strument of modern times - - the organ. 'Fhc 
organ began as a water-organ, and the 
water-organ began as the water-clock ; and, 
to go back still earlier to the parent of the 
water-clock, we shidl have no option but to 
go straight to the licpiid element itself. 

The genealogy was as follows. The 
water clock told the time by dripping 
drops of water, as our clocks do by tick- 
ing, from one vase into another. But the 
water-clock, though an admirable invention 
for telling the time by day, was plainly no 
good at night, till a clever inventor hit upon 
the plan of constructing a flute, through 
which the sound was produced by the 
revolution of little pa cklle- wheels, tlu!se 
wheels being worked by the drops of water 
that fell from the water-clock. I’he flute 
was made to sound the hours, and to act 
in exactly the same manner as the hammer 
and bell of our own clocks. 

From these beginnings a most extra- 
ordinary instrument was invented, consisting 
of a box of flutes, placed above a vase 
containing water, the ends of the flutes 
being open and turned downwards towards 
the water. The water was agitated and the 
air driven through the* flutes, the general 
eflect of which must have resembled the 
wild and unorganized sound of an JEolian 
harp, or of that .dEolian flute which we have 
described before. 

By regulating these wild sounds by slides, 
and strings, and keys, and other mechanism, 
gradually and slowly added, the organ 
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U^brii^iisly came into lading, 
Wt still the water used 
fbjr the same sfrarige purpose 
which 'We have 
‘ alrmdy ipdicaied, 
for nearly a 
thau.sMnd years 
frqm that date 
onwards no o»gan 
of importance 
could luuc been 
found itt Km ope 
withcHil its vaM'S 
(jf water a.s an 
essential puiium 
of its appiuatus. 

THK iMt'sn OK 
it K. 

Lastly, we pro 
reed tt» the inu’^u' 
() f i t* e , a n d 
although i(‘e may 'perhaps seem t(-) be du- 
most unlikely substance in the world lia* ans 
music to re[)ose in, yet if water has nmsu’ 
there seems no valid reason why water \\\ a 
congealed form slumld be without it. b e* 
at any rate, has been found to possess tla^ 
potentiality of music and to give forth t'lcai 
and distinct notes, whose ^'ibrations may be 
heard, with careful and precise attention, all 
over a jKaid. A |)eculiarity of ice is that the 
thinner the ice tlu-* higher the music al note 
vNhic'h rcASounds from it, and tlu‘ thicker ilu; 
icc the (lt‘C[)er and more .sonorous the bourn. 
The patient and laboriou.s ob.scTver, uhosc 
exf)crimcnts have* made it |x5ra‘ptiblc* that i< e 
has music, sup})lcmcnted Im theoric'S by the 
suggestion that the tone of ice should be 
taken as a clangc‘r signal, and tluit skaters 
and sliders should not venture on the glass) 
surface until they had first made themselves 
aware at what pitch the ice was singing. 

This was rather a grotesque pendant t«» an 
ingenious and learned theory* Neverthcdc'ss, 
we believe our experimentalist tc» l)e piTfcc lU 
ccjrrect when he affirms that unitss ir e is 
.singing cm some note of the st'ale lower than 



there is danger to be appreliendt^tJ by vcntui- 
ing on it. So long as the ice inuulg<?s in 
^asso profundo all is well, but directly it lakt^ii 
to singing tenor and soars above the e.rilical 
note — crack ! the glassy sheet opens its jaws 
and swallow.s all who may ha[)j,)en it* be on 
it, skaters and singers alike. 


How Birds Make Lome. 

By Jerkard Orant Allen and Leonard Buttress. 


HE casual observer is un- 
doubtedly inclined to look 
upon himself as entirely iso 
lated from tl’ie birds and Ix'asts 
around him. lie believes, 
ai)[)arently, tluit Uu‘ world con- 
tains mcm and atiimals, Init be would regard 
as an insult any suggestion that lu; is himself 
an animal, differing from <alier sj:)ts'ies only 
in iion-essc'ntials. Yet tlu‘ nienageii(% the 
aquarium, and the aviary all furnish evid<-nce 
ol an almost uncanny resemblaix'e, and in 
few res[)(‘<"ts is this more nanarkable than in 
the lov(‘ making of birds. In life, in habit, 
and in thsposition the feathered fop parallels 
the airs and affectations of the Bond Street 
diidt*. 

In the spring the young bird’s fancy turns 
to thoughts of mating, in pret'isely the same 
manner as that of 
bis human prototype, 
and an account of 
his (’ourtship can 
hardly fail to he 
of inlert'st when set 
side by side with that 
of human beings. 

Unlike the de- 
geneiate youth of to- 
day, however, the 
young l)iK*k of the 
nest is an anhtnt 
lover and leaves no 
stone imluined to 
cai)lure the lady of 
hi.s choice. Both 
song and dant!C are 
pressed into the ser- 
vice, while by strains 
of love and display 
of cliarms, by the 
\s i Id e s t exci tenient 
of aerial evolutions, 
and by the most 
grotesque of striking 
attitudes do the 
males .strive to en- 
snare feminine affec- 
tions. 

'1\) such courtship 
we should feel a deep 


debt of gratitude, for to it we o>ve those 
exquisite songs which go so far to render 
sj)ring the joyous sc^ason which the very word 
conjures before our eyes. Indeed, this gift 
of nuisi('. is merely the more jRafect, even if 
more mechanical, form of the fervid though 
sometimes hailing utterances with w'hich the 
lover ot to-day hhishiiigly importunes the 
lady of his choice, 'bhis wonderful faculty 
is chiefly brought under contribution during 
the mating season. ‘‘Billing and cooing 
lik(i a pair of turtle-dov'es ” has hec'onie a 
colkxpiialism, certainly use<l far more often 
with direct reference to human beings than 
to the birds theni.selves : the impas.sioned 
love-song of th(! Nightingale has furnished a 
theme for the poets of all time. 

In calling to mind, how’ever, the gentle 
wooing of the Dove and Nightingale and the 
many other melo- 
dious voice.s of the 
woods, one must 
not lose sight of the 
fact that, though 
some birds rely 
mainly on elo- 
(juence, others fol- 
low human beings 
in another direc- 
tion, p i n n i n g 
their faith rather 
on the sartorial 
art. 

“As if they knew^ 
anything about their 
feathers, or could 
affect their looks in 
any w^ay ! says that 
superior jierson, the 
unobservant critic. 
'J'o go down to the 
country during the 
mating season will 
soon convert the 
incredulous. A more 
palpable conceit in 
his looks could 
scarcely be found 
than the male bird 
as he “ shows for 
a mate. 




*' IHB' Lnvr--SO\<; OF THE NH.H riNUAl.E.” 




The approach of the lov<' st'a.son, 
an example, finds the KulT donnin^i;- th(‘ 
beautiful plumes and shield of f< ‘at hers fiom 
which he takes his name, and wlfa h Ik* only 
wears for a hnv weeks at this lime ol ytxir. 
'I'lius accoutred he hastens U) the' apj)(»intc‘d 
meeting-place, or, mon' properly, “killing 
ground/’ and proc e^sls to ( hallenge jo single 
combat eai h of his nhals in turn. Kot the 
Kiiffis no lukewarm lover, and fights for the 
lady of his lu'art. 

A c'urioiis sight tliis “killing” prt*sents in 
tile light of the early dawn, fiai'li knight in this 
miniature tournament wears his own coat of 
arms, for in no 
two individuals 
is the Ruff the 
same* Now 
t w o s t a n d 
stoc k still face 
to face, game 
c'oeks index'd, 
w i t h shield 
unclear plumes 
e X p a n d e d ; 
n o w thrust 
after thrust is 
given wit h 
long, shar[) 
bills, 'fhe ris- 
ing sUn shines 
on the varied 
feathers of as 
many as thirty 
combat an t s 
rushing full 
VoJ, XXIX.— 61 


tilt with sjH'c'd almost im reilihle. 'The groumt 
is iiampl(‘d lianl with tlu‘ jiattor of little (ect. 
fhe war ('onimues for nearly six wec’ks until 
thi* Rulfs begin to moult again or are wotn 
away with battle, hierfv, however, as the fight 
w ill s(M‘m to the < asual spt‘elator, it must be 
admitti“d that the martial ardc^ur is mon* 
appaienl than real. TIuM^isuiilty list, indeed, 
is small, the ('ombai r»ft(m terminating in no 
more* gorv result than the expulsion of the 
w'eaker birds. 

I'Yetjm'nily the Keewes ^ asth<*femide RiiHs 
au' Ctillt'd do not evcai Ir^Mible to attend 
these tourm vs. they do, it is to stand 

aloof at a sale 
distanc e witli a 
pnaty si low of 
polite indifler 
enee. Not so 
the c cinque 
rots, who, at 
ihe (Conclusion 
of hostilities* 
come to pay 
. theiu <»url with 

|f many b(>ws and 

fiiroueltc-s, al 
thc^ same, time 
5'^ ru filing ouif 

llu’ii .shields to 
% the fullest ad- 

vantagee 

*rhis “show- 

i n g' off’ 
before the 
fcumle 1 onsti 







C.RIvAr HUSI'Afil) ABUUT TO SMOW,' 
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tutes a methcxi of love - niakitig thio\i}<h- 
out the world of beasts and birds as well as 
the human dude, and is affected to a u inark 
able degree by tht‘ On^at bustard. To in 
grafiate himself with, the luai of his (dum e 
the bustard performs an almost inetedible 
feat, He literally turns liis feathers inside 
out I Standing be 
fore his lady-love 
and stamping his 
heavy feet, he 
trails his (piivering 
wings along the 
ground. With tail 
laid flat along his 
ba('k, he slowly 
turns the feathers 
of the wings back- 
wards and for- 
wards. Next, by 
burying his head 
in his neck, he 
makes the long, 
w h i s k e r - 1 i k e 
feathers stand up 
on each side, l^st 
of all, by means 
of the unique air- 
pouch which he 
possesses, he dis- 
tends his throat 
and then thus 
himself with 
conscious pride 
into thq feathered 
FalstaffQfourillus- 


tration. It has 
"been suggested 
that this exhibi- 
tion is gone 
through to show 
off to the full 
everywhite 
feather in the 
plumage, "and 
there can be little 
doubt that white 
is much admired 
by the object of 
his affection. 

(jreat, 'how- 
ever, as are the 
feats of the Bus- 
tard, the palm 
for love-making^^ 
of the most fran- 



game birds. 

(’ertainlv they peudbrm antics of the most , 
extraordinary kind imaginable. Early in the 
spring the ('oc k Caj)er(‘aillie chooses for him- 
self sonu' prominent ])()sition in his forest 
home -a tall ])im‘ tree, a dead branch, or a 
large boulder. Iba(‘ at sunrise and sunset 
1 h' taki's his stand and goes through his 
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elaborate pUir ** of ‘* spel.^^ With hisad and 
neck outstretched to their extent 

and featherjj standing erect he bni^! his tail 
fan-wise over his back* ' As his wings droop* 
his love-song, ^‘peller, peller, peller,'* rises to 
the accompaniment of little jumps and 
quiverings of the body. Faster and laster he 
goes, trailing his wings as he revolves like 
some dancing Dervish or frantic thing; 
louder and louder swells the lo\c-nuisic until 
the very pine trees vibrate, and the hens 
craep out from llie forest to listen and 
admire. So si-lf conscious d(K‘s the bird 
become that he is for all praetii'al purposes 
both blind and deaf, and it is f)ossil>le to 
creep up to him and shoot him with e;ise. 
Poachers, knowing lunv intent the fellow is 
on his song, do afliiallv make us(‘ of this 
knowledge to compass hi^ end. 
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very act df wctiiring away fcathens his 
beautifidly forked taif js fullest 

advantage. In passing it ihoulii Iw noted 
that there is spcoiat reasbtt tpt vigour 
with which these game birds hi t!tc most 
literal sense attack their coWship, A poly» 
gamous spe(n'es, the skill vyftH whtih these 
antics an.; i)erformed and <;ohscquenl hupres* 
sion r>n ih(‘ love sic'k damsels are important 
fadors in deKMtuining the extent ol ihdr 
haoMus. ,, 

Among the (irouse of America arc 10 l)^> 
loimd spc^cies ]H)sscsscd of two air- 

.sa( s which can he intUUed till they suggest 
to the onlciokt'V ripe oranges. Kuch v‘HHt)U5; 
appendag(‘s add gusitly to the grotesqurnc.ss 
ol their ])i*rlormanci‘, and are presunud»lv of 
s}>eei.il atti.'K'iis t*ness to the ladies in vriiosc 
f,i\our th(‘y aie exeicised. 



r,LAt 

Another ardent lover is to he fouiul in Ux- 
BttXckcock with his “lek."’ In hi.s endeavours 
Unmake himself attractive he performs many 
antics, though none perhaps are of (|uite so 
totatica clmraoter as those of the Capercaillie, 
pwie peculiarity of the Blackcock’.s display, 
which he .undergoes all for love, consists in 
rubbing his cKin iP. the ground. So vigor- 
ously does he do this that he absolutely 
divests it of featheis. But while he i$ in th<i 


“ f M. I 

'[’he lender emotions of the pairing sea.son 
urge almost all birds, hoWe*ver unpK<ririeUt 
in minstrelsy, to become troubadours 
the nonce. “ fhat a bird singing 
tirmiously f(ir hours dttes not rc}vn'«ei\l it 
rare height of emotion is not to nclicved,^^ 

^and the depths of their tnay 

{)^rhapa be gauged by their nee in 

this respect. ; 

!feven from such birds ^ Sand-Fiprs* 
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Stints; and others, which not even by a stretch Wghi articles such as feathers and shells, 
of imagination could be regarded as songsters, On its completion the would-be Benedick 
the season calls forth a tribute of song. This wilily l^bgs hife lady-love to inspect his fine 
often takes the form of a trill executed as the estanlishment. 

bird descends through the air, with wings up- Finally, ornithology is not without its New 
raised and trembling. Woman in the i)erson of the Phalarope, whose 

Analogous to this is the so-called “ drum- views of the relations qf the sexes are of an 

niing ” of the Snipe. This bird, of retiring unusually advanced order. Taking upon^ her 
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and nocturnal habits at all oihi r liim's, niav 
be seen in the mating; si*ason (’ir(linf» about 
in the broad daylight, inlcrrniu^nlly iiitiTing 
a hoarse sound somewhat ((‘.scmiiling tla* 
bleating of the goat or golililing of the turkc) 
as he darts tlfrough tlie air. Only while hc' 
descends with expanded tail and (juivoring 
wings can the noise l)e luvinl, hut whether it 
is produced l>y the throat or is merc'ly the 
result of the rush of air through the w ings is 
a matter of controversy. 

A somewhat cynic'al nu'thod of entieing a 
hesitating partner into the bonds ot inatn- 
inony with its ensuing family i ares is tur 
nished by the B(mer-l]ird. 1'liis is no less 
of an undertaking than the building of a 
marrfage bower by the male bird a jiatent 
reminder of the young man of imans, who 
orders his house in such a \vay as he thinks 
may prove attractive to his inamorata, 'rhe 
Bower-Bird’s trap is a structure of slicks 
formed into a , kind of passage or avenue 
and beautifully ornamented with numerous 


own laii shoulders the duties of courtship 
usually considered llu* sole ])crquisite of the 
sterner s(‘\, she s(‘ts about w'ooing—one might 
a1most\ay w'orrying the gentleman in right 
good (‘uintst. She takes the initiative, in- 
deed, in (‘verylhing exc ept domestic dudes, 
lien*, as if further to air her reform ideas, 
she leaves indihaiion and the care of her 
family to the often literally hen -peeked 
husband. . ^ 

In eac li of the ffiregoing examples it will 
be seen that the young blood of the bird 
world i)osses.ses certain ])oints curiously like 
those of his human prototype. Such cases 
(‘ould he multiplied to an almost indefinite 
extent, hut enough has been said to persuade 
the lover of to-day that his wale.s and ruses 
are not only unoriginal from a human stand-. 
])oint, but have been the common pfiactices 
among the feathered wtirld when his own 
ancestor roamed the primeval forest or 
^‘shaved with a shell when he chose, in 
the manner of primitive man.’’ 



STINGAREE STORES. 

Bv E. W. Hornung. ; 

VIIL~THE MOTH AND THE STAR, 


I. 

ARLINGHDRST GAOT. had 
never immured a more inter 
esting prisoner than the hack- 
block bandit who was tried 
and convicted under the 
strange style and title wliich 
he had made his own. Not even in firison 
was his real name ever known, and the wild 
speculations of some imaginative oflicials 
were nothing else up to the (Mid. There was 
enough colour m their wildnc‘ss, however, to 
crown the convu't with a certain halo of 
romance, which his Ix'haviour in gaol did 
nothing to dispel, 'i'hat, of ('nurse, wa.s 
exemplary, since StingarcM*' had never becMi a 
fool , but it was something more and rariT. 
Not content simply to follow tin* line of 
least resistance, be exhiliited from the first 
a spirit and a philosophy iiiii(|iie indeed 
beneath the broad arrow. And so i<ir from 
decreasing with the, y(‘ars of his captivit 3 % 
these attractive iiualitios vvcai him fricMid after 
friend among the officials, and piivilegc upon 
privilege at their hands, while amj)!)^ justify- 
ing the romantic intcicst in his case. 

At Jasf; there came to Sydnt'y a person 
more capable of an acute apjirticiation of (he 
heroic villain than his mo.st ardent admirer on 
the spot. Lucius Brady ivas a longhaired 
Irishman of letters, hard and bookworm, rebel 
and reviewer ; in his ample leisure he was also 
the most enthusiastic ( riminologisi in London. 
And •as jiresident of an exceedingly esoteric 
Society for the Cultivation of ( !riminals, 
even from London did he come for a pre- 
arranged series of interviews with the last and 
^he most distinguished of All the- liushningers. 
"lilt was to Lucius Brady, his biographer to 
beyithat Stingarife confided the data of all the 
misdeeds recounted in these columns; but of 
his life during the quiet intervals, of his rela 
tions with confederates, and his more honest 
dealings with honest folk (of which many a 
pretty tale was rife), he was not to he persuaded 
to speak without an irritating reserve. 

“ Keep lo my points of contact with the 
world, .about which something is known 
already, and you shall have the whole truth 
of each matter,’' said the convict. But I 
don’t intend to give aivay the altogether uhr, 
known, and I doubt if it would interest you - 


if 1 did. The most interesting : thing t<j 
has been the different types with whom I 
have had what it pl(‘ases you lo lertti proleii* 
.sional relations, and the very ditTetent ivavs 
in which they have taken me. V*Ht \V‘m\ 
c'haracter by flashlight along the l>am*l 4‘f 
your revoher. W hat you should do is to 
hunt up my various victims and get at thiMr 
]>oint of view ; you leally mustn^t prc’ss me 
to hark hac k to mine. As it is yoM bring a 
whiff of the ouIcm" world w'hich makes me 
bruise my wangs against the bars.” 

'The criminologist gloated over such 
.sj)ec‘c‘h<s from siit'h lips,- It would hau* 
touc'hed another to note what an irrcHisiibU^ 
lascinaiion tht* bais had for the wings, despite' 
all pain ; but Liic'ius Brady’s interest in 
vSiingarec was exc lusively intellectual. His 
hcMirl never ached lor a roving spirit in Con 
fmement ; it did not occur to l)im to 
suppress a detail o( his owm days in Sydney, 
the; attract ions of an Italian restaurant he had 
(lisroverc'd near the gaol, the flavour of the 
('hianti, and so iorlh. On the contrary, it was 
most inicM'esting to note the play of feattm's 
in the loi tilled man, who ufu*r all brought 
his torture on himself by a..sking so many 
(juestions. Soon, when hi.s visitoi: left liim, 
the bondman could follow the free in all 
but the llc-sh, through every corridor of 
the prison and e\eiy sln^et outside, to the 
hotel where you uad the English papers on 
the vcManda, ccr lo the little n^stAuranl vi^ele 
the (l)ianli was corked wjfh oil which the 
waiter rtmovc'cl with a wisp of tow. 

One clay, lau* in the afternoon, while 
Luc ius Brady was beaming on him through 
his spectac les, anef exp«atiating on the chane 
pagneat fJovernnutnt Hejuse, Htingaree cjuretly 
garreetted him. A gag w'as in all rea(liru‘ss». 
likewise strips of coarse sheeting torn up fur 
the purpose in the night. liUw k in thci faco, 
'but w'ith breathy still in his body, t he eriminf 
ologist \va.s carefully gagged and tied dowi'i 
to the bedstead, while his liGng image (at ^ 
casual glance) strolled with bent head, blacl^: 
sombrero, * spectacles and frock firsi 

through the cold c^orridors suhI ptcHcntly 
along the streets. 

The heat of the fiavement striding to his 
soles was the finst of a hundred exquisite 
sensations ; but Sdngaree did not infirm if 
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** You little scurrilous wretch ! criecf 
bushraiiger, flung out of the shop: ;thaS^^ 

second.;- ' " ' , . V 

It wfiis n piiracle. ; Ife temembered every- 
thing noy. Then he had done the world 4 
.Service as well as the woman! He thanked 
Heaven for the guinea in his pocket, and asked 
his way to the Town Hall; And as he marched 
down the middle of the lighted streets the 
first flock of newsboys came flying in his face. 

^'’Escape of Stingareet Escape of Siin- 
garee t Cotmrdly Outrage on Famous 
Author ! Escape of Stingaree ! ! 

The damp pink papers were in the hands of 
the overflow croWd outside the hall ; his own 
name was already in every mouth, continually 
coupled with that of the world-renowned 
Hilda Bouvcrie. It did not deter the con 
vict fVom elbowing his w’ay through the mass 
that gloated over his deed exactly as they 
would have gloated over his destriu'tion on 
the g«allows. ** I have my tic ket ; I have 
been detained,” he told the police ; and at 
the last line of defence he whispen^d, “ A 
guinea for standing-room ! ” And the guinea 
got it 

It was the interval between ])arts one and 
two* He thought of that other interval, 
when he had made such a different (‘nlry at 
the same juncture ; the oUut coiK crt room 
would have gtme some fifty times into this. 
Ail at once fell a hush, and then a rising 
thunder of applause, and someone nxiuested 
- Stingaree to remove his hat ; h<i did so, and 
,a cold^ creeping of the shaven flesh reminded 
him of his general position and of this 
particular peril. But no one took any nolicc 
of him or of his head. And it was not Hilda 
Bouvene this time ; it was a pianiste in 
violent magenta and elaliorale lace, whose 
performance also was loud and embroidered. 
Followed a beautiful young baritone whom 
Miss Bouverie had brought from Loud(»n 111 
her pocket for the tour. He sang three 
lUtle very charmingly inde<'d ; hut 

there was no encore. The gods were burn- 
ing for their Own j perfunctory plaudits died 
to a dramatic pause. 

Ajid then, and then, amid deafening salvos 
a da^bng appeared upon the plat 

fOrm> pame forward with the carriage of a 
Con^ioui^ qtfoen, stood bowing and beaming 
in the gio^s knd glitter of fabric and of gem 
that les^ radikpt than herself. 

Stingarey stop4 inimmate between stamping 
feet rind b No; he would 

neveir! have conhe<5ted this tnagnM^^ 
with the simple bush-girl in the uriptetehttous 
frocks that he recalled as clearlv as hir former 


’ He had I'obked for finery, less 

I {physical development, less; indeedj of the 
operatic manner. But aefe^ ended 
with her smile, and much of ‘the did innocent , 
simplicity came back as the lips patted in 
song. And her song had spoilt 

by riches and adulation ; her song had not 
sacrificed sw^eetness to artifice; there ^ was 
even more than the old magic in her song. 

Is this a dream? 

Then waking would fie pain ! 

Oil ! do not wake me ; 

Let me dream again. 

It was no new number even then ; even 
Stingaree had often heard it, and heard great 
singers go the least degree flat upon the first 
“dream.” He listened critically. Hildfit 
Bouverie w'as not one of the delinquents, 
Her intonation was as perfect as that of the , 
great violinists, her high notes had the rarefied 
(]uality of the E string finely touched. If 
w'as a flawless, if a purely popular, perform* 
ance ; .and the music.al heart of one list^er 
in that crowaled room wais too full for mere 
applause. But he waited with patient curio- 
sity for the? encore, waited while curtsy after 
curtsy was given in vjiin. She had to yield ; 
she yielded with a winning grace. And the 
first bars of the new^ song set one full heart 
l)ealing, so that the earlier w'ords were lost 
upon his brain. 

Jthe ran heftirc me in the meads ' 

And dr)wn this worlrl-w'orn track 

Slie leads me on ; but while she leads 
She never git^-es back. 

And yet ber voit e is in my dreams, 

I'o witch me more and mure ; 

That wooing voi« c ! Ah me ; it seem.s 
Less near me than of yore. 

Lightly I sped when hope was high, 

And youth ])eguiled the chase ; 

I f )!h>w' “ follow still ; but I * 

Shall never see her Face. 

So thf .song ended ; and in the ultimate 
fluict the need of speech came over 
Stingaree. 

“ ‘'The Unrealized Ideal,’” he informed a 
neighbour. 

“ Rather 1 ” rejoined the man, treating the 
stale new^s as a mere remark. We never let 
her off watlKJUt that.” 

“ I suppose not,” said Stingaree. 

“ It’s the song the bushranger forced her* 
to sing at the back block concert, and it 
made her fortune. Good old ” Stbigaree ! 
By the w^ay^ 1 heard somebody behipd me 
say he had esc.aped. That can’t be true? ” 

. “The newsboys were yelling it as 1 came 
J aloiig late.” 

“ Well,*’ said Stingaree*s neighbour, “if he 



■‘ ,}ba{^ :«^a|fi?ia,'and,: 

, ' lha 'iarl':i{if "he’d dd^'{td^;)i,<3^d'^aM 
■■; * • ‘ ""' '^, sf:leehr;« 

It wii emk^tirii$ing compliment, eye to pressing actdr$i an^ 
ey^ And feot to^ wedged in a crowd. - ^ - « 

; Ji’he bjushranger did not fish for any more ; 
neither did he wait to hear Hilda Bouverie 
sin| Again, though this cost him much. *Biit 
he bad one more word with his neigliboiir 
before he went. 

‘‘You don’t happen to know where she’s 
staying, I suppose? Tve met her once or 
twice, and I might call.” 

l‘he Other smiled as on some suicidal 
moth. 

. There’s only one place good enough for 
a star like her in Sydney.” 

“ And that is ? ” 

Government House.” 
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Hi» Excellency of the moment was a 
young nobleman of sporting proclivities and 
your true sportsman’s breadth of mind. He 
was immensely popular with all sects and 
, sections but the aggressively puritanical and 
the narrowly austere. He graced the theatre 
with his constant presence, the furf with his 
own horses. His entertainment was lavish, 
and in quality far above the gubernatorial 
average. Late life and soul of an gexalted 
circle, he was hide-bound by few of the con- 
ventional trammels that distinguished the 
older type of peer 
to which the 
Colonies had 
been a c c u s - 
tomed. It w’as 
the obvious 
course for such 
a Governor and 
his kindred lady 
to insist upon 
making the great 
Miss Bouverie 
their guest for 
the period of her 
professional so- 
: journ in the 
capital^ and a 
, semi - Bphemian 
s upper at 

^ Government 
'House was but 
a c^racmristic i I 
fimk to her. 
first great con* 

Cert. 

VdL xkix.-a2 


collected for the 
of honour looked JittiA , 
descending, she had a , 

of such entertainments Ip Londoi^f Arfiere thi 
actors were all London actors, the* auihoii 
and journalists men whose names one knew; 
Mere peers were no great treat either ; In a 
word, Hilda Bouverie wuis not a little spoilt. 
She had lost the girl’s glad outlouk (m the 
world, whic h some women keep until old iigt ^ 
'I'here w'ere stories about her w^hteh Would 
have a('c:ounted for a deeper detCrioratiotL 
Yet she was the Governor’s guest, and 
behaviour not uinvorthy of the honotir, On 
him at least she smiled, and her real smiH^ 
less expansive than the platform eouttterfdt, 
had still its genuine sweetnessi its W'inniiw 
Hashes ; and, at its worst, it was more sad 
than bitter. 

'Fo night the woman was an eshausteil 
artist ■ unnerved, unstrung, unfitted for the 
world, yet only showing it in a languid 
appreciation wliich her host and hostess 
W'ere the first to understand. Indeed^ it 
was the great lady who curried her off, 
bowing with her |)latfonn bow, and smiling 
that smile, before the buhquet was at an 
end. 

A charming suite of TtK>m8 bad been 
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placed at tjhe of the pf^imu Jm'nd'f; 

the boudoir Was like a hdt-hpuse with 1%^ 
floral offenrigs pf the evening, already 
fully arranged by madame^s own Swjss tn^d.; 
Bbt the weary lady walked straight through 
to her bedroom, and sank with a sigh into 
thb arm-chair before the glass. 

“ Who brought this ? she asked, })eevishly, 
picking a twisted note from amid the golden 
furniture of her toilet- table. 

*'I never saw it until this minute, niadame !” 
the Swiss- 'maid answered, in dismay. ‘Mt 
wa,s not there ten minutes ago, 1 am surr, 
madame 1 ” 

** Where have you been sin('(‘‘^” 

“ Down to the servants’ hall, for one 
minute, madame. ' 

Miss Bouvcrie read the note, and was an 
animated being in three seconds. She lof)ked 
in the glass, the flush became her, and even 
as she looked all horror died in lu r dark- 
blue eyes. Instead there came a glirier that 
w^arned the maid. 

“ I am tired of you, Lea,” cri(‘d madaine. 
“You let people bring not(*s into my room 
and you say you were only out of it a minute. 
Be good enough to leave me for tlu- night. 

1 can attend to myself for oiK'e ! 

The rnatid protested, wept, but was ex- 
pelled, and a key turned between them : 
then Hilda Bouverie read lier noti‘ again : 

Escaped this afternoon. Came* to your ron(<*it 
Hiding in bUmdoir. Give me tiw minutrs, oi raise 
alarm, which yon plca.se. -b i i s u v k i i .. 

Sq ran his words in pern il on her own 
paper, and they were true ; she had lu*ard at 
supper of the escape. Onee more she looked 
in the glass. And to her own ey(‘s in thesi* 
minutes .she lool ed years vounger tlu ie was 
a new sensation left in life ! 

A touch to her hair a glaiu e in the ])ier 
gla-ss- and all for a notorious eonviet broken 
prison ! So int<j the boudoir with her gratulot 
air ; but again she lot'ked the door behind 
her, and, sweeping round, luheld a bald 
man bowing to lier in faullle‘'S evening 
dress. 

“Are you the writer of a note fotind on 
my dressing-table?” she demanded, every 
syllable off the ice. 

“ I am.” 

“Then who are you, besides being an 
impudent "forger ?” L 

“ You name the one crime 1 never com^ 
mitted,” said he. “ I am Stingaree,” 

And they gazed In each other's eyes ; but 
not yet were hers to be believed. ♦ 

“ He only e.scaped this afterhbon 
, ' “I am he.” ^ '! 


'Clothes,? ■’* '■ " ' 'V':-! ' 

. fouhcl thjetb where I found the 
Lbok; they don't fit me as weft; -aSJ they 
might” ' ■ 

And he drew nearct, flinging out art; 
abbreviated sleeve ; but she look^ all thp 
harder iu his fac-c. ^ 

“Yes. I begin to rememl^er your face; 
but it has changed.” 

“It has ga/ed on prison walls for marty 
years.” 

“I heard . . I was grieved . . . but it 
was hound to come.” 

“It may come again. 1 care very little* 
after this ! ” , 

And his dark eyes .shone, his deep voic^ 
vibrated : then he glanced over a shriigged 
sh(nil(l(‘r towards the outer door, and Hilda , 
daited as il to turn that key too, but th^re , 
w.'is none lo tmn. 

“ It ought lo hap[)en at once,” she said, , 
“and lluDUgh me.” 

“ But it will not.” ' ' 

Tfis assurance annoyed her; she preferred, 
liis homage. 

“I know what you mean,” she cried.' 
“ V'ou did me a service years ago. I arn not 
to fcrgel it I ” 

“ It IS not 1 who have kept it before your 
mind.”j 

“ Perhaps not ; but that's why you come 
to na* to night.” 

vStingareeJooked upon th<‘ spirited, spoilt 
IkmuIv in her satin and diamonds and pearls ; 
villain as lu- was, he held himself at her 
men'v, hut he was not going to kneel to her 
for tluil. lb* saw a woman who had heard 
the truth Irom very few men, a nature 
grown in mast(‘ry as his own had inevitably 
shrunk : it was worth being at large -to pit 
the old Adam still remaining to him against 
the old bve in this spoilt darling of the 
vv(aUl. But false protestations were no 
l oiinters in his game*. 

“ Miss Btnivene,” said Stingaree, “you may ■ 
well suppose* that I have borne yOu in mind - 
all tlu'sc* years. As a matter of honest fm% 
when 1 first heard your name this evening,:! 
was slow to connect it with any hutpau, being: 
You look angry. I intend no insult " If 
you liave not forgotten the life I iw^ leading; 
before, you would very readily tind^nSitand’ 
that 1 have never heard your namife from ^ 
those days to this. 'Ehat is my misfbrttjine, 
if also my own fault. It should that, 
when I did Vemomber, 1 came at tny peril to 
hear you sing, and that before 1 dreamt ot 
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eluding an "Wh’ feaf^ 
iher. I heatd 

jtiiem n% t?oth in tfie 
and o#*^idks* that 
yniur j^tart 
tn ; now pn^ 
thinks of tt, it must 
have? been a rather 
slr^klng advertise 
ment j and I reflected 
that not another soul 
m Sydney cdn pos 
ftibJy owe mo an\ 
thing at all So I 
came straight to \ou, 
without thinking 
twice about It Cnini 
nal as I h.uc been, 
add atn, mv oiu 
thought was and is 
that I desen c some 
little consideration at 
youi hands/’ 

** Y o u in e a n 
money ^ 

“ I have not ,i 
penny It would 
make all tiic diflu 
erne to me Vnd 1 
give you my word, if 
that IS any satisfac 
tion to you, 1 would 
be an honesl ni ni 
from this tinu fortli ' 

“ You a( tiiallv ask 
me to assist a rn mi 
nal and escaped < on 
vict me, Hilila Hon 
vene, at my own 
«ibsolute risk ’ ” 

“ I took a risk foi 
you itine ytars ago, 

Miss Boiivorie , it wn ill I did take, said 
Stmgaree/“at tlu (omut tint made ^oul 
name/* 

“ And >ou rub it in, sh< told him \ on 
rub it in ’ ** 

1 am lunning toi m\ hie ’ lu c v lannt d, 
in answer “It wouldnt ha\i Ixcn nuts 
sary that would ha^e bitn enough loi tht 
j\Wa Bmiverie 1 knew then Hut >ou aie 
; you are another being, )ou an a 
^ W'Orhan of the w^orld , your heart, )our heart 
is dead and gone ’ ” 

He cut her to it, none the less , ht‘ c ould not 
have ihUioted a deeper wound Tht blood 
leapt to heij face and neck , she cried out at 
the insult, the indignity, the outrage o( it 
all ; and crying she darted to the door. 


It was ]()( led 
Sh(. luincd on Sting irec 
“ \ on dan d to hu k the dOol toil ikucd ♦ 
Cnvi UK tin ki \ thii instant” 

“ I ri Insc 

“\(n will' \()u h.nc hcaid mv m»iu* j 
vOu >hall h( ar it .igain ’ ’ 

H<i jiali lij)s made the pellet t itnind, bet 
grand teeth gUamtil in th( '‘leuni hghl 
He arrested her, not ivith violent but 
a shiug. 

“1 shall jump out ot me window ami 
break my ntvk 1hey no not takt me 
tW'k’o— alive/’ 

She glared at him in anger aiul couti mpt 
He {meant it. Then let him do it, Ilti 
e>ea told him all tbai^ but aa they jlasheil, 
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stabbing him, thc-ir expr(?ssion altered, and 
in a trice her ear was to the keyhole. 

“ Something has happened, ’\she whispered, 
turning a scared fax e up to him. “ I hear 
your name. I'hey have traced you here. 
They are coming ! 

Oh! w^hatarewe 
to do?” 

He strode over 
to the door. 

“If you fear a 
scandal I can 
give myself up 
this moment and 
ex[)lain all.” 

H e s p o k e 
eagerly. 'The 
thought was sud- 
den. She rose 
uj), looking in 
his (‘yes. 

“ N^), you shall 
not,” siie said. 

Her hand flew 
out behind lu‘r, 
a n (1 in t w o 
sfM'onds the room 
had c'li('k-cli('ked 
into a velvtH 
darkness. 

“ Stand like ii 
mouse,” shi* 
w'hispered, and 
he heard her 
reach the inner 
door, where she 
stood like an- 
other. 

S t (‘ p s a n (1 
voices came 
along the landing at a (|uiek ('lescendo, 

“Miss Bouv(‘ri( Miss H(niverie ! Mis 
Bouverie ! ” 

It was his ICxcellcau'v's own gay \oice. 
And it continued until with mueh noise Miss 
Bouverie flung her bedroom dooi wiile open, 
put on the light within, ran acaoss the 
l)Oudoir, pul on the boud{»ii light, and 
Stooped to f)arJey through the ke>hole. 

“ The bushranger Stingaree has been traced 
to Government House.” 

“ Good heaven.s ! ” 

“ One. of your windows was seen open.” 

“ He had not come in through it.” 

“'rhen you wxtg heard raising your 
voice.” 

“ 'I'hat was to my nittid. Thi.s is all dirough 
her. I don’t know how^ to tell you, but she 
leaves me in the morning. Yes, yes, there 


was a man, but it w^as not Stingaree. I saw 
him niy.self through coming up early, but I 
let him go as he had come, to save a fuss.” 

“Through the window?” 

“1 am so ashamed ! ” 

“ Not a bit, 
Miss Bouverie. 
I am ashamed 
of bothering you. 
Confound the 
police!” 

When the 
voices and the 
step.s had died 
aw^ay Hilda Bou- 
verie turned to 
Stingaree, her 
whole face shin- 
ing, her deep 
blue eyes alight. 

“ There! ” said 
she. ‘‘Could 
you have done 
that better your- 
self?” 

“Not half so 
w'ell.” 

“ And you 
thought I could 
forget ! ” 

“1 thought 
nothing. I only 
came to you in 
my scrape,” 

After years of 
impri.sonirent he 
could .speak of 
this life-and- 
death episode as 
a scrape ! She 
looked at him with admiring eyes ; her 
personal triumj)h had put an end to her 
indignation. 

“My poor L(‘a I 1 wonder how mui'h 
she has heard ? T shall have to tell her 
nearly all ; she can wait for me at Mel- 
bourn(‘ or Adelaide', and 1 can pick her up 
on rny voyage hotiie. It will be no joke 
without her until then, I give her up for 
your sake ! 

Stingaree hung his head. He was a 
changed man. 

“And 1,” he said, grimly— not pathetically 
- “and 1 am a (‘onvict wiio esc^aped by 
violence thi.s afternoon.” 

Hilda smiled. 

“I met Mr. Bra.dy the other day,” she 
said, ‘“and 1 heard of him, to-night. He is 
not going to die 1 ” 
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He stared at her unscmpuloys radiance. 

Do you wonder at me ? '' she said. 
*‘Did you never hear that musical people 
had no morals?” 

And her smile bewit(^hcd him more and 
more. 

It explains us both,” said Miss lUmverie. 

But do you know ^^hat T Imve kej)t all 
these years?’' slie wi'nt on. “Do you 
know w'hat has been my mascot, what I 
have had about me whenever I ha\'e sun^ in 


public, since and 
Yallarook ? ("a n't 

He could not. 
vShe turned her 
back, he heard 
.some gussets give, 
and the next 
moment she \Yas 
holding a strange 
trophy in both 
hands. 

It was a tiny 
silken ban do I uu, 
containing six re- 
volver cartridges, 
with bullet and cap 
intact. 

“ C a n ’ t y o u 
guess now? ’ she 
gloried. 

“Nol I never 
missed them ; they 
are not like any I 
ev^T had," 

“ Don’t you re 
member the man 
who chased you out 
and m iss- fi re< 1 at yc ni 
six limes? He was 
the overseer on the 
station ; his name 
may come back to 
me, but his face 1 
shall never forget. 
He had a revolver 
in his pocket, hut 
he dared not lower 
a hand. I took it 
out of his pocket 
and was to hand it 
up to him when 1 
got the chance. 
Until then 1 was to 
keep it under my 
shawl. That was 
when I managed 
to unload every 
chamber. These 


in< 'hiding that time at I 
you gucs 


are the cartridge's X tcniik out, and thr*v haw 
been my mascot ever 

She looked years younger tlum she hud 
seemed even singing in the lowti Hull ; but 
the lines dcefiened on the bushrangi'ds (tuc, 
and he steppi'd back from her a pu< c, 

“So you saved my life,” he isiiid. “ Vou 
had saved my life all the time. And f 
came to ask you to do as much for me 1 
had dtMic lor you 1 *’ 

He turned away ; his hands wert‘ clenched 
ichind his bai'k. 


‘1 will do more, 
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he cried, “if mum 

C(nild lie dune bv 
one pers(»n loi an 
otiier. Hen' aie 
j e w els/' S h e 
stripped hci iK'k 
of its 1 o p i‘ I 
[)c a 1 ] s . “A n d 
ht'rt' art‘ notes 
She divcil inn* a 
bureau and ihrii-a 
a handful ujion 
him. “ W ith these 
alone you should 
be able to get to 
faigland viv i\mc 
ri(M ; and if you 
want moK' wlien 
you get rht're, write 
to Hilda lUnverie 1 
As long as s1k‘ has 
any iIutc will be 
some lV»r you ! ” 
dears filled her 
('VOS. d’h(*siinpju it V 
ot her girlhood had 
('ome baek to tlu‘ 
seasoned woman of 
the wot Id, at otice 
spoiled and satiated 
with suci tfss. This 
was the oihtT side 
of the artistic teur 
perament whi<d) 
ha<l un.davt'd her 
soul, She would 
swing from one 
e X t I e m c o f 
wemnded and 
vindictive vanity 
this length of 
lawless noliility; 
nt)v, .she could think 
(tf none but self and 
now not of hetM \i at 
all. Stingarce glnncial t<e 
wards the window. 
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"" “I can’t go yet, rrti'’afraii" 

“Yofu shall not! '"Why should you ■?'y'"'’ 

“But 'I still fear they may not be ^jsfi^- ' ;l[ocilc^i'' 'It' a ’;s«i!coh<i^;,|OTk. Ihij.','*; 

downstairs. I am asbattied to ask it -but - :feuitair)s that reve^M 'wiridow*^ 

” the scratch of a boot hpob the 

It was no breakneck drop into tbe ^toute ;i 
So he had gone without & word, btit aW 
without breaking his word; for, with V 
eyes and a white face between ang^^r Und ' 
admiration, Hilda F^ouverie had already 
disroviTed her bundle of notes and her , 

of ])earls. ; 

There* are no more Adventures pf 
Slingaree ; tongue never answered to thje' 
name again, nor was face ever recognised 
as his. He may have 
died that night ; it is 
not very likely, stnde 
the young married/: 
man in the w e 1 1*, 
a I ) I ) (M n t e d bungalow^ 
which had b e e n. 
broken into earlier in 
the day, missed a tinit . 
f)( clothes indeed, Ibtit 
not his evening clotheSji 
which w^ere found hung 
up neatly where be 
had left them ; and it 
is regrettable to add 
that his opera • glasses 
were not the only ^ 
article of a marketable 
c:haracter which could 
never be found on bis 
retur^i. There is none 
the less reason to be- 
lieve that this was the 
last ])fofessional inci- 
dent in one of the most 
remarkable criTninal 
careers of which tliere 
is any record in 
Australia. Whether he 
be dead or alive, back 
in the old country or 
still in tlie n^w, 
what is less , 'in . 

prison under ;^pme 
other name, thp gi'btify* v 
ing fact remains that neilSter . 
in Australia nor dlspwhere 
has there been a j^ond / 
series of crimes bearinig , the 
stamp of StingafCe* ; ' 


will you do one little thing more for me ? ** 

“Name it!” 

“ It is only to make assurance doubly sure. 
Go downiitairs and let them see you ; tell 
them more details if you like. Go down as 
you are, and say that without your maid you 
could not find anything else to put on. I 
promise not , to vanish w’itb everything in 
your absence.^’ 

“You do promise?” 

“On my -'liberty ! ” 

She looked in his face with a ver}- wistful 
sweetness. 

“ If they were to find 
me out,” she said, “ 1 
wonder how many 
years they would give 
me ? I neither know 
nor care ; it w^mld be 
worth a few. I thought 
I had lived since I saw 
you last , . . but this is 
the best fun 1 have C7<er 
had since Yallarook ! ” 

She stood for a 
moment before opening 
the door that he un 
locked for her, stood 
before him in all her 
flushed and brilliant 
radiance, and blew a 
kiss to him i>efc)re she 
went. 

1'he Governor was 
easily found. He was 
grieved at her troubling 
to descend at such an 
hour, and did not detain 
her live minutes in all. 

He thought she was in 
a fever, but that the 
fever , ijecame her 
beyond belief. Ke 
assured on every point, 
she was back in her 
room but a very few 
minute«^ iafter, she had 
left iti"' '• '/^ '/ ’ ■ , 

It "was empty. She 
searched 0 overy first be* 
hind the curtains, then 
between the pedesms 
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ROBABLY no man living has I'he present writer has tnipy tf) 

ever been the subject of more the luiison 1 laboratory at wAngi^, |i^rst?y. 

remarkable newspaper stories and had the honour of beirtg moiT 

than Thomas Alva Edison, than one interview with the mveittor^' and h 

He very rarely grants inter- was with liis special |>crmis}#;ioii and approval 

views to journalists, and, con- that this article was prefuired for Tor: 

^equently, the hcird - pressed reporter has M\(.\/jnI': and the vari<H>s departtnents o{ 

occasionally to rely upon his gifts of fmagi- the laboratory wcmc p!K)tographed. During 

nation when his editor calls for a new these visits to ( )range much interesting infor 

/^sfbry 'V respecting the inventor of the mation was obtainecl from those who are tn 

incandescent light sysOMii. Mr. ICdison, tlie inveartor’s confrdencx*, though nothing ih 

however, very seldom takes the trouble to here published whieh has not been saiu tionc'd 

contradict these tales, though a short time by Mr. Edison himself, 

ago he did break silence when an enter- “ \‘()U have iny lull peruiission/’ be inidd, 

, prising American journal began publishing a “ to coiu(‘ here' when you please, gather till 

weekly interview with him anej attributing tb(‘ information you require^ and photograph 

to the inventor stahuiamts of so extra- the laboratory from end to end.’* I'his was 

ordinary and ridiculous a nature as to call ( crtainly a geni'rous invitation, of which the 

forth a letter from Mr. lOdison's legal advis«"r, waiter, it is scarceh’ necessary to say, took 
w^hich brought the interesting series of full advantagtx 

inter vie wv ” to an abruj)t conclusion, 'I’lie ICdison laboratory consists pf a 

•Remarkable as the statement may ajipear, group of buildings of imprc.ssive proportions* 

there is no authcntii* rei'ord of Mr. erected in the midst of green meadows an<l 

Edis^on’s work in exislenr e. A number of shady trees, and is jaatbably more pictui 

short ** Lives” were published in tlu* early c.sipiely situated than any^ other place of thb 

'days, but they w'cre more the work 4>f the kind in the w()rld. 'Khe main building is 

imagination than of a truthful observer. two luuulred and lifly feet long anil tliree 
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%ories liimallet 

are a hurtdir^<i feet by twenty five fee^ 'a^ 
one story high, The laboratory is beitig con- 
stantly a<}4ed to, and each year sees some 
improvement or enlargement. , 

Oh entering, one is ushered into a 
fine library a hundred feet square and fully 
forty feet high. It has two spacious galleries, 
containing a ihagnificent collection of minerals 
and gems which Mr. Edison purchased in 
Paris many years >ago. The works on scien- 
tific subjects which have been gathered to 
gether in this sj>acious room number close 
upon sixty thousand volumes, and include 
every magaiiine and journal dealing with 
scientific research published throughout the 
world during the last forty years. 

It may be remarked here that Mr. lulison 
seldom replies personally to a letter, and, 
indeed, rarely even signs one, and it is not 
a fact, as has often been stated, that he 
speaks his replies into a phonograph, which 
are afterwards transferred to ])ap(‘r by his 
secretary. He simply glances at those letters 
which are of sufficient importance to he 
placed before him, and scribbles ri few wfirds 
on the margin, after whit'h his stu rctary, Mr. 
J. F. Randolph, expands them into a poliu^ 
missive. Mr. liidison has no partitnilar dis 
like to writing, and could jirobahly, if he 
chose, get through more correspondence 
than any two men, for he is one of the 
quickest longhand writers in tlu‘ world, 
having cultivated the art when a tele 
graphist many years ago. 

Near Mr, Edison's desk is an ak'ove con 
taining a small table and a chair, and here 
the inventor occasionally takes his modest 
lunch, whicli is of the plainest descTiption, 
for he suffers at times from indigestion and 
ha.s to he careful The lunch is sent down 
from the house cacli day hv Mrs. luli.son, 
who packs the little basket herself. 

Near the library is the stock room, wliere 
everything necessary for sc'ientilic experi 
menting may be found, and in (]uantities 
which would last for many years. I'ht' room 
is long and narrow^, but of considerable 
height, and contains thoasands of small 
drawers, reaching from the floor to the roof, 
labelled with a hundred queer titles such a.s 
ores, needles, shells, macaroni, fibres, inks, 
teeth, bones, gums, resin.s, feathers, etc. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
the laboratory is the galvanomctci building, 
presided over by Messrs. Robert Rafn and 
N. Traaholt, both young men and excep 
tionally clever scientist.s. This building is 

heroic size and excellently lighted by a 


'reniirkgble' 'from 'the fact of. 

trott in its cnnsttuc^fiobi ,^;y^thing 

being of brkss* The: was 

great, but subsequently- ^m^ed to , 

much money wasted, for it b4d riot been 
erected more than a few months when 
electric cars were run past the very door,, 
thus rendering futile Mr. Edison^s (fostly 
endeavour to banish “ magnetic influence. 
Near this department is another room which 
contains nothing but a very big safe and a 
very small bed, and on the latter the im 
ventefr takes an occasional stretch while he 
enjoys a cigar. In former years, when he ' 
would sf)cnd night after night at the labora- 
tory, he would lie on tliis same bed and, 
covered with a woollen rug which Still does 
duly, snatch a few hours’ rest from his 
labours. 

'Ihe galvanometer room contains many 
things of interest connected with Mr. Edison’.^ 
early inventions. 'J'herc is, for instance, his 
first [latent, a vote rcf'orcler, which corhprises 
a system whereby each member of a legisla- 
tive body can, by moving a switch to right or 
left, register his name on a sheet of paper 
under the “Ayes” or “Noes.” 'fhe paper 
was rhemically prepared, and when the circuit 
was ( losecl an iron roller pas.sed over the 
jiajier, under which was the type signifying 
the member’s name. The current passing 
through the chemically-prepared paper caused 
Its discoloration wherever the type carn6 in 
contad with it, and the name was accordingly 
[irintod on the [lajyer. At the same lime the 
vote was rounted by a dial indicator which 
was o[)ernlcd by the same current, 

'fhen there are also shown in this room the 
“ gold and stock ” ticker wffiich is now found in 
every broker’s office, the model of a picture 
telegraph wliich was a device to tfansmit 
ph<)t()gra])hs over the wires, the first models 
of the duplex and qiiadruplex telegraphs, the 
mierojihone, the mimeograph, (^ta 'Fhen 
there is a costly and rare collection of gal- 
vanometers, electrometers, photometers, spec- 
trometers, spectroscopes, chronographs, etc. 
There is also a wonderful collection of 
acoustic instruments, which were used in 
connection with the perfecting of the phono- 
gra[)h, as well as a number of anatomical 
models of the ear and throat. Neither the 
first phonografih nor the first incandescent 
light is shown, both being now located in 
I^ndon at the South Kensington Museum. 

I asked Mr. Edison why he had allowed 
these interesting mementos to go out of hi.s 
possession* and he explained that some years. 
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ago an Englishman had paid him a visit and 
seemed so anxious to have them that he was 
persuaded to p^t with them. He seemed 
somewhat surprised that people should take 
any interest at all in such things. 

The X-ray room, which is in the charge of 
Mr. E. Dally, is a small compartment con- 
tainfng the X-ray machine which is the 
identical instru- 
ment which Mr. 

Edison sent down 
to Biififalo at the 
1 1 nil e M r . M c - 
Kinley was shot, 
in order to locate 
the bullet. 

Near the X-ray 
department is a 
small room which 
apparently con- 
tains nothing of 
interest save a 
table, a chair, 
some lumber, and 
a lathe or two. 

But it has associ- 
ations,” for it was 
here that Mr. 

Edison perfected 
the phonograph. 

There are two 
machine shops, both spacious and excel- 
lently lighted by twenty - four window^s 
apiece. One is known as the heavy marliine 
shop, while the other is where all the light 
experimental niachinery is made, 'hhe latter 
is [)resicled over by Mr. john F, Ott, and it is 
here where all the small models are made. 
In the heavy machine shoj), in ('harge of 
Mr. J^obert A. Bachman, is turned out the 
big machinery used in the cement works and 
elsewhere as well as the large battery trays. 

Another interesting room is known as the 
Precision Room, where all the instruments 
are perfected. This room is also in charge 
of Mr. Ott. Here all the most delicate parts 
of the machinery used in the construction of 
the various inventions are made. There are 
many remarkable machines in this room, all 
of an automatic nature, such, for examjjle, as 
the device by whic:h the body of a phono- 
graph is made in one operation. The metal 
box on" which the phonograph is mounted is 
placed on the machine, and simultaneously 
eight holes are drilled, tlie box is milled, and 
the holes are reamed to size. This takes 
but a few minutes, and one man is able to 
turn out a hundred a day. 

Perhaps the room having the greatest 

. Vol. xxix.— 63. 


amount of interest for the general public in 
that presided over by Mr. A. T. K. W'ange- 
mann, and known asr Room Ncn <>r 
the Phonograph Experimentat Department, 
Everything connec^d with the talking 
machine” is shown here -—hundreds of 
record.s, forests of horns, ranging in 
from a few inches to eighteen feet, phoiui- 


graj)hs of all sizes and shapes, records, <'t<\ 
In this room efforts arc being crmstantly 
made to obtain belter all-round results anti 
superior records. 

All the work done in this room,” Mu 
Wangemann said, “ is of an (‘xperimentul 
nature, and all our efforts are centred on 
obtaining better apparatus for recording and 
reproducing, better raw materials for cylinders, 
and better records, both blank and moiild<‘d, 
etc. In fact, it is liere that every effort at 
improving and advancing the present way of 
phonograph j)r<)dii('tions and reprotlu<'tions is 
made. We are (‘onstarrtly exiXTirnenting with 
new records, new speakers, new (‘ornpusitioirs 
for blank recor ds, new horns or funnels, and, 
in fact, there is nothing we do not try in 
order to obtain absolute perfection of simnd 
reproduction.” 

Mr. ICdison Ikis spent many weeks and 
months in this room, often working until two 
and three in the morning. He has a small 
room partitioned off from the experimiattal 
department, and here he sits anti listens to 
records for many hours at a tinu% scribbling 
on scraps of payrer his opinions of the 
various records. No one i.s allowed in 
this room under any consideration. Fast^ 
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yc'ur Mr. Lldison spent the l)est part of seven 
months in this room, endt^avoiiring to render 
th(‘ j)h()nof;rapli more [)erfeet. He spends 
mueh of his tinu‘ iinding out the reasons for 
poor work, for he believes that more can he 
learned from things going wrong than from 
things which go well. As readers may be 
aware, there is no subslaiK'e knowai \vhi('h is 
jacjof against influence by sound vibrations, 
or which will not transmit sound at some 
velcx ity. It it were possible to find a sub 
staiK'e which w’ould bc^ alisolutely dead to 
sound, and yet solid enough to be used in 
mechanical construction, then one could 
obtain far superior reproductions of sound- 
waves, both vo('al and instrumental. 

'i’he legal de[)artment of the Edison 
laboratory is under the charge of Mr. Frank 
L. Dyer, who employs a numerous staff, and 
who is, perha|)s, one of the hardest-worked 
individuals in the building. Although a 
member of a i)ro- 
minent firm of 
patent lawyers in 
New York, he 
spends practically 
his entire time at 
the laboratory, 
and there is little 
in regard to Mr. 

Edison’s numer- 
ous inventions 
with which he is 
not a<:(]uainted. 

The writer had an 
interesting conver- 
sation with Mr. 

I )yer regarding his 
department, in the 
course of w'hieb 
he said : — 


“ Mr. Edison’s 
work being based 
almost entirely on 
new inventrons, a 
large part of my 
work has to do 
with patents and 
suits based there- 
on. • Not only has 
Mr. EMison been 
by long odds the 
most prolific in- 
ventor and paten- 
tee of any time, 
having filed more 
than one thou- 
sand one hundred 
applications in 
this cc^untry alone, for which over sev(;n 
hundred patents have so far been grarited, and 
more than two thousand applications for 
foieign [latents in most of the countries of 
tlu‘ world, but numerous and freciuent 
api)li('ations h^r patents are being filed by 
experimenters aiul workiiuii connected with 
the several companies that are identified with 
the lulison interc'sts, such as the National 
Phonograjih C’om[)any, the Edison ManufiU'- 
turing ('(.)mpany, the Edison Storage Battery 
( ompany, the hklison Portland ("ement 
C'oinp^,ny, and about twenty others. Conse- 
(juently there are always several hundred 
active ap[)lications for patents pending in 
this country and abroad, the special details of 
w^hich have to be remembered in order that 
they may be properly prosecuted. 

“ It is, of course, physically impossible for 
me or my department to attend persijnally 
to the many suits against infringers cjf the 
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Edison patents all over the world, although 
they are conducted under my ora direc- 
tion and some by me personally. In this 
work, however, I have the assistance of other 
Ifnvyers in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
riiipndon, Paris, and elsewhere. In addition 
to the patent suits, there are many other 
k'gal •actions of which this department has 
charge and many of which it directly con- 
ducts, such as the usual damage suits for 
personal injuries, actions based on contracts, 
matters of insurance, real estate, etc. 

Mr. Edison’s work as an inventor/’ con- 
tinued Mr. Dyer, “ as shown by the records 
ill my office, extends over a most varied field. 
In addition to his betttjr-known *j)atents 
granted in connection with the development 
of the electric lamp, the plionograjih, tele 
graph, telejihone, ore- milling machinery, 
and storage batteries, I find that the in- 
vtmtioiis ini'lude vote recorders, typewriters, 
electric pens, vocal engines, addressing 
machines, methods of preserving fruit, 
cast-iron manufacture, wire - drawing, elet'- 
tric locomotives, moving pic ture machines, 
the making of plate glass, compressed-air 
a]iparatus, and many others. In the line of 
l)h()nogra[)hs he has se('urt*d a hundred and 
one patents, on storage batteries twenty 
jiatcmts, on elet'tric meters twenty patents, on 
telegraphs a hundred and forty-seven patents, 
on telephones thirty-two patents, on electric 
lights a hundred and sixty-nine patents, on 
dynamos ninety-seven pattmts, and on oic- 
milling machinery fifty-three patents. When 
it is remembered that an incandescent lamp 
consists sinifily of a carbon filament in an 
exhausted glass globe, the ingenuity in de- 
vising one hundred and sixty-nine different 
patentable modifications and imjirovcmcnts 
on such device apjiears really marvellous.” 

Mr. Edison being a ])roverbially modest 
man and one who dislikes nothing so much 
as talking about himself, I took the oppor- 
tunity of asking Mr. Dyer if he would give 
me some r)f the results of his observatitms of 
the great inventor during the many years 
with which he had been connected with him, 
and which must necessarily be far more 
valuable and accurate than any journalistic 
interview. Mr. Dyer was quite agreeable, 
and, placing -his finger-tips together in legal 
fashion, he said : — 

“ I presume the commonly-accepted idea 
of Mr. Edison is that by brilliant flashes of 
intellect inventions spring fully developed 
from his brain, or else that he has bad the 
singular good fortune of being the instrument 
to whom Nature communicates her dis- 


coveries, just as you or I might be lu< ky 
enough to continue to draw grand pii/< ^^at 
the successive monthly distributions ol a 
lottery. 

“Neither of these views is oornrif and 
Mr. Edison draws a very broad litte bciwt i ii 
‘discovery’ and ‘invention.* In his jmrkmn* 
a discovery is a ‘scratch* — somethmg that 
might be disclosed to anyone luid lor whit h 
he thinks little or no credit is (hie. Inv^ n 
tion, on tlie other hand, is the result ol (hai 
peruliar mental faculty which ])iTcciv(‘s the 
application of some phenomenon oi cH lion 
to a new use. As an inventor, therefoM\ 
Mr. Edison possesses lw(» (|ualifi('a lions pir 
eminently. First, the invt‘nti\e faculty, <>i 
the sj)ecial intuition by which the adaptahiht\ 
of some observed result to a useful md is 
presented; and, s(M:ondly, the j)hvsi('al ('iicigv 
and patience nec'essary for the invcstigalion 
by whi('h that result may he ascertaineil. 

“Although ('apahU' of Hashes of gical 
genius, his mind is necessarily analytital, 
and when a probkau is prestailed to his 
attention it may be salely })r(sumrd that 
most of its solutions will be (onsidenal bv 
him and the most sue<‘essful sticctial. Not 
withstanding this uuaital e(|iiipmenl, Ins 
success has depended, I think, very laigelv 
on his physicail make-up as \m* 11 as upon a 
certain solidity of his nervous .system I lull 
takes no account of fatigu(‘ or ennui. In 
other words, day aftei day, with only a lew 
hours’ sleep, he can devoU' himself enlhusias 
tically to ihe investigation of a singk: problem, 
the very monotony of w'hic'h waniki drive most 
men into nervous piostration. 

“In a reeent arguiTKait in a suit on oiu^ 
of Mr. Edison’s patents opposing coiinsi l 
sought to show that kAliscjn was more an 
inventor than a disioverer, but 1 think tin* 
remark made was entirely (omplimentary. 
Said the learned gcmtleman : ‘ If your honom 
wi.^hed him to, Mr. Iklison could go into a 
field of grass a mile S(juai e and then 
f/vm the most perfect blade ! 'The popular 
conception of Mr. Edison is that of a man 
who accomplishes startling results by instan 
tancous flashes of intellect. Fhe n'al I'dison 
is a man of indefatigable industry, svho 
attains his ends by patient effort inleiiig<‘ntly 
applied.* 

“ On the subject of * scratches,’ hut \ery 
few real discoveries havt‘ Ix en made bi him. 
In one of them, experiments were being 
made in the early days with automat it tele- 
graphs, where the of therurrenl was to 
produce chemical changes in moving papti 
strips with various substances. In making 
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these experiments Mr, Edison held in his, 
hand a pen, through which the current 
passed, and which pressed upon the strip. 
It was found that, with some chemicals, the 
passage of the current increased the friction 
between the pen and the strip, so as to sub- 
ject the pen to slight pulls. Later, when 
experimenting with the telephone, these 
earlier observances occurred to him, and as 
a result the * motograph,^ or ‘ chalk tele- 
phone receiver,’ was invented, wherein the 
same phenomena take place. Although this 
work Mr. Edison regards^ as a ‘scratch,’ it 
seems to me that very few men would have 
had the inventive faculty to foresee that the 
original discovery could have been used for 
making a new telephone.” 

A very good example of the inventor’s 
methods may be found in the perfected 
lulison storage battery. To recount the 
d(;tails of this development would require a 
book — a book of much human nature, of 
intense interest, of hopes and fears, of many 
disappointments, and of final successful 
realization. In the first place, the defects 
of the old forms of storage batteries had to 
be analyzed, from which it was found that 
the objections were inseparable from these 
types, (''consequently a definite ideal was 
fixed— a battery that should be cheap, light, 
compact, mechanically strong, absolutely 
permanent, and generally “fool proof” — and 
for the accomplishment of this ideal the 
energies of Mr. Edison and his assistants 
were directed. 

It was immediately perceived that the use 
of an acid solution was out of the (juestion, 
since that meant the employment of lead, the 
objections to which were fully appreciated. 
At the outset, therefore, it was determined to 
use an alkaline electrolyte, and the (luestion 
then presented was as to the character of 
active materials to be used. In this search 
for suitable active materials, practically fhe 
whole gamut of chemical elements was run ; 
nothing was left untried, and in this inves- 
tigation many remarkable and heretofore 
unknown discoveries were made. 

After months of patient experimenting it 
w^as finally decided that the metals which 
possessed all the desirable properties theoretic 
caUy were iron and nickel When this was 
settled the real inventive work began. That 
w^ork involved the solution of the question 
how to obtain iron and nickel so as to get 
those elements in the proper condition of 
activity for practical use in a storage battery. 
Literally thousands of experiments were made 
in this particular direction, and processes were 


gradually developed by Tvhich the materials 
were finally secured in the desirable con- 
dition. The development of the two metals 
was carried on siraultimebusly, the effort, of 
course, being to obtain practically the energy 
which the metals should give theoretically. 
In this work the development of the iron 
would sometimes be far ahead of that &f the 
nickel, and then some new discovery would 
be made or some new process suggested by 
which the nickel would exceed the iron. 
Finally, the work had so far developed that 
practically the entire theoretical efficiency was 
secured for both materials. 

At this point the mechanical make-up of 
the battery reejuired consideration in order 
that n cell might be obtained capable of 
cheap manufacture, mechanically strong, 
durable, and compact. Unforeseen difficulties 
were met in these investigations, as, for ex- 
ample, it was found that in charging or 
discharging one or other of the active masses 
in absorbing oxygen tended to swell ; no 
solder was known that would resist the effects 
of electrolysis in a caustic solution; and it 
was also found that during charging the 
generated gases tended to carry off a fine 
spray of the alkali, so as thereby to deplete 
the electrolyte. All these difficulties, and 
many others, had to be overcome. 

Ev#n when the battery had been experi- 
mentally developed both mechanically and 
chemically, machines and processes had to 
be designed and invented by which the active 
materials could be made, the ^.. mechanical 
parts produced, and the battery assembled 
on a commercial scale. In all this w^ork Mr. 
Edison was in the forefront, directing the 
exi)eriments, suggesting modifications, pre- 
paring new processes, and designirj^ new 
mechanical appliances, until to-day the 
Edison battery is a perfected entity, realizing 
all the ideal conditions that were laid down 
at the start, and crowning with success many 
years of the most patient, persistent, aijd inde- 
fatigable investigations that can be imagined. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this 
story of the perfecting of the Edison battery, 
not only .because it is one of the inventor’s 
greatest a^ievements, but from the fact that 
there must be ^ry few people who are not . 
directly or indirectly intcrested^ti the auto- 
mobile. The same story might be told of 
the very least of Mr. Edison’s inventions, for 
it is an unalterable rule with him never to let 
any new device issue from bis laboratory 
until it is absolutely perfect. Everyone 
knows how;., when he was at work on his in- 
candescent lamp, he explored the two hemi- 
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Obviously, the chaise from a strip of nuilerial 
capable of being impressed by sound waves 
to a cylinder of such material on whii h the 
sQund-waves could, impressed in a npiral 
line was a refinement ojT the original vm- 
ception whi^h simply involved meduinit.'al 
considerations, tt therefore, nUlu'f m 
interesting fact that in the developmcnl of 
the phonograph the reproduction ol ihe 
sounds preceded the original production of 
the record. 

Readers may also be interested to U aru 
that the first patent on the phonograpli wim 
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spheres in search of the bamboo that would 
yield him just the homogeneous fibrous 
structure that tie, needed* Indeedi such 
details regarding inventioris, 

if collected, would fill many volumes, and his 
success has been won only by the most in-^ 
domitable perseverance and untiring energy. 

Tihe story of how Mr. Edison came to 
invent the phonograph has been told many 
times and with many variations, and it may 
not, therefore, be without interest to relate 
exactly how the wonderful ‘‘ talking machine ” 
came into existence. Briefly, then, the in- 
vention of the 
phonograph was 
the result of pure 
reason based upon 
a very happy in- 
spiration. In his 
early work with 
automatic tele- 
graphs operating 
at high speeds Mr. 

Edison had occa- 
sion to experiment 
with embossed 
strips impressed 
with dashes and 
dots thereon which 
were moved 
rapidly beneath a 
stylus to vibrate it. 

It was observed 
that this stylus in 
vibrating pro- 
duced audible 
sounds. A small thing such as this would 
])ass unnoticed by the ordinary observer as 
of no interest, but to a mind that is not only 
intensely alert but highly analytical it was 
regarded as a curious phenomenon. At this 
time Mr. Edison was actively working on his 
telephone experiments, so that his attention 
was largely absorbed by matters connected 
with acpustics. Simply as a matter of inspira- 
tion the idea of a talking machine occurred to 
Mr. Edispn, and, remembering his experiences 
with the automatic telegraph transmitter, he 
concluded that, if the undulation^on the strip 
could be given the proper form and arrange- 
ment, a diaphragm could be vibrated so as to 
reproduce any desired sounds. 

The next step was to form the proper 
undulations in the strip, and the idea was 
then suggested to Mr. Edison’s mind that 
these undulations could be produced by 
sounds themselves^ which could then be repro- 
duced. When this complete conception was 
reached the phonograph was produced. 


filed in the United States on .December 24 1 h, 
1877, and was granted February 19th, 1878, 
No. 200,521. In this patent is disclosed the 
now historic instrument in which the sounds 
are recorded on a sheet of tinfoil applied to a 
spiral groove cylinder. Prior to tins, howeve‘r, 
in an application filed 4 n Great Britain on 
July 30th, 1877, No. 2,909, Mr. ICdison dls 
closed not only a cylinder phonograph, but 
also an apparatus embodying his original 
conception of an embossed strip. 

I have left all reference to the chiMnical 
department until the last for two reasons. 
P'irst, because it is by far the most absorbing 
section of the laboratory ; and, seeoruily, 
because it was there that I first miw Mr, 
Edison. The apartipent, which is lofty, 
spacious, and splendidly lighted, is (livi<led 
into two portions, the outer and larger being 
presided over by Mr. Fred Ott, while the 
inner and smaller room is Mr. Edison’s own 
private sanctum. Ver} few people are per^ 
mittjed to enter this room — only thosi^ who 
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are closely connected with the inventor in 
his work — though when the “ old man/^ as 
his employes love to call him in all reverence, 
is seated at his table endeavouring to solve 
some scientific conundrum, he is so absorbed 
as to be fxjrfectly unconscious of anyone 
who might enter. 

Mr. l^.dison has spent many days and 
nights in this room without taking any 
slcej), and often so engrossed in his experi- 
ments as to even forget to cat. Latterly, 
however, Mrs. Edison, with a devoted wife’s 


privilege, has insisted on her husband return- 
ing home in reasonable time, and, in order 
that he should not have the excuse of being 
able to say that he had nowhere to work, slie 
has had a laboratory built on to their beau- 
tiful home in Llewellyn Park, where tluj 
inventor may prosecute his sc'ientilie investi- 
gations undisturbed. 

'Idle chemical dttpartment at the P^dison 
laboratory differs very little in aj)[)earance 
from those belonging to other noted scientists 
and inventons, though it is probably larger 
than the majority. It is, of course, fitted 
with every contrivance necessary to scientific 
experimenting, and replete with philtres, 
stills, “muffles” (used for carbonizing or 
rc'ducing chemicals), fume chambers, test- 
tubes (for testing the solution of his storage 
battery), every kind of chemical, numerous 
charts, etc. 

On entering the chemical department 1 
found Mr. Edison seated upon the table 
chatting to half-a-dozen of his “ boy.s,” as he 
always calls his assistants, and while waiting 
until he was at liberty I was enabled to 


examine his features without his being aware 
of the fact. Most readers doubtless know 
Edison from the portrait of him published 
many years ago, and which shows him listen- 
ing to the phonograph. Although taken 
almost twenty years ago, the inventor still 
resembles this photograph to a remarkable 
degree. He is older, of course, but his face 
still wears that youthful expression which 
will, without doubt, always be its chief 
characteristic, whatever age he may reach. 

He is of medium height, powerfully and 
compactly built, 
and, as I then saw 
him, was wearing 
a well-worn coat 
covered with 
chemical stains, 
and an old pair of 
trousers, spotless 
linen, and a white 
tie. TIis head is 
massive, the fore- 
head high, eyes 
deeply set, brows 
overhanging, and 
the expression ex- 
traordinarily keen. 
His eyes are won- 
derfully luminous 
and, when he is 
interested, light up 
his entire fai'c. 
'F he nose is 
straight, the mouth tender and humorous. 
He is somewhat deaf in the right ear, and, 
through constantly placing his hand behind 
his left ear in order to catch what is being 
said, the organ has been pressed slightly for- 
ward. He was speaking in a very quit^t voice, 
and was watching the lips of those who wcae 
answering him, in order the more readily to 
hear their remarks. 

Suddenly he became conscious that there 
was a stranger in the room, and, jumping 
from the table with the agility of a l)oy, 
welcomed me in hearty American fashion, 
and was about to lead the way into his own 
room when he paused and asked me if 1 could 
wait a moment while he read the “ boys ” a 
story which had been given to him a short time 
before. At the same time he drew a sheet 
of paper out of his pocket, on which was 
typed a humorous paragraph, which he read 
to the young men who were crowding round 
him, and I joined in the hearty laugh which 
followed the recital. Like Lincoln, FMison 
loves a good story. 

llien he led the way into his sanctum, and 
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seating himself at his table, where he has 
evolved so many wonders, motioned me to a 
chair beside him and expressed a desire to 
know what he could do for me. 1 almost 
felt inclined to request him to invent some 
wonder on the spot for my especial benefit, 
but instead I asked him to tell me of his 
early days, when he printed and published the 
Herald on board the express run- 
ning between Port Huron and Detroit. 

'There was not much to tell, he declared. 
He was a boy of fourteen at the time, and the 
idea of publishing a news])aperon a train had 
occurred to him some time before he was able 
to put it in actual operation. Early in 1862 
he l)OUght some old type and “stereos” of 
the Detroit Free Tress^ obtained the use 
of a smoking-car as his j)ublishing and 
printing office, and founded the IVeeklv 
Herald, He did all th(‘ work himself: 
set uj) tile ly])e, wrote the editorials, 
gathered the news as the train flew from 
town to town, sold the ])ai)ers liimself, 
and in a very short time liad no fewer than 
four hundred subscribers. The paper ran 
for several months, and then, in an unfor- 
tunate moment, the “staff" began to (‘orn- 
bine chcmu'al experiments with his jour- 
nalistic enterprise, set fire to the car with a 
phosjdiorus botth.-, and was summarily 
eje('ted from liis “office.” ^ 

“In this way,” laughed Mr. Edison, “the 
IVecA’/v Herald came to an end. But 
1 had not quite 
finished with jour- 
nalism, for soon 
after 1 issued a 
‘sot'iety’ f)aper 
called J\iul J^r\\ 
which, however, 
only rlin a very 
short time.” 

One copy only 
of the Weekly 
Herald appears 
to have been 
preserved, and 
that was rescued 
from destruction 
by Mrs. Edison, 
who has kept it as 
a memento of her 
husband^s early 
days. It is a most 
interesting little 
sheet, and though 
stained and 
creased, probably 
from being carried 


in the pocket, is very legible. One itetn in the 
number facsimiled on the next [>age shows 
how, even at the age of fourteen, iCdison was 
keenly alive to the best means of altnu iing 
new subscribers. “ In a few weeks,” an 
nounces the editor, “ etu h suliscriber will 
have his name printijd on his 

One of the stories most fre(|uentiv rrlal<'d 
regarding lildison’s earlier days l(,*lls how, 
when he w as working in a ctTtain lad or v, he 
was called upon to evolv'e some means 
wherel)y tlie hordes of (‘ 0 ('kroa('hes \\hi< h 
infested the place miglu Ix' got rid of. I'oi 
the sj)ccial benefit ot tlH\Si* instM ts he eon 
striu'ted a trap and eharged it with eleetiif'itN , 
so that eaeli insc'et on touehing it UM'eiv^'d w 
sho('k which effeetually ]nU an (MwI (n it - 
existence. T asked Mr. Edison if this sloiy 
w^as true, and he aekiiowT'dgt-d that it was. 

There seems to hi* a geiua*ally i xprc-.sc d 
belief that Mr. Isdison dislikis tlie plnaio 
graph, and some j>a[)(‘rs havt* gone so fat as 
to affirm that he w ill not allow one in his 
house. Again 1 asked Mi. Edison lo 
I'orroborate this, hut he eould not do so, 
“ I am V(‘ry fond of the jihonograph,” In 
said, “and tan listen to good ns‘ouls by the 
hour. 1 do not, perhaps, likt: tlu; rtu'onls 
that are most popular witli the puhlit\ for I 
am not jiarticularly fond ofsot'alkal eomi« 
songs or ‘ragtime’ music. My favouMt»' 
composer is Beethoven, and 1 never lire 
listening to his symphonies.” 
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Mr. Edison has never spoken into a 
phonograph for the puipose of making a 
selling record, and seemed sur}:)riscd when I 
suggested that if he did so it would c’c‘,rtainly 
have an enormous sale. Jkit he shook his 
head and modestly declared that he did not 
think so. He might some day speak into 
the phonogra{)h the story of how he invented 
the talking machine, but lui did not consider 
it very likely, so we let it go at that, and I 
asked him what was the longest time he ever 
s[)ent over an invention without leaving it. 

“Five days .and live nights,” he replied. 
“ During that time 1 liad no sleep and look 
most of my meals standing. I did not find 
it a great hardship, and got so aixaistomed to 
doing without sleep that, had I wished to do 
so, I could have gone on for anotlier two 
days. I have men who work with me here in 
this laboratory who get so absorbed over a 
new discovery or invention that they have 
cheerfully spent tliree and four days and 
nights with me helping to work out my 
ideas. Every inventor must posse-ss un- 
flagging energy if he is desirous of a('hieving 
anything. Without it he will certainly fail in 
his object. 

“ Which do I consider the greatest invem 
live country ? Why, America, of course. 
She ])robably has more need of inventions, 
for labour is d(‘.ar, and so some means must 
be found to reduce the time -sheet. My 


greatest invention } Well, if you mean the 
one which 1 consider has been the greatest 
benefit to mankind, I unhesitatingly say the 
incan4cscent light system. It is certainly 
the one of which I am most proud.’’ 

It .seemed superflLious, when one con- 
sidered’ how tenaciously Mr. Edison sticks to 
his work, to ask die inventor if he had any 
“hobbies,” but I did so, and he at once 
declared that he had. “ (diemistry and 
experimenting are my chief forms of amuse- 
ment,” h(i .said, “and very fascinating I find 
them. I am also fond of driving, and, of 
course, deeply intere.sted in automobillhg.” 

Mr. Edison looked affectionately at a glass 
tube containing some kind of solution sus- 
pended over an electric spark, and as the 
liquid began to bubble 1 tactfully rose to 
depart. While bidding the great inventor 
good-bye 1 asked him if he contemplated a 
visit to lilngland, and he replied that in 
the course of a year or two he might give 
himself that pleasure. He had already made 
two visits to Great Britain, and on each 
occasion his reception had been so warm and 
sincere that he felt very much inclined to 
repeat the experiment. Then he returned 
to watch with some anxiety the bubbling test- 
tube, and as I looked back from the laboratory 
door I knew that his inind was once more 
absorbed with some scientific experiment, 
and that everything el.se was forgqften. 




Mr. Lim of London. 

By J. J. Bell. 


1 . 



OWARDS evening, on a wet 
and windy day in Septembei, 
a cab laden with luggage drew 
up at the entrance to the St. 
Enoch Hotel, Cllasgow, and, 
as there is nothing extra 
ordinary in a cub laden with luggage drawing 
up at that particulai place, the incident is 
mentioned merely because the cab c ontained 
an individual whose little story is about to 
be set before the reader in the hope that he 
or she will prove not onl) gentle, but also 
sympathetic, should he or she read to the 
end. 

The tall poitei opened the dooi of the 
cab, and there 
emerged a man 
of about filty, 
of scarcely 
medium height, 
with a fierce 
greyish mous- 
tache and 
rather shy blue 
eyes. His 
clothes w^ere 
new, but im- 
perfectly fitting; 
his coat - collar 
climbed over 
the back of his 
linen one, which 
appeared to be 
more high than 
comfortable ; 
his head seemed 
to have been 
crammed into 
his bowler hat ; 
he put down 
his foot in its 
patent leather 
boot as though 
it pained him , 
and both his 
lavender sufede gloves were unbuttoned. 

Have you ordered rooms, sir ? ” inquired 
the porter, for all the rooms were then either 
occupied or rested, and he had instruc* 
tions to put the inquiry to each new-comer. 

Vol x«k.-84. 
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“ Yes,'^ replied the stranger, I oulerad 
rooms, a suite of rooms -he pronounced it 
sf7(f / — “ a week ago. My name is- 
Just then a strong gust of wind c'anuNl 
aw'ay his bowler hat, which Went whiihng 
down the muddy dec livity to the scjuaie, 

“ Never minci. It's of no consequeiic <%** 
cued the stranger, stopping the poitct linni 
starting m pursuit **1 don’t want iL (lot 
plenty more with me.” He handed the poi let 
half a crown. “ My name is Lion Mi, Lion 
of Tx)nclon,” he said, mod(\stly. 

“'lhank you, sii ; thank you, sir. Step 
into the hall, and I’ll look after your luggage, 
sii. Office IS right ahead.’* 

Mr. Lion climbed the short flight of step# 
and presented himself at the counter. 

‘‘I I should like my sewt of looms, 
please,” he said, somewhat bashfully, to the 
young lady in charge of the office. 

name, 

sir ? ” 

“ Lum Ml 
L ion of Lon 
don.” 

^‘Numbei s 
34. 3S» Mr. 
Lion. Please 
w 1 1 1 e y o u I 
name Iu‘re.” 

I'he lady in- 
dicated the re 
gister, and Mr. 
Lion, after 
vainly endca*^ 
vouring to hold 
the pen in hi« 
tiglitly - gloved 
fingers, re- 
moved the im- 
pediment and 
wrote 

“Felei F, 
Lion, London,’* 
in a fair c Ierkl)f 
hand. 

The lady handed him a card bearing tha 
numbers and pric^e of bis rooms, ami touched 
a hand-bell summoning the halhporter, to 
whom she repeated the numbers. 

“ This way, sir,” said the hall-porter* 
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‘*Stay,” said Mr. Lion, turning again to 
the counter. “ Had I — er — not better — er — 
pay something in advance?” he asked, his 
hand at his breast-pocket. 

Oh, no, sir,” replied the lady, smiling. 
Apart from his pile of luggage Mr. Lion had 
with him an exceedingly honest countenance. 

He blushed, and followed the hall-porter 
to the lift, where he gave him half a crown. 

“ 'I'hank you, sir,” said the hall-porter, 
trying not to look surprised, Se('ond floor, 
John,” he added, to the lift-conductor. 

Mr. Lion was raised to the second floor- - 
it might have been to the seventh heaven to 
judge from the smile which, along with half a 
crown, he bestowed on John at the end of 
the brief journey. 

A maid was waiting to show him his 
rooms, and she left him there, less anotlier 
half crown. 

Mr. Lion stood awhile surveying the 
spacious and handsomely - furnished bed- 
room, then peeped into the adjoining bath- 
room, and then ciosscd the floor and entered 
the sitting room. 

With a long sigh of satisfaction he flung 
himself into an easy chair, rose ten seconds 
later, and with another sigh flung liimself 
into anotlier easy -chair, rose again, and, 
with still another sigh, fell upon the luxurious 
couch 

** 'riie dream of my life ! ” he murmured, 
in an ecstasy. 

A knock at the bedroom door disturbed 
liim. It was a porter with his luggage, and 
after him arrived a maid with a i:an ol hot 
water Both retired cheered with sweet 
smiles and half crowns. 

Having unpacked some of his Ix^longings, 
washed, and donned evening dress -- liis 
dress-coat possessed the same tailing as the 
discarded one— he returned to his sitting 
room, switched on all the electric lights, and 
rang the bell. 

“Better order something for the good of 
the house,” he said to himself, smiling 
pleasantly. 

A knwk at the door, and a waiter entered. 

“Kindly bring— ahem !-- a — some cham- 
pagne, please.” 

“Yes, sir. Wine list, sir.” The waiter 
brought the list from the sideboard drawer. 

“ Ah ! ” murmured Mr. Lion, .scanning the 
page. “ Yes I H'm ! Just so ! A— kindly 
bring a bottle of — er— He indicated 
the most expensive brand with a broad fore- 
finger. 

“ A half-bottle, sir ? ” 

“If you please,” said Mr, Lion, agreeably. 


He had not thought of a half bottle, but no 
doubt the waiter knew best. 

“ Yes, sir. Very good, sir,” returned the 
waiter. 

“ Wait a moment,” cried Mr, Lion, pro- 
ducing two sovereigns. “Please get me 
change in half-crowns — half-crowns.” 

“ Ye.s, sir.” 

The waiter having departed, Mr. Lion 
went to his bedroom, and returned almost 
imrnediati^ly with a copy of a then famous 
society novel. Seating himself in an easy- 
chair, he opened the book at a mark, and, 
after sighing “ The dream of my life ! ” 
.several times, began to read. 

'rhe waiter came with the champagne - an 
'89 vintage— opened it, filled a glass, set it 
and the bottle within easy reach of Mr. 
l.ioii's hand, gave Mr. Lion sixteen half- 
crowns, received one back for his trouble, 
and retired. 

Mr. J.ion smiled as he raised the glass 
and smelled it. He quaffed the contents, 
and coughed till the tears fell from his 
eyes. 

“ Well, 1 never ! ” he gasped, laughing at 
his little mishap. “It is fizi'y ! I had no 
idea it would catch me like that. Must be 
more cautious with strange luxuries.” He 
rcniled his glass and took a small sip. 
“'I'hat’s better. It isn’t a bad drink con- 
sidering, but beer is more thirst-quenching. 
I don’t suppose it would do to ask for a glass 
of beer in this place.” 

He resumed reading. 

“ Lord Burlington,” he read, twenty 
minutes later, with sudden increase of 
interest, “tossed the steward a couple of 
pit‘C'es of silver, and strode hastily from the 
saloon.” 

Mr. Lion laid the book on his knee. “ I 
wonder,” lie said to himself, “whether^it was 
two shillings or two florins or two half-crowns 
he tossed to the steward. Two half-crowns 
I should think, for Lord Burlington, the 
story says, is very luxurious and extravagant ! 
The dream of iny life ! Heigh-ho ! I’m 
getting hungry. About time I had my 
tea. No, no ! Of course, I meant dinner. 
To be really lu.xurious and extravagant one 
mu.st dine Very well ! ” 

He rose, laid aside the book, adjusted his 
shirt-front, which was overlapping his vest, 
and looked at himself in the mirror above 
the mantelpiece. “ I feel sure there’s some- 
thing wrong with my tie. Perhaps I might 
consult the waiter. He wears the same sort 
of tie.” 

Mr. Lion rang the bell 
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‘<Did you ring, sir ? *^inqu^red the waiter' 
on his arrival 

“Yes. I want to know, please^ if my tie 
is right/' 

The waiter glanced first at the champagne 
and then at Mr. Lion's neck. 

“ Yes, sir ; your tie is quite right, sir. Oh, 


thank you, sir ! ” He pocketed the half- 
crown and asked if Mr. Lion desired to dine 
in })rivate or in the coffee-room that evening. 

“ In the coffee-room, if you please. ^Vllere 
is the coffee room ? " 

“First floor, sir. Hotels very full just 
now, i.ir,” continued the waiter, affably. 
“Great number of American ladies and 
gentlemen stopping with us.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! Are any of them — ahem ! 
— millionaires ? ” 

“ Couldn't say, sir. Must bo travelling 
incog, if they are,’ sir.” 

Mr, Lion did not observe the point of the 
remark, but he smiled in sympathy with the 
waiter, and inquired if dinner would soon be 
ready. 

“ Dinner is on from six-thirty till eight- 
thirty, sir,” replied the waiter, as he departed 
to answer another bell. 

*^Good gracious!” muttered Mr, Lion, 
seeing the clock at seven-twenty-five. “ I've 
missed half of it ! ” 

He hurried downstairs to the ground floor. 


and, after finding out his mistake at th<t ooiij: 
of half a crqwn> hurried upstairs to the first 
floor, ' ' ' ;; ,■ 

The head w#et met fijm at the door of 
the coffee-room. 

“ Good evening, sin There is a small table 
in the comer, if you wpuld care for it,” lie 
said. 

“ If you please,” returticd 
Mr. Lion. “Sorry I'm so late,” 
he added, apologetically, “ I 
hopi‘ you didn’t trouble to keep 
anything hot for me.” 

riie head waiter loi>l<cd 
puzzled for a moment, but sunn 
smiled at the guest’s little jnkt', 
as he took it to be. 

Presently Mr. Lion was seatf il 
at the small table suggesUnl by 
the head waiter, with six dilTo 
ent /iors-(ftvt/7jres on his plat*' 
and half a i*rown less in his 
|H)cket. He was teeling ia>t 
a little lUTvous among so many 
strangers, and had forgotten 
his ambition to sit at meat with 
a millionaire. 

A waiter presented the wine 
list, which happened to fall 
open at the page devoted to 
licpieurs, and Mr. Lion, a(i(»r 
some consideration, ordereil a 
bottle of green chartreuse. 
Whercui)on the waiter gajad 
and dej)arted in search of 
the head waiter. 

'Hie head waiter at once perceived that he 
had a humorist lo deal w^ith, and approached 
Mr. Lion with an a[>[)reciative smile, murmur- 
ing discreetly, “ Very funny indeed, sir ! ” 
Mr. Lion, however, not being altogether a 
fool, realized that he hiid made a slip, and, 
wdlh an effort, smiled in response and ordcretl 
a small bottle of the mne he had tasted in 
his private room. He proceeded with his 
dinner - at first in trepidation, but later with 
enjoyment. In his pocket he carried a dainty 
little volume on “Society Ktlquette,” and, 
bringing it forth, between the courses perused 
snatches relating to dinner- parties. He was 
the last to leave the coffee-room* and ere 
departing he presented the waiter who had 
attended him with a couple of half<‘rowns, 
not having the courage of Ikitd Burlington lo 
foss the coins to the recipient. 'Vhe waiter 
was naturally pleased, and so was Mr, Lion 
as, feelii^ very luxurious and extravagant, he 
strolled into the lounge, which was fairly well 
filled by ladies and gentlemen. 
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Looking about him, and also listening, he 
speedily learned how he ought to conduct 
himself, and realized, among other things, 
that people, however luxurious and extrava- 
gant, did noif consume bottles of liqueurs at 
a sitting. Ere long he was making acquaint- 
ance with fine black .coffee, green chartreuse 
(which struck him as a pleasant beverage, 
though “ nippy ” and by no means a thirst 
quencher), and eight inches of cigar at (he 
calculate^ smiling) threepence per inch. The 
waiter, of course, received half a crown for 
his labour, and lost his head for the rest of 
the evening. 

It is unnecessary to 
follow Mr. Lion through 
his first evening at the 
hotel. Suffice it to say 
that, after an hour in the 
billiard - room, spent in 
admiring some exceed- 
ingly bacl play and giving 
a half - crown to one of 
the markers who offered 
him an evening paper, 
he retired upstairs to his 
sitting - room and soon 
became immersed in the 
doings of Lord Burling- 
ton and oilier more or 
less luxurious and ex- 
travagant characters. He 
did not finish the cham- 
pagne he had left earlier 
in the evening, but 
before going to bed he 
poured it over the earth 
sustaining a small palm 
which stood on the table, 
and partook of three 
voice jujubes by way of 
a final refreshment. He 
shrank from offending 
the hotel people. 

“The dream of my life ! he sighed, as he 
laid his head on the comfortable pillow. 
“ Luxury and extravagance ! 

But in the dead of night he awoke 
suddenly, saying, “ No, my little man, I 
don’t keep them at a ha’penny.” 

II. 

Mr. Lion awoke at seven, but did not rise 
until near nine o’clock. He found, the coffee- 
room comparatively empty, the majority of 
the guests then staying at the hotel, being 
tourists, having gone out of town for the 
day. Feeling less shy than he had done the 
previous evening, he enjoyed a hearty break- 


fast, presented the waiter with half a crown, 
and retired to his sitting-room, where he 
spent the forenoon with cigars and another 
society novel, which he took from one of 
his boxes. The box, by the way, contained 
nothing but society novels. 

Although lacking an appetite, he lunched 
at one o’clock. Afterwards he spent a few 
minutes in each of the public rooms, feeling 
more and more luxurious and extravagant, 
and returned to his private apartment to 
smoke, read, and perhaps dream, until the 
hour of dinner. It never occurred to him 
to leave the hotel. 

About four o’clock a 
waiter entered and re- 
j^lcnished tlie fire, receiv- 
ing the usual gratuity. 

“Will you lake after 
noon tea, sir ? ” the waiter 
inquired, bowing obsequi- 
ously. 

“ Ortainly,” replied 
Mr. Lion, cheerfully. 

He partook of the 
tea while continuing his 
reading of a delightful 
nov el, wherein the charac- 
ters were models of ease 
and elegance, having no- 
thing to trouble them 
unless, j)erhaps, their con- 
sciences. Such a thing as 
work was never spoken 
of or even suggested. 
1'he smallest income 
mentioned was eight 
hundred pounds, and it 
belonged to a young 
gentleman with prospects 
most dazzling. The chief 
events took place jn ball- 
rooms, boudoirs, 0 ])era- 
boxes, and on steam - 
yachts and racecourses, and everywhere was 
the glitter of gold, the flash of diamonds, or 
the rustle of silk. 

“ Luxury and extravagance ! ” commented 
Mr. Lion frequently, a happy smile on his 
countenance. “ The experiences, no doubt, 
of many of the people at present in this very 
hotel.” 

A currant from a slice of cake fell on the 
pages, and with a little trouble he captured it 
and placed it in his mouth. 

“ Luxury and extravagance ! The dream of 
my life ! How pleasant it is to spend money 
freely, w^ith no thought of the morrow. It may 
be foolish, it may be selfish, but — I don’t care.” 



HE J-OUK’En IT OVKK THE EARTH SUSTAIN- 
INt. A SMALL PALM." 
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That evening, upon some deliberation, 
Mr. Lion decided to dine again in the coffee- 
room. On taking his seat at a small table, 
a gentleman who had already taken the 
opposite seat bowed slightly but politely. 

Mr, Lion returned the salutation in a con- 
fused manner, for he was overcome with 
pleasure at being noticed. 

The gentleman, however, made no advance 
in the way of conversation, and Mr. Lion, 
disappointed, turned to the waiter, who was 
offering him Jwrs-d'amvres^ and made a wild 
selection tliereof. 

When Mr. Lion was engaged upon his 
entree the other, who thus far had eaten 
nothing, had a steak and boiled potatoes set 
before him and i)oured out for himself a glass 
of water. Mr. Lion was drinking chami)agne, 
which he was beginning to like slightly, and 
stole occasional glances at the man oj)posite, 
who merely trifled with his meal. He was a 
handsomely built man of about Mr. Lion’s 
age, clean shaven, kindly looking, but with 
an intensely-tiied countenance and an anxious 
look in his eyes. He did not wear cvcming- 
dress, but his clothing was of the neatest, his 
linen of the whitest, and it suddenly .struck 
Mr. Lion that never had he ob.served such 
beautifully - shaped fingers and carefully- 
tended nails. Mr. Lion looked down at his 
own hands and felt his lace warming. 

Mr. Lion had liarely started upon his joint 
when the stranger rose - his steak hardly 
tasted -and with another .slight but polite 
bow left the coffee-room. 

Dinner lost all interest for Mr. Lion. What 
manner of man was he who had sat at the 
same table? Somehow it came into Mr. 
Lion’s head — and he could not get it out — 
that his late companion was a millionaire, or 
at any rate a man of great wealth and respon- 
sibilities. Apart from the man's appearance, 
Mr. Lion had frequently readthat millionaires 
were tfarely possessed of any digestions to 
speak of ; on the other hand, he had also 
read that they had seldom any manners worth 
mentioning. The latter was the only argu- 
ment he could find against his idea, and he 
dismissed it ere he finished his sweets. 

Ten minutes later, as he made to enter the 
smoking-room -the lounge being full — he 
met the subject of his thoughts coming 
out. 

“Fm afraid you won’t find a seat,” the 
latter remarked. “The hotel seems to be 
quite crowded to-night.” 

“Ah, indeed ! ” said Mr. Lion, smiling 
nervously. 

“ Can’t even get a seat in the billiard-room. 


Only place left fur a smoke is the hall/* saM 
the other, moving along the <'orndt)r. 

A brilliant thought flashed into Mr, Lion’s 
brain. 

“Sir!” he cried, following the retreating 
figure. 

“Yes?” 

“Sir,” stammered Mr. Lion, “if -it vou 
would honour me, 1- I have a sitting room 
upstairs I —1 am alone heie.” 

“ Why, that is very kind of you ; very kind 
indeed,” returned tlie stranger, in sinpu^e, 
“ But ” 

“You -you can have the room to vuuf- 
self,” Mr. Lion hlurtcd out. “ Til not ” 

The sti anger smiled slightly, yet not an tf 
he weie amused. “ Kindness could haidly 
go farther than that I” he said, soltl), adding, 
“1 also am aloiu* here.” 

“Then, will you -- ” 

“I win come and smoke a pipe with )on, 
sir, with the grt‘at(tst pkmure. Here is my 
card.” 

Mr. Lion, with trembling fingers, took the 
card, and was ablt‘, with an effort, to rcatl thi*. 
dancing inscription ; 

“Taul Rkminoton.” 

There was no address. 

“ 1 am sorry, Mr. Remington,” he stam 
mered. “ 1 have n-no cards here, but my 
my name is Lion Mr. Lion of London.” 

“Very pleased to meet you, Mr. Lion,” 
said Remington, ve xed for the lonely, neivou^i 
little man. “And now ] am at your .serva c.” 

Soon the twain were ensc’onced in t'as\ 
chairs in Mr. J .ion’s private rcxmi, the Imst 
rather at a loss for eonver.sation. Mi 
Remington, however, made himself entei 
taining, for lie had but to ask to receive 
information on subjects regarding which he 
was curious. Frecjuently tlu‘ guest round it 
ditficult to repress a smile at the qutiries \mi 
to him. 

“Well,” he said in answer to one, “1 
should say that for luxury and c^xtravagance 
scjme of the New' York hotels stand fust. 
You might get a suite fora week lor, say- ’ 
and he mentioned a sum which elic ited a 
great gasp from Mr, Lion. 

“ Er — have you ever stayed in ime of these 
hotels, plea.se ? ” iiujuired the latter, eagerly. 

“ 1 have,” returnt‘.d Mr. Remington, calmly. 

It was on the tip of Mr. Lion’s tongue to 
cry : “Then you must be a millionaire ’ ” bw^ 
he restrained himself, and merely gave vent 
to a prolonged “ Ah ! ” 

“ Of course,” continued the guest, “ there 

are hotels in Ixindon wdiere But are 

a Londoner, so I need not say anything 
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“‘you can have the room to yourself,' MR. LION 
MLURIKD OUT.” 


about them. You are doubtless familiar 
with Claridge's, the Carlton, Cecil, Savoy, 
and others.” 

Quite so ; quite so,” said Mr. Lion, a little 
hurriedly. He glanced at the clock, which 
w^as nearing the hour of eleven. “ Shall we 
take a little refreshment, Mr. Remington ? ” 

“ Is it not time for bed ? I fear 1 have 
intruded too long already.” 

“ No, no ! Please have a little refreshment. 
Perhaps a bottle of champagne, and - — ” 

A small whisky and soda, if you please,” 
.said Mr. Remington, somewhat to his host’s 
disappointment 

“ May I ask if you are staying here long ? ” 
inquired Mr. Lion, when the waiter had 
departed for the second time with the 
customary reward. 

“ For a few days.” The reply was given 
with something like a sigh. 

“You— -you find it — a — lonely here?” 
said Mr. Lion, with an effort 

“ I confess I do find it lonely, and not only 

lonely but ” Mr. Remington stop|ped 

abruptly, finished his drink, and rose from 
his cha.ir. “ Really I must be going. I ^ve 


some writing to do, and IVe taken far 
too great advantage of ybdr hc^pitality 
already. Good-night, Mr. Lion, ana many 
thanks for taking pity on me/* 

Mr. Lion flushed. “I— I wish,” he 
managed to say, “I wish you would— er 
— dine with me to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Remington endeavoured to con- 
ceal his surprise. “Upon my word,* Mr. 
Lion,” he said, “ you are quite the most 
hospitable man 1 ever met. But I cannot 
possibly ” 

“ I^lease dine with me. Your conversa- 
i tion is so interesting. We can dine in this 
room. Please favour me,” pleaded Mr. > 
Lion. 

In spite of himself the other smiled. 

“ Thank you,” he said, after some moments’ 
hesitation. “ I really cannot refuse. At 
what hour, Mr. Lion ? ” 

“ At seven o’clock, please,” replied Mr. 
I^ion, joyfully. 

In the course of the next fortnight Mr. 
Lion succeeded on several occasions in 
persuading his new accpiaintance to dine 
with him, and on the other evenings the ' 
two men had at least a smoke and a chat 
together. Mr. Remington’s conversation 
was of the most intense interest to Mr. 
Lit)n, for the former, without the merest 
suggj'stion of V)ragging, talked familiarly of 
many notoriously wealthy persons, , includ- 
ing a duke at whose residence, he once 
casually mentioned, he liad spent the better 
part of a week. 

But as the days went on it worried Mr. 
IJon to observe that the other appeared to 
grow more and more wearied and anxious- 
looking. 

“ Some great scheme is weighing on Mr. 
Remington,” he said to himself. “ After all, 
wealth is a heavy burden.” 

One evening, after a dinner the luxury 
and extravaganc e of which had surpassed all 
the host’s previous efforts, the guest sat up 
in his easy-chair and, with a sigh, said : — 

“ Well, Mr. Lion, I fear this is to be our 
last meeting.” 

“What?” cried Mr. Lion, starting. “1 
beg your pardon. What did you say, Mr. 
Remington ? ” 

“ I said I feared this was our last meeting. 

I leave here to-morrow afternoon.” 

Mr. Lion could not speak at once, and his 
companion continued : — 

“It is most unlikely that we shall ever 
meet again, but your kindness I can never 
forget. You took me on trust, treated me 
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like a brother at a time when a great deal 
less human sympathy would have filled me 
with gratitude, and, in short, made the past 
two weeks, which had otherwise been dread- 
ful, wonderfully endurable." 

** I — I fancied you had some big worry," 
said Mr. Lion, shyly and kindly. “ But now 
I presume it is past, and I may have the 
honour of congratulating you on another 
great success." He made as if to hold out 
his hand, but a bitter laugh from his guest 
checked him. 

‘‘ Tm afraid there must he some misunder- 
standing," said Mr. Remington, noting the 
genuine distress on the other’s countenance. 
“ But I — I thought you knew that I was™ -a 
ruined man." 

“ A ruined man ! " whispered Mr. T.ion, 
aghast. 

Yes ; 1 thought every 07 tc knew that," his 
companion said, with a sorry snhle. “ 1 
needn^t go into details now, but I’ve been in 
Scotland for some weeks settling my affairs, 
which settling has left me, as I said, a ruined 
man. Luckily, 1 am alone in the world." 

** A ruined man ! " again whispered Mr. 
Lion. 

“ Perhaps you wonder why 1 stay in a big 
hotel like this in the eircumslanc'es. Well, 
I’rn afraid it's only my extravagant luihit, 
which 1 had a fancy to indulge for the last 
time. 1 can assure y(ai it won’t occur 
again I " he finished, grimly. * 

His host, staring ai the fire, made no 
remark. 

“ 1 sufipose," he resumed, “ I should never 
have speculated on siu'h a huge scah*. And 
yet I dare .say I should do the same again it 
1 had the mf)ney. A hundred pounds or so 
would have pulled me round the corner and 
made me richer than ever I was. However, 
it's all •over now, and I leave lo-niorrow 
afternoon." 

Mr. Lion found husky sj^eech at last. 
‘‘ I’m very sorry. Where are you going ? 
What are you going t(; do ? ” 

“I — I wish I knew. I'm at a bad age, 
you know." He glanced at his host, and his 
mouth quivered for an instant. “ I had 
hoped," he said, rising, “or rather I had 
believed, that you knew from the first that I 
was a — a ruined man, Mr. Lion." 

Mr. Lion was feeling almost physically ill, 
and for his life he could not have spoken. 

Mr. Remington moved to the door. “ I 
owe nothing to anybody but you, and I — 
1 wish to Heaven I could pay you ! ” he 

cried, harshly. “ I wish " He opened 

the door. “ Good-night," he .said, his voice 


softening, “and thank you." I'lie door 
closed. 

“ Waitl" cried Mt Lion, but the (hna tlid 
not open again, and when he reached il ^\ud 
looked out into the corridor there was no one 
visible. 

Shame and the feeling that he had lict'O 
deceived drove Mr. laon nigh frantic, 
an hour he paced the room, and the waitci, 
who came to ask if he required anything 
further that evening, retired swiftly and with 
out a gratuity. 

In bed he could not sleep, but his mnul 
grew calmer, and pity mingled with his din 
appointment. After all, he reflected, Mi. 
Remington had bi‘(Mi a fine man to inci't, 
and must have been, from what he had said, 
an cxc^eedingly wealthy man at one tiuu 
Nay, he might hav(^ lived to be a millionaire 
and patron of luxury and extravagance htul 
his latest sjieculation not proved so disastrous 
It was terrible to think (it a man accustomed 
to so niLK'h having to live on so little ; he 
did not even know as yet liuw little it might 
have to be. 

About two oVlo(‘k Mr. Lion rose and 
dressed himself. “ 1 cun bear it no longer,” 
lu‘ muttered, as he crept from his room and 
down to the hall. 

'Fo the night- porter he gave half a crown 
and instruc tions to call him at six, have hi« 
bill ready, and send up for his luggage half 
an hour later. 

“('an you tell me, please, whi(‘h rtH»m 
Mr. Paul Remington is in ? ” he inttiiired. 

'i'he porter refer red to the register. “ 

324 - fourth floor, sir. Wi.sh to leave a 
message, sir ? " 

“ ill perhaps leave onc' in the morning,” 
returned Mr. laon, tind departed. 

In his bedroom onc e more he unlocked a 
portmanteau and took out ^a new leather 
pocket-book. hVom it he extracted a sheaf 
of notes, each of the value of five pounds. 

He placed four in his pocket and began to 
count the rest. 

A hundred and thirty pounds. 

He took a sheet of paper and wrotr 
uj)on it : — 

“ With best wishes, from Mr, Lion of 
London," and placed it and the notes in an 
envelope, which he addressed to “Mr. Paul 
Remington, Room No. 324," 

He laid the packet under his pillow, 
undressed, and returned to bed. 

“Yes," he sighed to himself, “a* man like» 
him will miss luxury and extravagance a 
thousand time.s more than a man likr^ me. 
And”— he felt the packet under his pillow-- 
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■ ' thi$'„ 'iirn’t a , luxury, ivifs' , c^ttainly [mx\ f siooe'I w^s " k ' ''' '' 

■'extravai^ce, ' 'Peter ,tiion»' ypu^re a fool, ‘^^'But'ypU' called 5 rftMr^f''St||tptvl^ ■ 

always ^ ;; J ' , '' ' „ . 


Seven years had made Paul l^mtngton k 
good deal jgreyfer ; but they had taken nothing 
from his prosperous appearance* Hurrying 
along an unimportant street — a short cut — 
in Edinburgh, 
the desire for a 
' cigar came upon 

his case from his ^ 

ted' one, ni|:)|)ed 

tween his* teeth, I 

that he was with- |_ 

ever] stood handy ^ ' uuxrir-Tr^s*^ 

— a very modest ii! 

place — and r" 

Remington en- 
tered. 

‘‘ Box of vestas, _ 

•please.” ^ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The tobacconist rose , 

from a broken - hacked 

chair, laid aside a penny * 

novelette, and ' ^ 

His customer gave a 
wild shout, fell across the man, man ! r 

counter, scattering all 
manner of wares, and grabbed his hand. 

** Man, man ! IVe found you at last ! ” 

“ Mk 


;tobacpbnist 

thoug&Tt/'sbuhdM'# 


thought' tt;'sbuhd^' .‘tpll ,} ' i ; 

;« You were the best frtehd"'r'’'dW;|€^^ 
but I don't understand you at all, 

“Well, Mr. Remington—” > ; 

“ Don’t * mister ' me.” • . 

“Well, I hardly khow 
how to tell you how I;, 
came to be at the hotel” 
“How did you lbse| 
your fortune since th^ ? ' 
that first.” 

“ But 1 never lost 
fortune — never had 

thought you were 

' »' shop" 

1 1|||^ for nearly thirfy 

1 pl^ymg the fobl 

think I was a bit 
fcMjl crazy. Ever ’since 

I had wanted 
to experiencie 

MAN, MAN ! I'vE FouNu YOU AT LAST ! " luxury and extta- 

vagatice and to 
mix with wealthy folk. I think I had read 
too much trash — I still read it But the 
business here barely kept me — like yob, I was 


“ Mk Lion oj London ! ” 

Then, for near a minute, the two men 
gazed at each other, unable to speak. 

And when they did speak — well, only a 
little pf W^at they said may be reported here. 

“I $eai^ched London for you,” said Rem- 
ington, r “ I interviewed all the Lions— ha, 
ha !--4nctuding those that spell their name 
with a , B\jt; All in vain. Where have 
you beeniiinne^inoe-^He^^^ ! — 

since ' I fear things have 
gone baal^''’wilth^’’^^ , &en. But' never 
mind tl^^^f:l;be:;:'mb^eht J ^ere* did' you 
disappeaL^tO’“?”r'^’''V'' 

“ Here,” ''’iV ; ' 

“ Here ? And 'wferfb*' w^''yb^'‘ ih Ldri’^bn' 

last?” r':' ■ 


alone in the world — and I had neither the 
ability nor the courage to try anything, 

“Go on, man,” said Remington^ ; 

“Well, I saved and scrapetf fbf, 
years and got together About 
pounds, and that sum I 
iursf on the experience I had so 
I rigged myself out and began 
intended to go on to London, hut I met y^; '^; 

and ” 'V ’ ' 

“By Heaven I you are -the gen^^ 

^ ■ ' ; 

No,, no;; 'not that' 1 It;p^es me ashamed 
yet tO;.' think It.' ' better ' tell you* 

A millionaire, 

b'r>ifedthethi%n^r.T|:' y^d I was ‘puffed up 
with conceit when you ca^ to my room. I 
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Mr. Uiofei " kti) they miitih ? A» 


“ I did not do badly, 
millionaire yet ; still, 


“Well; Uon, it' all by any means, 

You ^ved' a fdlow befeg from I won’t 
$ay what ” 

, “I^uldn’t help it. Er*— Fm glad to see 
you looking so well Did you get a good 
situation?’’ 

Remington laughed. 

thank you. Fm not a 

Fm just about as well off as you.” 

“Oh!” Mr. Lion cried, with acute dis- 
appointment. “Better than that, surely? 
You see, Fve always thought of you as a 
friend — Fve never felt quite so lonely since 1 
met you seven years ago— and Fve always 
been hoping you were getting on well. I was 
reading a story the other day about — oh, well, 
never mind. But really, Air. Remington- 1 
mean Remington - 1 hope you are a great 
deal better cff than 1. Still, IVe about fifty 
pounds put by, and you are wek'omc— 

“Stop, Lion, unless you want to see a 
middle-aged gentleman \n tears. If you've 
fifty pounds put 



)y you arc pro- 
) a b L 


by 

b a b 1 y fifty 
pounds richer 
than I. And 
Fll tell you why. 
Since with your 
money I started 
to make money 
again, I put half 
of all the profits 
aside for Mr. 
Lion of London. 
They are now 
waitin^for him to 
take possession.” 



' can’t: 

a hundred/’ t ' 

Mr. Lion kicked Up the sbojb, an<l du y 
went off together to Mr. Remington's 
hotel. 

“ A little luxury and extravagance at my 
expense,” said the latter, strrtlingi “and then 
we’ll discuss the terms of our partnership. 
Fm going to suggest equal shares - IVr a 
steady business now, so don’t be alarnu‘d 
— and you can ‘slee^)’ as much as yon 
like.” 

But Mr. Lion was in a dazed rotidition, 
and hardly realized what his fVientl wa-. 
talking about. 

As they neared the hot(?l a ragged cripple 
offered an evening paper. 

Mr. Lion halted abniptly% A .smil' 
broke upon his pale face. He took the 
paper, drew out a worn purse, and gtni* 
tin* child half a crown. 

His friend 
took his arm 
and drew him 
onward. 

“Is that how 
you’re going lo 
get rid of your 
money, old fi l 
low?” asked 
R e m i n g t o n , 
lightly, but 
gently. 

Mr, laon mad<' 
no reply, but 
once more he 
snhled happily. 


* M£t GAVE TniB tHlhp MAI^f A CROW 
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The Book of the Cheshire Cheese." 


NE by one in the purlieus of 
Fleet Street the ancient taverns 
vanish and the homely haunts 
of our grandfathers give way 
to palaces of marble and 
mahogany, where a hVench 
chef presides over the menu and rose-water 
is handed about in crystal finger-bowls. Hut 
one old-time eating-house retains its pristine 
simplicity. There is, apart from its habitues^ 
nothing of the twentieth century about the 
C Cheshire Cheese. It is the only tavern in 
Fleet Street left unchanged by what Dr. 
Johnson called the “fury of innovation,” 
and still stands as it stood in the days when 
Ck)ldsmith used to pass its side door on 
his way up the dark entry to his lodgings 
in Wine Office Court. Nay, the pleasant 
gentleman mine host of the Cheese can show 
you title-deeds of his pro])erty going back 
almost to the time of the Great Fire of 
London. 

After the legends of Dr. Johnson and his 
friends, the most interesting thing about the 
Cheshire Cheese is the world-famous pudding, 
and after that the great album wherein are 
inscribed the myriad names of those who 
have partaken of the pudding. And, as this 
article is less concerned with the history, 
traditions, and ast>ect of the hoary old tavern 
than with the very modern book of the 
pudding, we may perhajis begin by saying 
something of that 
concoction, which 
almost deserves 
to be ranked 
among the seven 
wonders of the 
world, the amaze- 
ment and admira- 
tion of foreigners 
and the envy and 
despair of all 
rival inns, taverns, 
chop-houses, and 
restaurants in 
London. The 
little sketches 
The Strand 
readers see here 
were directly in- 
spired by the 


Cheshire Cheese pudding ; and if they are not 
always executed in the highest style of art, we 
must remember the inherent difficulties of the 
situation. To draw after dinner, as any artist 
will tell you, is never an easy feat ; but to 
draw after a Cheshire Cheese dinner of lark, 
steak, kidney, oyster, and mushroom pudding 
argues much for the powerful talent and in- 
domitabilityof the designer. And as for poetry, 
there probably was never a pudding which 
inspired so much poetry, but, unfortunately, 
these effusions have only of recent years been 
preserved. They were, like the postprandial 
sketches, indited upon chance slips of paper 
— the backs of bills, as a rule -and, being 
left W4th the host, were mislaid or else 
perished of attrition. Landseer, Sir Francis 
Grant, Mulready, Frith, Goodall, Dor^, 
Keene, Du Mauricr, Seymour. Lucas, and 
Dendy Sadler have .all made random draw- 
ings at the Cheese in times past, just as 
Swinburne, Morris, Buchanan, G. R. Sims, 
Austin Dobson, and Alfred Austin have 
made occasional verses, but these have long 
been scattered, even if they exist at all. 

d'o show how new the book is, we may 
remark at once that almost the first entries 
are the signatures of a little company which 
assembled on June iith, 1898, consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Chamber- 
lain, Mr. and Mrs. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Haldane. It is said that after the 











• A' 







the book of cmssK:^ 


m 


firht taste of the pucl^ 
dinglVtrs. Ch^imberlain 
turned t0 th^ 

Iwjwdpydti insie 

plied Boniface, with a 
low bow, *<15 a secret 
\Vorth* just twice my 
freehpld.*^ 

Yet we have already 
divulged pan of the 
mystery, what we 
have not mentioned is 
that the propneloi him 
self compounds those 
ingredients m a se( ret 
room, secure from the 
ga/e of even his most 
inquisitive satellites 
On one occasion the 
laU^ Phil Ma>, one ot 
whose sketches wt il 
produce here, tried to 
penetrate into this 
aKaiium, and, having 
failed, took out his 
facile jiencil and dc 
pic ted mine host cu 
gaged in fearful mean 
tations over a cauldi on, 
surrounded by sprites, thes, and goblins 
Just beneath Mi l\i<v SpciKcs draw mg 
will be found the signatuic of a funous 
American authoicss, Miss Marian Ilailand, 



'S/Tr J 


in the |f»i«itroiiomjc 
ftiftCtion 4t Which wu 
am a^siitlng, th^ 
afted#«td li t\m m 
whteh for 

thu ihe 

Diaii, fkf Unu* of 

Vh»cH h4 

XH Hritfeh difumbmt 

1 Mgnifies nm to no 
thing to say that the 
I lust, three inches 
thick, IS as light ah 
a sponge and as 
tender as the hcan 
of a newly maib 
widower ; that In 
ntath this crust cm 
balmcd in, and in 
foiined h), a biovMi 
^lavy of intflabJe ami 
indescribable spui 
ness and savourmesSt 
and 4s rich and 
smooth as Aldetni'\ 
cteam aie culxs 
of juicy beefsteak and 
minute moiseh ol 
inairow", larks, mush 
u)oms, kidneys, and 
o}stcis, tadi, by some miracle of culinary 
genius, rt laming Us dibtmctive flavour, yd 
cnkiing into and fa( ilitatmg th< aCiomplish 
incnt of a haimonioiis whole/* 





/ir^ 


who, having dined on the pUddmg, thus. In Mr. Dpugjks Almortd^s s|tt<h the 
writes of It - , porth c|ld gentleman sits facme cotnphu ently 

‘df then can be two supreme moments a capacious bowl of punch ; but, aicotdmg 
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mellowest of * brown October ale/ It 
has consorted with the savoury wonder 
fot so long that divorce wotJld be an 
outrage/* 

It need, hardly be said that 
Americans are not amongst 
the least enthusiastic patrons 
• of the Cheese, and as we 
turn the page of the atbum 
before us we find an im- 
ported artist giving expression 
to the feelings of his country- 
men, who have long envied 
England’s exclusive possession 
of such seductive haunts. ‘‘ Hands 
Across the Sea ** represents Uncle 
Sam’s hands literally across the 
Atlantic, laying hold with violence 


m. 










Tttrt-r / 




of the well-fed John Bull and his muCh- 
prized island. 

It is another Scotsman, Mr. Wallis Maekay, 
who depicts Boswell and the immortal lexico- 
grapher in the guise of rodents strolling arm 
and arm — or more proj^dy i>aw in jmw — 
towards a very substantial Cheshire cheese. 
As they approach Bozzy*s quick eye notices 
the depletion wrought by rivals in the struc- 
ture before them, and-^well — the laconic 
legend tells the rest of the story. 




THE BOOK OF THE CHESHIRE CHEESE, 


«7 





As Mr. J‘\ Carruthcrs Goukl shows us, the 
wondrous pudding was not unknown to the 
lilgyptians, and he has endeavoured, not 
without success, to resuscitate an ancient 
hieroglyphic inscrij)tion, in which it will be 
seen that punch and “ churchwardens” top the 
feast. And this reminds us that the intro- 
duction of beer at this resort only dates back 
a matter of sixty years, for in the columns of 
the Fuppet Show^ edited by Albert Smith as 
a rival to Punchy we read in the issue of 
August 26th, 1848, that “after a contest of 
some years the worthy proprietor of the 
Cheshire Cheese yielded to the i)opular 
clamour for bitter beer. One concession 
begets another, and the importation of sherry 
cobblers was soon afterwards demanded and 
obtained.” 


ing twenty hours \tthcn on one occasion m 
les^ a per.soni^^5 tban Glad«ioiie t anie, 
more than thirty within the 

precincts, and, wth a fifi^nd and henchman, 
sat down td lunfeh. iTr^ition that, not^ 
wkhstandingthdfamedfth the 

assurances of the pmprietor 0 its pt'j hu t 



Yet punch - compounded after a traditional persuaded, but firmly called for-^^-an Irish stew I 
recipe — is never likely wholly to be displaced And now it is whispered (and enshrined in Mr. 
at the Cheese, although ale and stout in Harry Furniss’s sket('h) that Mr. Cdadstone's 
tankards, such as is shown 


in the grimy fist of the 
eighteenth - century Jack 
Far in«the accompanying 
drawing, will ever continue 
to be directly associated 
with the pudding — may 
whose shadow never gr<;w 
less I And what is the size 
of its shadow' — that is to 
say, what ^ are the dimen- 
sions of the great dish ? 
It weighs frotii eighty to 
a hundred pounds, and 
takes from sixteen to 
twenty hours to boil, 
Someone has said that 
“the smell on a windy day 
has been known to reach 
as far as the Stock gx- 
change.” It had been boil- 
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'Ip 


,‘r'’ '' 


ghost haunt^ the establishtnmt-^** after dark 
— ^and there may be seen in a dwk corner, 
facing a mighty Irish stew^ from 
whence issues the diminutive but 
bellicose figure of a wild Irishman, 
a judgment on all those — statesmen 
or others — who neglect the cele^ 
brated beefsteak pudding. 

We may well credit the entertain- 


happy he^ 



4^/ 


nient afforded to the two distinguished 
Italians whom Sir William Richmond, R.A., 
on one occasion 


brought hither t6 
dine off the -hoted 
pudding, one of 
whom the painter 
sketched its above. 

It is pertain they 
would, hot be able 
to pslrallel such 
fare th their natiye 
4 country, and one 
wonders if? they ap- 
preciat^c^^iti'^^ 
or 

much 

his ,tKTO 5 

occasion and^ ^ ‘ 

compelied to leave 
' outside, whither ^ ■’ 



Close at luind is a little sketch by an 
American which is at once a tribute to Phil 
May and the old hostelry : “ Came to London, 
to see Cheshire Cheese, Petticoat r^ane, and 
Phil May,” three London institutions very 
popular with Transatlantic visitors. * The 
artist, we believe, was Mr. Gelett Burgesk 


(f^CACyie^ii 

y:S}r^ 
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The drawing 
below by Mr. Tom 
Browne,, which rep;*.; 
resents a picture ; of " 
contented happi-; 
ness, aifers a strike ; 
ing contrast with 
that demon of 1 
indigestion limned 
by Mr. Hebble- 
thwaite, whose 
sketches are not in- 
frequent in the 
album. But the 
regular habihih and 
diners off the pud- 
ding laugh to scorn 
the insinuation of 
any evil after-effects, 
especially if the 
diner has taken the 
precaution to prime 
himself or herself 
with plenty of ale 
and punch. VVe 
must not, by the 
way, omit to men- 



" ' ' 


it?’ 


\Cj: I OLf. 


‘ That\s all right. 


^bove,sUp|Kt?d (mthe 
stair, the ihtdding 
^avere4 apd then 

M,;. ’ y', . COVMaMKS 

mimn- 

,;Mwdti#ioon Below 
the 

; according 
to.ohe.who was prv 
Sent, aw^ai t cd 
solemnly the udveht 
of the great 
“It came ton 
quickly, and Ion 
anguish was loo 
keen for tears. Son 
at heart h(‘ tnmlr 
his way as best he 
might to tlu' wiiu’ 
office, and, address 
ing in soflened 
tomes his son Churlut 
(the present lattd 
lord^, said, * The 
pudding’s down 1 ^ 
Why areuT you carving 



tion that on one occasion the 
pudding did not make its ap- 
pearance, andi the would-be 
feasters went empty away. For, 
alas ! the then head-waiter, Tom, 
in assisting in the descent of the 
mighty dish from the kitchen 


“‘Yes; but it^s*(lownon the floor. Tom 
has dropped it downstairs/’’ Then sank 



%4, aaa 4U^|^M44 
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tflOaSU leAJi*|=^ 


(PU|, 

'Ssitti ^ ^ ^< 5 tuA^ 0 j 4 “ 'j 

^ir-UtXGtf’Cv^ 




(^:!UjJb. 


d 


6 jk^ 0 i 


loo 


stricteU a ledge, 
no wnd^r that 
h^ ^*xcUims, 
^ MV 0 n d e r *' 
full ^Ohdqr 

A souvenir 
of one of the 
merriest itartn s 
^^huhhaveUtel> 
foregathered at 
the Cheese is affoided 
by the adjoining seucs 
of autograjihs, which ait, 
after all, only a poition 
of the page, 
foi the host’s 
Mr Jieerbohin 
Fret IS abs( nt 
As lime I oils on 
llic boot of the 
( litLSL IS sure lo 
1 h( ome filltcl to 
ovcrfloviing uiih 
pj( tonaltnbutcs, 
and even now 
there are a 
lor om hmilcd 


man) 


Mr Moore into his ch«in, and Uk dining 
room knew him not that da> 

It IS the younger Mooie who, in Mi Hcim 
MeyiT’s amusing skit, is L\pliiiiing to Iht 
shortsighted gentleman the cvul spot when 
Di Johnson used to 
sit U ith visions of the 
doctoi’s lorpulent pci 
son halanecd on so re 


hundred times 
sj)a((, so that at last wt must come reluct 
anti) to a i lost 
\\ith a di awing 
IVnilun Stanlaws, 
nla 



b\ tilt Amt Ilf an, Mt 
tlu mvcntoi ot the 
Stanlaws giil, ’ vvt dost this letord of 
a thousand and om ])iiddings eattn at a 
hositlr) whose fame, we 
vtnliiu t(j sa\, extends 
into est i\ < oinei of tlie 
globt 




HS^ ^4mmk 

Q Cf 






- there,; and t\^ce 
a$; miny more from other 
studios. She had been the 
b^iie Of the Artists^ Quarter in 
^ ^ for three golden months. Now 

fe Riviera to meet her people, 

^ knew was at the Gare 
:de the last glimpse of her. 

An^;^ ; more than once said late 

of ahy^'V^fe;n*in’^, ' 

*^ to see her wm 
to Ipye She 

was one^ df 'itipse 
a^itatinghlohjties, 
with the natu- 
rally rippled hair, 
the rounded 
rose-leaf cheeks, 
the large violet; 
blue eyes/ , that 
looked all things 
and meant 
Heaven alone 
knew how little. 

She held her 
court, dike a 
queen, leaning 
out of the ('ar- 
riagc window 
and receiving 
bouquets, books, 
journals, long 
Iasi words, and 
1 a St Jo n g i n g 
looks. All eyes 
, were on her, and 
her eyes were 
.for, all — and her 
’smilei, - For all 


, ,,;r l^y 

i|',.‘$tpderits'., .from 'her-,';'':' ifche ,v 

vv \'And tfro maili 

for he loved., the 
rest, and he 'had' Ikdbie 
him for the last 

where we set the loveci the 

shrine that is lighted hy I lauqt 


; 'bu.t>..,(^^j;^'ihat i.s. 

^;v.E4?^ar##'''Way, 



and Edward 
.tail, lean, gaunt, 
with big eyes, 
straight nose, and 

the mouth somewhat too small, too beautiful 
— seemed to grow thinner and paler before 
one's eyes. One pair of eyes at least saw the 
miracle worked, the paling of what had seemed 
absolute pallor, the revelation of the bones 

voi. xxix.-^sa 


kindled at the souVs tluU 

leaps into dazzling glow whttd the candles me 
out and one lies alone on hot pillows to oul 

face thii night 
iutd the light as 
b^st bhc nuiy, 
i if)h, good 
bye; good bye, 
all, of y Oii,'‘ 
said Rose. “ I 
^hall mi$s you. 
Oh, you don't 
jknow how 1 shall 
miss you all ! 

Shb gathentl 
the voyes of Iwn 
. fWbhdst and hei 
; worshippers in a 
glapce, as om^ 
gathers jewels on 

a string. 
The 'eyes oi 
Edwiard alone 
seemed to escape 

,;-,her:' 

voitur*', 
:pj'e;|»'sieu,r.s el 

R.oil'fc!, drew 

the 
, There 

, Then at 

;'.|to^^ry'Jast little 
of 'all, 
th'e train 
^d- 'itself 
fur thei' 
eyes 

jlih^TJi'.l^dward’sv 
.,-4nd the 
other man saw th^ mebtmg, ,^d h^ knew 
whiA was mqre than fed ward dui 
So when, the light of life having been 
borne aw^ay in the retreating train, the broken 
hearted group dispersed, the other man 
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whose name, by the way, was Vincent — linked 
his arm in Edward's and asked, cheerily : — 

“ Whither away, sweet nymph ? " 

I’m off home,” said , JSdward . “ The 
seven-twenty to Calais,” ; , / 

“ Sick of Paris ? ” 

“ One has to see one’s people sometimes, 
don’t you know, hang it all ! ” was Edward’s 
wny of expressing the longing that tore him 
for the old house among the brown woods 
of Kent. 

“ No attraction hero now, eh ? 

“'The chief attraction has gone, certainly,” 
ICdward made himself say. 

“ But there are as good fish in the sea " 

“ f ishing isn’t my trade,” said lulward. 

“ 'The beautiful Rose ! ” said VdiK'ent. 

lulward raised hurriedly the only shield he 
('ould find. It }mf)])encd to he the tnilli as 
luj saw it. 

“Oh,” lie said, “of course, wc‘'re all in lo\e 
with her- — and all hopelc.ssh/' 

Vincent perceived liiat tliis was truth, as 
lulward saw it. 

“What are you going to do till your train 
goes?” he asked. 

“ 1 don’t know. Cafi^ 1 siijipose, and a 
vilely early dinner.” 

“ Let’s look in at the Musee Crevin,” said 
Vincent. 

'Phe two were friends. 'Phey had been 
scbooLfellows, and this is a link that snrvi\es 
many a strain too strong to be resisted by 
more intimate and vital bonds. 

And they were fellow-studetits, 
though that counts for little or 
mucli- -as you take it. Besides, 

\dn(:eat knew something about 
lulward that no one else of their 
age and standing even guessed. 

He knew that ICdward was 
afraid of the dark, and why. 
lie had found it out that 
('hristmas which the two had 
spent at an English ' ('ountry 
house. The house Nvas full ; 
there was a dance. 'J’here were 
to be theatricals. Early in the 
new year the hostess meant to 
“move house” to an old con- 
vent, built in Tudor times, a 
beautiful palace with terrac'cs 
and clipped yew trees, castel- 
lated battlements, a moat, 
swans, and a ghost story. 

“ You boys,” she said, “ must 
put up with a shake-down in 
the new house. I hope the 
ghost won’t worry you. She’s 


an old lady in a figured satin dress. Comes 
and breathes softly qn the back of your neck 
when you’re shavipg. Then yqix see her in 
the glass, and as often 'as not you cut your 
throat.” She laughed. So did fidward and 
Vincent and the other young men. There 
were seven or eight of them. 

But that night, when sparse candles had 
lighted “ the boys ” to their rooms, when the 
last pi])e had been smoked, the last “(lood 
night ” .said, there came a fumbling with the 
handk' of Vinc c'nt’s door. Edward came in, 
an imwii'ldy figure, cla.s]iing pillows, trailing 
filanktas. 

‘‘ W’liat the deiu e ?” queried Vincent, in 
natura.l amaxemenl. 

“ I’ll turn in here on the floor if )^ou don’t 
mind,” said iuhvard. ‘‘ J know it’s beastly 
rot, but 1 can’t stand it. 1’h(‘ room they’ve 
pul me into, it s an attic as big as a barn — 
and tbere’h a great door at the end, eiglil feet 
high, and it Usids into a sort of horror hole 
hare Insams and rattia's, and black as niglit. 
I know I’rn an abject duffer, but there it is — 
I can’t face it.” 

Vineiail was sym]^alheiic ; though he bad 
never known a night terror that could not he 
exoieists] liy ])i]HS hook, and ('andlc. 

“ I know, ()l<i ehii]). 'PhcTc’s no reasoning 
about these Things,” said he, and so on. 

“Vou can't despise me more than 1 
despise mvself,” ICdward said. “ I feel a 
< rawling hound. But it is so. 1 had a scare 
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when I was i 'it t6'''jKaVe' loft a,^ 

sort ;of brand ,bn'; 1^4?; ■ -d^wiird/’;'; 
old^rihad,;ictjd;^e::flwl 

‘ ' -^d 

; eight "igtiedy'f as' tbkanii'e ;liis"'f 

little years; Itad sfibaked down, night-clad, to 
pick among the outcomings of a dinner party, 
and Row, in the hall, dark with the light of 
an “artistic coloured glass lantern, a white 
figure had suddenly faced him — leaned 
towards him, it seemed, pointed lead-white 
hands at his heart. That next day, finding 
him weak from his fainting fit, had shown 
the horror to be but a statue, a new 
purchase of his father’s, had mattered not 
one whit. 

Edward shared Vincent’s room, and 
Vincent, alone of all men, sliared ICdward’s 
secret. 

And now, in Paris, Rose speeding away 
towards Cannes, Vincent said : — 

“Let^s look in at iht; Musee Crevin.^’ 

I'he Musee Grevin is a waxwork sliow. 
Your mind, at the word, flies instantly to the 
excellent exhibition founded by die worthy 
Mme. Tussaud. And you think you know 
what waxworks mean. Hut you arc wrong. 
'J'he Mu.sc^c Gre^vin contains the* work ot 
arti.sts for a nation of artists. Was modelled 
imd retouched till it seems as near life as 
death is : this is what one sc'es 4it the 


/like behind glW^-r-;fhe the < 

Uts^iwith a dtjsert 

" it ?■' 

Edwiird^s interest grewV^v^v ; ' 

The things wc^re; very 

nearly alive. Given tht'ii 


glass eyes met one’>s own, h» 
exchange with one meaning glances. 

Vincent led the Nvay to au arched dooi 
labelled “Galeric ile la R^Vplutidn.” 

There one saw - almost in the living, 
.suffering body- poor Marie Antoinette m 
prison in the IVunple, her little .son m) his 
couch of rags, tlie rats ttating from his jilattrv, 
the brutal Simon (ailing to him from the 
grated window. Gn(.t almost heard the 
words: “ iiola, little <!!a})et I * -* are you 

asleep ? ” 

One saw Mamt bleeding m his, bath, tin* 
brave C harlotte ( veing him; the very tiles oi 
the bath room, the gla.ss of the windows, 
with, outside, the \ei)' sunlight, as it seCtiusl* 
of i 7 () 3 , on that “ yellow July evening, the 
thirteenth of the monthd^ 

'I'he s|)e('lators did not move in a public 
pku'c among was work figures, They peetanl 
through open (tool 's into rooms where history 
.seemed to be relived. 'The rooms w< re 


Musee Gre^vin. 

“Let’s look in at llu‘ Musee Gievin,” 
.said Vincent He remembered tlu* jileasant 
thrill the Musc*e had given him, and 
wondered what sort (/f a thrill it would give 
his friend. 

hate museums,” said Edw^ard. 

“This isn’t a museum,” X’iiK'enl said, and 
truly ; “ it’.s just w^axworks.” 

“An right,” said l^dvvard, indifferently. 
And they went 

They reached the doors of the Mus^c in 
the grey-brown dusk of a February evening. 

One jvalks along a bare, narrow corridor, 
much like the entrance to the stalls of the 
Standard Theatre, and such daylight as there 
m^y ;b'd;1ades aw^ay behind one, and one 
finds ^ dh^l^elf in a sc^uare hall, heavily 
deedratedj tod displaying with its electric 
lights Loie Fuller in her accordion-pleated 
skif^ ahd one or, two other figures not 
designed to quickto the pulse. 

“Ifs very like , Mme. Tussaud%’^ said 
Edward. 'V' . ; 

“ Yes,” Vincent said ; !i.sn’t it ? 

Then they passed through an arch, and 
beheld a long room wuth waxen groups life- 


lighled ea('h by its owm sun ,or lamp oi 
candle. The sp(‘(‘latorS walked among 
shadows that might have oppressed a 
ncTVxms person. 

“ !' ine, ch ? ” .said X’incenl. 

“ Yes,” said J!>(bvard ; “ it’s wonderful.” 

A turn of a eorncr brought them to a 
room. Marie Antoinette faintingi ffUpported 
by her ladies ; poor, lUt Loub by the window 
looking literally sick. 

“What’s the matter with them all? ’’said 
Edward. 

“ Look at the window,” said Vincent, 
There was a window to the room. Outside 
was .sunshine - the sunshine of i7()3 — and 
gleaming in it, blonde hair flowing, red mouth 
half open, w'hal schemed the just-severed lu;ad 
of a beautiful woman. It raised cm a 
pike, so that it seemed to bie looking in at tha 
window% ’ ‘ V 

“I say,” smd Edward, itnd the head on the 
pike seemed to sway bdfore his eyes. 

. “Mme. de T^mbitlle. Good thing, isn’t 
it? ’feaid Vincent. 

' “It’s altogether too much of a good 
thing,” said Edward. “ Ix>ok here -IVe 
had enough of this.” 
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“ ( )h, you must just see the Catacombs/^ 
said Vincent ; “ruithing gi’uesume, you knovr. 
Only early Christians being married and 
l)aj)tized, and all that/^ 

f-Ie led the way down som^ domsy steps to 
tile ('ellars whidv 
the genius of a 
great artist has, 
triiiisjdrrned into 
tlie exact sem- 
lilance of the old 
('a taco mbs at 
Rome. The same 
rough hewing of 
ro('k, the same 
sac red tokens en- 
graved strongly 
and .sim])ly ; and 
among the arches 
of these subter- 
ranean biirrowings 
the life of the 
eai ly Christians, 
tht'ir sacraments, 
their joys, their 
sorrows — all ex- 
|)ressc‘d in groups 
of waxwork as like 
life as death is. 

“ but this is very, 
fin(\ you know,” 
said lulward, get- 
ting his breath 
again after Mme. 
de Tamballe, and 
his imagination 
loved the thought of the noble sufferings 
and refrainings of these lirst lovers of the 
crucified Christ, 

“Yes,” said Vincent, for the third time; 
“ isn't it ?” 

d'hey passed the baptism and the burying 
and the marriage. The tableaux wc*rc suOi- 
eiently lighted, but little light strayed to the 
narrow passage where the two men walked, 
and the darkness seemed to press, tangible as 
a bodily presenc'e, against Edward’s shoulder. 
He glanced backward. 

“ Come,” he .said ; “ Fve had enough.” 

“(k>me on, then,” said Vincent. 

They turned the corner, and a bla/.c of 
Italian sunlight struck at their eyes wdih 
positive dazzlement. There lay the Coliseum 
- 4ier on tier of eager faces under the blue 
sky of Italy. They were level with the 
artma. In the arena were crosses ; from 
them drooped bleeding figures. On the 
sand beasts prowled, bodies lay. They 
saw it all through bars. They seemed to 


, be in the place where the chosen victims 
waited theil; turn, waited for the lions and 
.the crovsse^, the palm and the crown. Close 
by Edward was a group-nan old man, a 
woman, and children. He could have 


touched them with his hand. The woman 
and the man stared in an agony of terror 
straight in the eyes of a snarling tiger, ten 
feet long, that stood ii]) on its hind feet and 
clawed through the bars at them. 4'he 
youngest child only, unconscious (if the 
horror, lauglied in the very face of it. 
Roman soldiers, unmoved in military 
vigikuK'c, guarded the group of martyrs. In 
a low cage to the left more wild beasts 
cringed and seemed to growl, unfed. ’Wdthin 
the grating, on the wide circle of yellow sand, 
lions and tigers drank the blood of Christians. 
Close against the bars a great lion sucked the 
chest of a corpse, on whose blood-stained 
face the horror of the death-agony was printed 
plain, 

“ Good heavens 1 ” said Edward. Vincent 
took his arm suddenly, and he started with 
what was almost a shriek, 

“What a nervous chaj) you are!” said 
Vincent, complacently, as they regained the 
street where the lights were, and the sound of 
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voices and the movement of live human 
beings--’- all that warms and awakens nerves 
almost paralyzed by the life in death of w^axen 
immobility* 

‘‘I don't, know,*’ said Edward. ‘‘Let's have 
a vermouth, shall we ? There's soinetliing 
uncanny about those wax things. They’re 
like, [ife — but they’re much more like death. 
Suppose they mo\'ed ? I don’t feel at all 
sure that they don’t move, when the lights 
are all out and there’s no one lluTo.’* 

He laughed. 

“ I supjx)se you wt^re never frightened, 
Vincent ? 

“ Yes, I was once,” said Vincent, sipping 
liis absinthe. “Three other men and 1 wore 
taking turns by twos to watc'h b\' a dead man. 
It was a fant:y of 
his mother’s. Our 
time was up, and 
the other w^atch 
hadn’t come. So 
my chap - tlie one 
who was w’atcliing 
W’ith me, J mean 
— went to fetch 
tluMu. 1 didn’t 
think 1 should 
mind Jhit it was 
just like you say.” 

“How?” 

;‘\yhy, I kept 
thinking, ‘Supjiose 
it should move.’ It 
w^as so like life. 

And if It did move, 
of course it w^ould 
have been because 
it 7ifas alive, and I 
ought to have been 
glad, because the 
man was my friend. 

Rut all the same, if 
he had moved I 
should liave gone 
mad.” 

“Yes,” said 
Edward, “that's 
just exactly it.” 

Vincent called 
for a second 
absinthe. 

“ But a dead 

body’s different to waxworks,” be said, 
can’t understand anyone being frightened 

of ///m.” 

“ Oh, can't you ? ” Hie contempt in the 
other’s tone stung him. “ I bet you wouldn’t 
spend a night alone in that place.” 


“ 1 bet you five pounds I do I ” 

“ Done,” said EdWiud, briskly. “At Irast, 
I would if you'd g)f>t five poundsT 

“But I have. I'fil stmply ndling. l\e 
sold my Dejanira ; know ? I shall 

win your money though^ Rui ivw 

couldn’t do it, old n>an.', r^ippo^,e you’ll 
never outgrow that childi.sh scare. 

“Vou might shut up uboUt that/' ^.lid 
Edward, shortly. 

“Oh, it's nothing to be ashamed ot ; .nuu' 
women arc afraid of mice or spidias. ' I sav, 
does Koso know vou’rc a coward?” 

“Vincent!” 

“No offence, old boy. One may as 
call a sjiatie a spade. Of course, youbr * 
tons of moral courage and all that. Rul \(‘U 
art' afraid <4 \hr 
dark * and \\ 
works ! ” 

“ Arc you tiMUy, 
to quart el unit 
me ? " 

“Heaven in u - 
mercy fotbid. Hui 
J bet went Id u i 
s])etul a itigiti lu 
the Musec (hVwm 
and kec]) yoin 
senses.” 

“Whal's the 
stake ? ” 

“Anything you 
like.” 

“ Make it that if 
1 do you’ll ne\er 
s]>cak to Rose 
again, and, whafs 
more, that you'll 
never speak to na /' 
said Edward, vvhit<^ 
hot, knoekitigdow n 
a chair n ^ he ros<\ 

“ Done,” saol 
Vincent. ” Rut 
you’ll never do it 
iveep your hair (at 
Resides, you’re ofl 
homo.” 

“T slmll Is'hark 
in ten (ky.s. I'll 
do It then,” said 
Edward, and was 
off before the other could answ^er. 

Then Vincent, left alone, .sat still, and 
over his third aUsinthe remembere.d how, 
before she had known lildward, Rosr ha«l 
smiled on him moia,^ tlian tin- other, he 
thought. He thought of her wide, iDvrly 
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eyes, her wild-rose cheeks^ the $certted curves 
of her hair, and then and there the dey^'/ 
entered into him, ■- ^ 

In ten days Ed^,^a 

try to win his , He .would try to spehd’t! 

the night in Perhaps 

something could, arri(nged before that 
If one knew the plaee thoroughly ! A little 
scare would s^iVe Edward right for being the 
man to whdih that l^St glance of Rose's had 
been given, ff' ' ; ’ 

Vintent dinM lightly, but with conscien- 
tious care-— and as he dined he thought. 
Something might be , done by tying a string 
to one of the figures and making it move 
when Edkifd was going through that impos- 
sible night among the effigies that are so like 
life - so like death. Something that was not 
the devil said : — 

You may frighten him out oi' his wits." 

And the devil answered: “ Non.si'nse ; do 
him good. He oughtn't to he* such a school- 
girl.” 

Anyway, the? five pounds might as well be 
won to night as any other night. He would 
take a great- coat, sleej) sound in the place of 
hcjrrors, and the people who opened it m 
the morning to swee]) and dusi would b(‘ar 
witness that he had passed the night there. 
He thought ho might trust to the Fu ‘uch 
love of a sporting wager to keep him from 
any bother with the authoritit's. 

So he went in among the cro^vd. and 
looked about among the waxworks for a place 
to hide in. He was not in the least afraid ol 
these lifeless images. \\r had always been 
able to control his nervous tremors in his 
lime, He was not even afraid of being 
frightened, which, by thc‘ way, is the worst 
f(;ar of all, 

v\s one looks at the room of the poor little 
Dauphin one sees a door to ihr left. It 
0])ens out of the room on to bla(‘kness. 
I'here were few people in th(‘ gallery, 
Vincc'nt watched, and, in a momi'iit when 
he was alone, stepped ovt‘r tlie barrier and 
through this dobr. A nariow passage ran 
round behind the wall of the room. Here 
he hid, and when the gallery was deserted 
he looked out across the body of little ('apci 
to the gaolers the window, There was a 
soldier at the wfudoW ^ amused 
himself with the : fan'ey^^^^^^ .soldier might 

walk round the passage at the back of the room 
and tap hirn on the shoulder in the darknes.s. ' 
(^nly the head and shoulders of the soldier ' 
and the gaoler showed, so, Of course, they 
ecmld not walk, even if they were something 
that was not waxwork. 


' Presently he himself wcni; ^long the 'passage 
; and round to the window .where , they 
’ .He found that they , were 

i ip tpe,^ 

; 'costume <rf’',the period;; ' 

■ ' ' “ Thorough'' the ' iparts , 

that don't $how-~-^artist.i hpbn 
said Vincent, and went back to his doorway, 
thinking of the hidden carving behind the 
capitals of (lothic cathedrals.' 

But the idea of the soldier who might come 
behind him in the dark stuck in his mind. 
'I'hough still a few visitors strolled through 
the gallery, the closing hour was ^..near. He, 
suf)])osed it would he quite dark. Then— 
and now lie had allowed himself to be 
amused by the thought of something that 
should creep up behind him in the dark— - 
he might possibly be nervous in that passage 
round which, if waxworks could ntove, the 
.soldier might have come. 

“ By Jove 1 he said ; ‘‘one might easily 
frighten onest lf by just fancying thing.s. 
Suppose there' were a back way from Marat’s 
bath r(K)m, and instead of the soldier Marat 
(ame out of his bath with his wet towels 
stained with blood and dabbed them against’ 
3'our ne('k ' ” 

When iu‘\l the guillery was deserted he 
crept out. Not ))e(aiise he was nervous, he 
told himsell, btu bec ause one might be, and 
because' the* j)assage was draughty, and he 
mc'ant to slec'p. 

He went down the steps into the Cata- 
combs, and here he spoke the truth to 
himself. 

“Hang it all,” he said, “1 was nervous. 
That foed ixdward nmst have infected me.. 
Mesiuene influence's or something.” 

“Chuck it and go home,” .said cornmon 
sense. 

“ Fin hanged if I do,” said Vincent? ‘ 

d'here we^re a good many people , in the 
('ata('oml)s at the moment. Live people:;;. 
Ho suc ked confidence from theSir .nOamesii;/';' 
and went up and down looking fpr ^ 
plac'e. ' N 

'Hirough roek-hewn arc,thes be a 
scene -a corp.se on a bier 
mourners ; a great pillar cut off Wf , 

lying figure. It was all 
as a Sunday-school ,olep'grapb|.;;'';|^i^'e^'wa^ 
till'Ao one, was ^ 

through the mouvnin^ gtotip and Ihid ; behind 
the pillar. ,Sut^)nsmgr^beattenm^^^ to 
'.find pfain set for 

the resting of tired officials^ Ite sat down in 
it, comforted his hand with the commonplace 
lines of its rungs and back, A shrouded 
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*‘lT WAS AM. STIM. AND UNEMOTIONAL AS A SUNDAY-SCHOOI. Ol ROGKAl'IL 


waxen figure just behind him to the left of 
his jullar worried him a little, but the corpse 
left him unmoved as itself. A far better 
])lace, this, than that draughty ])assag(' wluTe 
the soldier with legs kept intruding on the 
darkness that is always l)ehind one. 

Custodians went along the ])assages issuing 
orders. A stillness fell, 'ilien, suddenly, 
all the lights went out. 

‘‘ That’s all right,” said Vincx'iit, and 
composed himself to sleep. 

Ilut he seemed to have forgotten what 
sleep, was like. He firmly fixed his thoughts 
on pleasant things — the sale of his picrture, 
dances with Rose, merry evenings with 
Falward and the others. But the thoughts 
rushed by him like motes in sunbeams — he 
could not hold a single one of them, and 
presently it seemed that he had thouglit of 
every pleasant thing that had ever happened 
to him, and that now, if he thought at all, 
he must think of the things one wants most 
to forget. And there would be time in this long 
night to think much of many things. But now 
he found that he could no longer think. 


1 17 

The draped effigy just behind 
him worried him again. He 
had heeu trying, at tlie b.u k of 
mind^ behind ihe oiher 
thoughts^ to strangle rhe 
thought of it Blit it wa^ 1 1 u u 
very hiip. Sup) ,U » ‘ 

it put out its Imridj il^ \^a^; 
hand, and touched him/* lint 
it was of wkx. It c<nild not 
mcm^" No, of course n<u. Ihn 
sujipose it r/id? 

lie laughed alomfi a shiai, 
dry laugh, that echuvai thionj h 
the vaults. 'Ihe (dieering Hit * t 
of laughter has been ovli < ‘ ii 
inal(‘d perhaps. .Xnyhovs, hi 
(lid not laiigli again. 

sileiuv was inte.nM', bni 
it vv.as a siltau'C thick wnh 
rustlings and hnjathings, and 
moNcnients that his eai, stiann li 
to the uttermost, could jum 
not hear. Supposes, as Fdu.nd 
had said, when all thi‘ hgln - 
W(‘re out tlu‘He things did m<n< 

A corpse was a thing that had 
rnoM'd, given a certain eon 
dilion - liie. What il tlnie 
were a ('ondition, givcii whit h 
thes(' things er)n]d move? Whal 
if sneli ('r»ndili(>ns Wert^ present 
now ? What if all of tlu in 
' Na])ole(>n, yellow whiu 
from his d(*at}i sli't'p ; tlie hoasis from the 
am{)hithealte, gore diibhling from their jaw', . 
that soldier with llu‘ k‘gs • all weic dran 
ing near to him in this full silene.t*? d'ho'a' 
death masks of Kobtsfiiia're and Mira beau 
llu y might float do\Mi through the darkiu'ss 
till lliey tonelu'd his face, d'hat head of 
Mine, de Lamballe on the pike might Ik 
thrust at him Irom lu'hind the pillar, d la 
silenet* throbbed with sounds that ('ould not 
(]uilc‘-be heard. 

“ \'ou fool,” lu' said to himself; “yom 
dinner has disagrt'cd with you wuh a xcngi* 
ancc. I )on’t he an ass, 'Hu* whole h»l aie 
only a .set of ])ig dolls.” 

He felt for liis matches and lighted a 
cigarette. 'I'he gleam of the rnateh fiT op 
the face of the corpse in front of him. 'Mu; 
light was brief, and it .se<‘me<l, so^nt^ho^^, 
impossilile to look by its light in every / onna 
where one would have wished to look, d lie 
match burnt his fingers a.s it went out. .Ami 
there were only three mox" mat('lu\s in tiu I »i 

It W’as dark again, and the image hit on 
the darkness was that of tlu* <:(a[>se in fo nt 
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of him. He thought or hk dead friend. 
When the cigarette was - smoked out he 
thought of him more and hioire,, till it seemed 
that what lay on the wax. His 

hand reached for^d 4nd ,;drew back more 
than once. But ^| it touch the 

bier and through tlieWaCkness travel up along 
a lean, rigid arm to .the wAX face that lay there 
SC) still The toheh wa$ not reassuring. Just 
so, and not otbi^rwise* had his dead friend’s 
face felt, tp th^ last touch* of his lips. Cold, 
firm, waxen. People always said the dead 
wt;re waxen.” How true that was ! He had 
never thought of it before. He thought of 
it now. 

He sat still -r so still that every muscle 
ached ; because if you wish to hear the 
sounds that infest silence you must be very 
still indeed. He thought of Edward, and of 
the string he had meant to tie to one of 
the figures. 

“ That wouldn’t be needed,” he told hini' 
self. And his ears ached with listening, 
listening for the sound that, it seemed, m/s/ 
break at last from that crowded silenc'e. 

He never knew how long he sat there. 
To move, to go up, to batter at the door and 
('lamour to be let out -thai erne t‘oiild have 
done if one had had a lantcTii or even a full 
match-box. But in the dark, not knowing 
the turnings, to feel one’s way among thc'se 
things that were so like life and yet were not 
alive "to tcxich, perhaps, these faces that 
were not dead and yet felt like death ! His 
heart beat heavily in his throat at the thought. 

No ; he must sit still till morning. He had 
been hypnotised into this state, he told him 
self, by Edward, no doubt ; it was not 
natural to him. 

Then, suddenly, the silenee was sliutlered. 
In the dark, something mo\ed, and, after 
those sounds that the silenee teemed with, 
the noise seemed to him thunder loud. Yet 
it w'as only a very, very little sound, just the 
ru.stling of drapery, as thougii souu'thing had 
turned in its .sleep. ' And there was a sigh 
not far Off. 

Vincent’s muscles and tendons tightened 
like fine-draWn wire. .He listened. 'I'here 
was nothing more, Onl)* the silence, the 
thick silchce. , ; ■ 

The sound had seemed to come from a part 
of the vault where long ago, when there iwas' 
light, he had seen a grave being dug for the 
body of a yourtg girl martyr. 

“ 1 will get up and go out,” said Vincent , 
“ 1 have three matches. I am off my- head. 

1 shall really be nervous presently if I don’t 
look out.” 


He got up and struck a match, refused his 
eyes the sight of the corpse whose w^axen 
face he had felt in the blackness, and made 
his way through the crowd of figures. By 
the match’s flicker they seemedTo make way 
for him, to turn their heads to look after 
him. The match lasted till he got to a turn 
of the rock-hewn passage. His next match 
showed him the burial scene. ,'J'he little, 
thin body of the martyr, palm in hand, lying 
on the rock-floor in patient w^aiting, the 
grave-digger, the mourners. Some standing, 
.some kneeling, one crouched on the ground. 

'fhis was where that sound had come from, 
that rustle, that sigh. He had thought he 
was going aw'ay from it. Instead he had 
come straight to the spot where, if anyw'here, 
his nerves might be e\[)ected to [)lay him 
false. 

“bah!” he said, and he said it aloud. 
“ d'he silly things are only w^ax. Who’s 
afraid?” 

His voice sounded loud in the silence that 
lives with the wax i)e()p)e. 

“'They're only wax,” he said again, and 
toiK'hed w'itli his foot ('ontemptuously the 
(Touching figure in the mantle. 

And, as he toiu'luxl it, it raised its head 
and looked vacantly at him, and its eyes 
wcr(‘ bright and alive. He staggered l)a(‘k 
against another figure and dropped the 
mati'h.*’ In tlie new daikness he heard the 
('roiiehing figure move towards hitn. 'Then 
the darkness fitted in round him very closely. 


“ W'hal w’as it exactly that sent poor 
Vinci'nt mad you've nevei told me ? ” R(xse 
asked the t]iu‘stion. She and Edw'^ard were 
looking out over the i)ines and tamtu'isks 
across the blue Mediterranean, They were 


very hapjiy, hec'ause it was their htmCYihoon. 

He tol(i her about the Mus^*e Gr^vm md 
the wager, but he did not state the tprm.s 
of it. , / 

“ but whv did he think ypit w‘ould be 
atVaid?” ■ ■ 

He her whv. , 


“ And then what happened? ” . V ‘'o';’,- 
“Why, 1 suppc.)se he ihougjVt 
time like the present for Ips five 
you know — and he hid aftpbg ‘the 
works. And 1 missed itiy train, 'fhd, ^ 
thought, there was no time like, the present. 
Jn fact, dear, I thought | waited I should 
have time to make ceftam of fufikit^ it. 
So 1 IfM there, Ipo. And I put bn my big 
black'^capuchon, and sat dowm right in one 
of the waxwork groups — they couldn’t see 
me from the gallery w here you walk. And 
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- after they put the lights out I simply w(‘iit to 
sleep. And 1 woke u[) and there was a 
' light, and I heard someone* say ; 

^‘‘They're on 1^ wax,’ and it was \*ineent. 
He thought I w'as one ot the wax j)eoj)le till 
I looked at him ; and T exj)e('t he thought J 
was one of them even then, i)o(jr chap. And 
his match went out, and while J was trying 
, to find my railway reading lamj) that Td got 
; near me he began to s('ream. And the 
„ night-watchman came running. And now 
he , thinks everyone in the asylum is made of 
wa^, itnd he screams if they come near him. 
;;yrhey have to put his food near him while 
It’s horrible. I can’t help feel- 
ifijt were my fault somehow.” 

0, /*(pf course it’s not,” said Rose. ‘‘ IVror 
‘ Do you know’', I never m^//r liked 

a pause. I'hen she said : — 
y Sitt hbw was w^eren’t frightened? ” 

, ‘t‘ • I he said, horribly frightened. 

^ but I was really. And' 


yet I //(%(/ to go thiough with it. And then 1 
got among the figures of the people in the 
(’atacombs, the people wht* died for- (or 
things, don’t you know, dic^i in such horrilile 
ways. And theie thev were, so cahiv and 
believing it was all light. So I thought 
about what they’d gone thrrmgh. It sounds 
awlul lot, I know, dear, Init I eitpect I was 
slei'py. 'rho-.e wax peo[)le, they sort o| 
seeiiuMl as if they witc alive, and were telling 
me there wasn’t anything to be frightened 
about. I felt as if I was one of ihetn -and 
they vveiX' all my friends, and they Vi wakCvtne if 
anything went wrong. So I just W'ent to sleepd^ 

“I think 1 understand/^ she said But 
sh(^ didn’t. 

“And the odd thing is,” he w«rU on, “ Tve 
never Irecn afraid of I he dark Perhapt< 

his calling me a coward had som^^hiug to dd 
with it.” * 

“ I don’t think so,” said she. And shO'’: 
was right. But she ^:oi3d never Havtlj undeb' 
stood how, nor why. , 


v*i. 





K 'I' ever yone lea\e llu- 
court ’’ v\iLS the order of 
one of the judi^es of the 
Kammcrii^criiiit^ or Siipietne 
Court of Berlin. 

“You need not hmuom* 


the doll/’ said the uslier to its owner ; “ 1 
will prop it up against ^he rail of the dc‘sk 
here.” C, 


manager soothed her feelings, straighteiled'y 
out her um)f)led finery, and w(mnd her upi/| 
Juen then lua* tToubles were not at an etid Ci 
for two mortal houts she had to listen to 
legal controversy of live judges, but theif teiik,?/ 
astute ey('s failed to dete('l a wink or blink 
the bead like eyes of the lovely Waxe^l 
plaiiUdf. liven when the verdict Was givifn'r 
in favour of her “ liorne made ” rival and a 


The court was eleated and the doois were 
locked, and facing the five judges, lesplen 
dent in their judicial robes-— hut wigless, 
and severe of ftice — stood tlie doll, the real 
plaintiff in the case. She was a dainty, lile- 
size, but petite figure, costumed in the latest 
Parisian fashion — a real “ Behe Jumeau,” 
with bead-like eyes and absolutely iinjiassive 
features. I’he gradually dying soft whirr of 
machinery within, or without, her provided an 
out-of-the-way accompaniment to an imi)orlant 
legal controversy. 

The doll in <'ourt was an American, and 
her right and title had been usurped by a 
cheap imitation, “ Made in (iermany. ' 
Naturally no selhres[)ecting doll could per 
itiit this ; hence the case, which had already 
jmssed through three c'ourts, where the 
verdict vyas given against her. Finally, the 
onus of decision as to patent between the 
American and German vva.s left to the High 
Court. ^ 

'fhe dolly iro, passive as she looked, was not 
happy, for she had been conveyed m a basket 
on the top of a calpn pouring rain to the 
court She wasieehng damp ami dejire^ed, 
and, adding insfult to mjury, the porters had 
dumped *her u^ide do^p ah<| carried het tip . 
flights of stairs in theyshmie cpindHipn/ ':H6r 
i/eSu/ on this octasioh was marred, 


imitator, she was still the doll, with evet^ ; 
feature ealni and re[K)seful, What mattered 
it to her that five hundred pounds had b^erj' > 
swallowed up by these actions ? Rumour with 
its thousand longues only added fresh lustre^ 
to her name and wonderful, skill- baffling.' 
performaiK'c. 

In less tlian a week her triumph was com*^y 
plele, for all Berlin w'as ringing W’ith the 
news that these solemn judges had been 
hoodwinked by a slim, “cute” little American 
girl, whose marvellous impersonation of a ; 
doll had pu/./led half the world. Moreover,/) 
she ('ould boast of the fact that she, and she^; 
only, had the uni(]ue experience of having '? 
been closetc^d with her judges while they 
were in solemn conclave, hearing and underi^ 
standing every word they said, for her motl^|f?v| 
was a native of Berlin, and she herself 
been ediK'dted at a (jerman college. ' 

To g(j back to the beginning of :; 

Miss l)oris Chertne)-, the 
vva.s an ordinary infant and precociptis 
before she became a doll— w^ 
from w^ell-to-do parents, smart 
■living within 
New .York.' 




tm AUTOMATON 


^ of toys. ^ ! 5 h^%J 0 fcd phetiomeOal 

. l6icli(^ <i0htn4 and c!0ul4 assOii>^ at >mU the 
h ^ tho pectdiWlity of mt>vomeot of 

f So lealKtic ^\ere the tmjxjr 

'tbat W cooii)anions often felt 
SWfe AW0A «han aniUHd 
' tate death of htr paitnts slu was 

adopted^ by their friends, IVTi and Mrs 
Hfdfille, and sstni to live with tla m U tiun 
home m Ha\ani \Miil< there she mule 
her first appear me i m 


uUi* for ten ho\m a%aN foi neatly a yittit 
*^And now/’ jbhe t^ays, *‘I ferl mv tlnal per- 
sonality ratbeJt pu^s/lmg* for I find it h \m to 
remember when I ceas*e u gu\ uml 

bte omt a doll, and tnr^ fMn4 
Her expenemt^ had been \ar»MK and 
sometimes darnung, before sl^e rhatU hot 
e/t/vy/ in I nrope, ami vihen ^he tomed 
through Vnu riea I he make up t\as reuli)a(r 
in thi iNtienu , sh( was a daiph doll and 
no one who s«w i>r 


ptiblic — an amusing 
” mndent whuh w is 
the result ol i 
wagtr 

A steam nu rr\ go 
round was one ol tlu 
great amusinunls m 
Havana It hul in 
Oigan attae lu d tlu 
nunipulatoi In mg i 
giotescjuc autom iton 
niggei 1 ) 0 ) It w IS 
neetssai) that lu 
should ha\e i lu vn 
suit ot ( lotlu s w]u< li 
his tulor < oiild not 
coin[)let( lor two oi 
thue d i\s so ) oung 
“Miggs ( ould not 
ijiptai in publh ind 
the nitrr\ gu) lound 
witliout him w is i 
failuie Miss Deins 
\ eihinte ( re d foi a 
wagei, to lill his p ut 
at a moment s none e 
She was < oloni e d 
and clothe el to i e 
semble “Mr Miggs 
and fastene d te) tlu 
organ, wound up, and 
for the time being lx 
came a black ho\ so 
tneehamcal anei stift 
weie her menements 



even elosih M niU 
m/ed herbi lu ved » lu 
w IS an\ thing its< 
known as “ |hi 
Moteipil, sIh n\ 
(i u tt (1 immenst m h 
< I W t s W lu 1 1 u 1 slu 

Ipp< lit d I lu i i d 
in m u htnen, ( hat^ t d 
with two hundutlmut 
lift\ volts of eltMu 
( it\» she is an al inn 
ing little lad v to 
nuddkwuh he it op 
p< I solid shea s, and 
tlu ^atds of tiiluuf 
which she e trni 
ihout he f ptM H<Mi 
woulel itigdUe^n even » 
s( u ntisl 

lln toilefu bttoii 
a fiftee n mtinitis pi i 
foimaiue oeeupus i 
little o\t r tWoluairs 
IS long as that of a 
dehf^tanh pK-patmg to 
ippe ai u hci fnd 
Diiwing Koeau On 
tlu St ige, he r man ig^ i 
winds or allows un 
one else to wind tlu 
(loekwoik lUiaiife 
nunt m lui batk 
and the gni doll 
mikes SOI >nu>elu 


that only (hose “in doll like move 

the )cnoW^^ dieanud tint slu w is not tlu menls uiosstlu lage inel is (malh e iiued 


original figUK ihoui nnong tlu uidunee who in allowed 

■fer marvellous pe)wer ol seUiontiol m<l 1<J touch ind lilt lur and who one* and all, 


yoihpltJte absorption of sOf lx emit tlu tdk 
of the place, and resulted m mothei w igtr 
that S>he should tour the woild as i eleill, 
re^ttirning to America m three years tmu with 
ai\ thousand {X)unds dear tireyfit 
Ifhe idea at oiiqe taken up by hei 
adopted parents^ but the scheme wanted 
careful thinlfmg otit on their part and hard 
work for the ffmbryo She studied her 


agree th it it is i wondertuilv i oiHnu 1< d 
automaton \ot even the ‘ IhnA \e>u, 
good night, ladle s ati^ g< nth nu n ( utd 
piUty smile) with wIu*s1h finidu s lu i |>t i 
formumc alters then < pinion Ilu\ ite 
fnmly (onvineed it is a phoneigiaph, e»i seniu 
thmg bke that, whuh speaks 

I determined to mteivu w the Meitognl and 
to stand no nonsense, so I called at Tht liot* I 
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too cumbersome to carry about. But 
would this do for a photography do you 
think ? getting up from a small laundry, 
basket on which be had been sitting. 

“ Certainly not,” I $aid> indignantly: 
“ Why, you could not put a three:year^ 
old child in that, 1 want facts, and not* 
fiction, please.” 


ttViU a /Viwo In/ ({fni'W 

where she was staying in London, <ind sent 
up niy card. It did not st'c ni lo havi* dhk h 
cftect, for I NvaiUid about half an hour, ilu ii 
was shown into a sitting room, ^\luTe a tall 
gentleman met me and asked m\ busint‘Ns. 

“d’o see the girl-doll, inteiview and ha\e 
her photographed for 'fiiK vSirano M \(;\ 
ZJNK,” 1 said. “ I want to set* lu‘t whole 
performance. Is it tuie lliat you ])a<‘k Ikt 
in a basket ? ” 

Yes, quite true. I am lu r manager, and 
shall be only too happy to sliow you any' 
thing in my ])ower. I am sorry to saw 
however, that we were obligt'd to lea\e the 
Motogirfs basket in (lermany, as it was 
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“ 1 think you will find this large 
enough for her,” he rejrlied, and, lift- 
ing tile lid, out sprang the girfdoll, 
beaming and smiling, real flesh and 
blood, i)Ut boneless, I am sure. Still 
almost int'iedulous, I measured the 
baskt‘1 and discovered that it ivas 
only twenty three im hes long, by thir* 
teen ini'lies broad and thirteen inches 
deep. As I looked from the pretty 
girl t(r the basket, it seemed impos* 
slide for her to have been in it all 
this time without being suffocated. 
Still, there she was, and I agreed with 
Shakespeare (who had, perhaps, k nown 
a Motogirl or two) that there are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy.” 


THE AUTOMATON GIRT 


Every possible device has 
< been tried to test the [)he- 
nomenal immobility of the 
■girl'doll, but she is still an 
enigma. Medical men 
have held st^ances over her, 
pins have been stuck into 
h^r, and handkerchiefs 
flicks in her face without 
disturbing her wonderful 
iielf control. 

In New York a g(‘ntle- 
man asked if he coiihl put 
his finger into her to 
make sure it was a doll. 
“Certainly/’ .said liei 
manager. “ Hut a.-, eiu h 
eye is very delicatt'lv niadi* 
and cost me twenty - five 
dollars (five ])ounds), 1 
shall retiuire the deposit ol 
that sum before you ni.il<e 
the evperiment.'’ So the 
situation was saved, toi tin* 
gentleman, t‘i t her c( )n vi ik c ■< 1 
or not willing to d(‘posii 
that amount, went (juietly 
back to his seat. 

W h i 1 e d i n i n g a t i 
re.staurant in Boston 
with her adf)ptt‘d parents 
a party of six (‘ame up 
to their table and stared 
hard at Miss 1 )oris. She 
looked up smilingly, and 
a gentleman of tin* jiarty 
exclaimed: “ \ (‘s : I 
recognise that smile. 

You are a gid after all' 

It is the first tiiia* I 
have been foiled hy any 
d i sg*u i s c . 1 h a \ e 

watched you four nights 
running, and been 
had !” lie handed hei 
his card, whic h bore the 
name of a well-known 
private detective. 

On one occasion slie 
might be described as 
an American “ Sherlock 
Holmes.’' 1"he detec- 
tive before mentioned 
called at her hotel and 
asked her to assist him 
professionally. A large 
store in New York was 
being systematically ami 
cleverly robbed, and no 
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clue couM be futind to 
the burglars, nor how they 
gained their adiniti;tmc, 
althiHigh the aid of 
detectives had been sought. 
It was arranged that Miss 
Doris should dressed as 
a fasliion dummy, and 
.spt'nd a nighUimongsi the 
other waxeh figmcK at llte 
store. 

“It was very dull/* 'da* 
siiid, “and an hour sixaued 
as long as a day ; hut. pie 
siMith I saw a faint glimiun 
of light, and the night 
watchman f'antc luinuxUv 
up, helped himsilf fioin 
the shelves, tluMi hast«*ncd 
with his booty to some 
plaet* I could not se(\ and 
icturned again for soiui' 
mole. < )n his last jounu > 
he ('ame against me with 
such Ion e that I fell, and 
upset tluee other figurt'S/' 

“ ( 'oniound these dtnu 
lilies,” he muttered, st*tting 
one on its l('el with a bang, 
riu* .Motogiil lay low 
until be had disap 
p(‘aied, ]o('king the 
doois alter him ; tin n 
sht‘ ('autiouwly got up 
and with a jiass key ]« I 
h(‘rs(df out and tlu' 
polie«' in waiting in,^tvho 
eaptmed tlie thief willi 
out liotdjle, with t!u‘ 
sloKai goocis found him. 
Her reward for liiis 
nerve living ordeal was 
two hiindn'd pouiul.s. 

“ U\*ll,‘' said the d»,* 
nnivts “ you an' won- 
derful. Join our j)ro 
fession and you will 
mak(^ a fortunt'.’* Hut 
the girl-doll pndeis to 
win fame befon the 
footlight.s. 

In private life she i.s- 
a shy little gill, pretty 
aWl refined, and when 
shi" can be dragged 
into conversation (an 
say things worth listiui- 
ing to. She is dexoted 
to her adopted mother, 
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who designs all her 

frcK ks and fnlLs, and 
Mr Melville guards 
her as the appld ot 
hib eye 

•“1 never feel 
pain/’ she told me 
“I hardly know 
what It means , and 
I never drink tea or 
cc»ffee, so I have no 
neives ’’ An at 
te mpt to extract any 
information about ^ 

the preparation ^ 

whuh Mr MtlviJL 
uses to tonvtrt the [ 
gill into a doll uas 
ign<;rLfl , but as giil 
and doll she is 
marly peifect, and 
pla>s both fdk\ to 
the lift 

Pci haps the most ^ _ 

staitling of her tx h ^ tuot \j\ an 
perunces occurred 

m the bull ring at Montc,i(\, Mexico wh k 
on a tiny plitfoim ih(3Ul tour itulus hi^h 
(tht one on vshidi sht is jihotn^nphi d 
he a) she stood wilting for (Ik lull lo 
be Itl out A flouMsh of liiinipits ui 
nounred his libcntion Di/td ii litsi b\ 
the sudden light and suiting uoud with 
lowt led and qun Cling nostrils he < inu with 
a nuel rush, bellowing in in < u stunning 
fashion and wildl> piwin^ the giound with 
his, tort feet Ihen 
he saw the little, 
smiling hguie on i 
Stan el, and ap 
preached near 
enough for herlo feel 
hi£> hot breath on her 
face Ihe bull and 
girl made an e n 
thralling study J he 
spertatois held their 
breath, and so did 
the Motogirl, for the 
quiver of an t>elid 
spelt death He 
stood stiH, but con 
tinned his blusterous 
solo , then, after whar 
must have seemed 
ages t(ji that httle 
waiting figuie, he 
turned tail and ran 
to try and find some- frm 


■ ""thiirtfe he WdtA ^ 

a dw ^ jt * 

The r^tadot^ it* 
tiicted hfe 
while she esjcaiSf^d 
from the hnfe to 
be greeted hy 
tumultuous n5uhd^ 
of applause and 
cries of ‘*E1 Rehia 
del Valor’’ (Queen 
of Valour), a title by 
which she is still 
„ known in Mexico 
^ couise, ’ said 

her manager, *^the 
bull hid not tlien 
been teased or tor- 
mented, or — with 
all my belief in hesf 
fiowei— I would not 
have dired to trust 
her in that ring, 
ir [G o i^et u!9 iti MexKo rang with 
hei wonderful 
uhicNtment, indwell it niit^ht, he added, 


i 


Indus hi,^h entluisustu ill\ * 

)h()tn,^nph( d When the Molo^irl fust visited Spain 
(Ik lull (o Iki uun i ipplied lot permission fot 

iiimptls ui lu t (o ipp ir in th bull iing at Madrid, 

I il lust b\ but It tw IS idused On het next visit there 

uowd with tlu\ hope tin ii ipj)li( ition will meet with 

le ( mu with lx Itc i u< e i ss 

t u stunning \fUi i perfoimiiue it Thagiie, Austria, 
giound with when the doll w s{ inied round for inspec- 
tion bv the audience, 
i min seized her by 
the )i\v, and although 
she exerted all her 
st length he forced 
he 1 mouth open , she 
hid, however, the 
presence of n ind t6 
keep It open until 
hei maniger placed 
one hand on top of 
her head and the 
other under her < hm^ 
and closed it seem- 
ingly with great diffi- 
culty 

An amusing aud 
unrehearsed turi^ 
happened pne night 
at a crowded hou^o, 
when Mr* Mel- 

frm 9 Pirn, ^ fell from the narrow 
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beyond recoghitioiL gavt a 
the Motogirl never 
i^ higir, il^d' was picked up with the 
... jSxed *stare and stiff limbs. 

said the doll, when 1 am 
'wiE>Uj^^ are stiff and 1 stumble 

';|fbb^t:,c6h|ider ; at one part of my ])er 
,/^thance r forward over the footlights 
i. at whit said to be an itnpossible angle, and 
!V|ib#i ibecome upright again ; very Irefpienlly 
''ybrneti in the audience* scream when 1 do 
: lilis, for they thinic 1 hii\e lost my balaiiee 
knjd am falling headlong into the orc'hestra. 

;.i once, had my hiee soundly smacked by one 
OjStihe audience to test me, and another limt* 

( was dropped on my head by a sc'eptieul 
-ti^m^rican to see if I was hrc'akahk.* ! ” 

1 ' > May we kiss the doll ? ” asked two young 
gentlemen in the .audience on one. o('(‘asion. 

, ' ,;^‘ yes, if you do not mind an el(*(’tri(' 
ihock,” said Mr. Melville. One of them 
' thought better of his ])ioposal, but the se('on(l 
'ftt^ant business, and appr()a('he(l within twooi 
three inches of the li[)s of the fair ('harrner : 
but, always on the alert, her manager jerked 
her off hef feet and she fell forward suddenly, 
much to the amusement ol the audienee and 
the chagrin of the would he w'ooer, who 
.retired • 

V The Motogirl has 
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appeared before the 
Emperor J'ranris Josef 
and the Austrian ('ourt, 
and while in J*aris was 
invited to the Autmiio- 
bile Club to meet and 
puzzle President Loiihca ; 
but the greatest test .she 
has evtr umhjrgone was 
wheri she travelled in a 
box from St. Petersburg 
to Paris. 

, It was for a wager with 
a; well-known theatrical 
manager, and Mr. Mel- 
v^le obtained permission 
firbtp the authorities to 
travel with her, on the 
plea lhat she was a very 
valuable mechtyiical toy, 
jnipossible to replace. 
Tb4; critical , moment 
carne op cr^^ssing the 
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toy in perfectly gob 
Miss Doris and 
considerable sum 
also been jK*rformed by |lut 

with the siispi(a‘ous Russ^h*^' to 
(‘ontend against it was a iniidTi^br#^ 
able affair, and w(nild [)r(>bal%;tey|;fe^^ a 
l)retty seri( >us matter if she;,; 'tea bcrU 
discovered. ' ■ ’ 

The follow'ing li'ttiT I 'copied ■ bom 
the original received by the- MotOgitU 
manager . 

I'liDtoivpr Companjr, 

* Uniiihiiy, nemnher 19th, Hp'y 
1 ) 1 . \K .Sir, We shall "thank you very murh iy 
viiii; the hill ))juli( iilai's of your mmogirl. We 
sh to pun'hasc line il you \m 1 I he kind to Sfetll Me 
you exhilat in I.ondoii, Parh* Hr. let 

Kiu»v\ tli(‘ priei' and the .u re.s.sorie '5 fut stiinu 

Jl is allo<^eihei a novelty to our idea. 

Hoping t<i hear soon from vou, 

Vouts jaithluUy, 

M' K. Thakuit, 

'The ac(‘essori(‘s reqiiirctl for the figure ati' 
many. I'he wooden looking gloved hands 
with their wires and sirtinge adjlirK'ts, the 
metal corset and I'ollar, the coppersoled 
slippers and the wirt's meandering over hvM 
baby socks, are all 
neix\ssary for the eoir 
version of the girl into 
the doll. 

Although she is only 
five feet high an<l 
tiboul seven stone in 
w (M g h t , w h e n h e r 
u»ilette is completed 
her weight would tax a 
Samlow. 

She thoroughly em 
joys a joke even at lier 
own expense, and 
her pretty gesture.s and 
merry laugh piove 
that her dual ix^rson- 
alily does not affect her 
girlish spirits. Meetijig 
a young and winsome 
feminine co vuUe r pa rt 
of Ur Jekyll and Mr, , 
Hyi8e in real life is a: 
very pleasant) , if novel, 
experience. , 




nOU r (brty years ago, said 
Captain I'^ostta-, settling him 
self eomfortahly in his atm 
chair and taking a long pull 
at liis pil)e, I eame aeross 
one of tile euriosist ehaps that 
ever 1 was shipmat(\s with. 1 was hetcaa* the 
mast in the old Hendrick Hudson, of the lik'U'k 
X, line, and she was about the leakiest old 
tuV> sailing the Western ocean. Tliis man I am 
speaking of came aboard about half an hour 
before we warped out of London Dock, clean 
and sober, which was an unusual thing in 
those days. He was a tall, lean, wiry lellow, 
with a shifty sort of look in his c‘ye. He 
carried a big canvas bag of dunnage on his 
shoulder, and in one hand hv. had another 
bag that must have hud some si>rt of 
frame imide of it, for it was ])retty near 
sejuare in shape, I was in the fo'c’s’le when 
he came, down and hove his bags into an 
empty bunk and sat down on my chest to 
rest a bit 

What might you have in that there bag ? 
says I, in a friendly sort of way. 


“ I've got my best fri(aid there,” says the 
(ha]). 

‘‘ J'hen," says I, ‘Suppose we have the 
('ork out of him before the other chaps 
nolie(‘ it. I'm everlastingly thirsty this 
morning.” 

“My friend ain’t no bloomin’ bottle,” says 
the fellow, “ .ind he ain’t no sort of u*;c to a 
thirsty m:in. l>ut if you want to see him, 
b(‘re goes.’’ 

With that he o])cned the bag and hauled 
out a tnantaidous big black cat, who licked, 
his f.u'e, and then (airled up in the bunk 
and went to slet'p as sudden as if he had just 
('ome below after twenty-four hours on deck, 

“'Fliat,” .says the man, “is an old ship- 
mate of mine, and 1 never goes to sea 
without him. He’s a cigar cat, that’s what 
he is ; and you’ll see what he can do to 
make a man comfortable, if^'you keep dark 
about his being aboard, so that the old man 
and the mates don’t get a sight of him.” 

“ Well 1 ” said I. “ Having been to sea, 
man- and boy, for twenty years, I’Ve seen 
some queer things ; but this is the first time 
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I ever knew a sailorman to carry a cat with 
Jiirn, and the first time I ever heard of a 
('igar cat.” 

“ Live and learn,” says the chap. “ That’s 
what Elexander the Great here has done. 
'I'hcre was a time when he didn't kno\v no 
more about toba<'Co than a baby, and now 
he knows where to find cigars, and how to 
bring to me on the quiet. You keep 
mum about lilexander, and if the old man or 
either of the mati's smokes cigars you’ll have 
one of tliern now and again, and then you’ll 
understand what a ('igar eat is.’’ 

U'ell, we went on d(‘ck, having Klexander 
in the bunk, and as there was a lot of work 
to do I didn’t see any more of him till we 
knocked off for siqipiT. We’d (‘hose watches 
by that time, and the fellow with the cat, 
whose name was Ilarry, was with me in (he 
starboard wati h. 'I’ln^ men naturally notictnl 
that there was a ('at in llairj’s bunk, but 
th(*y didn’t take any inteiest in him. Ilarry 
brought out a bottle and invited all hands to 
have a lot, and then askc'd them not to say 
anything about there being a ('at in the 
fo’c’s’le. He had a pleasant kind of uay 
with him and the bottle was prettv near full, 
so we all promistal not to let it be known 
aft that we had a ('at lor'aid, 

for the ne\t three' or lour days IClevandi.T 
kept himself bedow all day, and didn't show 
up on deck until dark, or pretty lufar it. 
'I’hen he’d come up for a little Iresh aii, and 
vvould geneially sit o\\ the lee catluad and 
meditaUi for an houi or two. I te('kon(‘d 
that he chose the c’athead on a('('ount of the 
name of it, and fanc'ied that it was meant lor 
his conveniiMice. Later on in tlie night he 
wa)uld take exercise by ( limbing up the fore- 
slay and having a little game with bis tail in 
the foretop. He knew just as w'c'll as any- 
body that he wasn’t to he s(‘cn by the offic ers, 
and he Rujk such good jU(.‘('aulions that not 
a soul outside of the fo’c’s’les knew of his 
existence. 

One evening, just after eight bells, when 
our side had gone below, Harry says to 
Elexander, “ Now', (dd man, go and fetc'h me 
a cigar.” The cal looked at him for a 
minute and then darted up the ladder out 
of the fo’c’s’le, and w^c didn’t s(*e him for the 
next ten minutes. I wamld have turned in 
before that time^, but Plarry wdiispcred to 
me to wait and see w'hat Klexander w'oiild 
do. Pretty soon back comes the cat, and, if 
you’ll believe it, he carried a big cigar in his 
mouth — ^just such a one as the old man 
smoked. Harry took it, and [latted the cat, 
and lighted the cigar. He Uxjk three or 
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four pulls, and tluni passed it on to me, and 
so we .smoked it turn and tuin about, and it 
was prime. 

“How on earth, says I, “did you ever 
learn that (‘at to steal cigars ? ” 

“Never you mind,” says Ilarry; “1 (l(Hie 
it, and that’s all al>out it. Elexander lias got 
a nose for cigars that no regular Icilnu c'omst 
ever dreamed of having. Put him nboaol a 
.ship w'herc ('igars arc smoked, and lu‘'ll Imd 
out where they arc* kept, and he’ll steal ’rtu, 
provided, of ('oiirsc, they ain’t ](X'kcd up .tj 
kept in a chest with a lid too licavy Itw lum 
to lilt. He’s loLitul out W'liere the old mah » 
cigars arc*, and unless he has the bad luHc 
get ('aught lu’ll laing nu' a cigar eveay night 
till w'e sight Sand) Hook. 1 wouldn’t go i<' 
sea w'ithout Ivlcxandc-r not if you was to otfi ( 
n\c doiibk* wage's and all night below. Th<‘ 
(uily fault w'ith him is that his mcaiih ain ( 
big c'liough to hold um)H‘ than oru* ( igai at a 
time*. 11 lie (>nl\ had a nmuth like that Insli 
se('otul ma1(‘, he'd biiiig nic* a do/cai cigats .» 
day - so long as (lie siipph lasted.’’ 

Now, I’m telling you the ('old truth when 
I tell )ou that Idexandei brought Ham a 
('igai (‘\('iy night legular horn that tinu*. cm 
that is to say, loi llu* next three \\c*eks (»r sn 
Nobody ever caught him on llu^ (|uartcr dis k 
during that time*, and the offic'ers nevet 
drc'anusl that tlu'ie was a c'ai aboard. Put 
one night, when we were c'oming up with thi* 
banks, tht* ».)ld man < aught a sight of ivh'xand* i 
bolting out of his room with a ('igar in his 
mouth, and he c alk'd the stc'ward and savs lo 
him: ‘'Steward' W'hat do you let the cal 
into my loom lor ? ” 

“(’at, sail I ” says the steward, “‘rheic 
ain’t no sort nor des( nplion of ('at aboard this 
vessel. Our ('at fi'll overboard and was 
drowaidc'd just belorc' we sailed, and I didnt 
have time to go ashore and gc'l another.” 

“W'hat do you mean by telling me that,’’ 
says the old man, “wIh'ii I se«’ w’itli my own 
<:;yes a blac k <;at (oining out of my room 
with a iiKJUse, or something (Ise, in Ins 
mouth ? ” 

“ Peggin’ your pahdon, sah, all 1 ('an say is 
that there ain’t no susjiic'ion nor insinuation 
of a c:at aboard hc'rtx” 

I'he steward w'as a nigger that was lund of 
using big words, but he always told the' truth, 
except, of course, to iiasscjigei .s, and the 
captain ('(.luldn’t very well help believing Itim. 
So he said no more about the (at, hut went 
into his laxim, feeling considerable woiriial, 
as any man naturally would at setiing a lilac k 
cat where he was sure tliat there vvasn’t anv 
real cat. But he was a cool 1 leaded man, 
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was old Captain Barbour, and the next morn- 
ing he made up his mind that he had seen a 
shadow and mistook it for a cat. 

The next night Harry was sitting on the 
windlass, smoking one of the old man^s 
cigars, which was a risky thing to do, for it 
wasn’t dark yet, and there was always a 
(diance that the old man might happen to 
come forward and catch him. Elcxander was 
silling alongside of Harry, rubbing his head 
against the man’s leg and purring like a 
steam winch. All of a sudden Harry catches 
sight of the old man about amidships, coming 


captain, that there ain^t a cat sitting at this 
identical minute on the port cathead ? ” 
“Very sorry, sir,” says Harry, who could 
be particular polite when he wanted to be, 
“ I can’t see no cat nowhere.” 

Just then the captain caught sight of the 
smoke curling up from Elexander’s cigar, 
and that knocked liim silly. 

Harry said that the old man turned as 
white as a cotton skysail. He said to him- 
se^ir in a curious sort of way, as if he was 
talking in his sleep : “ A c:at, sitting up and 
smoking a cigar ! — a cat smoking a cigar !— 



for ’ard with his usual quick step. Now, Harry 
didn’t want to waste that cigar by heaving it 
overboard, for he had only smoked about lialf 
an inch of it. So he shoves it athwartshi[)s 
into Ellexander’s mouth and tells him to go 
below. But Elexander either didn't under- 
stand exactly what Harry said, or else he pre- 
ferred to stop on deck ; so he runs out on 
the cathead, and sits there as usual with the 
smoke curling up from the lighted end of the 
cigar. 

“ Where did that cat come from ? ” says 
the old man, as soon as he caught sight of 
Elexander. 

“ Cat, sir ! ” says Harry. “ I haven’t seen 
no cat aboard this ship.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” says the 


smoking a cigar ! ” And then he turned 
and went aft, walking as if his knees were 
sprung, and catching hold of the rail to 
steady himself. If e\er a man was scared 
it was CajUain Barbour, and it was pro- 
bably the first time in his life that he really 
knew what it was to be scared all the way 
through. 

The cajitain went up to the mate, who was 
on the (juarter - deck, and says he, “ Mr. 
Jones ! If I don’t live till vve get into port, 
I want you to see my wife and break it to 
her easy.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, sir?” says Jone‘\ 
“ You’re all right, ain’t you ? ” 

“ I’ve had an awful warning,” says the old 
man. “ What would you say if you’d been 
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hem seeing':, with, and a'fcatifiis^'ltiS^ 

thing^' , Now,' when Harr 3 ^ia^^dlf:& 

the captain, solemnly, that cathead hy> his taii Tp|Li|| & 

“ IVe^eeh a black cat Unce since we sailed mistake of bis 11% Klexaiddhr |pt<||h\ Tmve 
froth London, and the last time that cat was overlooked it with justice Ip h|^ahlh even if 
sitting up and smoking a cigar— a cigar as he had wanted to. When 
big as the Ones I smoke myself. Now, there there wasn’t any Klexander in His bunk, and 
ain’t ;no\ cat aboard this ship ; and there he couldn’t find him no^hete* 'The next 
never xvas a cat since cats were first invented day he found him, but he found' at the ^innv 
thiit smoked cigars. And what’s more, as time that Elexander wouldtft have anything 
you say yourself, I ain’t a man as drinks to do with him. The cat had sdooted the 
more than is good for him, especially when boy Jim, who was in the ),)ort watch, for his 
I’m kt sea. That cat didn’t mean drink. It new master, and he was snuggled u}> Hgain’4 
meant something a sight worse ; and I know, Jim in his bunk, and letting on to be evi't 
just as well as 1 stand here, that I’m not lastingly fond of him. Harry tried to pick 
long for this world.’’ the cat up and take him over to his side nt 

*‘You go below, sir, and try to sleep,” the fo'c’s’le, hut hdexander swore at him in a 
said the mate. “And if 1 was you I’d \vay that any second mate would have envied, 
overhaul the medicine chest, 
and take a good stiff dose 
of something.” 

“There’s medi('ine for a 
lot of things in that ('best,” 
says the captain ; “ but there 
ain’t no sort of medicine for 
black cats that sits uj) and 
smokes cigars. Salts, and 
laudanum, and porous plasters 
w()uldn’t do me any good, 
not if I was to take them all 
at once. No, sir I I’m a 
doomed man, and that’s all 
there is about it.” 

After the old man had gone 
aft Harry jumped up, and, 
being ptetly mad at Elexander 
for stopping on deck after he 
had been told to go below, 
he lays hold of him by the tail 
and yteks him off the cathead 
and tosses him down the 
fo’c’s’le ladder, giving him a 
few heavy cuffs over the head 
at the saime time. Now, sir, 

I don’t knoiv if you are well 
acquainted with cats, but if 
you’re not I can tell you one 
curious thing about them. You 
can hit a cat, iind hit him hard, 
and you can kick him clean 
across a room, and you can 
heave cold water on him, and 
if he judges that it’s good 
policy for him to keep friends 
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and when Harry put a hand on him he bit 
him clean to the bone. It was all over 
between Harry and Elexander, and after a 
while Harry gave up all hope oif ever making 
up the quarrel. 

Of course, Harry and me didn’t have any 
more cigars. Elexander wouldn’t have 
brought one to Harry not if there had been 
hundreds of cigars lying about the deck. Jim 
said that Elexander didn’t bring him any, 
and he pretended to be astonished that 
Harry should think such a thing ])ossible as 
that a cat should sneak cigars \ but then Jim 
was an able liar, and what he said didn’t 
convince either Harry or me. We watched 
Jim pretty close, but we couldn’t catch him 
smoking anything but his pipe, and we 
watched Elexander, but we never saw him 
bringing any cigars for’ard. All the .same, 
he brought them, and Jim, of course, had 
the benefit of them. 

I notii'cd after a while that Jim got into a 
way of being missing some time in the course 
of the dog-watches, atul Elexander was 
generally missing at the same time. Ncitl'ier 
of them could be found in the fo’c’s’le, and 
when 1 s])oke of the matter to Harry he cal- 
culated that Jim had been sent for by the 
mate to ('lean out his room, the mate having 
a way of jmtting Jim at that job at all odd 
times. 

But one day I saw a little whiff of smoke 
sailing up from the foretop, and 1 naturally 
thought that I had caught Jim out. So 1 
went aloft, and when 1 got into the top there 
1 found Jim, sure enough, with JClexander 
sleeping by the side of him. But Jim had his 
pipe in his hand, and there wasn’t any sign of a 
cigar to be seen. He let on that he had 
come up there so as to have a quiet half hour 
while he read over an old letter from his 
mother, and that was all I could get out 
of him. 

One of the men — a chaj) from Nova Sc'otia, 
and a pretty mean one even at that said one 
day that he had found Elexander alone in 
the foretop with the ashes of a cigar sprinkled 
around the place where he was lying, 'i'he 
chap said that he believed the cat smoked 
cigars, and another chap — an Irishman- -who 
told the truth every now and then when he 
was feeling good and fit, said that he had 
seen Elexander more than once with a cigar 
in his mouth, though he had always calcu- 
lated that it was the quality of the rum that 
he drank at his boarding-house in the High- 
way that made him see such a curious sight. 
Gradually it got round among the crew that 
the cat was a smoker, and they used to try 


him with pipes. Of course, Elexander wasn’t 
going to come down to a pipe. He was a 
sight too aristocratic for that, but the men 
stuck to their theory that Elexander smoked 
cigars, and the wonder was where he got 
hold of them. 

Captain Barbour had been feeling very low 
ever since he saw Elexander sitting ^n the 
cathead. He hardly ever swore at the men, 
and when he did it didn’t seem to do him 
any real good. Once on a Sunday, when 1 
was. at the wheel, I .saw him overhauling a 
prayer book, and when a skipper comes to 
doing that it looks pretty bad for him. I’he' 
captain had made u]) Ins mind that he had 
had a warning, and that he wT>uldn’t live to 
see New York, and, of course, he didn’t feel 
very cheerful at the yjnospect, })artly because 
he wanted to see New York and his wife and 
the other captains of the Black X. line again, 
and j>artly because he hadn’t the least idea 
where he would bring up if he slipped his 
cable. 

One afternoon, in the first dog-watch, the 
old man, who had been walking the quarter- 
dcck witli the male, suddenly stopped, and 
(‘atching the mate by the arm said, “'J'here’s 
that cat again ! He’s sitting ii\) in the fore- 
top and smoking, just as be was doing the 
last time 1 saw him. I'his is the end of me, 
Mr. Jones.” 

l’h(* mate looked aloft and there he saw 
Elexander, sitting on the edge of the top and 
looking down around as if he was looking for 
a sail on tlie hcjrizon. He didn’t have any 
cigar in his mouth, but there wasn’t the least 
doubt that smoke was drifting gently out of 
the top, there being just a breath of wind 
from the soiithwaid. 

“ I see him, sir,” said the mate. “He’s a 
sure enough cal, and if he’s smoking I’ll 
learn him what the regulations of this ship 
are.” So saying the mate jumps into the 
rigging and runs up to the foretop in next to 
no lime, he being an active man and a first- 
class sailor. The next thing was a yell from 
the foretop, and then we could see the mate 
holding Jim by the scruff of the neck and 
lecturing to him on the evils of smoking, 
there hapy)ening to be a rope’s end in the 
top that was just the thing for lecturing 
purposes. 

You never saw a happier man than Captain 
Barbour when the mate came down from aloft 
with Jim and introduced him to the old man 
as the real smoker. The captain cus.sed Jim 
as cheerful as ever he had cussed in his 
best days, and before he had got through 
he made the boy confess that the cat had 



A CIGAR CA7. 


been stealing cigars and bringing them 
forward. Jim swore that the cat never 
brought any to him and that they all w^ent 
to Harry, who owned the cat and had trained 
him to sneak cigars, and he pretended that 
he had accidentally found one under a bunk 
in the fo'c^s’le, and had gone into the top to 
smoke it on the quiet, thinking that it wouldn’t 
be right to hand it over 
to Harry for fear of en- 
couraging him and the cat A 

in stealing cigars. Nat in / 

rally nobody belie\ed 
what Jim said, but, / 

luiving already had his .a"/ 

licking from the mate, 
the old man let him off \ 

with a cuff or two, and J 

])assed the word for Harry ^ 

but he couldn’t get | 

anything out of Harry I 

either. Harry swore that ■ — 

Ire had never laid eyes 
on the cal until four or 
five nights before, and 
that he nrw’cr (lrt*amcd 
that Elexander stole 
cigars. “ 'J'he cal belongs 
to that there boy Jim,” , 
said Harry, “and you can 
see f»r yourself, sir, that 
lie won’t have anything 
to say to me, if you call 
him aft.” 

The old man sent for ' \ 

Jim again and oiak'red ^ 

him to liring the cat on 

to the quarter-deck, 

which Jim accordingly 

did, holding the cat in 

Iris arms and pelting it ‘jim 

while Elexandcrlicked the 

b(;y’s face. Harry went up to the cal and .spoke 

to him fair and polite, but Elexander only 

swore at him and tried to hit him in the eye. 

You see, sir,” said Harry, “ how it is. 
Ain’i it plain enough whose cat that is ? As 
for me, I W’ouldn’t allow no cat of no kind to 
come within a niile of me if 1 could help it. 
'I'hey’re nasty, treacherous beasts, and I ne\'er 
see a cat yet who ivasn’t a thief.” 

Well, the upshot of it was that Jim got a 
first class licking for lying about his cat, 
and another for training the cat to steal 
the old man’s cigars, and he got thirty 
shillings stopped from his wages to pay 


for the cigars that Elexander had stole, 
and he was ordered to heave the cat 
overboard. He’d have done so then iind 
there, but the mate being a sctivable 
man, and as good a sailurman an tnct 
trod a deck, sort of intercedtid for the cat, 
arguing that there was nothing in tire 
w’orld half so unlucky as. drowning a cat. 
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So lilt* old man finally agrccal lluU tlic v;<U 
should be pul down in llic run, with a 
pannikin of water, and told that unK‘ss he 
worked his passage by catching rats in 
might starve. And starve he diil ■' luU 
bec'ause there weren’t })lenly of tats in the 
run, ljut because JClexander was that aristo 
cratic and high-toned that he madt‘ up his 
mind to starve .sountir than turn to atid 
work his passage. When we got to New 
York I saw the .steward come on derk with 
the remains of a cat in his hand, ami then 
I knew that Elcxand(‘r wouldn’t newi steal 
anybody’s cigars no more. 



Trips About 

■ By' GB0»(5El;'It 

;lL-rIN 5fitiij^AL;'6jlEENr! 

HERE have' beeri . mightjrf "stknd aftfer stand, 
changes since Pepys went to "^pular favourites, 

Sir Williain Rideriil' /gardens with the trills of a 
£it Bethnal Green arid found along you will no 

thjre ‘‘the largest quantity of vacant spaces between the barroWis in’ thei, 

strawberrie.^ I ever saw* and thoroughfare that leads direct to the^gr^at 

very good.^" . 'Strawberries may still be found market. Biit each vacant space is reserved;, 
there in the chCaji) season, but not in the by a long strip of wood laid oh the ground; 
gardens. But though vanished has the rural Here the enterprise of the alien iiiimigfant : 

aspect of the district familiar as the home of leaps to the eyes. These spaces have many 

“ the Blind Beggar ” of the famous ballad : — of them been reserved as early as fodr 

'' My father,” she said, “ is soonc to he secne, by poor Jews newly arrived from the Pale of ^ 

7 he seely blind b(iggar of Bed nail Greene Settlement, driven by persecution Ot the call- 

That day lye sits begging f<)r charitee ; ing out of the Reserves from the land of 

He IS the good father of pretty lioaseo, These men will stand patiently 

and the area is now one of the closely-packed guarding the spot which is theirs by right of 

poverty spots of the Metropolis, you will fmd “the first comer.” They have nothing as, 

more birds than in many a country lane, yet to sell themselves, so they sell the space. 
For here is Bird Fair, and here are the It is an object-lesson in liberty and 

animals of the forest and the jungle— the ecpiality under the Union Jack. An alien 

lion, the leopard, and the tiger — and here on immigrant, within a few weeks of his arrival, 
any Sunday of the year you may be invited may be found selling the right to a strij^ of 
to “step inside” and suit yourself with any- Britisli territory to a native. An alien immi- 

thing in the menagerie line that you may grant, who a month or two previously was 

fancy — ^from a humming-bird to an elephant. being harassed by all the disabilities imposed 

It was on a bright Sunday morning that by Holy Russia on those of his faith, may be 

my cofifrire and 1 passed tlie Standard seen in the Bethnal Green Road early on 

Theatre, and, turning into the Bethnal Cheen Sunday morning selling to an English hawker 

Road, proceeded to edge our way through who h£fs lived all his life in the “ Green ** the 

the most wonderful open-air market in the right to a “pitch’* by the kerbstone. But 

world, the alien has worked and watched since 

At eleven o’clock in the morning you get dawn and the native has slept till the sun 
only a hint of what to exi)ect at noon. bVom was high. 

twelve to one-thirty the market is at its There is this excuse for the native, that he 

height. But it is well to start your tour of would not have been able to do much 
exploration much earlier if you wish to study Imsiness had he arrived before eleven, and an 
the strange and varied scenes with the atten- extra “ lie in bed ” on Sunday morning is 
tion they deserve. such a regular habit with the true Briton that 

At the top of the street by eleven oVlock even in the common lodging - houses the 
there is already a religious service com- inmates are allowed greater latitude in the 
mencing. A man in a light suit is ])laying a matter of quitting their bunks and cubicles. , 
cornet vigorously, and a little crowd gathers In Bethnal Green and Spitalficlds, its elbow- 
to listen to the performance. When the jostling neighbour, I have often gone over 
strains of the cornet cease, a quiet-looking the common lodging-houses after twelve * 
gentleman in sombre raiment opens a black o’clock on Sunday morning* and found 
bag and takes out a hymn-book. This is many of the lodgers still dreaming peace- 
the first hint you get that the cornet perform- fully between the sheets — perchance , of 
aiice is not part of a secular entertainment. happier days. 

A few paces away and the street begins to Along this portion of the Bethnal G^een 
be closely lined with barrows and stalls, the Road, until you get to Sclater Street, the . 
stands of Cheap Jacks, the fancy carts of trade is of the variety, not to say “fafr/* 
bird-sellers, refreshment stalls for the sale of order. A negro is selling a marvellous 
eel jelly, apple fritters cooked while you tooth-paste. He brushes the teeth of , little 
wait, sweets, ices, and the favourite delicacies boys and girls, who submit gaily to the 
of the poor. operatioru That he u$^ the same brush 

The talking machine is in evidence on for all in no way detractsS from the children’s 



Wdyihe''¥plc^^ * the 
'seriOtiis 

te that thete several 
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evident enjoyment of assisting in the demon- 
stration. 

A magnificent and highly -decorated sar- 
saparilla cart stands in the middle of the 
roadway at the end of the thoroughfare, and 
is neighboured by several attractive ‘‘stands,” 
at which gentlemen in their shirt-sleeves are 
holding forth on the merits of their wares. 

Ana now^ we plunge into Sclater Street 
and wonder why the Birdcage \Valk of the 
AN'est, wl^ere never a bird cage is visible, has 
not long ago surrendered its title to the 
Jhrdcage Walk of the East, where on Sunday 
nothing but bird-c’ages are to he seen from 
roofs to pavement in almost every house. 
At first you see nothing but the a\'cnue of 
bird-cages, The crowd in the narrow street 
is so dense that you can gather no idea of 
wiiat is in the shoji-vvindows or wEat the mob 
of men crowding together in bku'k patches 
of humanity arc dealing in. 

You jiress your way in and find that the 
shops are mostly pai'ked with linnets, 
('anaries, love birds, [a])anese nightingales, 
parrots, birdcages and fittings, and all the 
m^cessaries and luxuries of pet land. I’here 
are shojis of all descrijilions, but the bird 


industry predominates. Here along the In rli 
are hawkers, too, A man with a “spiu ful 
sister” pantomime wig on is doing a toanng 
trade in fancy articles ; a man dresseil a 
jockey is selling li])K for the races. pre- 

sumes so far on thti gullibility of bis hcait^ts 
a.s to assure them that he has left a raetiig 
stable by an early train and is to ride in the 
big event for which he is selling the stable 
seiTct. Here are barrows with limed twigs, 
witli clods of lurl for skylarks, ami ail Imds 
of bird seeds set out foi the fancy. 

But it is in the roatlway, in tlu^ densest 
part of the crowd, that you find the dominant 
note of the day's dealings, d'herc you 
everywhere little groups of men, each with a 
bird in a small cagi‘ tie<l up in a blue I'ltd * 
eye [Hickel-handkcn hief 1'}u‘ tving is all to 
one pattern. Oiu* side of th(‘ cagt' is opt n 
to the light, and the bird within is bring, 
eagerly examined b\ (juiet ('otimns^tan 
d'lu‘ fanciers, who bring tluar own biids in 
the fair and compare notes with at'ijuain 
tanees, do not say veiy mueh and are iw't 
very deinonstraliN e. rinai' Is a resc'iM^tl, 
almost melatu'hol), look on their ta('i‘S. 1’hr\ 
suggest the patient listeners lather than the 
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eager talkers. Most of them ^ spend their 
leisure listening to their own hhds or other 
people’s. 

Here is a typical unemployed. The poor 
fellow stands, the picture of hopelessness, 
offering his empty bird-cage for a pence. 
There is a suggestion of Dickensy pathos 
about the shabby, gaunt-looking, but clean- 
faced man trying to sell the cage of the pet 
poverty compelled him to part with. Here 
are men with pigeons, and canary - sellers 
innumerable. When you buy a canary of 
the road hawker he puts it in a little paper 
bag for you, and you carry it away as if it 
were a penny bun. 

The main street of Bird Fair is narrow and 
flanked with dingy but picturesque-looking 
houses of a bygone age. Opposite one quaint, 
ramshackle house, that is hung to its roof 
with bird-cages and is entered through a 
grimy green door leading to a narrow, dark, 
mysterious-looking staircase, we may pause 
for a moment and gaze with interest. It 
was in this house that the men concerned 
in the great forged bank-note case used to 
meet and arrange the distribution of the 
“ parcels of paper.” 

One of the principal culprits, immediately 
after being sentenced, 
shot himself in his cell 
at the Old Bailey. It 
was in this house that 
the beefsteak - pie was 
prepared in which a 
loaded revolver, care- 
fully secured from 
damage, was concealed. 

The pie was , 
taken to the 
prisoner, wiio, as 
usual, w^as al- 
lowed until con- 
viction to have 
his food sent in. 

He managed to 
extract the re- 
volver and shoot 
himself with it. 

One looks at the 
dingy little 
house and listens 
to the gay songs 
of the birds 
hanging outside 
it in every avail- 
able foot of 
space, and the 
contrast between 
the sordid 


tragedy of one of tewts and 

ihe glad singiilig of t|»e‘.’n|alpj1ls(«led birds 

suggests itself at once. ' 

Close by is a famou^J bim the pro- 
prietor of which has though not on 
view, a wonderful assort|&!fcnt of wlW b^a^^ts 
always ‘^on sale.*' On the 
back room are invoices of lions 
Africa and elephants on the 
a telegram announcing the arrival at liver- ^ 
pool of a consignment of apes, and letters 
from clients inquiring the lowest price of , 
various Noah’s Ark specialties, from a bpa 
constrictor to a giraffe, from a zebta tp^ a 
Polar hear. It is Sunday, and the proprietor , 
is in the thick of the bird trade, and , busy, 
but we shall come again another day and ' 
wander about the yard and the stables, at 
the back of the premises and see a small 
/oo in the heart of Bethnal Green. ' ; 

Turning out of Sclater Street into Cygnet 
Street, we are at once in the midst of a crpwd 
\vhich is gazing with open-mouthed interest 
at the champion lady fowl-seller of the world. 
Perched on the top of a cart, the lady, who 
is buxom and comely and seemingly of the 
Chosen People, is taking live fowd after live ■ 
fowl from the crates and baskets which are 
piled around her and dis- 
posing of them rapidly. 

'Phe way in which the 
lady handles her birds 
has been shown in my 
cofifren's sketch. But I 
cannot do jus- 
tice to the elor 
quence of her 
patter or the 
daring origiri-, 
ality with which 
she derpunces 
the lack of pluck , 
of the by. standees- ; 
when bids are; 
not forthcoming 
as readily as she:: 
could wish. This , , 
lady claims ,td 
sell more (oWls 
in this 
and at the 
donian Market 
than any other 
street dealer in 
England. If her 
success is in pro- 
portion to her 
eloquence I can 
quite believe it. 



*THE CHAMHON LAOV 
SELLER OF THE WORliU,** 
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Imagine!' a "madway in fvi'|) 

aiiiiling, tap '■ pf -46g^!^0|^;/|(^ k a';i»iM5kiM‘ cif, 

'phppti*$i 

atm$^'|^^lr|^i<j^^^ her hounds, d#tti{>tion$,,' 

%wlf^' ;'pat^ kissing them, Dalmatians, 'Bbf«oj$;:stej^dc)g% lHenn<-.^hns, 

them, shouting and some splendid specmitWy of dog 
at thfe; ^jdwd, 4na‘ Vsellihg her birds with for which Bethnal <3reen tos |png feni^ 
marvetlbuf rapidit^^^^^ the toy hull-terrier. I' 

Shnd^ - mbVm at the corner of One man one dbg is the gen^il/rule, and 

Cygnet Street In the crowd are one or two when an omnibus cotnes along a^d ihe cunvd 
poorer Jewesses, apparently waiting for a divides to let it pass, it is as though a net \\<Mk 
slack, moment to bid. The Jewesses buy of dog-leashes spanned each side olthewav. 
tlieir /awLs alive and take tliem to a Kosher At the corner of a street leading uMt t)j ti\e 
4a]aghter“house near at hand to be killed, clog market a trap is drawn up and the (aib 
In iwo of the neighbouring streets there is a board is pa('ked with cages of rats. I lu‘ 
live Vfdwl, market which lasts from early proprietor proclaims that he has the best rats 
morning till late on Sunday afternoon. in l^ondon, four a shilling, lie has nuniy 

Through a customers amongst the doggy im ii. 

street where . His method of ^‘serving ” the mts is 


■s'pat:|hi^'‘’;;thom, kissing them, 
at them, shouting 
at thi^! birds with 

marvetlbuf rapi you have the regular 

Sund^- moVnih at the corner of 

Cygnet Street In the crowd are one or two 
poorer Jewesses, apparently waiting for a 
slack, moment to bid. The Jewesses buy 
tlieif /owls alive and take tliem to a Kosher 
, slahghter-house near at hand to be killed. 
In iwo of the neighbouring streets there is a 
live Vfowl, market which lasts from early 
morning till late on Sunday afternoon. 

Through a 

street where ^ ^ 

everybody 
seems to be 
selling scrap 
iron, old door- 
knockers, keys, & Jli 
bolts, brass / / k «jl 

plates, and 
goods of gene- \^i , ' | 

ral rustiness, ( J' 

past anothei 

street where vvlii^lv 
, there is a busy r ;'|\ H 
trade in goats 
and goat- J f / 

chaises, and M { | ^ V ^ |/l\\ 

where cats arc -\\ li 

also on sale, TvX f| /iSJr 1 1 tIh r' ^ 
and we come j 

to the great U )| 

Sunday morn- ^il U'/ 

ing bicycle 'll/ 

market 'Fhe /| 

stranger com- w 

hig suddenly 


He takes 
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THE SUNDAV MOKNINCI UlCYCUC MARKET. 


I Stout paper Img, 
opens it, and 
holds it in oUii 
y hand. He 

'{ thrusts ihi‘ 

^ other hand 

f into the cagi’, 

^ grips a ml l>.\ 

£ the tail, pttll* 

& it out swihly, 

swings it 
I round, and 

I drops it into 

\ the bag. He 

swings the rat 
round to pn* 
vent, it binng 
him. 

The Sunday 
trade of the 
busy area is at 
its heiglu at 
one o’clock. 
After that the 


upon the 

scene would imfCgine that members of a big 
. bicycle club out for a club run had suddenly 
stopped and dismounted. All along the 
kerb and down the centre of the road are 
ilpon lines of bicycles, and by each 
b|0]cile, supporting it, stands the owner. 
\)^$ al matter of fact, the bicycles have all 
beisn ridden here for the purposes of sale. 
There are hundreds of young fellows of 
limited means in search of a bicycle who 
flock to^this market on Sunday morning in 
the hope of picking up a bargain. 

Close to the bicycle market is the dog 
market. Against the closed shops and the 
houses are lines of men, each with a pet dog 

Vol. xxix.-69. I 


crowd gratlu 

ally grows less and less, and shortly atlcr 
two tile streets begin to assume more and 
more their normal aspect, though the bitd 
cages remain in evidence during the greater 
part of the day. 

If wc wandered round Bethnal <ireen<iu 
a week-day we should And it a busy work 
ing centre. Here the bootmakit^g industjty 
flourishes, and a portion of the furt^iture tradki^ 
is carried on. There are many home iiv 
dustries here, some jwculiar to i^e neiglV 
bourhood, and the most interesting of these 
is the hand-loorn industry of the oUl Spital^ 
fields weavers^ which }s still to found in 
Bethnal Green. 
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But before we visit a Sjntal fields hand- 
loom in Bethnal (Irccn let us pass through 
Sclater Street, now sleepy looking and almost 
deserted, and accept the cxnirteous invitation 
of the dealer in every kind of animal “from 
a humming-bird to an ele- 
phant ’’ to go over his stock- 
yard. 

We enter cautiously what 
is aj)])arently an ordinary 
yard with sheds and stables, 
i'he reason for our caution 
is that a local friend who 
accompanies us tells us 
that one day he went in 
casually and was alarmed 
to find that a small leopard 
had got loose and was gam- 
bolling in the sunshine. 

'Fhe leopard made friendly 
advances by putting his 
paws on the visitor's chest. 

The leopard is not loose 
to-day, but we find one in 
a cage in a stable, and 
close at hand a young lion 
fast asleep. In the same 
stable are a number of 
monkeys, and the pro- 
prietor of the wild beast 
depot obligingly catches 
one of them in a net to 
show us how they are 


“ handled ” when 
a customer comes 
in and wants one. 
These monkeys 
are “guaranteed" 
as pets for a lady, 
and the price is 
about three 
pounds apiece. 

Sometimes 
there are baby 
monkeys here on 
sale, and there is 
a pathetic story 
of how’ a wicked 
tiger one day 
managed t o 
secure a dear 
little baby mon- 
key for its lunch. 

In anot h e r 
shed are some 
curious wild asses 
and some pretty 
little ponies in- 
tended for the 
circus market. It is not the season yet for 
the big beasts, who arc generally tinned to 
arrive in the summer, the English winter and 
sj^ring not being fav<nirable to four footed 
alien immigrants from the tropics. But this 



‘ A MENAGERIE IN A BACK-YARD.’* 


; ■, ABO C/T . TO IfBt. 


'\i -indus- M^'of '* 

'|rie4, .4f' bo6tm,afcing, and found 'feer4'lm^',cd#4i'W|®j«^ ’■”' 

& trade w juried on in great warehouses neighbourhood, ' for 'ih<f IsHlusM sisehi there 


injd % iiwilV r^akWs jjpnumerable. But the 
)tiiO$t industry of the district is 

th'^’^lud-w&i.ving, which has survived from 
the , old diays of the Huguenots. As you 
Wahdcr about the Green you will notice in 
adniost every strtet a long landscape window, 
which you find in no other ];)art of London 
except §pitalftelds. These windows are the 
farhous weavers^ lights,” and have been 
specially constructed that the light shall fall 
on the whole of the 


after it left SpitalfieWi^Lkbd <’Ome 

back to London.;' ' , 

In an<.)ther house, where I feuey the 
“Spitalfields weaver " did a little d<^|vffmt yihg 
as well, I remarked on the s1>ape of iluj 
windows “Ah!” said the weaver, *MhfU*s 
why there’s been nothing but weavers in a 
house of tins sort for hundreds of years. A 
weaver will pay more for it thap anylnulv 
else because o’ the light. But you wouli'hi't 


loom while the weaver 
is at work. 

; Many of these rooms 
are now occupied merely 
as living rooms, -and in 
some the old window has 
been greatly altered and 
modernued, but we shall 
find weavers still at work 
in rooms that have re*, 
mained as they were in 
the days wlien the re- 
vocation of the Edict of 
Nantes sent the Frencli 
refugees flying to 
London, and they 
formed a little colony in 
Spitalfields and Betlinal 
Green. There are many 
descendants of the 
original Huguenots still 
living about here, but 
they are so English now 
that they cannot speak a 
word of French, or even 
pronounce their own 
names in the French 
fashion. 



* SILAS MARNER AT WORK.*' 


We climb up a rickety staircase in a little 
sid$ stteet, push up a trap -door in the 
flppr, ^nd we are in a weaver’s room. 

we find Silas Marner at work at a loom 
wljtch he tells us is one of those originally 
bt^^ght from France, He has his written 
instructions from a City firm before him and 
is rnaking a wonderful combination of orange 
and blue. The old weaver is garrulous and 
gia<l to giy^ information, I look at the loom 
and mention that the .beam' is suggestive of 
capital punishment, And he informs me with 
a grim smile that oh this very loom a Weaver 
hanged himself. ‘‘‘ It wasn’t at all un- 


believe it that when I first couie here u), 
landlord wanted to make me pay the light 
tax because it used to be in the old 
agreements. But I knew that ^ad all been 
abolished long ago, and I told him so. 1 
dare say there’s weavers paying it still, thnntgh 
ignorance.” * 

Many of the old looms have^phc, though 
the weavers’ lights still remain in the houses^. 
The trade has pedome slai:ker and slacker, tlih 
old weaver has taken the last jourh^ or gon^ 
to the/poor-house, and the loom hab fre<juenlljjp 
been broken up and u.sed a$ firt^wopd in ilu^ 
days of winter chill and destitution. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


Leaving the old Spitalfields weaver of 
Bethnal Green, and passing through a street 
of industrial dwellings now occupied prin- 
cipally by Russian Jews who work at the 
bootmaking and furnishing trades, we enter 
a house in a street which has also fallen to 
the alien immigrants. Here again the in- 
habitants are Russian Jews. We enter one 
of the rooms and find several Jewish women 
at tailoring work. In one of the back rooms 
is a bed with the mattress pushed up against 
the wall and hidden by a brilliant Eastern 
covering that suggests the “ Arabian Nights 
at once. This curious arrangement gives 
the room the appearance of an apartment in 
the harem, and the bed divan might be the 
Sultana’s lounge. 

But the occupants are hard-working alien 
immigrants, and the women can S('arcely 
speak a word of English. One of them tells 
me in German that she came from Kishint^ff 
after the massacre. I ask her if she likes 
London, and she 


they were in the Merry Monarch’s day. 
Thirteen years ago you could look from the 
street into the actual kennels in which the 
dogs of His Majesty lay. A glance at the 
sketch made by my confrin will show where 
the dogs entered. 'I'he kennels have been 
built in by a brick bank, which was necessary 
to su.stain the structure, which was becoming 
so dangerous that the end house had to be 
taken down and a modern building erected 
in its place. But all the others stand as they 
were, and it is only thirteen years ago that 
the kennels themselves were hidden by the 
luick hank. 

This part of the (Cambridge Road was 
known until quite recently as Dogs’ Row, 
and old Bethnal Greenites still sometimes 
call it by that name. 'Ilie King's kennels 
\vere ('stal)lishcd here becausci of their con- 
venient situation, Dogs’ Row being on the 
road to ]Cj)ping Forest, where the Merry 
Monarch used to hunt. 


tells me that all she 

has seen of it is the - -rr- 

street in which she 

lives and the Gh etto yglr •- f 

market in which she 

people, unless they r, 

carry work home to 

go ^ beyond^ the P 

quarter we ' make 

squalid side-streets - - — - 

almost without a ^ 

sign of life — long, 
monotonous, alike 

in every detail, and dreary beyond everything 
— and we come out into the busy thorough- 
fare of the Cambridge Road. 

Here at the corner stands a row of old 
houses rich in historic interest, the existence 













"the kennels or KtNO CHARLES 11, 

A few steps from the old-world houses 
that still stand as a record of England in 


of which is probably unknown to the majority 
of Londoners. 

For this quaint little row of old-world 
houses constituted the kennels of King 
Charles II. The rooms above in which his 
kennelmen and the huntsmen lived are as 


the days of the Restoration and we are in 
the high tide of modern London’s seethe 
and roar. The Mile hhid Road lies before 
us, running through Alien Land to the 
quick-beating heart of the capital of the 
British Empire. 




NCE upon a lime there was an “There is only one way/^ said tlu’ 
ICmperor who was in a very magician, after consulting his hooks; ‘‘you 
had temper. He was not a will have to take a hoal and go to the island 

bad Emperor always, and he where the King ol the Dragons lives, and tell 

was only in a bad temper him one of his diagons has come here and h 
because a dragon had just eating up all the people.” 
arrived in his country and was eating up all “ That sounds raliuT a dangerous thing to 
his people. So, after this had been going on do,” said the lCmj’>eror. 
for some time, the Em])eror went off to con- “Oh, no,” said tlie magician ; “so long as 

suit an old magician, who lived all alone in you find the King of the Dragons in a good 

a cave, and who had made a vow that he temper there is no danger.” 
would never sit down. “ But he might be in a bad temper,’* 

Now, the magician was kept by the Emperor objected the Em[)eror. 
on purpose to prevent dragons from getting “ Of course he might,” agreed the magician ; 
into the country, and he looked very glum “then he would probably eat re//,” 

when the Emperor came and told him that “Well,” said the Emperor, after he had 
one had not only got in, but was enjoying thought the matter out carefully, “ 1 think 
himself by eating the people. you had better go i»istead of me. I ought 

“ That is very annoying,” said the magician, stay here and see that the dragon d(»es n<,4 

“ I cannot understand how he got in at all. eat too many of my subjects,” 

And the worst of it is that it will be very hard “But the King of the Dragons would not 
to get him out again.” listen to me,” said the niagiciun, “lie only 

“ He must be got out,” said the Emperor, receives other Kings or Emperors likt^ your^ 

“ It will be very annoying for you if he stays, self.” 

mind that.” “Well, Fm not going,” said the EmpeTor, 




STRAND M4GMINE. 
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** Then thtsTfi- 
the magiciaa;i! 
big ship 

dragon canift&'-it'' 
find US/^', ' 

So, -'after "/a; A 
little more talk, 
it was decided 
to do this, and 
the Empei*br 
and the magi- 
cian and all the 
people who had 
not already 
been eatiki up 
got into a big 
ship and sailed 
away. 

'I'hey , sailed 
on for a good 
many days, until 
at last they 
reached a large 
island, and as 
they got near 
they saw a num- 
ber of baby 
dragons paddl* 
ing and playing 
together on the 
beach, 

‘‘Why,^' said 
the magician, 

‘‘this is very 
curious. This 
ts the Dragons’ 

Island. As we 
are here, we 
might as well 
land and see if 
the King of the 
Dragons will 
help us,” 

I'he Emperor 
did not like the 
idea, but he 
could n o t 
refuse, espe* 
cially / £ts ■ all 
his subjects' 
w^ere on board, and they would certainly 
think him a coward if he did not go. Even 
the baby dragons were rather large, and the, 
Emperor felt very nervotis about landing at 
all. However, he sent the magician on shore < 
first, and when the baby dr^ons went on 
playing without trying to eat the magician up 
he thought it was safe for him to followl 
Tht7 could see the Dragon-King’s palace 





aud''' tjiie'/, 

cian, ' 

*^We'4>w.e;' . 
didn’t k;nib';w"- . 
your son''''.v#^,',' 

lost,” murmut^,;, ^ 
the .'Emperdr^' 
nervously. ; ^ 

“Ofcours^lje 
is lost,” said tb^,; 
King 
Dragons 

has been.''misfe‘\’ 
ing fOr"' ' d^ys.;:|' ' 
There , 'is/ a re- 
w^ard out for find- 
ing him.” V 
Here the ma*- 
gician nudged 
the Emperor’s 
elbow. 

“This is a 
great piece of 
luck,” he whis- 
pered, hurriedly, 

“ Don’t you see 
that the dragon 
w^ho has been 
annoying us 
must be the 
King’s son ? So 
we will restore 
him to his 
father, get* rid of 
him, and earn , 
the reward, all 
at the same, 
time.” 

“ 1 see,” the 
Emperor whis- 
pered back, apd 
then he turned 
to the King of the Dragons again, - 
“ May we ask what is the reward for find- 
ing your son? ” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied the King of the 
Dragons; ^‘the reward is that ff you don’t 
find hftp tie eaten for supper.” 

Here the magid^ nudged ffae Emperors 
jfelbpw agairi. 

, “ Eeuye it to rpe/’ be whispered ; I will 


rtE SENT THE MAGICIAN ON SHORE FIRST.' 



JVI/y THE DRAGONS DISATFMARED. 


pretend to find hi$ son by my magic — that 
will impress him/^ 

So the magician stepped forward and made 
a very low bow» 

am only a poor magician,” he said, 
“ but I thM 1 could find out where your son 
is by my wonderful magic arts, if you will 
let me try.” 

‘‘Try away,” said the Kiugof the Dragons. 
“ I should advise you to try very liard, if you 
want to win the reward I told you about.” 

The magician made another low bow and 
began his magic spells and charms. 

He did it very well, and the Emperor 
would have been quite amused to see the 
way the magician pretended to draw magic 
circles on the carpet and waved his wand in 
the air, only the thought struck him that, if 
the magician could deceive the King of the 
Dragons likq this, it was very likely that he 
was a fraud altogether. So the Emperor 
f)rivalely decided to have him executed as 
soon as they got back to their own country. 

“Well?” said the King of the Dragons, 
impatiently, after the magician had gone 
through a great deal of muttering and other 
nonsense. “ Have you found out where he 
is?” 

“ 1 have,” replied the magician, very 
solemnly. 

“ Is he quite well ? ” asked the King of the 
Dragons. “Is his appetite good ? ” • 

“ Very good,” the magician answered. “ He 
eats at least a dozen people every day.” 

“ Pretty fliir,” said the King of the 
Dragons; “i)rettv fiiir.” 

“ But,” went on the magii'ian, “ the people 
of the country where he is would be very 
glad if he would go away. He is eating 
them all up.” 

“ sort of people are they ? ” in(]uired 
the King of the Dragons. 

“ I'hcy are very good people,” said the 
magician. 

“ But are they good eating ? ” said the 
King of the Dragons. “Are they nice, fat, 
wholesome j)eo})le ? ” 

“ They were once,” answered the magician, 
“bur they are all getting thin and bony 
now — through anxiety, you know.” 

“ Just what they would do,” said the King 
of the Dragons, indignantly. “ It's mere 
spite ; they ought to be only too pleased to 
think a King s son was taking ^any notice of 
them at all.” 

“ I don’t suppose they knew he was a 
King’s son,” said the magician. 

“ Pooh ! ” said the King of the Dragons ; 
“anyone can tell a King’s son anyw^herc.” 
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Jfust then a ti^^mendous fluttering and 
whirring of widgs Wtta heard oulsidi?, and 
the next moment in came the King’s son 
himself! The Emperor and the tuagitian 
both started as they looked at him, He was 
their dragon right enough, but lie was hacking 
very thin and haggard, and his flesh seat rely 
covered his bones. 

“ Halloa !” roared the King of the DragoUvS ; 
“so you have come hack. \Yt were Just 
talking of you.” 

“ Yes, 1 have ('onu* back,” said the M>n, 
discontentedly. “It was all I c<»uld do lo 
get back, too. I liave had an awful time, I 
can tell you.” h 

I'hc King of the Dragons turned and 
glanced angrily at the magi('ian. 

“'J'hen what do you mean by yf>ur <'(m k- 
and bull story about his eating such ni('e, lat 
people?” he demanded, 

'Phe Emf)eror and the magi(‘ian shi veu'd, 
and the dragon’s son turned also tt) liKik at 
them. 

“ Halloa I” he ('ried, in his turn. “ Whv, 
these are the j)eople who j)layed me .su(*h a 
shabby trick.’ 

“Ah, indeed ! ” said the King, frowuittg. 
“What was that?” 

“Well,” said his son, “it was to ttnat 
country that I went.” 

“Oh [’’growled the King. “I begin to 
understand how that magician found yon 
so easily.” 

“ Don’t interruj)t,” said the son. “1 came 
to their eountiy, as I told you, and at Inst 
evcTything was wry e()mfortahie--plcnl^ 
good, fat people to eat and no one to bother 
me at all. In fact, it was so comfortable that 
T thought of staying there .some time. But 
one morning I woke up, and what do you 
think had happened ? ” 

“ How should 1 know ? ” said the King. 

“Why,” went on the son, “tweryb(Kly in 
the country had gone, and there I was all bv 
myself with nothing to eat tor breakfast, tea, 
or dinner. At first 1 thought they would be 
sure to come back, and I wailed and waited, 
getting thinner every day. But they never 
came, and then 1 found out what they had 
done — all gone, without saying a word to me, 
mind you — to me, who was their guest. 1 
was so weak and thin that I t)nly jwM 
managed to fly back here.” 

“ What have you got to say to this?” said 
the King, looking at the Emperor and 
magician very fiercely. 

“All I have to say,” said the Ihnpercrr, 
“ is, ‘ Good-bye, and many thanks.’ ” 

And before anyone knew what he was 
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SIJiAAD MAGAIWE.: 



‘I WAS SO WEAK AND THIN THAT I i»NLV JUST MANAGED TO FI.Y BACK HERF." 


about the Emperor had darted out of the 
palace and was running as hard as he could 
towards his ship. 

“ Stop him ! roared the King, and in’ the 
confusion the magician thought he might as 
well run off too. Both he and the Emperor* 
ran faster than they had ever run in all their 
lives before. ' It is wonderful how last you 
can run with a lot of hungry dragons at your 
back. 

But dragons tannot fly very fast — they are 
much too heavy for that — and so the Emperor 
and the magician got to the beach long 
before any of the dragons who were, trying 
to catch theft!. The baby dragons were still 
playing about very happily on me sands, and 
as the magician saw them a splendid id^ 
came into his head. ' 


Stop a mo- 
ment!” he panted, 
as the Emperor 
began to scramble 
into the boat 
that was waiting 
for them. “ I have 
just got time to 
put an end to our 
dragon friends for 
good and all. It 
is lucky I remembered to bring my anti- 
gianl mixture with me.'* 

There was an enormous pail of milk 
standing on the beach, all r^ady waiting fbr' 
the baby dragons* dinner, and in an instant 
the magician had taken from his pocket a 
small bottle filled with what looked like , 
water, and in another second he had emptied 
, the liquid into the milk, 

“What is the good of that?^* grumbled 
the Emperor, when the magician was safely 
beside him in the boat we are only j^t in 
time to get aw^y.** / ; ? , 

You^ Majesty,'* replied ;tbe magician, 
with, a satisfii^ smile, ^‘this is the "finest 
> dayV Wo^ I have ever dpne in my life. The 
wisest men of all ages have tried to solve the 
problem of how to get rid of dragons, and 



pvny THE DRAGONS DJSAPREARED, 
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"llK AND T HI'* FMPKKOU KAN PAS'I FK THAN TIIFY HAD FVI R 
K’lJN IN All 'inr-.lK LIV'FS HEFOKE,” 

have failed, every one of tliem. Luckily for 
us, we hap[icned to come uj)on all the baby 
dragons together just going to have their 
dinner, and that liquid whic'h 1 had the pre- 
sence of mind to put in their milk has the 
extraordinary effect of reducing every one 
who drinks only a dro]) of it to the size of a 
pin. Look ! tliey are drinking it now.” 

So they were, and as the P^mperor and the 
magician reached the ship they saw the baby 
dragons gradually getting smaller and smaller 
and tinier and tinier, till by and-by they could 
not see them at all. 

“ But they will grow again,” the P]mperor 
objected. 

‘‘Certainly,” said the magician ; “they will 
grow about another iiich and then they will 


stob* And they 
wtti bi^ no more 
hanni ul than 

It ■' 

th^ Empcior, 
A *tiore genially; 

dragon ' ihes, 

M||q/ good nariH* for 

other drag»ms — 
the^ones I hut arc 

^ the magician 

1 answered, “ we 

h)! 

them to die off. 
We can lundly 
do everything 
at once, you 
know. At any 
rate, we can be 
(]uite sure that 
the next generation of dragons will not him 
anybody.” 

“'That is something, to be sure,” agietal 
the ICmj)eror. “ Hut,” he added, looking at 
the magic ian tlioughtfully, “why did 3^011 not 
give that htuff tc) the King’s son wh(‘n he 
came worrying us and eating all the people ? ” 

“'Fhat is just it,” answered the magician, 
r(‘adily. “ ( Irown up dragons only eat people \ 
and I c ouldn’t ask anyliody to swallow the* 
licjuicl and the n walk into the dragon’s mouth, 
could I ? ” 

“ (krtainly not,” said the Emperor; “hut 
you might have done it yourself.” 

“ Nothing would have pleased me bcttei,” 
replied the wily magician, “ than such a noble 
death. But (loesn’t }a)ur IMajesty think I 
have done better as things hav(‘ turned out? ’ 

Well, the I’hnpcror could not say anything 
to that, and so thi'y sailed away l)ack again 
to their own country. And this is the tnu* 
hismry of how and why the dragons that 
u.scd to exist have all disajqieaied and only 
left the dragon-flies, to show ns that lhcri‘ 
ever really were such monsters. 
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Admiral Haihachi To^a m a Ymih, 

^ By tHE Rev. A. D. CAEEii, M.A. 


three years after mathematics, about which, 
the revolution which restored to converse with a fair amount 
the Mikados of Japan to their as in the ordinary conversation of everyday ^ 
former power a considerable life he seemed to have grea,t difficiilfy, and , 

number of youths' were sent to this must have lasted for some tim^ he 

Europe and America to learn left me, as shown by his letters to my wife. 
Western languages, customs, and manners. But it is rather of the youth himsOlf, than 

These were distributed over the different of him as a student, that I wish to sp^k. A$ 

countries, some at schools and other elemen- I said at the beginning of this article* he* with ^ 
tary training establishments, while others were many others, came to learn Western mantlets. : 
sent to private tutors. Of these last three or Whilst he was in my house I was ebn- 

four were sen to Cambridge, of whom one stantly urging my pupils and others to learn ’ 

was sent to me, another to a brother clergy- Eastern manners. He had, I thought then* 
man who is now a dig- and I think now, more 



nitary of the Church, 
and the other two, if 
there w^ere two, of which 
I have some doubts, to 
other private tutors. 
The youth sent to me 
was Haihachi Togo, 
known now to all the 
newspaper-reading folk 
in all the world. 

When Ibgo came to 
me he spoke but very 
little English, and two 
huge quartadictionarics, 
with which we con- 
versed, became a regular 
adjunct at the table at 
dinner and other meals. 
If a Word was used 
which he had not heard, 
or something he had 
not seen appeared on 
the table, I showed 
him the word in the 
English - Japanese dic- 
tionary, and he would 
look out the word in 
the other volume, where 
he would find a fuller 



TOGO, AT THE AGE OF TWENTY, 
With his signature in English and in Japanese. 
throm a P/wto. 6y thf, London SUtreoicopic Co. 




consideration for the ; 
feelings of his fellows 
than anyone I have 
ever had much to do 
with. On two occasions, 
which I remember 
vividly, he was certainly 
annoyed, but, at the 
.same time, he showjed ’ 
no resentment. Qne of 
my pupils had copied as 
w^ell as he could on a 
post-card some Japanese 
writing and sent it to 
liim, without having an 
idea of what it was sup- 
posed to mean. When 
the postman brought it 
Togo looked at it and 
at first was evidently 
puzzled, but after a time 
realized it was a hoax 
and threw it away witk... 
the one word, ‘^Silly/Kf: 
A small son of mine*; / 
whose only idea of Jap^] 
anese was that they were,, 
all wonderful acroba^* x 
was the other cause. 


description of the thing 
in question. 

His progress in English during 
the time he was with me was by 
no means great, but owing to his ill- 
ness, of which I shall have to speak 
later, his stay with me was only one 
of two or three month.s. In these 
months, however, few as they were, he 
imdb rapid strides in elementary 


\/ About thetimethatTogo ? 

lived with me there was^ 
as many will recollect, a pelebrated ; 
troupe of Japane.se jugglem^ inqlbding 
a, wonderful boy. 

;i^igb.t/* ^ to ■ 

Whether' be.kfiibw him. 
for the vexed ; tuf ^u^iceeded 

in explaining that jugglers and public 
entertainers belonged to a different 
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8iji|i;'''’'' ^ '■ '"' ' ' '''“’’ Owl'^ 

'Jiii' Ws ^giti!at'ai^p|i^)Ai<ii^ 

. his , The 

' e3i:^|^’Ve, 'OriC'^y, m 

eiJtiirfiC^g was amusing two 

of m/JMe one of them greeted me 
with shouts of Look, look, papa ! Look at 
my fly,}" On following her eyes I saw a 
little piece of paper moving about the room, 
and on further investigation I found, to my 
intense astonishment, that this little piece of 
paper, on which I eventually found written 
Ella’s Fly," was attached by a hair of. her 
own head to a fly. This Togo presently 
caught, and most deftly — so clever was he 
with his fingers — removed the hair from the 
fly, which flew away seemingly none the 
worse for its semi^captivity. 

As I hinted before, while with us he had 
a very serious attack in his eyes, which necessi- 
tated very stringent and painful measures to 
cure ; in fact, so harsh were the methods 
necessary that on more than one occasion 
my wife found out that he had had no sleep 
whatever during the night. His patience and 
^quiet endurance of all this suffering w-ere 
quite a revelation to 
us. Had I not had 
this personal acquaint- 
ance with the w'ay in 
which Japanese can 
endure and bear, I 
should almost have 
doubted the truth of 
many of the stories 
told of them during 
this present w^ar, 
wherea^ with the re- 
membrance of Togo 
so indelibly printed 

a my memory I could 
ieve them all. 

/When he was with 
me he had, so far as I 
could understand, no 
intention of becoming 
a sailor. One day I 
asked him what he was 
thinking of being, when 

be said he was going to be a sailor on dry 
l^nd, which after many questionings, to say 
pothing of references to the big dictionaries, 
we dikovered to - mean that he hdped to 



ADMIRAL TOGO AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
Protn a Phoh. by Ike Topical Preee Agency. 


tomy 
pMpil 

felt Wr 

family pmctitiofier#'fe}t‘''lt''|l^^^ lb. Wj *ne 
it would be cruel to Ikeep lift 
so I wrote to the Embassy|i who renipved him 
to Portsmouth, or its neighhoijlrbOod» fnmi 
where he went to join the ' Pyorti0St^j^i 

During his stay at Portsmouth be vvrute 
my wife a few short letters, which, in lus 
ignorance of English, were most fuimily 
expressed and even addressed. T have no 
doubt these letters are most caroiully pn'- 
served somewhere, but I cannot lay rny banil 
on them. One senieiK'e 1 can cpiole as 
a specimen of many others of the saint? 
kind. Writing of his progri‘ss in English, In? 
says : 1 shall be ('onversation to undtTsland 

when next we meet.'’ 

Wlicn he was with me ho always wamt to 
the church where I was olTfieiating, as lu* 
liked to hear tht‘ singing ami to follow the 
service with a Prayer Book, but I was ilis 
tinctly given to understand that no ptOHC 
lytixing was to be attempted* 

I know that my 
admiration for my 
Japanese pupil wuh 
very much what was 
experienced by tfie 
other tutors m (am 
bridge w^ho had u* 
ceived 

Students into their 
houses for their pupils 
I'he two tutors that 1 
knew both s»fK)ke ot 
them in the highest 
terms. 

I shall ever have 
the most pleasing 
r e c o 1 1 e (' 1 i o n s o I 
the kindness, the 
thoughtfulness, and, 
above all, the rnar 
vellous patience of 
Haihaclii logo. Little 
indeed did 1 think 
then that I had under my eaie one who 
was destined to make history that all the 
world would read, not only luw, but in 
distant ages. 
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^ — ; THK POWER OF AN ELECTRIC WIRE. 

. . r “It will be noticed that the blade of the chisel 

. reprofluced here, which, by the way, is over an 

eijjhth of an inch in thickness, has a hole clean 
through it, caused in a rather extraordinary manner. 
The owner was wt)rking in a l)uilding lighted by 
electricity, and whilst cutting through part of the 
woodwoik suddenly came upon a live electric wire, 
which fused up on contact with the blade and drillecl 




A DARIN (J FEAT. 

“ These photos. , taken while in Ii eland, are both 
of Blarney Castle, one showing the height of the 
castle and the other the lop of the highest part. After 
we had all kissed the Blarney .Stone my friend 
thought he would do something more daring, so he 
took off his coat and got on the top of the wall ju'.t 
over the Blarney Stone and stood on his hands with 
his legs straight up in the air. His wife was terrified, 
and held him all the lime while we got the snap shot. 
I don’t know the height of the castle top from the 
ground, but I.slumld think it must be close on a 
hundred and fifty feet, and the wall was only about 
six inches wide. The black cross at the top of the 
second photo, shows where mv fiiend accomplished 
this remarkable feat of daring.^’ — Mr. A. Bhanto, 
Herne Hill Road, S.E. 




a hole through it, also leaving a particle of the wire 
embedded therein, ^'he man had his hand badly 
scorchtd, and naiiowly escaped losing his life.” — 
Mr. |. A. Honeyhone, 50, Alsen Road, Holloway, N. 



“ DOUBLE-FACED.” 

“ The remarkable thing about the above por- 
trait is that it contains two distinct and entirely 
opposite expressions. By covering the shaded side 
of the face a most cheerful look from the subject is 
obtained, but on covering up the lighted side a most 
decided scowl is the result.” Mr. f. G. Ancell, 71, 
High Street, Saodown, Isle of Wight. 




CURIOSITIES. 
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li'ftttentiott de eliEeiiii tni attirde «nr le fait 
qa« MM. lea dtrangers sont prids do a^assurer qua Icut^ 
chauaaurea aont blen tranamiaes k la cordonnerie ct non 
pas ferrdes par les portiers qui las abimeot et demandant 
tout aussi cher. Le mieux eat de les apporter soi mdme. 


IPpr^ Pay atietition to this Visitors are kindly 
invitcQ to brought your boots self to the achoemaker, then 
they are frequently nagled by the Portier and that is very 
dammogoable for boots and hosts tlie same price. 

“ENGLISH AS SHE IS - 
“ Some time agf) you puldisbed an article on the 
curious English of certain Japanese advertisements. 
It is, however, unnecessary to go so far afield to find 
excellent examples of the sjimc kind of thing. The 
card reproduced was given to me by a Zermatt cobbler, 
who was under the impression that he could speak 
and write fijur languages. 1 hope you will give 
readers of 'l ine S'l'kANi) the opportunity of seeing to 
what extent he was mistaken.’ -- Miss Alan Custance 
Baker, 14, (Juai des h'aux Vives, Genev^a. 

OSTRICH -RACJ NO. 

“'Fho idea of a l»ird being used for hauling a 
carriage is decidedly m^vel, but, as the accom- 
panying photograph .shovNs, the ostrich can be 



rufiling ol the child's slei ve had lonned ^he pi ilect 
face of a bearded man.” Mr. h'. G. Ingram, 84, 
Rupert Street, Nechells, Hiimingham. 



A REMARK MU K 
linSlNESS C Akl» 
send \'ou a 
curiosity in tlu' slnipe 
ol a businesH ^.tid 
which I obtanud in 
July during iun h.ivrls 
inC'anatlu. In ijnebec 
the (‘otlage wlm h toi 
mmly was i m i a ml 
Montcalm’s In ud 
(j nailers is nou * u 
pied by a baiber, 
whose professional 
caid, eouehed in 
synonymmis teims, 
is ea^M'ilv 'nought idtar 
by lomists In nld 
instoiic (Juebis' 

Miss E. \*e;nvv».od, 
c/(» Ml. |. lb Hall, 
I o(), b i n tl ( n h a 1 1 
Sinai, 


employed for thi.s purpo.se. The bird shown 
in the picture runs so rapidly that he will haul 
the ‘sulky’ and its driver a mile in less I ha 
three minutes, and has actually beaten 
ting horses in a lace. 'Phe ostrich was 
rai.sed in the United Slatc.s, and is one of 
several which have been trained in this \\a 
He is guided hy a peculiar bil, which 
fiislened into his bill and attached li^ rci 
which aie grasped by the driver.” Mr. 1 ). 
Allen Willey, Baltimore. 

PTTZZLK— FIND THE FACE. 

“ I took the photograph of a child shown 
at the top of this page, and, greatly to my 
astonishment, I noticed afterwards that the 



i^orct«oN or 


Ccuucaltaral Absciaioa and Craniiogicsl Ttipiis, 

TOHSORIAL ARTIST, PHYSIOGNOMICAL HAIR ORISSSR, fACIAl OPERATOR, 

eranium Manipulator and ',S 

Cappillary Abridger, *c., Ac. 
GEinilAL MOHTCALKS’ OLD EEADQUABTEBS. 

Cor. St. LouIh & Gfirdeii, 

Private Parlor for Ladien 4* Children's Hmr C^ltUg *41^ 
Saxtrokaaca cutsi Onurdlaxi Staraat. 
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THE STEAHJDj magazine. , „ 



‘ UAk-AXaaiUL SMIFSOV ARO his FIAOSIIP "WBR rOHK" 
vrming mU •ntli*»ty on IhO BAU. BOARINQ DKNSUORS TXPBWBlm 

DRAWING BY TYPEWRITER, 

The accompanying illustration depicts an interest- singularly 
ing and skilful piece of work, done entirely on a (he phf)to 

Ii)ensmore typewriter bya patriotic enthusiast about the the hat ^ 

time of the Spanish- American War. Special attention 
is due to the striking likeness of Admiral Sampson. 

PEEI. YOUR FRUIT 1 

“ Man); readers of The Strand will have noticed, 
when eating an apple, pear, or orange, little black 
specks on the skin thereof. The following is one 
of these, turned over, photographed, and highly 
magnified. The three eggs fell out wlien turning 
the insect over, but they could not be detected with 
the naked eye. The publication of this photograph 
should cause people who generally cat fruit with the 
skin on to peel it m the future.” — Mr. K. II. Bradley, 

Wellington Foundry, Newark-on-Trent. 


, A geJJtleman th^.' 
cently 

a gabl fi?r 

sZ/ \\ was .allbwed as aji,; 

y ^ * * tt n.c 0 n V I c t ^ 4 

prisoner ** to keep 
his own clothes. 
He was nevfeirthefess 
stripped twice and , 
s^rched four times. 
His fountain pen, 
which was simply 
standing upright in 
his watch - pocket, 
was entirely oyer^ 
looked, and for tlie 

1 first day or two 

Sfapten - “ - - f ~ ii /t I forgotten by himself. 

When discovered he 
’ at once proceeded 

- '-i * *“ ~ diary with 

it, and for lack of 
manuscript paper 
r. . began on the outer 

JlH: •=" j margin of the crown 

inside, 

and wrote round 
Rs TxpBwum and round. The 

result, which is, 
singularly enough, less distinct in the hat than in 
the photo., looked like an ornament, and though 
the nat was itself in the hands of two or three 


I ■ r.;: 




/watd<^^; ' 81%’^ whe^ the-''-dkty'' was Well 
begun, nothing was said arid the writing presum*' 
ably escaped notice. We withhold the names of the 
owner and the gaol for obvious reasons. 




r ^ 1 '>') Y i*'' ■ I f ' fj ; it.'. ' ‘ 
-V. 4M.J' : -y^'. V • 1)/ '; 


''■■■■ ;i,:v' '■' 



'j./i' '■' ;‘)H ! ' ,; ‘.'.f ,. ■ ',"'{;■ 

*.sVV - , r '■<*'' :• "!>\~^'^ ”, . 'i- ' 

'ill S:, . . 'j. 
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ikit th^j 

jltJjf tktti/-<»»ife of 
bi rttiiupilly be 
k'.' pntUml. 1 
J6«3b Itt'ckrd In 


COLOURED MUSIC. 

“ I send you the photograph of a piece of music 
composed by myself in a rather novel manner. The 
stave is made of black wool, the notes of gun-wads 
of different colours ; the sharps and flats arc denoted 
by a piece being cut out of (uie side of the notes that 
are to be made sharp ; the sign for the treble or bass 
clef is a piece of black glazed paper cut to shape. 
The different colours of the notes give the duration of 
the sounds.” — Mr. J. Wayinan, Cottcnham, Cam- 
bridge, — 

NOT A PAINTED FISTL 
**The accompanying pliolograph is that of a very 
curious fish recently caught on the coast of the 
Arabian Sea by one of tlie local fishermen, who 
prized it as a quaint and rnre specimen «xnd had to be 
liberally remunerated be- 

n fore he would fiart with it. 
If I knew the secret of 
‘ photography in natural 
colours,’ I could have 
given the readers of The 
S iRANH Maoazink a 
more correct idea of this 
prixligy in all its motley 
beauty, which, unfortu- 
nately, the ordinary photo- 
graphic picture can but 
poorly translate. 7'he longi- 
tudinal stripes and the ring- 
let close to the eye, apj^car- 
ing white in the repro- 
duction, were, in fact, of 
a brilliant blue colour, 
and wonderfully resembled, 
even in their rough regu- 


come of 

the deep, Who 
attracted by 

muat add thid! ‘the „ , 

relish what it thade Jup hcWauty ; 
or, to l>e moi:e dsep&iti it smdM a 
dinner as it fetid eri^Whlle cfmnned 
the eye.” — Mr. T, iSiwankiban, 
“ Put nan Para mb/’ Talaii Telfechci r)% 
Malaljar, India, 

NATURE’S CARVIMtSl. 

‘^This cunous piece of wcvul is 
from a tree that grow near tbwnd 
F<^rks, H.C., on the nouh fmU <»f 
the Kettle Kiver. !t was btoiight 
with a bundle of pitch pine Into 
a mining camp there, and this * freak face’ a us 
discovered by Don Hillyer. The picture is un 
exact photo- 


graph 
wood, 
1 ine 
been 
upon 




of the 
lujt a 
having 
t raced 
it that 
was not en- 
graved there by 
Nature’s own 
hand. The 
gnarl is now 
owned by 
Mr. Herman 
1 1 i 1 1 y e r , of 
this city, and 
will be lent 
to the city 
museum to be 
displayed at 
the Lewis and 
Clark Expo- 
sition, w'hereilis 
sure to attract a 
great deal of 
attention.”' - 
Mr. David W. 

Ilazcn, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

AN EXCELLENT OPTICAL ILLUBION, 

“ If the thumb is placed so as to cpViU* the head of 
the leading mule in this photograph there appear 
three mules facing the cart.” — Mr. |\ A* HUlhousc,, 
Busby, Scotland. , 


larity and symmetry, thick 
paihi* brush daubs. All who 
saw it (iriclotling myself) took 
it at first for an ordinary fish 
painted over, the lines seem- 
ing:' distinctly drawn in 
reSef on the scaly coat of 
br€^wniidi-gr 5 ^y>, which termi- 
nates with iuifefeodic abrupt- 
ness at the i!obt'of die snow- 
white tail. T6 add tp the 
novelty of the thing, Jijatare 
had favoured it alsd With h 
sharp-pointed, fang-like hone 
protruding from one extrettaity 
of the gill on cither side-^ 
intended probably as a 
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THE MOST 
CURIOUS CHE<JUK 

EVER DRAWN. 

*“Walt^ McDou- 
Rail, the American 
humorist and car- 
toonist, recently drew 
a cheque on a clam 
shell. The cheque 
was duly presented 
and honoured by the 
bank, the officials of 
which probably 
thought it worth 
twice its face value 
as a curiosity, I'hc 
odd chet^ue was 
placed on exhibition 
in the bank and at- 



HOW SWALLOWS 
GET LOST AT SKA. 

^*The swallow 
shown in my photo- 
graph had been fly- 
ing alx)ut on Messrs. 
P. Henderson's ss. 
Martaban for about 
three days, arttl was 
nearly dying of thirst 
owing to there being 
no fresh water about. 
It pitched on the 
rail by the smoking- 
room, and a passen- 
ger look it a saucer of 
water. It promptly 
began to drink, and 



remained within a few inches of him for about 
five minutes.” — Lieutenant A. D. Day, Shwebo 
Battalion, Eurma Military Police. 


A C HARMING •JAPANESE CUSTOM. 



“This sketch depicts a scene winch is very 
common in nearly all the villages and towns of Jajian 
since the outbreak of war with Russia. A^ female 
relatitm of a soldier or sailor at the front goes 
about the streets with a strip of flannel or* cotton, 

i n VI ting passe rs - 1 ^y 


NOT A HUMAN 
FREAK. 

“ T'his ft mu sing 
photograph i.s one 
of myself seated in 
an elevated chair in 
a harhei’s shop in 
Texas, and a nigger 
jiolishing my 
lioots. The remark- 
able blending of 
the two figures was 
the result of a 
photographic acci- 
dent.’” -Mr. IT. C. 
Robinson, 72, 
C'h ester Road, 
Southport. 



to put a stitch in 
each dot marked, 
at the same time 
asking them to cx- 
Iiress a wish for 
the .safe return 
of her loved one. 
When all the 
.stitches have been 
put in, the strip 
IS forwarded to 
the soldier or 
.sailor before men- 
tioned, and is 
worn by him as 
a talisman on 
going into battle,” 
— A Japanese 
Friend. 



“THE INDIANS SPRANG UPON ME WITH THE AGIUTE OF PANTHERS.” 

(See pefge ^ 3 .) 
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LAFAYETTE. 


AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 


By Max Pemberton. 


CHAPTER X. 



OLD KAYOULA. 

JT was very dark in the woods, 
and I kept the path with 
difficulty. Old times spent in 
the West had made a bit of a 
pioneer of me, and I knew the 
forest sounds and could answer 
them when the need arose. A good horse 
carried me bravely through the tangled 
brushwood and heavy crops of new-grown 
grass. There were the straight poles of the 
silver birches, ripe blossom of May, sweet- 
scented lilac for my sentinels. I listened 
with the trained ear of a woodlander, and 
often paused to be sure of the stars, which 
must be my compass. 

Who would be with General T^jffayette 
first — Zaida Kay, his friend, or the 
little Quaker girl, inspired Heaven knows 
by what page of an old French romance 
to ride to the help of this fine gentleman 
of France? And would our warning, if 
we could deliver it, reach him in time to 
save two thousand honest Americans from 


the bayonets of Clinton’s (Grenadiers ? Fate 
alone ^could answer that riddle. But my 
heart warmed at the prospect of meeting my 
dear friend once more ; and I thought of all 
the hundred things I had to speak of, the 
news to tell and hear, and the hopes to 
share. It may be that I fell into a reverie 
of old France, dwelling upon her splendid 
cities, her gay Court, and many a pair of 
dark eyes I had looked* into there. I cannot 
tell you, for, however it was, my boasts of a 
woodlandeFs ear came luome to roost soon 
enough, and I was down on the grass and 
half-a-dozen painted Indians atop of me 
before a man could have cried Whist ! ” or 
as much as clapped a hand to his holsters. 

They had me, sure enough, those great 
lithe arms, in which I could but struggle as 
a fretful child ; and) for a truth, I thought 
it was all up with Zaida Kay, and that one 
of the shining hatchets would find what 


brains I had without so much as a Wijfd or 
question put to me. Such had Imcn their 
cunning that 1 had not even heaid a t\ug 
snap, nor seen a blade of grass rustle, liclore 
the Indians sprang upt>n me with the agihly 
of panthers, one clapping a hand over my 
mouth, another (Pitching my bridle-rein, a 
third lifting me from the horse as thougli 
1 had been a baby and no more concern to 
them. Down upon the grass they held me 
flat, an axe at my temples and their hoi 
breath blowing upon my astonished cyt’^. 
A movement would have cost me my liti^ ^ 
1 lay as still as a mouse and wailed for them 
to kill me. 

We were in a little clearing of the woods, 
with lilac and laburnum all about us, anti 
new green grass for a May-day car|)ct* 1 
counted ten Indians dani’ing about me, and 
1 doubted not that othets wen* hidden in llu> 
bracken. Why they did not make m caul 
of it 1 know not to this day, but such my 
destiny was to be; and suddenly, at the 
bidding of an imjmlse I (’an in no way 
aeeount for, I uttered a word which no 
sorcerer’s magie c imld have l>ettered. 

‘‘ Kayoula,” I gasped; ‘‘old Kayoula,” 

Now “old Kayoula” had been the name 
which the Oneida Indians had given the 
Manjuis de Lafayette wdien he visited them 
last winter. He had mentioned it often in 
his letters, and had spoken of the great love 
they bore toward him -both the Oneidas and 
the 1 uscaroras. Being sure that any Indians 
posted in the woods by the Schuylkill River 
must be the friends of the American cause, I 
understood that 1 had but to make my buii- 
ness known to them to win their goodwill 
upon the instant. And so it befell. Hardly 
was the magic out of my mouth ttet they all 
jumped.up together, and, raising tndr handi 
in in the attitude of men who prayed^t 

they sl^iouted, ‘ Kayoula ! Kayoula ! ” At the 
same ’ moment a Yankee scout, bearded and 
brown as a berry, came running out of the 
thicket and asked in a tempest of rage what 
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the noise meant and who the fool was who, 
made it. ' ‘ 

“Why, it;s old Joe Starling!'’ cried I 
“And how in thunder did you get here?’’ 
I asked him, for I bad last seen him at 
Reading, where he had found an escort for 
the Valley Siorge supplies. For a moment 
he looked as astonished a man as ever was ; 
then he slapped me on the shoulder and said 
in a whisper, which was comical to hear : — 

“ I reckon I floated ! You’ll be from 
Philadelphia, ain’t you ? Waal, the woods is 
full of bearskins, and the less of Zaida Kay 
that’s above the mealies the better. Cuss 
those grinning paint“])ots. They’d murder 
their mothers for old Kayoula, if he asked 
them. Whist! whist! white man coming!” 
he cried them, with a sudden gesture of 


that he had been , tidings. 

“Old Fireworks isn’t 

white squaws all the time, P reckon; ana; 
that’s what I told them Valley Forge. 

‘ He’ll chew venom and march 6ut now that 
Clinton tops him,’ I said, and here he is by 
your showing. Waal, boy, if we get through, 
our star’s shining, and that’s white Euan’s, 
truth. The woods are full of them. You 
could eat bearskin if your fancy’s that way.*’ , 
“ Not while there’s good beef,” said 1 y 
and I added upon it, “Full or ehvpty, 
weVc going by them, Joe. The man’s my ^ 
friend, and I don’t leave him in the ditch 
while, there’s a s]wle to dig him out. A mere 
lad,” I said, “ with a girl-wife at tome; We 
can spare a few before we let nim down. 
Give me three of those red demons, and Pll, 



** ‘ vvHisr ! whist! white man coming ! ’ hb: ckiho." 


alarm, at which they all fell flat upon the 
grass and w<^re hidden in a twinkle. We two 
remained together in the glade and I had 
caught my horse again. 

“ My road’s to Barren Hill,” I said, quickly. 
“Old Kayoula has got to be informed that 
the bearskins are moving. Why, there’ll be 
Grant anti Clinton abroad just now with five 
thousand%en. If they catch the Marquis, I 
wouldn’t be the one to carry the news to 
General Washington to-morrow. We must 
get the message through, Joe, and lose no 
time about it.” 

“That's so,” said he — and I perceived 


answer for the meat and the message. The 
clock’s galloping, and that’s what we should 
be.” , 

I turned to mount my horse, never doubt- 
ing that he would answer me as I wished, 
but hardly had I set a foot in the stirrup 
when there came a low whistling from the 
grass behind iis, and instantly he caught my 
arm and dragged me back. ! 

“The English!” he cried, and he ducked 
down and began to cfeep toward the thicker 
undergrowth. 

Here, then, was a pretty place to be in. If 
I followed him and lay low, good-bye to the 
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warning wWch ^a>ie General Lafayette, 
If I made a iv^he wonld 

shoot me as I: %ent Perplexed beyond 
bearing, 1 did y^hat none but a fool would 
have done^ and just stood there scratching 
my head and asking myself what next. 
It niay be that indecision saved my life. 
I tmnnot be sure of it The Grenadiers, 
it appears, beat the brushwood and did 
not advance in the open. I stood out on 
the sward, and before they perceived me 
they had trodden upon a redskin, and he 
leaped up, axe in hand, to begin the drollest 
battle that ever was fought in all that great 
and memorable war. 

Let there be no misunderstanding about 
the manner of this. Here, upon the one 
side, you had a regiment of Grenadiers just 
marched out of a city where they had been 
living kings’ lives for two months or more 
- — drinking, dicing, dancing with the girls. 
These lads, plucky enough in a common 
way, believed that they would find American 
soldiers in the woods and meet them man to 
man as soldiers should. Some of them had 
never seen an Oneida Indian in all their days. 
What must they think, then, when, beating 
the undergrowth as hunters beat It for game, 
up springs a painted demon, all red ochre and 
feathers, and shrieks out a war -song that 
would have scared the ?oj)c? Whrft could 
they think of it? I ask - and 1 answer myself 
that they didn’t stop to tliink. Perhaps they 
set It down to the sttxmg drink they had 
taken in I^hiladelf)hia. I heard a sergeant , 
shouting to them that the figures were alive ; 
but no sooner had he said it than he turned 
and ran like a lad ; and as he ran he bawled 
to those behind him that the top was off the 
pit and the ould divil himself let loose. As 
for tlfe Oneidas, take it from me or not as 
you willj but when they saw the bearskins 
dodging behind the trees they believed that 
some new kind of wild beast had been let 
loose upon them, and they leaped backwards 
in as abject a stale of terror as ever I 
beheld. Pell-mell, headlong, one atop of 
the oth^r, they fled through the woods, away 
toward the west and a known enemy. 1 was 
left alone in the glade, for old scout Joe 
had long since disappeared ; and while I 
could long hear the wild shouts from both 
parties — ^tbe English dashing for Philadelphia, 
the Indians for any port quit of devils — these 
too died away at last, and the sweet silence 
of the woods came back unbroken. 

“And now,” said I, “with all speed to 
Barren Hill.” 

For I remembered my mission and M. de 


: to my 

/’.horse w<)o<l, and 

the tvhite mo full and 

glorious in be^irkphing : 

'cHA^rli'M' ■ 

BARREN ! 

The path through, the thiok4, W^'noi easy 
to find, and I lost it more tbmi oheo when^ 
the moonlight played me false. But for this 
mishap fortune had no mor 0 tricks in store 
for me. I'hricc 1 rode by slriltgfelers ftt>m 
the British forces, but managed to tie quit of 
them. A young cavalry officer who stopjKicl 
me, as bold and handsome an English lad 
as it has been my pleasure to meet, look to 
my plausible tale so kindly that 1 felt almost 
ashamed to tell it. “You honj||| fannms,’' 
said he, “are the very men lOng George 
lov(‘s. Here’s a guinea to drink my lumlth 
at the first inn you pass by. Fore Gad,” »avs 
he, “ we have a pri‘tty grudge against Grant 
for bringing us here at lliis time of night.” 

1 put it to him that he would bo at Sir 
William Howe’s party to meet the Manpiis 
de Lafayette in iions to-morrow night; and 
at that he laughed and protested that he hu^l^/ 
no stomach for it. 

“We’ll put him in a cage and show him ‘ 
at a guinea a p(u.*j),” says lie ; “if the foUtl.w 
is a bit of a milliner, lufil make his fort\mt% 
Faith, sir, I was to havi^ Ix'cn at the South 
Stieet ball as A[)ollo tonight — a golden 
Ciqiid with tlic nattiest pair of wings that 
ever carried roiigi* to Adnus. . I made cm 
from an ol<l pair of mos(juito curtains, got m 
(‘arolina. T.afayette may be able to cut out 
the sleeves. Egad, it s the sleeves that beat 
me and what the women call the overlay.” 

1 told him that he would leam it all in 
good lime, jierhaps make a gown for his 
mother when the war was over. Why should I 
have laughed at him more than at the Olhr?rs ? 
Did not Major Andr6 tell the world after 
wards that he had learned to be a dreslmaki r 
during that winter in Philadelphia? And 
this poor boy did no more thttn imitate his 
betters. When 1 left him it was with a 
promise to “keep a weath^ open for the 
Yankee outposts ” ; “ and be sure,” said I ti> 
myself, “ that's just what I vill do.” Half 
hour afterwards, at the dawn of a lovdy 
Summer's d^y, I rbde out of the wood at last; 
and the very first man I met < »enerW 
I^afayette himsidf, and witli him the little 
Quaker girl who had gone on to warn him 
last night. 

“Thank Heaven for this,” I cried, lcai)ing 
from my horse; “and, man,” says 1 , “my 
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heart is too full to speak all that the heart 
would say.” 

I found him but little changed, though 
his figure had somewhat filled out and his 
General’s uniform gave him a manly air above 
his years. His greeting to me, even then, in 
a moment oP: peril which no words could 
overstate, was that of brother to brother, 
jiarted awhile and now comfe together to bear 
witness to the truth of their affection. He 
embraced me tenderly and told me how 
often he had regretted the mischance which 
hej)arated us. 

“ But we have had our duty to do and 
must not complain,” says he ; “ and, Zaida, if 
this news be true and Clinton has trapped 
me, 1 could find the heart to say that I wish 
the dragoons had taken me at St. Jean de 


the English for a crossing called Swede's 
Ford, all were lost indeed. Trapped in that 
hole, his two thousand men must perish to 
a man. And I, should I insult him by 
telling him so? By no means, for his 
clever head had taken it all in as surely 
as General Washington himself might have 
done. * 

“ The first step is the only step,” I said, 
quickly. ‘‘ How far is Clinton off, and by 
what road is he coming ? ” 

“"J'he scouts are out to tell us,” he 
rejoined ; “ wc shall know before the clock 
strikes again. You have ridden far, old 
Zaida. Come and warm yourself with a dish 
of tea and help me to think - for never have 
1 needed your help more surely.” 

We took the tea in the porch of the 
old church, 



which he had 
made his head- 
quarters. 1 was 
glad to drink 
warm drink ; but 
the anxious faces 
all about me, 
the ragged 
clothes of my 
brave country- 
men, the smiling 
face of M. de 
Lafayette and 
the lie it covered 
so surely* —these 
were a poor 
breakfast enough, 
even though a 
man got it with 
an old friend’s 
voice ringing in 
his ears afid the 


“we took 1 UK 'll - a in the tokcii ok 'ih 

Luz. Oh, think of it, old friend ; two 
thousand of our best men ambushed here, 
and none knows if a man of us will get out 
alive. To no other would I say it, but you 
have ever shared my most secret thoughts. 
We are lost, Zaida ; lost for all that the 
courage and skill of men can do.” 

What could I say to this ? My soldier’s 
eye had already approved the position he had 
taken up. His men were bivouateked upon a 
bare hill. A ridge of rock ^lay before them, 
and upon that the ^un$ hid been placed. 
I'he river ran upon his right, deep and with- 
out a ford, so far as I knew.v A wood and 
some old stone houses sheltered him upon 
the left band. If he cquld nU race against 


oi.i> curKcu." prettiest sprig of 

a Quaker girl to 
fill his cup and chide him for spilling it. 
The General left us for a time, and that 
Jessie and I spoke of him when his back was 
turned goes without telling. Pew found any 
other subject when the Marquis was near by. 

“ He's barely twenty-one, Jessie,” said I ; 
“ and what man of fifty could carry himself 
in a better way ? You'll have to be up and 
off presently, my girl, for this is not a morn- 
ing for the ladies to be abroad. Take my 
advice and ride away to Valley Forge. 
You've a clever tongue and can answer the 
English questions, I'll be bound. iTell them 
that General Lafayette is at breakfak and 
will be very pleased to see them if they have 
a mind to visit him. I shall not forget to 
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speak to General Washington about this, 
.There’s been no braver thing done since the 
war broke out,” 

The vixen laughed at this (for vixen she 
was), and not a glass bead did she care, I am 
sure, whether General Washington heard of 
it or not. 

‘‘Fcame because I had to, and I hate the 
little gold soldier man who laughed at me,” 
says she. And then she asked, “ What 
American girl would not have been glad to 
do it, Mr. Kay? Suppose that 1 was his 
chi Id- wife over in France, should 1 not expect 
American girls to help me ? Oh, there was 
fun on the road, too ; and one great man 
with an animal on his head, he called me a 
snillling ranter, ‘ and,’ says he, ‘ I’ll come to 
your meetings, lad, and dance the fandango 
too, if you’ll bring the pretty girls with you.’ 
I’m sure that none of them thought of 
General Lafayette when they spoke to me. I 
looked so innocent.” 

“ It’s a way your sex has got,” 1 rejoined ; 
‘‘daisies could not match them for whiteness 
— but mind the thorns when you’d pluck 
them. And I’ll take leave to tell you that 
the tea’s boiling and you are sjiilling it on 
my fingers, miss. Now, do you ride to 
Valley Forge or do you not ? ” 

“ I would not leave General Lafayette for 
a golden crown,” says she ; and whMe, for 
spilling the hot tea upon my fingers, I could 
have boxed her ears willingly, this re]3ly left 
me wishful to be alone upon the road with 
her once more. 

“ I’ll keep your secTet, ’ saiil I, teasing her; 
“and here’s the General coming back for a 
little of that same tea you’re so free with. Be 
seriems, Jessie, for an older man might wear a 
sadder face, and less wisely.” 

“ WTiy,” says she, “you are a pair of boys 
together ” — and this was true enough, though 
the war had seemed to make a sober man of 
me, A pair of lads together indeed we were 
upon a day which should write history for 
England and America, though you would 
never have guessed it by the General’s 
smiling face. 

“I must apologize for trespassing,” said 
he, taking the cup from her hands. “ It 
may be a very long time before I drink 
tea ^ain, Miss Fena The memories 
of this will be as sweet as — no, I will 
not say sugar, for 1 never use it But 
will be sweet enough/* he added, gallantly, 
“and just the half of a minute to drink it” 

He sat beside us upon a great boulder of 
stone, and I had no two opinions about his 
, mood. ' 


“The riders are in, then ? ” I asked him. 

“There is but one to come,” saul he, 

“ Do they speak of l>earskins. General ? ” 

“Of nothing else, Zaida. We are unite 
surrounded. Miss Fenn hete will do wisely, 
I think, to get a cloak from one of the 
cottages. At least they w4b ihe 

women.” 

He looked at ^ her meaningly ; but she 
shook her vixenish head and would not hear 
of it 

“I’m off by Matson’s Fiu‘d,” says she. 
“ No English soldier will follow thc'tc. I 
heard them ])lan it all in [Philadelphia ; hut 
no one spoke of Matson’s Ford. \’ou‘d go 
that way yourself, General, if you wc‘ic as 
wise as 1 am.” 

He regarded her with astonishment ; then 
turned to me no less amazed. 

“She speaks of something new',” he 
said, rapidly, in l^'renc h. “I'hcre is great 
danger, inulouhtixlly. 'The English are in 
the wocxls — Grant and Glinton with t\vi‘ 
thousand, as they told ns. ] do not bclie\e 
anyone will get away alive. What is this 
Matson’s Ford ? \Vliy have I not heard 
of it ? ” 

I stood to my feet and questioned the 
girl sharply. 

“ It’s a matter of life or death,” said t, 
very solemnly; “and the woods are full of 
Englishmen. If wo I'an get out by this 
Matson’s Ford, wcj’ll have the laugh of 
Clinton yet. Let it be ye.s or no, my gill, 
Can troops pass or can they not ?” 

“My brother goes every day,” said she, as 
cool as any Indian; “the road lies ovei 
there, at the back of the thicket. J will 
show (jeneral Lafayette whc’re, if he wishes 
it ! ” 

I’he Marquis, growm serious in an instant, 
answered her by a gesture of ihe hand which 
said, “Take me to the place.” Together the 
three of us strode tow^ard the wood, and in 
five minutes w'e had come u|Knt the road 
spoke of. But a w^aggon track, the trucks of 
a waggon were new upon it ; and where a 
waggon may go, there, surely, hiay troops 
follow. So much at least General I.afayette 
told himself while he stood there and debated 
a resolution which might save two thousand 
lives or lose them. 

‘ “ I trust this child/' says he to me it| 
French. 

“With reason,” said 1 ; “she risked mortii 
than life to come to you.” 

“ There is no other way, Zaida* This un- 
known road, or yonder on the gnus I Which 
shall it be?” 
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shallow water/^- ,,/- ;,./: ';' ^ ;‘' 

He pressed, 'my hand/uport it, arid ' wi!i^,V >td';'the''' ,liapd,'^ 

about to speak; , tp the girl again, when twi^i;'Vand waited for the 
or three of hi3 pflScerf cam^ dji ipt ' good^ W for America i atP 

’ ’ ’ ■ ' '' '* ;\ ^ '''; tiler 

were’:''.iio,t’/a!soid ' ■ 
be the'lak/'" , 

Atnid the trees : 
1, cdtald perceive ‘ 
the red coats herej ' 
and there. With ' 
the sun .nashiiig/ 
'upon,'t^fr,;;|)right-; 
accbuireinents, 
and their bayonets ; , 
already fixebP^ij 
The musket I, 
snatched up from* ' 
a bivouac came 
heavily to my . 
hands as I raised 
it to fire upon a 
^ fellow- creature 
p aye, and upon one 
I would still have 
called brother, 
but duty spoke ; 
loudly and must 

*“THE KOAlJ, SAMJ I, ‘and IIKAVKN sKND SlIAt LOW VVA TKK. bC hcard. I pullcd 

‘ ^ trigger and a 

as crazy a state as honest men could i)e, and monstrous, red- faced man, creeping up be- 
cried out all together that the F.nglish wcjc tween the oaks, reeled back and sank from 
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as crazy a state as honest men could i)e, and 
cried out all together that the F.nglish weje 


upon us. No sooner was it said than we 
heard the crack of rifles in the woods, and 
understood that the pickets were firing. Nuw 
could a man believe that a true soldier led 
him. Calm as in his own splendid house in 
Paris, greatly dignified in his bearing, the 
Marquis addressed these frightened gentle- 
men and won them to him. 

** The bravest men among us will stand to 
the guns,^', said he, 1 name you. Captain 
Fennimore, first among them. Our comrade 
Allentpn here will help me to throw out false 
heads of columns ; I think that Mr. Kay can 
be of sery|ce there. The others will march 
by this road to Mafson’s Ford. I beg leave 
to introduce you to Lieutenant Fenn, who 
knows tbp way and will help our men to 
keep it iffot a, moment is to be lost, gentle- 
men, if yoit , At once," 

His ihanner, his winning smile alike com- 
pelled them. They isalutod and ran tp their 
posts. For my part, I understood his plan, 
almost before he had done , speaking, A 
score of men were to enter the woods to 
deceive the British while pur troops escaped 
by MatspiVs Ford, Upon me it lay to see 


my sight ; and, boy that I was, I thought 
upon liis slariiig eyes, now looking upward 
to the skies whither the spirit had fled, 

I remember a great hope that he had 
suffered no pain in his death. There were , 
bullets beginning to sing about me by this 
time, and I think that they put self- 
accusation from me and fired my blood,!' 
with devilish desires. 1 had a lust to kill — I . 
knew not why. Loading my piece as quickly 
as powder-horn and wads would let me^ 1, 
fired again and cursed the bullet because it ’ 
went astray. Thus the madness of battle ’ 
goes. ^ ’ ! ' / ' 

So there knelt I, by a silver birch^ ^hpptipg i f 
at the red-coats as a boy rnay thrOVr iitphes;^ 
the swallows. Behind me, as iii: 
be, the main body of , Geneijjsl , 
army marched under coW of fixe 
Matson’s Ford and tbe 
chimself, still smiling in that pretty way none'^^ 
will ever forget, Stood upon the n^e of 
rocks, helping the gunners to get the cannon 
away. The woods themselves were full of 
wild shouting and men gripping the throats 
of men, bayonets driv^ into beating hearts, 
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scteams war'.- 

' Had I .'beed' 'is''prU,4ent ;a 'tntf i as",^am'e’'baye\ 

' ' thought 

place hci''lhh'get;0^ ' 

' had ’’ tb’’ get’'thb;;i;fB|Wh 'heileve. ' thar ;W- 
intend^ 1;9 tKrdtigh them. 1 

hayh^Jpd d^tiW believe it directly 

yre tp;^ them. What should 

„ t doitheh^mad as any Indian on the war- 
j)ath^but run amoki^among them, clubbing 
at this onb with the butt end of my musket, 
hitting that one with my fist, and so behaving 
that piy very rashness struck terror into 
them.; The guns, meanwhile, were right 
^ .aiyayr*^J;, could 
hear voices 
halloaing after 
;||ne, ‘*Zaida 
Kay! Zaida 
Kay ! — and 
yet, madman 
that 1 was, J 
did not turn 
back. 

Now came 1 
as nearly to 
my end as any 
that halve lived 
to tell a talc. 

There were 
three Grena- 
diers before 
me, one com- 
ing at me uf)on 
my left liand, 
and others near 
by to li e 1 ]) 
him. 1 had 
broken t h e 
stock of my 
musket club- 
bin g * a t a 
tree where 1 
thought to find 
a head. My 
pistols were 
both empty. “ihitthe 

A lusty 'soldier 


I could lift Ipouhmihi from , my shoulders ; 
and ' children 

after on my 
boots,: ':and,'* instam, I 

Wentddwh tbe end 

bf Zaida,. Kdjif Jif? 



THE KACe' 

It is a wonderfuh^hmg td w yc\ ihe 

true story of the day has pnt it l)eyonil nil 
dispute that those who saved me from tlm 
English were the English IhemselveH. 

There 1 lay, faint and sick upon iUv 

groiuul, boar- 

, skins all abrau 

me and my own 
friciuls powi r 
less toluflpmc. 
VV^hat, th(‘n, 
could save m«* 
from the nms 
kets upraised 
to beat mv 
brains oul * 
I’ll answer, loi 
the second 
time, the Ifjig 
lish them 
selves, coming 
out of the 
woods pell 
mejl and (all 
ing, UvS Hea^<,M^ 
IS my wiiiu hs 
II p o n t li r 
heated Gieim 
diets. In a 
twinkling now 
all wa.s confu 
sion. 'fhe men 
round about 
me shouted to 
pne another 
that the reil 
coats amidsi 
iKRGKANT. ihc tvces WtUC 

Washington's 


aimed a fearful blow at me, and struck a 
coitiradi.® behind him as he raised his sword 
a:i^(jow 'bme ” Done for ! ” said I, and yet, 
Gpd k;hotvs,,the fearof death was less upon 
me than the desire to kill these men. I hit 
the sergeant so. fill! a blow upon the forehead 
that he fell seemingly stone-dead. A bullet 
in my thigh stopped me no more than a pea 
would stop an e^le. Down went the fellow 
who fired it, his jaw cracking to my fist A 
second, a third leaped upon me. 1 felt that 

Vol. xxix.-62. 


dragoons — for we had red‘tbated cavalry at 
Valley Forge. I heard young officers com 
manding the bugles to sound the charge. 
Horsemen here, fr>ot' soldiers there, went tea^ 
ing by to rout — their owm countrymen. A 
sounder man than Zaida Kay Would ba\ e held 
his sides with laughter. I was too kr gone for 
that, and, crawling like a babe, cursing my 
lameness and thinking only of the Manpus 
and the guns, I made what way I could to 
escape the press. Herein fortune helped me 
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strangely for the second time that day. Gad 
(kimshaw, of Philadelphia, hearing that I had 
ridden to warn General Lafayette, raced out 
of the city with the English troops to learn, 
at Honor’s bidding, what luck attended me. 
He found me wriggling like a $n|^ke in the 
grass. His strong arms lifted the up; his, 
mad speech told me that all was well with 
him. 

“Oh, vile log!” cried he, ‘^oh, barbed 
seri>ent!” for he believed at first that an 
hhigli.shman lay in the grass. 

1 cut him short by staggering to my feet 
and clutching at his throat in a way that 
went near to choking him. 

“Aye,” said I, “a barbed serjient and a 
ranting fool u[)on the top of it. 

Pm hit, old Gad. Helj) me to 
walk, man. 1 ake me to the 
General. C!an’t you see how 
it g(jes with me ? ” 

He came to his senses 
shortly, blinking wonderingly 
at me, then at my wound, and 
again at the chun'h wlnaein 
Gcmcral Lafayette had bivou- 
acked last night. 

“They have hurt thee, 

Zaida ? ” 

“ A ball in the leg honest 
flesh and no bones, by tlie feel 
of it.” 

“ Praise God thou hast two 
legs. Says Honor ujion our 
parting, ‘ Go, frighten the hhig- 
lish.’ 1 am here, Zaida.” 

He did not cease to talk 
while we limped througli the 
coppice tcjgelhcr. 

I answered him to bid him 
be silent and make haste. His 
story was true enough, and no 
man could deny the humour 
of It. Here were (dinton’s 
men cutting the throats of 
Grant’s men, us he said. 1 )c- 
bouchi ng from two sides of 
the wood, and believing that 
General Lafayette lay between 
them, they rushed iipcm each 
like niggers gone mad. 1 could 
perceive them, amid the trees, 
chasing their own comrades at the bayonet’s 
point ; their words, when they discovered each 
other, surpassed all decency of speech. And 
more wonderful still, not one bethought him 
ot asking by what road the Marciuis had 
escaped, or whether any unknown ford would 
let him cross the river. They were content 


to fight each other like, men wild in drink ; 
and while they fought Gad broughrt me to 
, the coppice by the church, and there I found 
Gei^cral Lafayette hiuisglt To him I told 
my story in the bnefesf: word, anil begged 
him not to encumber himself with any such 
baggage. . 

“ You have enough to do with your own,” 
said T ; “ let me take my luck. I do not 
fear tliem. They are just to their prisoners.’' 

He regarded me with blank astonishment. 

“ You shall ride upon a gun until w^e catch 
the waggons up,” said he, firmly. “ What, 
leave you, Zaida ! 1 would sooner leave my, 

ow’n right hand.” 

So they lashed me to a gun-carriage, and, 


one of them staunching and binding my 
wound as we went, our little force lumbered 
on toward the river, upon whose far bank lay 
safety. To .say that the peril had been 
averted would be to give no true account of 
our situation. Here we were, some five 
hundred silent men (for the others were 
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across the Schuylkill by this time), marching 
down a narrow path with ’an enemy upon 
either hand, and only their $illy mistake 
between us and antithilatipn# We knew that 
they must discoyer ; the trick sooner or later, 
and could but |)ray that it would be later. 
For my part, I confess that I have never 
come so near downright cowardice as in the 
nantftps of that terrible flight. 

Consider how it went with me, roped to a 
cannon, helpless, sick, and wounded. Had 
I been able to take a sword in my hand, 
not all the British in America would have 
frightened me ; but, com[)elled to be an 
onlooker, I had the fear of death at my 
heart, and it seemed to me that hours were 
passing and we still in the heat of it. 'Then, 
:^at last, they began to fire at us. Some of 
them, less foolish than the others, had dis 
covered the ruse. I'heir bullets ('ame j alter* 
ing through the leaves like rain in August 
A man fell dead from his horse almost at my 
feet. I perceived them everywhere, ('limbing 
into the trees to spy upon us, racing like 
prairie ponies at our side, hut dieadfully 
afraid of our muskets, as it appeared, and not 
sure of their' own purjiose 'These things 
affrighted one who took no part in them. 
General Lafayette they could not affright, nor 
did that kindly smile oiK'e pass from his face. 

“Courage!” he would cry from time to 
time, and, falling into the TVen< h tongue, he 
spoke words of hope which tew beyond my- 
self understood. 1 asked him if the ford 
across the river were distant, lie answered, 
still smiling, “.So near that we sliall all su[) 
with General AVashington to night.” 

“Then,” said 1, “give me a musket, and 
let rne luive a slaj) at them.” 

'The reply amused him, and I (ould see 
that he was well pleasi^l with it. 

“ vSonieone give Mr. Kay a musket,” says 
he to those about him; “he would fire a 
salute in our, honour. Come, my brave lads, 
there is the river and yonder lies safety. 
Oh, we shall laugh together at Clinton to- 
night. AVhat will General Washington say 
if he hears we have not done our duty? 
Courage, friends ! I will lead you across ; I 
will show you the way.” 

So his brave words put heart into them. 
The scene itself will never pass from my 
memory : the river and the little hills upon 
the far side of it ; the troops splashing across 
the ford, the lumbering cannon, the grave 
faces, the red-coats in the woods. I had a 
musket in my hand and old Gad Grimshaw 
to ask after my welfare. The brave company 
of men which hauled the guns across the 


water ntarched with teeth clenched hands 
upon their triggets. From tpne to bme a 
comrade went down and not i tsu again. 
We had no right, to delay, knd so left 
them to the EngiWv Why noh the 
English were, brothers in huht^nity, a uoble 
enemy m&n for inan> fighting n<^i for a 
nation\s honour, but for a stat|!i$uian\ lolly ! 
This I thought Upon as I ; watched the 
combat and heard the bullets singing a luive 
me. Not for right or wrong, justice m law, 
did these poor fellow.s reel and fall upon ihe 
grass. 'They had no fiuarrul wilh us. In 
cool blood I would have grasped the hand 
of any one of them as a comrade. And this 
I write down, once and for all: ihcie an no 
braver men on any continent, and lluh boast 
at hoims that each is as good as thiee T’uau h> 
men and a l^ortugee, has truth behind it. 

“ TVicaid Gad/' said I, speaking m) thoughts 
aloud, “ th(.'y fight like demons, surely?” 

“ A}c, and they ( ouk' nal hot from the pit.” 

“ If we go no fasti'r, (lad, they will he at 
the riv(‘r Ih'Iou' ns yc't ” 

“ ”l'is the strong drink in them that woiks 
the vMikcdnc'ss. W'hat shall I say to Sistia 
Honor if we be lost ? " 

“'Tell her that you died like a good 
Aineric'an. Nay, (lad, in tiuth, there\s mote 
than jesting to he done. Ilerc’sone from tiu' 
pit that will have something to say to you.” 

A lu'avy man leaped d(nvu upon Us fiom 
the hank above at my words > and, being 
followed by lliree yelling Grenadiers, came 
headlong toward the ('annon upon which I 
rode. (Icncial Lafayette stood some twenty 
paces from us at the moment. My situation 
ibibade me to sec ( leaiiy all that happen'd, 
but I heard a gri'at ( lamour and shouting , 
and then J beheld the Mareptis hinist‘lt, 
fencing, as adroitly as a nmltn d'armvs in 
Parks, with a mighty young swell of a British 
officer, who cut and thrust, and laughed and 
leaped like some great joyous lad let sud 
denly out of school. None interfen’d with 
these two ; none stood between them. 1 
watched their blades with a great weight at 
my heart, knowing that any imliu ky ( ham c 
might make of me the .saddest man in 
America that day. Nor could 1 keep from 
my eyes the picture of a bid>y girl away in 
France and of a child-wife with a brave man’s 
letters in her hands. “God guard him,”. said 
I, and then T could see no more*, for the red' 
coats Swarmed about the cannon like wolvt'S 
and such an outcry arose, such a biawling, 
such a din, that the pit might have bta^ii 
opened even as old Gad Grimshaw smmised. 

Of all the perils of that astounding day, 
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none set a tnan^s heart beating as wildly as 
that affair about the gun. Ivocked togethet^ 
claw and tooth, mad up> tnan down, muskets 
sending good teeth flying, swords running- 
through men’s bodies as though they had 
been pumpkins, English and Americans alike 
forgot that they were Christian ttieri and 
fought in the manner of redskins. Nor had 
I been wiser if all my limbs had been given 
hack to me. The ropes wWth lashed me to 


'with: 

. life 

■ ■ the' 'riye:^6u^ ^ ) 

, the carriage isplas" 


as tp ; 






cry he sank before my amazed ^ ; ■ “^‘i 

Reaction came upon me iheh as 



the gun cut my flesh as I strained to be u[) 
and among them. Upon me no less than 
upon the others the fever fell, and 1 dis- 
charged my musket blindly as a c'hild might 
have done. The noise rang in my ear like 
a voice of thunder, I cried aloud, “Lafayette ! 
I^afayette L’ while the j)owder-smoke half 
blinded me and there was sulphur in my 
throat What my shot had effected, whether 
it had killed friend or foe, Heaven alone could 
tell me ; and yet presently a great heviry man 
bawled to; that I had shot “Blade 
Rory ” and that be would have the life of me, 
I recollect his grizzly beard, stubbly as the 
quills of a when he thrust it into 

my face and bent' ^ I can see his 

blood*shdt eyes foul oaths upon 

what I had doneW-jitid yet he did not kill me 
as he threatened ; but, possessed of some mad 
notion to get the musket from me, he seized 
the stock of it in both hands and wrestled 


I fainted at the sight of that death-stricken ' 
face peering at me from the green waters. 
And the next thing T knew of it is that I lay 
in iM. de Lafayette’s arms in our camp at 
Valley Forge, and that (leneral Washington 
stood by my side to tell me 1 had done well ,, 

“A miracle of a musket,’’ says he, “and 
fired in God’s good providence, Mr. Kay. 
You shot the Irish colonel ,|hat led the 
Grenadiers. I doubt not that niy dear friend ' 
owes his life to you.” ; 

I w^ould not answer it, butj pressing the,';'! 
Marquis’s hand, I told him that whenuext we ■ ' 
called a coach together it should be in his 
own beloved France, “and,” said I, ^*tbeii, 
shall be children’s voices to cheer Us oh.” . ?! 

To this his emotion forbade a rejoinder^ J 
and I perceived the tears gatti^ring in his; 
kindly eyes. Nor did Ji; .kndw ^hat he had 
lately received news from Auyerjgne,: tod that 
his beloved daughter Henriette was, dead. < ’ 


Enp of Book L 





Best ' Brnniing ^ ■ of- 'h ‘/Chitii ? 

'■’. \ ■. Adrian Maroaux. 

SELECTED BY LEADING LADY ARTIS'rs, 



in art 

;e^^cf^s-^a gr^at^r fascination 
‘ the beauty of woman- 
i^biod ; to women probably 
I'nbUe makes a stronger appeal 
Pj .' than the beauty of childhood. 

The Strand Maga^^ine 
an attempt was made to 
prevailing artistic conception 
i loveliness as expressed in the 

of leading painters of the day. A 
;i $ibi}l^ inquiry, confined to lady artists of 
,'i idifitindtion, has been conducted by the 
present writer as a lest of womanly feeling, 
V; itCGompanied 
by artistic 
I ’ khowledge re- 
,specting ideal 
-children in 
painting. 

It has been 
said that Sir 
, Joshua Rey- 
nolds, although 
a childless 
rnan, of all 
artists painted 
children best.^’ 

As the result 
of my inquiry 
this opinion 
rei’eives strong 
confirmation. 

A majority of 
the ladies con- 
sulted made 
reference to 
his i^ork in 
this respect, 
and three of 
them definitely 
choseproducts 
I of his brush 
as best ex- 
- amplifying 
their concep- 
; / tions of child- 
ish beauty. 

I Joshua,*^ says Mrs. Seymour 

Lucas, the the R.A., who has herself 

produced soSte charming studies of young 
* life, ^in his ‘Age of Innocence’ and ‘Cherubs’ 
Heads’ has given us the fl^ost perfect types 
of child beauty bec^us^df their simplicity and 
the — to me — ideal child-face in the delicate 


unformed form of the features- u kind of 
‘state of budding/ like a flowe^t uol yci lully 
opened. Elaboratexl and finished (catnu's 
are— to my thinking -very unplmsing in a 
very young face.” 

Mrs. Seymour Lucas had been antiinpiued 
as regards “'I'he Age of lnnneen(’< " by 
“Henrietta Rae” (Mrs. Ernest Noiunnd), 
whose own work as a painter ol t la oaral 
themes has, for the most part, heim in quite 
a different sphere. This picture how hangs 
in the National (lallery, to which it was jue- 
senled with the rest of the Venu»n ( \»ll<a I ton 
in j<S47. 'rhree years previously Mr. Kikheti 

Veinon had 
bought it at 
the sale of Mr. 
Jeremiah Ihn 
m an- t h e 
original pm 
chaser bn 
one thousaml 
five hundtid 
and twetUv 
ghitie^s, wliieh 
iti tho^e days 
a very 

aj'Sb'a n v a s 



‘CHERUBS* HEADS.’* 


mea 

inures only 
thirty inches 
by (twenty- five, 
Sir , Joshii.i 
Reynolds 
^ childless 
imn, but he 
hid the goutl 
fortune to 
h^ve a pnniy 
little grand 
hiece, Miss 
*r’ h c o phi) a 
G%tkin, who 
cime to iow»^ 
IV i t h h e r 
parents frorn 
i/', ^ their country 

house in Cornwall the Tottdnn bf 
1788, and spent a god<l deal Of time vompin| 
about the great artist’s studio hi Lercesicr 
Square. It was this little girl of sjx, in there- 
abouts, with the fresh country blooui u{)on 
her cheeks, who, in the intervals of her rotnps* 
was painted by Sir Joshua as “The Age o? 


By sir JOSHUA RlSVNOLDS, 


Mrs. Seymour LucAs’b Selection. 
(Reproduced from the Photograph hy W. A. MAtiHeU Si Co.) 
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“THE A(HO OF iNNO('EN(. K. 
By sir JOSHUA RE\NOI.I)S. 
MtSK HENRIKTrA RaI 's Sl.I-EC I loN. 
(Reprodtjced from th^' Fliotoui.ipli '»v W. A. 
Mansell Co,) 


Innocence/'’’ Her niolher ;is Miss 
'riieophila Palmer “ Offy,” as the 
artist affectionately (’ailed her had 
been for some years Sir Joshua's 
devoted housekeeper, who was her- 
self the original of “The Straw- 
berry Girl/’ and he could doubtless 
pay her no more grateful compli- 
ment than to make “Offy” No. 2 
the subject of a picture. 'I'he 
iVesident of the Royal Academy 
was personally so well satisfied 
with the work that he ])ainted two 
replicas, which are now in the pos- 
session of Lord Wantage and Mr. 
J. H. Ismay. 

“ Cherubs’ Heads,” Mrs. Lucas’s 
alternative selection, can also be 
seen at the National Gallery, in whose 
catalogue the picture is described as 
“ Heads of Angels.” In point of fact, 
the beauty of the five faces, although 
there is a suggestion of wings in the 
picture, is distinctively neither 
cherubic nor angelic, but simply 
human. They were studies in the 
varying aspects of one little girl — 


Miss ^Frances Isabella Iter, Gordon, 
the ; only ; child. , pf ^prd William 
Gordon, and niece;of the notorious 
LPrd George of the '‘No 

Popery” riots. :t<6rd William, who 
was Lleputy Ranger of St. James’s 
Park, commissioned Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to paint his five-year-old 
daughter in this way for the sum of 
one hundred guineas. The picture 
was executed in July, 1786, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 
the following year. Miss Gordon 
died unmarried at the Ranger’s 
house, Green Park, in 1831, and her 
quintuple portrait was given to the 
nation by her mother ten years later. 
It is exactly the same size as ‘^The 
Age of Innocence,” to which, in 
style, it forms so effective a contrast. 

Miss 'rhcoi)hila Gwatkin, the 
model for ‘‘T'he Age of Innocence,” 
sat to “ Uncle Joshua ” for another 
less known picture, “ Simplicity,” 
and this is the ('hoice of Miss Edith 
St'annell, a lady who has made for 
herself a rt‘putation in painting 
English cbildrc'n of to-day. She 
nominates it as the best rej)resenta- 



‘ SIMPLICITY,” Bv SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Miss Edith Scann six’s Selection. 
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tion of P^nglish childhood, a second place 
being given to Millais's; “ For the Squire," 
ind the drawings of Kate GreenaM^ay being 
admiringly mentioned. 

In Simplicity " litde Theophila is about 
a year older than in “ The Age of Innocence," 
The picture, although it has been several 
times engraved, and in this form has been 
muoh admired, has not escaped criticism. 
In his notes upon the Academy Exhibition 
Of 1790 , Horace Walpole remarks in refer- 
ence to it: “Pretty, but hands bad"; and 
by later writers the ui)turned tips of the little 
one's knit fingers have been (ompared to 
“prawns placed in a dish.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was himself apparently conscious 
of some defect, 
because he made 
two other ver- 
sions of the sub- 
ject — which, like 
the original, are 
both in private 
ownership — - and 
in one of these 
the hands are 
painted clasping 
flowx^rs. rit is 
doubtless the ex- 
treme innoc'cnce 
and purity of the 
child’s expression 
— so strongly 
ajipealing to Miss 
S('annell -which, 
notwithstanding 
any artistic short- 
coming, has given 
the ])i('ture its 
enduring fame. 

At the time 
these* subjects 
were painted Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was at the apex of his 
career. For twenty years he had been 
President — the first IVesideut — of the Royal 
Academy and for four years had held the 
position of Painter to the King, George 111. 
But the amiable old bachelor, immersed in 
his fascinating work and the pleasures of a 
brilliant society which delighted to honour 
him, had not lost his life-long interest in the 
saying.s and doings of little children. Accord- 
ing to his biographers, he was ever ready for 
a chat or a game with his niece or any other 
child that happened to visit his studio. 
Without this sympathy with child-nature the 
foremost painter of his age could assuredly 
never have given us such pictures of child- 


40S 

hood as “ SitnpHcity,*' “Angels' Heads,” and 
“The Age of Innocenoot” 

“ If 1 were taken into a gatden," iy{died 
Mrs, Peruginij V^ben I but ipy quosrion to 
her in her studio, at Victoria Road, Ken- 
sington, “full of beautiful flowery, and \v(’re 
told that I must choose from among ibt m 
one which I considered more perfei t than 
the rest, it would take me a very kaig time 
indeed before 1 could decide upon the 
flower that seemed to me mom lovtdy than 
the others growing then\ 

“And so it is willi the difficult (luestion 
you pro|)ose and the i hoit’c you wuultl luoe 
me make. 1 have seen, admired, and Itn ed 
so many beautiful and admirable ]n(itm' v of 

children ^ lu^ly 
children, laugh- 
ing childn 11 , 
quaint childn 11 ; 
r'hildren by go at 
artists and < bib 
(Iren by little 
artists---al) »n 
teresting and ap 
pealing to ones 
sympathy lor so 
many delightful 
reasons; that I 
would shrink 
from naming this 
or that partieuliU 
work of art as 
being the best 
embodiment of 
the- beauty of 
childhood." 

“ but as to the 
one which has 
given you pet 
sonally the most 
pleasiite 

Well, without 
naming my favourite pic'ture, which is some 
where in the bat kgroiind of my thoughts, 

1 can s[)eak of two reproductions ot 
Raphaers works that 1 am in the habit ol 
seeing e^ ery day of my life, and whic h 1 nevei 
tire of looking at. These are the famous San 
Sisto Madonna in Dresden and the ‘Madonna 
della Sedia' in the Pala^ijo Pitti, I'lurence, 
The child in the San Sisto fiiitnrt surely 
completely realizes the idea of the Divine 
Child, wifh its far-seeing eyes and tht‘ nol>ly 
wise expression of its thoughtful face, while in 
the ‘Madonna della Sedia' wc set' C'luist 
represented as a dear human child nc.stling in 
its mother's arms, affectionate, kind, and win 
ning, as we wmld all love our children U) la*.” 



MADONNA DKLLA SKDIA." Hv KACllACl, 

Mks. I’f.ru.ini’s Spxeciion. 

(Rcproilui’nl fiom the Phutogr.iph by Brogi, PJ' 
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The child' in Raphael’s Sat* Sistd Ma:d6nh|^A'.;'jhe 
roved td te likewse the choice of 

Stanley, vrhd/^«s-:.;‘^'Misr',Ito'r6'thy TeIUlal»i!^^•.^hhtirh^i''the■bo^^^ fime''.',/': 

has her iiain«;,e«epi'''ih0rd'’'d'psely ass'ociat^tft 4 Bd’''»hi^M^:Th#f:j'h 5 ^’' 5 »ii^^-'^^ fphf 


than Mrs. . Rd^ugifti^^'with^ thje; , paititihg f; /:!’Vfiv 

children', hie^ bhfl&elji;'' hp^e'^. -heing for 'the-, ^s'' /"'•'‘'Many' 'of '.the ^marked-/'?';; 

most ' part .df..'^;|.;|iwjVidthfet;'t^ of the '"Mrs. ’Marianne;‘Stokes 1 h'''^hie'''dpUi^'^';df ‘he^i:^.;;i 
nursery.' . f^'(;'^'''|feclai'bd''.’lAdy Stanley, ' ’..'reply to my question,' Phaye •iphiy'''tdSehed?|''V 
“that the 'iisfwh^^ San Sisto the most difficult subject of chiidhc^hhl!;^^;' 



“ MADONNA DI SAN SrSTO. ' By RAfUAKI. 

, LaDV SrANI..KY'S Skukction. 

; (Keproduced from the Photograph by Fran/ Hanfstaengl.) 


picture is the, most beautiful being, human 
and Divine*” 

Of this celebrated work some particulars 
were given ip The Strand Ma(;azine 
of August, 1900, when it was chosen by 
the late Mr* F, Watts, R*A., as “one of 
the finest^ if ;not.vthe finest picture in the 
world*” Tbe oth^f Madonna picture men- 
tioned by Mrs* P^rugmi is believed to have 
been painted abput the same period in 
RaphaeVs life (1510-1513)? the same child 
possibly serving , as model for both works. 
The “Madonna della Sedia,” or Seated 
Madonna, has a second child by her side, 
the infant St* John, the whole canvas 


never made a speciality of it* \ Velasquez I; 
would like to mention first in his portraits ;; ; 
of children. His admirable little* > PpnoOjJ; 
Baltasar is unequalled, I believe. J J 
“As for the conception of child-life ip 
general,” continued the gifted wjfcvaf^:K||^ 
Adrian Stokes, “three French, ariisf^odme 
my’ mind— Chardin, 

and Bontet de . Mouyel, Wifh’;';bi^;idi^ira^iie'^ 
picture books. :I foel ^’n 

occur to me who painted Admirable ;chlfldreri'i 5 > 
once and again, but ’ thd^^ I arfei 

foremost in my mind because theih saw ,. . 
in children the pure and touc®g innocence 
which appeals so much to our hearts.” 



'*'’>'P|fI|^4%.‘||*5«d 1^ ’ clone by 
]';jB? y|i]j »|^.;tb ^ Work t)f the 
bftwnth 




•*PON BALTASAR CARLOS.” By VELASQUEZ. 

MuSf. Mariannk Stokes’s Selection. 

(Bepro^uced from ihe Phoiogr.iph by W. A. Mansell & Co.) 

. Velasquez painted several portraits of Don 
Baltasar Carlos, the .son and heir of his 
patron, Philip IV. of Spain, who is .said to 
have been “dignified and lordly,” even in 
Jiis childhbod. The portrait reproduced in 
these pages was acciuired by the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, and is now in the national 
collection at Hertford House. Assuming the 
child in this picture to be five years old it 
thust have been painted about 1634, when 
VeUsqubz was thirty-five years of age and 
, midway iin Kis career. 

'Sisk me to name,” wrote Mrs. 
Bt 4 |ihq from her home at Newl>m, 

single picture which embodies 
alll my bf the beauty of childhood, the 
phe thing to my memory is not a 
bk|ture' ^ ^ bronze bas-relief ot the . I 

liittie St | 6 h 4 Museum at. 

,:Florehce,:’1)y;,.|?ib'ni^ than, 1 

this I c^bt 

The piede of sculpture; which Mrs. Stanhope 
Forbes thus prefers tb any picture has been 
much admir^ by Other artists for its repre- 
sentation of “the loveliness of a child's 
delicate physiognomy.” Much less than 

Vol. xxtx.'— 03. 


hheunth 

be 

amorig col- 

lection if th^^ : IV. fo be the 
opportunity for its kill appreii^- 
tion, M rs. Forbes would di >ul a- 
less have qualified her choice by 
this explanation had she been 
able to make it iin the couist- i>f 
a personal interview. 

Mrs, S. E. WallePs <^lioi<*e 
fell very decisively upon Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s pictures of 
cliildhood, “The Calnuidy 
Children” being; partioulaily 
mentioned. , \ 

“d'he two children in this 
pietiirt^” remarks -the welj-knowit 
juvenile portrait^paihter, “ iu<‘ 
full of life and' ^ai^ty i^ both 



« ST. JOHN.** By DONATELLO. 

Mrs. Sta^'ihoi^ Forbes’s SELFcinoN, 
(Reproduced fropi the Photograph by Brogi, Flor^Mtce,) 
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beautiful and with all the natural grace of 
childhood in their attitudes. No one paints 
waving curls like Lawrence, and they arc 
half tlie beauty of a child, and he renders 
so well their rich colouring and brilliant 
eyes.’' 

Of another picture by Lawrence which 
Mrs. Waller described, although she could 
not rc‘member its title, she observed: “It is 
full of the life and movement whi(‘h is so 
chara<'teristic of children, and yet so ditTiciilt 
to treat naturally— in this Lawrence is more 
siu't'cssful than any painter, it seems to me.” 

d'lui j)ainting of “The ("almady (’hildren,” 
wiiieh, in its engraved form, is sometimes 
entitled “ Nature,” has a very interesting 
little story at- 
tached to it. Mr. 
and Mrs. C B, 

( ' a 1 m a d y, o f 
Lingdon Court, 

Devon, were 
anxious to have 
their two beauti- 
ful little girls 
painted by Sir 
'i’homas Law- 
ren{'(‘, but they 
were in some 
(1 o u b t as to 
whether they 
('oiild afford his 
terms, the artist 
tluMi being at the 
height of his re- 
nown i n por- 
traiture. Lewds, 
an engraver, who 
was a friend of 
the family, de- 
clared that when 
Sir d'homas saw 
the children he 
would not be able to resist the ajipeal winch 
their beauty would make to his art. One July 
day in 1^23 they were taken, on the engraver’s 
introduction, to Sir Thomas’s studio in Russell 
Square, and the monetary diflit'ulty was at 
once overcome. Mrs. Calmady had only to 
hint at the difficulty when the distinguished 
artist immediately offered to reduce his usual 
charge ot two hundred and fifty guineas lo 
one hundred and fifty guineas for “ two little 
heads in a circle.” 

'Fhe work was begun the very next morn- 
ing at 9.30, Mrs. Calmady reading stcwies to 
Emily and Laura wiiilst Sir Thomas made 
his first sketch in chalk. Before the sittings 
had proceeded far the [ aiuter had got on such 


excellent terms with the tv;o little girls, and 
was so eager in the fulfilment of his task, 
that in tiie middle of the day he would wash 
and feed them himself in order that they 
.should not be interrupted. When the 
picture was fini.shed, although he had been 
more than once disheartened in the progress 
of it, Lawrence declared ; — 

“'I'his is my best picture. I have no 
hesitation in saying so my best picture of 
the kiiul, (|uite-~-one of the few I should 
wish liereafler to he known by.” 

d’he picture wiis actually taken to Windsor 
(’astle in order that the King might see it. 
(ieorge IV. offered to buy it for two thousand 
pounds, but Mr. and Mrs. (’alniady valiantly 

refused to sell it. 
d'he canvas re- 
mained in the 
jK)ssession of the 
Calmady family 
until 1886, when 
it was sold at 
(Christie’s for one 
thousand eight 
hundred guineas 
and subsequently 
taken to America, 
where, through 
engravings, it 
had been long 
known and 
admired. 

“The Age of 
Innocence was 
the first choice 
of both Mrs. 
Jopling and Miss 
Jessie M a c - 
gregor. As the 
“ second 1)est ” 
Mrs. Jopling gave 
“The Blue Boy” 
of Reynolds’s great rival, Thomas Gains- 
borough, “(?aller Herrin’,” by Millais, being 
also mentioned. 

“ 'I'he Blue Boy ” is believed to have been 
the outcome of the rivalry between Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. In one of his dis- 
courses as President of the Royal Academy 
Sir Joshua had laid down certain restrictions 
upon the use of blue in painting, and “ The 
Blue Boy ” was produced • -so the story goes 
to ])rove their fallacy. The subject of the 
picture, thus painted in a rich blue costume,, 
was the son of an ironmonger living in Greek 
Street, Soho, w’ho was j)resumably selected as 
the most suitable model for Gainsborough’s 
daring experiment. Wlien the picture was 



THF. C.\1.M.\T)Y CHILDREN. By SIR T. LAWRENCK. 
Mks S. E. W'a .kk s .Si%Lhcri()N. 
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exhibited in 1770 critical opinion was on the the matter further ~ reminded me that the 
whole favourable, and by it Master Jonathan cjuestion could be regarded fn)m two ntund 
Buttall has been immortalized if Sir Joshua x)oints — “the artist’s and the adming 
Reynolds has not been put to shame, mother’s.” 

“ There is a spirited glow of youth about the “ We have in our exhibitions,” sind the 



“THE BLUE BOW* By GAINSBOROUOIL 

Mrs. Joplinc/s Sp.i,e(. tion. 

(ReprodiiccU from the Bhoto^raph >>y A. Rischgitz.) 


face,” wrote Hazlitt, in summing u|) its merits, painter of “The Room with the Se<'n‘t 
“and the attitude is striking and elegant.” Door,” “In the Reign of 'letror,” and olht ? 
I’he work was purchased by a private gentle striking subject pictures, “ many evamplcs 
man from Gainsborough, and it .subse(]uently of daintily-dressed and charming dnldhood, 
passed through the hands of the Prince of with little else to recommend them than 

Wales (afterwards George IV.), Iloppncr, their pretlincss. The world-famed tiircs 

the artist, and the Earl of Grosvenor. “The of childhood may be counted (>i» ones 
Blue Boy” is now one of the treasures of fingers almost; but T would suggest as 
the Duke of Westminster’s colleetion at charming from both points <»f vu w the 
Grosvenor House. little daughter of Lord Rosebt'ry, by Millais. 

Miss Jessie Maegregc^r — on learning that If 1 remember rightly, she has a white raliiiil 
she had been forestalled in her clioice of in her arms or in the skirt of her ft(M k , buf 

“The Age of Innocence,” and discussing is a long time since I have seen the 
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LABY PEGGY PRIMROSE 


By SIR J. E. MITJ.AIS. 


Miss Jsssiis jMacokkgok s Skuection. 


picture. This portrait of ‘ Lady 
Peggy Primrose ’ is an exquisite 
piece of work, as well as a 
delightful study of a beautiful 
child.^' 

I^dy Peggy Primrose, who 
is now the Countess of Crewe, 
was painted by Sir John Millais 
during the supuner of 1884 at 
his Kensington studio. She 
was then a chjild of three years 
and a half, and it is recorded in 
the “Life and Letters” of the 
painter th^t she and Sir John 
became fast , friends* Some 
time afterwards Lady Peggy Tvas 
obliged , by iJlness 
pretty curls Cut.off^ ' ' 

own special teqUesf on^ ' df 
them was sent to Sir John 
Millais as a forget-memoU The 
picture was a popular feature 
in the Academy Exhibition of 
1885. An etching has since 


. ' beieife:$U'h^shedH; , , 

remtuhs,^iiii;' ''' 
'mission 'Mt 


mission thkt 

appears in ih^e ^ 

Millais might almOTjSlWvfeidr 
have inherited the 
nolds as a painter of 
in conversation or 
several of the lady 
opinions I sought rnad0''TS|^|^p'ife^%^ 
one or the other of 
childhood. Mrs. EarnsbaW*|i<ijhi|jt}^^^^ 
picked out a Millais as 
ment of her ideal. “I 
inclined to mention,” she a^initte^^” i 
“some of Sir Joshua 
pictures of children as belt emfeqay^;^^ 
ing my conception of the fcieiiuty bf ' - 
childhood, but 1 rememb^f^4/:^® ' ' 
‘Souvenir of Velasquez/ by' 
in the Diploma Gallery, apd J. 

I give it the palm.” ' 

To a public' which can neyj^r fdrgefe!*,^ 
“ Bubbles,” the “ Souvenir ;bf 



SdUVENlR OF VBtASQUEiS.” Bv SIR L E. MILLAIS. 


Mrs. Karnshaw’s Selection. 

<By permission of the Art Union of London, Owners of the Copyright.) 
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aSqae;;'’’ 

Obil«i*]^ 


MUlais's 


; h is ^ as 


f Academy in 1863, 


the Diploma Gallery was 
ye^trs later, Millais’s first 
S:'M;;';i^'tBf<pture to serve this purpose 
hy the Council. The model 
l^jhild who sat by him in church 
Her parents were strangers to 
p a tactful applu’ation being made 
allowed the little girl to sit to 
i; H aving regard to its title, 

, must be confessed, presents a 

^ to the little Prince of Spain. 

Lea* Merritt, whose picture, 
Out,” in the late (hillery, 
' ihiaSt,^ familiar to many readers, at first 
Spote Warmly in gcmcral terms of the 
litoildrenj:^ Romney, and Millais 

as ;: giying^' /^ charm of childhood with 
, mfiibh “ Millais,” she added, “painted 

) sevOralf ^jiecially from his own children, 
which SUMssed the earlier masters.” 

the only picture definitely named by Mrs. 

• Lea Merritt, however, is the work of a living 


' artist,' 

'•settled itas 

/conferred'' ■ ''the''’', w^ttaur ' 1 ' ^of ' puijphasing his 
portrait of ,(Sla4§td^'tpt4he, collec- 
tion at the . ' 

“In quite a new 
said Mrs. Lea 

pictures by Mr. Me Lure' Ilaitiupi^rpi' , W 
a little boy with fair curls 
Especially ‘ 'Phe Knitting Lessori,^ wlicre the 
child was so admirably in cohtirast tp the 
grandmother wlio gave the lessoii/' 

“The Knitting Lesson,” as I saw it at the 
artist’s studio in St. John’s Wood, is quite a 
small canva.s, which was first exhibited at the 
Paris Salon, and has sinc e been shown at one 
or two London exhibitions, 'i'he child in 
the })i(:ture is the artist’s son, now an undci 
graduate at Cambridge. When it was puintc‘d 
in i8c) 2 he was aboiil eight years old, 'Phe 
subject arose quite spontaneously one dav, 
Mr. Mc'Lure Hamilton making a sketch of hm 
little son as lie sat by the old lady's side, 
taking a lesson in knitting. In its way the 
picture may be said to fitly emphasise the 
theme of this article by bringing the charm 
of childhood into sharp contrast lyith the 
dignity of age. ^ / 



By Mrs. Baillie-Revnolds (G. M. Robins). 


ALlHUR'rON sat brooding in 
the inner i)arlour of the 'I'hrec 
Counties Inn. 

He was not agocxl tempered 
man at best, but that night 
his mood was positively evil. 
Had there been anyone who took enough 
interest in him to study his moods, it would 
have been remarked that his spirits were a 
kind of Jacobite barometer ; they rose and 
fell with the cause of the King over the 
water. 

He was the younger son of a Wessex 
squire of long pedigree, who had travelled in 
the North in his younger days -in the 
stormy days that followed the aeeession of 
William III. What he had done there none 
icnew ;, , b,ut he brought back as his wife a 
Highland woman, black-browed, sullen- 
tempcr0d, silent It was a miserable house 
for boys to grow up in; the parents quar- 
relled, tlie mother was tmhappy. I'he elder 
son went, as spcni h^! his own master, 
to the Court of St. Germain, where he took 
small pox and died. The shadow^ of the 
death of the first-born, brooding Over the 
melancholy house, clouded and embittered 
the youth of Nigel, the yOunget. Now, still 
young, his father’s death left him master 


of all • but the breach between him and 
his mother needed some exceptional ex- 
perience to heal it. He was a long, lean, 
dark man, shy of women, ([uarrelsome with 
his own sex ; a line companion if you rode 
late and feared footpads, but not the man 
you would wish to present to your mother 
and sisters. 

I'he night was a wild one in the latter half 
of November in the year 1715. Nows of 
Forster’s surrender at Preston had just filtered 
dowai to the South. 

Nigel Haliburton had but that day com- 
pleted his arrangements, and had purposed to 
set forth next morning, with ten picked men, 
\ML‘11 provisioned and e(iuipped, to meet the 
Duke of Ormonde, when he should,, lanid in 
1 )evon and raise the standard of revolt’ 
But what was to become of a cause whose 
leader, with more than three thousand men, 
surrendered to nine hundred with spatCe a 
blow struck ? , , - 

He brooded ove^^; it,,; denchihj^ arid ^ 
clenching his pbweirful handV ■He s^t 
forw^ard, his elbows dri his divided knees, 
staring at the glowing heart of the great fire. 

The inn parlour was his haunt There was 
always a good fire, with a well-cooked meal ; 
in his desolate home he was sure of neither. 




THE DARK DUEL 


And here his dominion was seldom in dis- 
pute, for the Three Counties Inn did not lie 
on a main road^ and it that travellers' 

came the^4'"i:' ' ' 

Two :of fhe mep Vhp were ito have ridden 
with him oiii the morrow, sat also beside the 
hearth : $pehce, a brawny yeoman, and Nat 
Sawj^er, by trade a blacksmith — a big, rather 
brutal, fellow, as quarrelsome as Haliburton 
himself. Soon one or two others would 
drop in and, there would be cards. 

Wheels/* said Nat Sawyer, suddenly, 
and he pushed back his chair. 

They all lifted their heads. Muffled voices 
and calls, as of men encouraging tired horses 
to a desperate effort, were heard. Then a 
succession of bumps or jerks, followed by 
the voice of the landlord, who, to judge by 
the draught to their feet, had just set the 
door wide. 'Fhen, above other sounds, the 
accents of a high-pitched, clear voice, arrogant 
and confident. In another minute the 
door into the warm parlour was pushed 
open, and there entered a young 
couple who might have stepped off a 
painted fan, 

I'he young man wore his 
hair en qtiene^ with powder. /k 

His suit of delicate fawn cloth 
with silver buttons was almost 
hidden by a long, dark-green • 

driving cloak, with manifold 
capes, which, however, allowed 
his blue, rose - embroidered ^ 

vest to peep out. The lady 
who accompanied him was a 
good deal shrouded in her jlj 
voluminous travelling cloak, 'IIIIWilllililH 
of which she had not lowered | ^(j| 
the hood ; but her little, dainty |j| 1 |j|E|ljH 

face wts just the sight to act | || m |M 

as a last straw to the evil 
humour of Nigel Haliburton. 

The clean-cut profile, short 
upper lip, small aejuiline nose, ^ ||j| 

belonged to the type of woman /|\ j|| I 

with, whom he had never /ij i' I 

come ‘in''': contact. As she | 

advariced i his sense was con- " 

scious of perfume, such as ' j 

might travel on a gale of warm 
air from a bed of mignonette. 

A wheel off the ^bntle- 
man*s travelling catrialgfe,” said 
the landlord, effusively. “He will stay the 
night here— Mr. Poindexter ; Mr. Haliburton, 
sir, I know you will allow the lady to warm 
herself here until her own room is ready.** 

It is not easy to explain the feelings that 


fought in Haliburton hfe smpuWerihg, dark 
eyes roamed frptn bne tb thd bth^r of thia 
elegant ..pak'-., He was-'s'tj^'l yon^g') he 
proud, had neve^. in W been so 
close to a young lady bf;thd ^rk^ian class 
as he was to this ybu^ gi^lJwbo i|i|pcompanitid 
Mr. Poindexter. - ^ of 

his element“-«hated bteejir te it - 

hated her for making bini 

He rose, unwilling, from his great oiiair, 
with a snarl as of an ill-conditioned dng 
disturbed. The young lady^ taking ibr 
granted his grudging courtesy, swept into the 
seat he had occupied, and held her liny 
hands to the fire. The warmth lirougbt a 
smile to her face ; she shook the hood from 
her unpowdered mass of brown curls, and 
looked happily at her companion, as if n* 
reassure him on her behalf. 

He stood erect, as it w^*re on guard hesuh' 






THERE ENTERED A- YOUNG COUW.B WHO MIOWT HavB STV'I'M) A 
' , FAINTED 


her, glancing warily at the three sam<.;whai 
ill-favoured occupants of the room. His eyes 
were brilliant, flashing hazel, his short upper 
lip stiff with pride. His chin was firm, and 
he carried himself with a subdued swagger 
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that made all three men want to box his ears. 
His sword stuck out behind, through the 
cloak which he made no attempt to remove. 
He bent slightly and exchanged a few words, 
with the girl in an undertone ; then, raising 
his head, ^‘Gentlemen, my sister will intrude 
upon you only for a few minutes,'^ he said, in 
the high, dear voice which emphasized his 
youthful appearance. 

Sawyer let out an ill-bred chuckle and 
muttered “Sister,” as if the idea amused him. 

"Hie boy cocked his proud head like an 
alert bird, but finally decided to take no 
notice. His study of the three had decided 
him that Haliburton was a cut above the 
rest, and he now pointedly addressed him, 
with the evident desire to be sociable. 

“ Our carnage broke down on the heath 
a quarter ^of a mile back,” he said. “The 
roads there are monstrous bad.” 

Haliburton stood ungraciously leaning 
against the side of the chimney, which pro- 
jected into the room. “ What were you 
doing there ? ” he asked, abruptly. 

“Sir !” bristled Mr. Poindexter. 

“ Rotten Heath does not lie in the road 
to anywhere that 1 know of,” growled 
Haliburton. 

“ If you wish to know our destination, sir, 
we come from Salisbury and are bound for 
Colonel Agnew's house at Thorsley, about 
fifteen miles from here.” 

Haliburton, who had not had the common 
politeness to cease smoking, t'onlinued to 
puff for a moment ; then, taking his pij)e 
from his mouth, “"Fhat’s no answer to my 
question,” he remarked. “ I asked what you 
were doing on Kotten Heath. It doesn’t lie 
in your road.” 

“ 'Phen, sir, you must quarrel with my 
coachman, to whom the roads hereabouts are 
not well known,” said the young man, with 
a sudden tolerant, contemptuous good temper 
wiiich seemed resolved to humour a surly 
rustic. 

“When I quarrel, I don’t quarrel with 
coachmen,” retorted Haliburton, taking out 
his pipe and looking the ornamental youngster 
full in the face. As his own eyes met the 
flashing glance of the brilliant hazel ones, he 
was conscious of a most unexpec^d, un- 
welcome emotion. He felt his heart go out 
to this tall, clean-limbed, healthy boy, wdio 
carried himself so proudly. 

“ Oh, pray, sir,” said the young girl, softly, 
“ let there be no talk of quarrelling here.” 

“ 1 ask pardon,” said young Poindexter at 
once. “ I was first to use the word.” 

Nigel hated them both afresh tor their 


ready sweetness, which he could, appreciate, 
but not hope to imitate. His bitterness was 
like to choke him ; ivho were they, to make 
him feel his inferiority ? / ; ’ 

" “ My meaning was a kind one,” he said, 

with a grim sneer, “ I desired to convey to 
this young gentleman the hint that, before 
reaching his next inn, he had best corqjiose 
a more likely story. He has beeji;^ driving 
pretty well due west from Salisbury, but with 
a trend southwards ; and now, on the short- 
cut road to Ax minster, tells us he is making 
for Thorsley.” 

The other two men burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“ Never lie unless you can lie success- 
fully,” finished Ilaliburlon, replacing his 
pipe and leaning hack against the wall, his 
whole manner one contemptuous taunt. 

I'he boy turned crimson. Without a word 
he swung round, his sword clattering, strode 
across llie room, flung the door wide, and 
shouted for the landlord, who came hgtstily 
running from the kitchen. 

“ Whether or no the room above be warm, 
be pleased to show my sister upstairs,” he 
cried “You do ill to ask a lady to endure 
the company of these rascals, one of whom 
has just called me a liar to my face ! ” 

"Phe host’s fiice was a picture of consterna- 
tion. t He looked appealingly from Hali- 
burton, his constant customer and steady 
patron, to the furious strii)ling, whose hand 
was clenched ii})on his .sword-hilt. 

“ There must be — your honour must have 
misund(irstood,” he faltered. “ Mr. Haliburton 
is a gtintleman.” 

“ If that is so, then I never saw a gentle- 
man until to-night,” cried Mr. Poindexter, 
vehemently. 

The girl ran up to him, hanging abc/Ut his 
neck. 

Oh, come, leave them, leave them ! ” she 
cried. “ Oh, Gerald, for my sake don’t quarrel 
with them ! Come upstairs and leave them 
their fireside ; we no more desire their com- 
pany than they ours. landlord, make him 
come away.” 

The landlord, at his wits’ end, began to 
stammer incoherent pleas. 

But Haliburton strode across the room to 
where they stood by the door. His face had 
grown perfectly white. Young Poindexter 
had used the one jnsult which could tempt 
him to murder. 

“A word, sir, before you slink away under 
the lady’s petticoat,” said he, very smooth and 
calm. “ I think I heard you say that I am 
no gentleman.” 
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wa!fd, 

lip curled. ^‘Unfortunately, 
strong for me' there,” he said ; 
he had spoken the boy 
Him on the mouth. 

u/lptlSriOus change came over Haliburton. 
fetig back his long, disordered hair, he 
.. . .both, hands behind him and smiled. 
k|?^.Xi9liri^e me, Dickon,” he said to the land- 


‘ does one resent the insults 

Coward .an^ cur!” cried the 
ifbbyr.vMid' with rage. “ 

5 trouble to con- . 
sider the question 
;,— yqg must fight 
1 challenge 
'Itiyb'u, ' if you , are 
.i'iftitid to oHallehge 

"an instant 
rapier was out, ^ . 

’fuindr flashing in an 
■ evidently prac- 
svtised hand. The 
Tgirl, who during 
>5 these few palpi tat- 
Vi^ing moments had 
been clinging to 
‘;;,the landlord’s 
’wife, at this point 
^'?;pUered a loua cry, 
forward 
and 


There was a murmur of asi^U 

“1 say, as the challenged ha^ 

the choice of methods, and 1 choose the 
dark duel.” 

There was dead silence. 

The audience had increased since the 
beginning of the short altercation ; sevrud 
more of Ilaliburton’s adherents had arrixed 




‘in an INSIANI ms RAPIEH WAS OUT." 


^way. The boy, beside himself xvith 
()t, barely seemed to notice her fall. 

he cried. “Don’t think 
n^ know you for the spy and 
you are ! I know you, and why 
^ ^ and who has bribed you to 
As for you,” turning upon the 
[Ltber^’ll be the deuce to pay for 
|Wi you ! You’ll be called to 
liCbarhouring cut-throats and 



in the bar. The servants of young Poilv 
dexter were none of them presUnt ; they w<'re 
all in the stable, intent upon thU, broken axte. 
And the young lady, much to the surj^-ise Of 
the landlord’s wife, seemed ip be travelling 
without a waiting-woman. . ' ^ 

It was well known to uV^jyone ptosoui 
that Nigel Haliburton had uutuufly 
through one dark duel, aUipl 6niiiergud-:-’'d^ 
survivor. The boy hipi^V . the on| 
a kidy into their foul > ^perspri’ who did npi kfiowi whlif 

; ’I'tby 'lt.*''v ’tlo could everybody cl^^.„'dy 

ndlord Hls'bip witH'dti %or 

le tl:nng:^'1||]ii3traw^ ^ And 'iwl#' w 

' Qf the ^me hereabout^?:? .// '' 


; tn^ landlor4 
.Jl^’itook. 'The 

'■ ,&y’o'm'son'. 






as'ets^where,’'’ ^i4'P«(Jih«rto|| 
'. “We.we at opposite ' coptejy''- 
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of the room with our rapiers and left in the 
pitch dark. It is then no question of swords- 
manship, but merely of striking lirst/' 

Mr. Poindexter laughed boisterously. “You 
make a wise choice,” he said ; “ no doubt 
you see that I am a good swordsman.” 

The impertinence of his manner and the 
freedom of his tongue were making all 
present feel that he was bringing his fate on 
his own head. They had not heard the 
beginning of the dispute. Put they all knew 
Nigel Halihurton for a gentleman and no 
coward ; and, being also aware of the in- 
flammable nature of his temper, were inclined 
to wonder that the boy was still alive. 

He turned to his unconscious sister, over 
whom the landlady was solicitously bending. 
As he looked at her white face lie seemed 
to waver, but his indecision was only for a 
moment. He shook back his hair, with the 
movement of one who feels himself newly 
emancipated and free to taste adventure. 
I^lainly, he did not know fear. 

“ You will take the lady ujistairs at once, 
out of rea<'h of further insult,” ht‘ said ; “and 
you will be responsible for her safety to the 
gentleman who is cxjiecting us. If I am 
murdered in the dark by this ruffian bully, 
my servants will escort Miss Poindexter on 
her )<Kirney to morrow.” 

Tliey carried the girl away, amid a deep 
Silence ; and w^ien they had disa[)peared her 
brother tossed his wilful head and emitted 
a sigh of relief. Jle w^as evidently miu'h 
excited and animated by the rec kless kind of 
daring which is sometimes insjiired by unusual 
circumstances. Ji^veryone believed his state- 
ment that the girl w'as his sister to be a mere 
blind, and that they w’cre an elojiing coujilc, 
making for the coast by a devious route to 
throw off pursuit. The odd c'ontrast lietween 
his headlong courage, his c'ool assum[)lion of 
responsibility, and his extremely youthful 
aspect would have betm comic but for its 
pathos. He was maniftistly not out of his 
teens. Spence, the young yeoman, ('ontem- 
plated him with pitying admiration. 

“ ril hold the bottle for ye, lad,” he .said, 
with a grin; “but doaift lie afraid of foul 
play. Haliburton fights fair.” 

Mr. Poindexter shook hands heartily. “ I 
am obliged to you,” he said. “ Please take 
care of my valuables ; and if I fall, see that 
my sister is sent forward on her journey.” 

Nat Sawyer took up a lamp and led the 
way to a large room which lay at the back of 
the inn, and was used only on the rare days 
when a considerable number of people 
assembled there to celebrate some local 


occasion. It held little furniture, with the 
exception of two long, narrow trestle-tables, 
with benches ranged alongside. 

The whole party crowded in, looking 
curiously around. There was a musty odour 
and the place struck cold. The wind swept 
by with a shriek, and the superstitious West- 
countrymen looked at one another* Fdr 
they say that a soul goes by with a cry on 
the bosom of such a wind. Nat heUF the 
light high. 

“ In ten minutes exactly the door is un- 
locked and a light brought,” he said. “ So ” 
—to Poindexter— “if you can dodge him for 
ten minutes you are safe, my popinjay.” 

The boy flashed a glance at his adversary, 
and their eyes met. A second time Nigel 
was sensible of a most unwilling admiration 
ff)r the splendid candour and fiery spirit of 
that young face, 'bhe thought of the con- 
trast between them wrung his heart with a 
frt'sh ai'cess of cruel rage. Spence, looking 
pityingly on the slight proportions of the fire- 
(‘ating youngster, had it in his heart to say a 
word to dissuade his captain, but the look 
on his lowering features was so malignant 
that he held his peace. 

Poindexter now jirocceded to divest him- 
self of his heavy tdoak, his coat, and flowered 
vest. He did this slowly and with .seeming 
reluetaiv'e, his eyes fixed on Haliburton, 
who, at the other end of the room, was going 
through the same process. As the boy 
handed his vest to Speni'e and stood forth 
in his snowy shirt, the diamond sparkling in 
his lace stock, his colour failed lor the first 
time. He grew red, then very white. But 
he s[)()ke no word Spence, watching him 
anxiously, saw him flash a keen glance all 
around, set his lips tightly, toss back his 
hair, and draw his rapier from its sheath with 
deliberation. 

“ All ready ? ” cried Nat. 

He took up the light, and the audience 
withdrew, diie shutters had been ^ put up, 
and a heavy cloth hung without the door, 
that no ray of light might filter through. 
The receding lamp wavered on the blackened 
ceiling, and grew distant. 7'he key was heard to 
turn in the lock, and there fell a great .silence. 

Haliburton left his corner at once. He 
was not going to allow his fury to cool. 
He — like his antagonist —had taken off his 
boots, and he moved forward without a 
sound, passed between the two tabled, down 
the outer side of the one to his right, round 
and up the outer side of the one to his left. 
Then, with one hand on the wall, he started 
to make the tour of the robin. 
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He did all this with incredible speed, and 
almost without poise. When he had been 
all toutid thei room fruitlessly, he came to a 
dead stop ; it was time to use his eats. His 
adversarVi who had seemed so foolhardy, 
was evidently under the table or behind the 
window curtain. 

He listened WMth all his might for a 
moment the silence was unbroken then, 
.suddenly, it was 
broken in the one 
way he would have 
deemed impos- 
sible — by the 
voice of young 
Poindexter, not 
very near, but dis- 
tinct, though 
subdued. 

the name 
of Heaven,’’ said 
the voice, with 
solemnity, “ T must 
speak to you. Will 
you stay just where 
you are for a 
minute without 
moving ? ” 

Surprise wiped 
out every other 
feeling. “ Can you 
see me ? ” he ('ric d, 
aghast. 

“ No ; but I ran 
hear you b real lie. 

Have I broken the 
rules by sp(iaking ? 

1 don’t know wliat 
1 ought to do. 

There is something you ought to know 
before you kill me. Swear iu)t to run me 
•throu^i and I will ('ome ('lose to you, so 
that you may not susptict treachery. Then, 
when 1 have spoken, if you should still wish 
to kill me, you will have me at your merry, 
and there will be time, if you are quirk.” 

Haliburton stood in the grip (jf various 
emotbns. He believed the lioy to be play- 
ing a trick to gain time ; but if that were 
SO he would have him in his hand, and at 
present he had not fhe shadow of an idea 
as to where the voice came from. Some- 
thing in the accent or quality of this voice 
gave him a curious, quite indescribable, 
feeling. 

But will you trust yourself to me ?” he 
sneeredv^ '' ' 

** Yes, was the ipj^ediate answer “ I will 
now. I would not five minutes ago; but 


now, though you are a bully and MuUeyiau, 
1 will take your word of honour.” 

“Then come here at once, if what you 
wish to say can be said quickly, I give rny 
word of honour not to lift hand against you 
till you have spoken.** 

Promptly he heard a spft thud^ whit h told 
him that the active y(mth had jumped down 
from the mantelpiece. There followed a lew 
creepy moineiUs 
while he gtoped 
for I"lidilnntt»n In 
the gloom. Ilali- 
burton railM' as 
near feeling Uar 
ase\er in his lihe 
dm i n g t h < » s e 
sri'onds. It mus 
all he f'oiild do 
to (‘ontrol ii 
when soft linnets 
rlutelied his sits se, 
slippi'd down his 
left arm, clasptsl 
thomscive.s rouml 
his hand. He. 
thrilled u n ue 
countably. 

“ It was wlu'ii 
you t(Jok off ytnu 
('oat and V(‘sl,“ 
whispered the boy. 
“ 1 saw tlu^ Wliiie 
Rose. You are a 
[a(‘obite. So [ 
know you ('ann<*l 
bt* a spy. Pm (di 
King James too. 
lhat is why Kitty 
and 1 are running away.” 

“That makt's a diffcveiux’, certainly,” 
muttered Haliburton, but he was hardly 
thinking what he said, for womler at the 
extrenu" trembling of the slim iorrn b(»sjd(‘ 
him, whose vibrations he ('ould letd in iht' 
shaking (^f the hand which gnisped his. 

Put that is not all ; oh, that is not all ! ” 
gasped Mr. Poindexter. “ 'Phe fest is much 
harder to say. 1 know not how 1 an^ going 
to say it, even in the dark. It is that 1 — 

I should .say that I am not -I don’t know 
how to say it ! Oh, can you not luuarcl a 
guess ? I am — 1 am— a ,^'r/ ” 

Haliburton’s heart jumped like a balk 
His trembling wa.s all at once more violenli, 
than that of the girl who clung to his hand 
In a flash he saw wdat it hacl meant that 
poignancy of emotion which liad stirnd 
within him when he met her eyes ! She 
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a woman, and he had had the intention, 
if not to kill h^ir, at least to beat her with the 
flat of his swor4 for her insolence ! That, 
divinely i)retty insolence ! It went to his 
head like wine and he felt his senses reel 
Only the knowledge that his deeply embar- 
rassed companion ,was staggering in actual 
need of support restored his balance. 
Awkwardly he extended his arm and felt 
her weight rest against him, while for a 
moment he had the foolish idea that the 
beating of his heart, or hers, or both, could 
be heard by those without. 

“A girl ! ^’ he gasped. “A girl! Good 
laird ! ” And with a spasm of jiily and ten- 
derness he recalled the slow reluctance with 
which she had removed her coat and vest, 
and which he had taken for a failure of 
courage. 

She twisted round in his hold so as to face 
him and laid her disengaged hand earnestly 
on his chest. ** I didn't tell you because 1 
am afraid,” she panted. “ Mind that ! Mind 
that ! ril fight you now, if ycju like I 1 can 
fence well ; I have always been a hoyden, Sir 
Joseph says. I should be (ierald, and not 
Geraldine ! I only thought it was unjust to 
let you 'kill a Jacobite girl without knowing 
it But now— now — I am ready, if you 
wish it” 

She heard the sound of his rapier falling to 
the ground with a crash that seemed loud 
enough to bring the public in. She let her 
own fall beside it. Haliburton strove in vain 
for words, snatched the hand she had laid 
upon his heart, and kissed it humbly. 

“ We were going to the Duke of Ormonde,” 
she whispered, urgently. “ He is Kitty's god- 
father. We are orphans ; Sir Joseph is our 
guardian. He desires Kitty to marry some- 
one whom she dislikes vastly. I thought if 
We could join the Duke he w’ould protect us, 
but Kitty could not travel wMthout a cavalier, 
so 1 — masqueraded. And, oh, I have been 
so amused 1 I have liked it so well 1 But 
this adventure best of all ! ” She laughed so 
exquisitely, iiqwn so rich a note, that it 
thnll(id Haliburton almost more than her 
pathos had done. 

He had retained in his owm the little hand 
which he had kissed. The fact that it rested 
coniidiiltgiy in his hold, the contact of its 
delicke', softness, awoke all the dormant 
nobility 3n him to keen life. 

His brain, always able, grew preternaturally 
alert .. He a way to prolong the exquisite 
adventure which Geraldine found so con- 
genial^to guard the amaiing secret 
“Listen,” he whispered; have only 


ja moment!. I am also taking the road to- 
morrow, to join* the Dtike of <>mbnde. If 
you will ride with me I cm bring you both 
safely to him. But for your fqr your 
safety, madam, your secret must not be 
known.” 

His serious tone made the heedless girl 
realize the gravity of the moment. She 
trusted him. “Yes, you are a Jacobite, 
gentleman ; we will go with you,” she 
answered, steadily. 

His head swam. He wanted to speak, to 
find words suited to his newly-prized gentility , 
in which to assure her that he would spill the, 
last drop of his blood in her service. But he 
was stayed by a sudden access of tumult 
from without. 

There was a rush, a scream, a furious 
battering at the door, and wild cries in a , 
girl's voice. 

“It's Kitty,” cried Geraldine, vexed. 
“She has come out of her swoon, more’s 
the pity ! Another moment and she will be 
shrieking my secret to the whole household.” 

“ I'hey will open the door ! ” gasped 
Haliburton, j)ulling himself together with an 
effort. “ Be (]uick ! Those men must not 
know what you have just told me ! Every- 
thing depends on that ! You and 1 must 
sup together and arrange our plans.” 

The noise on the door increased. Kitty 
apparently was now in hysterics, and, it was 
to be lioped, incapable of making coherent 
revelations. 

“ Quick 1 ” urged Haliburton. “ Up on 
the mantel with you again ! ” 

The girl was full of mischievous laughter 
and delight. He caught her in his arms, 
held her up, and she had swung herself back 
to her perch in an instant. The key was 
actually being fitted into the lock as he 
fumbled about on the floor for their disc?irded 
weapons ; and he had just handed up^)ne of 
them to her when the door was flung wide, 
and the whole household, including the 
young^ I'oindexters' servants, streamed itt . 
upon them with lamps and candles. , 

There they stood, Mr. Gerald Pomdextef 
alive and safe, shaking with merriment upon ; 
the mantelpiece, his adversary prowlirig’; 
sulkily below. Amid Kitty's tears of Wildl> 
thankfulness, and the laughter and 
of the whole concourse, only Nat Sawyeif 
had time to notice one peculiar 
namely, that the young $park ^as 
, Haliburton's rapier, 

" iTwo, days later, IJOVemfaer 

dusk^ a boat pusl?i^ Off nastily from t^tiveen 



TUJ$ Dj/iJt jbtr^z, 


M: 


tiie red sa-eerang cUfe of a Devon "bay, and 
Made t(i;war4s the ;dimly-i?een, graceful out- 
line of a jnan-o’-V!!td' v^teh for the 

past tweiit^fdhr hours had lain off the coast, 
awaiting a wolconie that never came. 

,1’. th' the . stemi-''' 
sheets of the boat 
sat Haliburton, 
with Mr. and Miss 
iPoindexter ; on 
the beach behind 
them, their hand- 
ful of followers 



WHOLE HOUSEIIOLU STREAMED 
. WITH LAMl’S AND CANDLES." 

awaited the upshot of the adventure. Hali- 
,buiton^s eyes were fixed in some anxiety 
’ upon the ship, and the signs of activity 
al>oar4 h^r. All sail was being set, appar- 
ently in haste, and there was commotion on 
the deClc ; evidently the Duke, disappointed 
of the expected rising, was making preparation 
fOt immediate departure. As he strained 
- eyes ! through . the gathering night, he 
feaw the,dim bulk brought round to th,e 
■'wind./' 

By the Lprd, theyVe off!'" he cried, in 


indignation *M thou$|it they ^ur 
and would .iObteing; ’ ' ‘r - ' '''( 

'The \m§h 

■ « They dare 1 ' 

' ' The the Imy ; 


!;ahof beyond the 
heiiiland which 
had sheltered 
them, behind them 
on the water glim* 
niered the billow- 
ing sails of three 
majestic King’s 
ships, s>\a?rpiug 
down chanm^l with 
the freshening 
wind. 

Then Halibinlim 
knew that it was 
still his to piiird 
and befriend 
Geraldine 
dexter. Hcstoopiul, 
and spoke low in 
her ear, 

** Trust me still 
I will take yem, to 
my home — to my mother. We will nave 
for you till you ( an rejoin your friendjs.** 
Geraldine looked out over the dark lianVi 
and knew their escape was cut off. Her 
face did not exprcs.s any very great (’OlV 
sternation ; but there w^as a lengthy 
pause before she made reply. 

“Perhaps,” she vvhis[)ered at last, and 
dimpled into laughter as she spolkij - 
“perhaps you will not like me so wtdl 
when you see me in my maiden's dress.” 

At the moment a .sound was heard. 
Something cut the water, sending up 
fountains of spray, not two hundred yardsl 
from where the boat lay ; there wa.s a 
.sullen boom, dying away over the sea. 
The foremost of the pursuing ships laid 
fired upon them. 

“Back to shore!” cried Haliburton at 
once, and the boat was put about. A sailor 
stood up and hauled down the sail, which, 
glimmering in the gloom, made a target for 
the ship's gun, and for a minute or two t|ie 
distance was obscured frpm their sight |iy 
the falling mass of cahvasi 
When again the purple-black canfe 

into view, there was the DukeV shjp for awkjf» 
evidently gaining upon her pursinefs. 

' The threatened French invaskljn was ov«^ 
and Haliburton's life had just bqgwri. > 
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III.— ROUND tiTTLE ITALY. 


I 


HE fiitraiage and, all things 
considered, picturesque colony 
of Italian peasants in the heart 
of I-ondon is called “ Little 
Italy ” by its own inhabitants, 
and though described as in 
Clerkenwell it is, as a matter of fact, situated 
principally in Holborn. 

Two iron posts at the bottom of Eyre 
Street Hill mark the spot where Holborn 
ends and Clerkenwell begins. 1'he old 
boundary was the Fleet Ditch, which is now 
covered in and rarely asserts itself here, as it 
does occasionally nearer the I'hames. 

In the old days this district was largely 
inhabited by Irish, who, having a common 
faith with the Italians, formed the congrega- 
tion of the Italian church in Hatton (lardcn. 


The Irish colony has gone from IJttlc Italy, 
and the Italian colony itself has been robbed 
of many of its once famous streets by modern 
building schemes. The glories of Saffron 
Hill have departed, and ICyre Street Hill is 
now the busy centre of the area in which the 
dialects of Naples, of Veni('e, of I’iedniont, 
and of Ticino may be heard all day long 
and far into the night, accompanied by that 
wealth of gesture for which Italians are 
renowned. 


Sunday morning is the best time to make 
the Little Italian trip, because not only are 
mos( of the inhabitants at home, but the 
poor Italians scattered about in other parts 
of London make the main street of the 


colony their rendezvous. 

C'oming through from Holborn one gets 
the first note of Italy in the busy market of 
Leather Lane. Here, where the toilers of 


Totally different from the other ]^ne ; 
the one at the East End — is this.- The i 
hawkers are mostly Irish and English, and , ; 
only here and there is a Jewish trader t© be ; 
seen. 'I'he crowd, too, is quieter. It does ) 
not jmsh eagerly forward. It strolls and lolls. - 
The dominant note is the peculiarly shape- , 
less bonnet of the middle-aged and elderly,, 
Irishwoman. The Italian woman with the 
gay head-dress and the Irishwoman with the ! 
battered bonnet have probably that morning , ' 
worshipi)ed side by side in the church close ' 
by, but it would be impossible to find a 
stronger contrast in “ type.” 

You look at one woman and you think of 
the song and dance of the Fair scene in an 
Italian opera. You look at the other and' 
you think of the tragedies of eviction and 
exile and the wail of the Keener at an Irish 
wake. 

'There is one note of brightness in the 
market besides the Italian women, and that , 
is a pyramid of flowers cleflly arranged in 
white and blue bunches which an Italian boy 
carries about on a long stick. The pyramid . 
is formed by bunches oI‘ flowers stuck into a 
woodeil stand, and the whole is surmounted 
by a faded flag. In the drabness of Leather 
l.an(‘ it looked as incongruous as would a 
c(dumbine at a funeral service, or — to take 
an actualit)' — as the theatrical photograph of ' 
a dead (lancing girl in Loie Fuller costume, 
which is exhibited among the wreaths and 
coffin -i)lates in an undertaker’s window in 
the Lane itself. 

You have only to pass out of the 
into some of the side streets to knoV tbat „\ 
the Irish hawker is largely represented in the 


Holborn and Clerkenwell are buying their district, though he has departed frorU /LUtl^, '^ 

day's provisions and perhaps investing in Italy itself. Turn'into Union Buildings - ", 

some of the bargains in the shape of dress you find a large yaid filled with barrows 

material ,^h<I the odds and ends of domestic costermongers’ carts, and here and thete , 

requirerpepit offered for sale at the shops or naphtha lamp taking its rest after the 

on the Jiawkers’ barrows which line both Saturday night flare. ' ; >,\;i / 

sides of the^ thoroughfare, picturesquely clad Round the yard are rough she^s ^ 
Italian women ^ wander - in and out. The stables, in which a pony or two are:accb^mf‘3:|;ij 

Italians'lr©^ patrons of the Leather modated. Above the stables is a|wo-gtoiriedi 

Lane mkke^ because they are clannish and building, each story with an ironwor]^ 

buy of tbeif pwu peej}^ in their own streets, running round it. Wooden dopr^; 

But they come to the Lane for fish, fruit, and to these galleries, and from tbefe, - 

vegetables, and occasionally stop to bargain tp ' time, emerge r^ged^ ^ 
for a gay handkerchief or a brighl-colciured ' ^girls, who come doVh at&it?ifey that 

shawl- '"'V:' 'v ‘ , M". ■ . l^si|Jtolbe^yar4 
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cdrners have inherited the t>toud cnitli ^ 
and the deatiTCut features of the citize^ 
of the great Italiari Sthtes. Here in little 
Italy the Romans of Michael the 

Venetians of Titian, the florentitkcs of 
Raphael walk again. 

We will come again on a jj'eek-day and 
enter the houses of the padrones and go 
from cellar to garret. We will jiass through 
the courts and alleys of Halfpenny loelimd, 



THE MAIN STREET IS HLI.KD WITH A LOUNUlNti CUpWU * 


Some of the children who come out of 
these buildings are almost barefooted. Their 
naked to^s are visible through boots which 
a tramps would not take from a dust-heap. I 
have diVelt upon this note, of poverty because 
it is the last we shall see during our trip, 
and it is in striking contrast to the “com- 
fort of the Italian quarter which lies across 
the road from Leather Lane. 

There is a general idea that the dis- 
tinguishing fea- 
tures of Little 
Italy are poverty 
and dirt. I have 
even seen it stated 
in print that it is 
not a safe place 
for the stranger. 

It will astonish 
many to learn 
that the Italian 
quarter, the home 
of the organ- 
grinders" and the 
ice-cream and 
roast - chestnut 
venders, is clean 
and well-ordered, 
and that it is 
under far better 
sanitary control 
than many dis- 
tricts of London 
in which the 
dreaded alien im- 
migrant has found 
no footh(.)ld. 

Let us visit it 
first on Sunday 
morning. The 
main street is 
filled with a 
loungihg crowd. At the tops of the courts 
groups are gathered together in animated 
conversation. Many of the men are models 
of virile symmetry, and the children are 
clean, well-dressed, and good-looking. 

In the streets that lie off the main 
thoroughfare there are houses painted in 
bright colours in the Italian style, and when 
the window of one of these opens and an 
Italian woman in her native head-dress looks 
out the eye of the artist is charmed. London 
has vanished. It is a spring morning in 
some southern Italian town. The people 
may be poor, but the note of squalor which 
makes our English poverty so terrible is not 
to be found here. The men and women 
who stroll about the streets or gather at the 


and see the homes of the ice venders and 
the organ-grinders. We will see the people 
at the trades they follow, at the occupations 
by which they earn the rent of their rooms, 
'I'o-day, as it is Sunday, we will follow the 
inhabitants from the street in which they 
love to lounge to the church, from which few 
of them are absentees. 

The ten o’clock Mass is the one which 
draws the largest congiegation. As yot| 
stand outside the ('hurcli of St. Peter's wait! 
ing for the congregation to emerge* tlie Irish 
suggestion is stronger than the Italian, fori; 
under the portico against the wall is a temjiotj 
rary stand at which a small boy is selling' 
newspapers. You stroll up the steps ana! 
look at the journals, and you find that they 



rm STRAND MAGAZINB, 


are pritKipally fltw Calholki Church papenn bete entirely absent OiS(; 
and the Irish secular ones. On the day of ", du yoU see a tom frock iuw 


our visit w did Hot see any Italian papers ; 
probably they bfid been sold 

But when the congregation emerges it is 
the Italian noti^ that predominates. There 
is no mistaking the nationality of the bulk of 
the worshippers* The brigand hats, the 
black capes— -one old Italian wears a Gari- 
baldi cloak with an astrachan collar and 
silver buckles and clasps — the exaggerated 
peg-top'* trousets the Italian asphalurs 
have familiarised us with, and the striking 
features of the women, even if the y had laid 
aside the peasant dress of their native land, 
would suggest Italy to the least ti availed 
observer. 

The Sisters of 
Charity, in their 
quaint white head- 
dress, which had 
its origin in a 
folded dinner nap- 
kin placed jok- 
ingly on a lady^s 
head by a king, 
break up the 
crowd into pic- 
turesque patches. 

’i'he one jarring 
note IS a tall, slim, 
elderly English 
man, \vho, in high v 
hat and fio<iv- 
coat, limps down 
the steps of the 
chuich with a jiair 
of field • glasses 
slung across his 
shoulders 

What Little Italy is like 
on Sunday night we shall 
see when we visit it again 
Let us meanwhile stroll 
through it on a week day 
and see something of the ^ 
life of the people. Oui 
first visit shall be to the 
schools attached to St. note t 

Petet*$ Church. As you 
walk thHp>u|h tbfi class-rooms, in each of which 
theps arib a Sister of Charity and a lay teacher, 
you fMl it dJiBcuk to believe that here are 
mostly ^ <ShiWte*t df the Italian immigrants 
whom pubfip ojliJttioh associates with a lower 
standard of cowort thaU that of the English 
poor, The pmuful njjte of poverty and child 
n^lect whteh }s so evldeot itt many 'of the 
Board schools'' in oujc poorer districts U 


^re there 
A piuclte4, pate 


'face, and then they do m to an 

ttaliap child* 

I'he boys are dark-eyCd, slurdy little 
fellows, with smiling bmwn 
boots, and warm, well-fitting clothijs. ^ Tho 
little girls seem to have stepped Out of a 
nursery picture book. Most of them ar^ 
good looking, some of them ate beaatijftW/ * 
bonie have their hair prettily arranged and 
tied up with coloured ribbons, others wear^ 
plaits that suggest the early Italian painters, 
Mv confrhre as he begins to sketch the 
scene, which appeals to him artistically, iS 
enthusiastic. “They are models of charm^ 
ing childhood/* he 
says, and as we' 
leave the schooU 
room, the musical 
English farewell 
of the children 
ringing in out 
ears, we think of 
the schools w^ 
have visited tp* 

^ gether where 

//; poor children of 

our slums com^ 
starved and ill- 
clad, and we 
wonder why these 
immigrant hawk- 
ers and organ- 
grinders are 
blessed with such 
well-built, healthy 
little ones, and 
how they manage 
on their earnings 
to dress them 30 
neatly and keep ^ 
them so wfell j 
“ These," said 
" the kindly prii^V 
^ who accom^ied 

^ — us over the school, j. 

“are the motheri v 

'WUbN IHF UWGREf.AnON 1 MERGE<; IT IS I HE ITAI IAN . aU k 

NOTE THAT FREDOMINAlKS Of tfie 

Th^Cf is no 

of their race degenerating." 

He pointed with genuine prid6 to, 
well built, wide-hipped little mril*, Soi3«^ttl% 
roses who bloom and flourish in Jpwi ‘ 
courts of Eyre Street Hill j ' * « 

These little Italians are at 

English as. the little chuwm who 

tjome fcotn the Petes sneaking 


tjome fcotn the Petes of Se|p#te‘'t speaking 
or^y Viddish, and in sb^to^^ reading 
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“A CLASS-ROOM*" 


aloud passages of Shakespeare. The little 
Italian girls are quicker than the little boys. 
Many of them come to the school a few days 
after they have arrived from Italy with their 
parents. And in a short time they are 
speaking English with hardly the trace of an 
accent. The elder girls who have been a 
few years in the schools speak it fluently and 
write it correctly, but their fathers and 
mothers rarely acquire more than a few 
words. 

In giany of the houses on Eyre Street 
Hill there are men and women who have 
been here for years, and the English landlord 
and the municipal officers have to communi- 
cate with them through an interpreter if the 
children are at school. But when the children 
are at home no assistance is needed. The 
children are the interpreters of the Italian 
colony, 

Come down one of the courts — Eyre Court 
or Fleet Court — in which groups of stalwart 
Neapolitans are standing about. They will 
look at you keenly with their fierce, dark eyes, 
and you may have some doubt about your 
welcome, but there is nothing to be afraid of. 

These peopfe ate law-abiding and good- 
humoured Trafieir characteristic crimes, it is 
said, are stabbing and abduction. They are 

Vol. xxix, — 66« 


alwayjs r^ady with the knife, 
but that h their way bf s< tiling 
dte|>utes . among 
lliey^q hbt stab for the pur- 
phjeies of rob- 
and unless 
'yoli|'':ate suftkn- 
^ritfy in 

Italkn to tjuar- 
rel with them in 
the Neai>olllan 
dialect they nre 
not likely to fUab 
you. 

The Ncapoli 
tans, who keep 
mainly to the 
Courts, are pnu 
cipally iecaavam 
sellers, roa^t' 
chestnut hawk 
ers, and organ 
grinders. 'I1u‘ 
square yards 
into which the 
courts open iuv 
packed with 
i c e - m a k i n g 
machines and 
barrows and 
baked'Chestnut cans, and occasionally you seti 
a knife-grinder’s wheel. I'he Italian drinks 
wine where an Englishman drinks beer, atul 
here are plenty of wine-casks. In the corner ol 
one court is a house with a green bush stiu k 
in a lam]) above the doorway. The ** bush 
is still the sign of an Italian wine-house. 

In one corner of the yard, which is clean 
and well drained, there is a handy supply ot 
water, and the court is washed and swept 
daily. The owner of the bulk of this property 
is an Englishman, and in conjunction with 
the authorities he has made It a model to 
many districts which pretend to higher things. 
All the notices of the sanitary authorities are 
printed in English and Italian and boldly dis- 
played in every direction. With thirty years’ 
experience of the slums and poverty areas of 
London, the cleanliness and good sanitary 
order of the houses in Little Italy were, when 
I first made a thorough inspe(!tion of the 
district, startling revelations to me. 

Let us visit the houses. We are told that 
the standard of comfort is low, but every 
room we enter is ckati, and the walls are 
papered and are fi^equently hung with 
religious pictures, portraits of the King and 
Queen of Italy, and sometimes with portraits 
of the King and Queen of England, 
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Here and there the ceilings are prettily 
painted and decorated by the men them- 
selves, and almost everywhere there are 
knick-knacks, little straw-plaited baskets with 
raised flowers upon them, and photographs 
and souvenirs of the home-land far away. 

Most of the asphalt paviors lodge in 
Little Italy in the houses of the padrones, 
and the standard of comfort is, perhaps, 
higher with these people, who are mostly 
I’icdmontcse, than with the South Italians. 
If we look into a padrone’s house we shall 
find a group of healthy, well-clad men sitting 
in front of a 
great lire in 
the common 
kitchen. A long 
table in the 
centre of the 
room is newly 
scrubbed, wait- 
i n g for the 
serving of the 
meal, which 
will probably 
include maca- 
roni and a 
salad, in addi- 
tion to some- 
thing from the 
big saucepan 
which is giving 
out such a 
savoury smell. 

In the covered 
passage outside 
the kitchen is a 
great wooden 
wine- rack. The 
scores of empty 
bottles stand- 
i n g on the 
ground show 
that the Italian 
of the com- 
mon lodging- 
house takes 
wine with his dinner and his supper, 
"rhis is a feature of the colony that some- 
what astonishes the English intruder. One 
docs not associate a baked-chestnut hawker 
or an organ-grinder with wine at meals. 
Yet the drinking of wine is general. 'Fhe 
Neapolitan hawkers of ices and chestnuts 
and baked potatoes take their wine as 
regularly as the paviors and the artisans. 
Between the Neapolitans and the Pied- 
montese there is no great love lost. When 
you speak to them of the stabbing, the pistol- 


shots, and the abductions, which are supposed 
to be common in the colony, the Piedmontese 
say at once, *‘Oh, yes, the Neapolitans ! 
Sometimes that wi/l happen with tbem/^ 
These people lead industrious and frugal 
lives, and a good many of them save money 
and go back to their native land with it. 
The freeholders of the Clerkenwell portions 
of Little Italy are Italians, and one of them is 
in the perifiatetic ice-cream business. Rents 
are paid with the greatest punctuality, even 
by the poorest tenants. The predominant 
note of the community is a light-hearted con- 

Unlment, and 
even in the 
kitchens of the 
padrones, when 
the guests 
gather at night 
round the great 
fire, there is an 
air of genial 
domes tici ty 
and good com - 
radeship you 
would look 
for in vain in 
the common 
kitchens of 
our English 
licensed lodg- 
ing-houses. 

Little Italy is 
changing. 'I'he 
ice cream trade 
is not what it 
was and recent 
reg u 1 at ion s 
have hamiiered 
the ho m e 
manufacturer. 
Plaste/-casi 
vending and 
monkey ex- 
hibiting arc in- 
dustries. which 
have almost 
departed. German competition has killed the 
one and the other has been replaced by a baby 
in a cot, which is now a conventional feature 
of the organ-grinding business. 'Fhe boys and 
the monkeys have given place to the family 
group. There are, at the present moment, 
only four boys with monkeys in the colony, 
and the organ-grinding trade is by no means 
flourishing with the Italians, a great many 
Englishmen having gone int<;i the profession. 

If you turn into one of the streets where 
the applicants for organs make their bargains, 



‘ THIi: bljUAKi*. YAWI>S INTO WHICH *I IIK COURl'S Ol'EN AKK I'ACNKU WllH 
ICK-MAKINCi MACHINES AND HARROWS.” 
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**THE GUESTS GATHER AT NIGHT ROUND THE GREAT FIRE. 


of dogs 
ai^Kl paid no 

\i,^;hen the 
imving 
flapd htJ had 
t\m fifty 
dhtho jire^ 
Invited the 
to eomo 
to itid » them, 
and, tlte ofik ial 
wdnt» a «Uoift of 
laughter avosc 
from the neigh- 

bourS' alwrt VH 

curious about 
each other’s hnsi 
ness - w lu) luul 
gathered to nee 
the fun. Who 
ever it was who 
sent the letter ol 
information io 
Somerset Houm* 
played a practical 
joke which is 
recounted to this 


you will find several instruments con- 
spicuously labelled Out of wT)rk.” 

The big firm of Chiappa Brothers is a 
prosperous concern, which turns out not only 
the piano-organs of the streets, but fhe big 
and highly ornamented show^ organs, many of 
them in white and gold, which are used by 
the proprietors of big fair attractions. Here 
a large number of wwkmen are employed, 
and it is curious to see a small army of them 
sitting in long rows putting the popular airs 
of the day on to the cylinders. 

The composers and the music publishers 
frequently send their ** latest success ” to the 
firm, fbr to be “ on the organs ” is considered 
the hall-mark of popularity. 

In one of the little courts a modeller still 
carries on business in the single room that 
serv^ him for workshop and dwelling. He 
is a q,uieit old fellow who left his native Pisa 
fbrty y^rs ago. His specialty is “dogs,” 
and he sells th^m to the hawkers, the small 
size for one penny and the large size for 
threepence. The dogs are intended to 
represent Newfoundlands, and the Italian 
Caleb Plummer malces them as near to 
Nature as he cart at the price. 

A year or two ago an official of the Inland 
Revenue knocked att the modellers door and 
interviewed him. It had reached the ears of 
the authorities that the old gentleman had a 


day with great gusto in the colony. 

There is another industry carried on in 
Little Italy which is peculiar in its way--- that 
is, the importation of gold-fish. The princijml 
dealer in these pets of the home aquarium 
has large premises and carries on an extensive 
business in gold and silver 8teh, green tree 
frogs, and land and water tortoises. 

'Fhe fish are bred in Bologna by farmers, 
and are sent to this country in tin tanks with 
a perforated lid. 'Fhe tanks are protected 
by basket-work. From four to five hundred 
gold-fish are packed in each tank. Some- 
times the fish go up tremendously in price. 
That w'as the case recently when all the fish 
ponds of Bologna were frozen over. I'he 
fish are quite safe under the ice, but it must 
be broken to get them out. In getting them 
out they would be injured by the broken 
ice and either die or be unfit for sale. At 
a time of scarcity gold-fish run to three and 
four limes the normal market price. Green 
tree-frogs are bred in Bologna ^nd sent ip 
large quantities to the establishment in lattlf 
Italy. The water tottois^ also comes from 
Bologna, but the land tortoise i» importer 
from Oran, Algeriav j/ 

' r 

Night in Little flaly ! It fe oh Sunday 
night that the colpny i» fullest^ arid yet, so 
far as the outer wmrid can judge, quietest. 
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Little groups here and there are in the 
streets. The small restaurants and wine- 
shops are full, but the bulk of the people are 
indoors. The kitchens of the padrones are 
packed and the lighted windows on every floor 
of the houses in Summers Street and Baker’s 
Row tell of family or friendly gatherings. 

On a dark winter’^ ni^ht there is a weird- 
ness in the .streets of Little Italy that would 
have appealed to Dord. Here and there you 
see an open way through the narrow j)assage 
of a house and the dull yellow light of a lamp 
in a street perched high up at the back and 
approached by a flight of stone stc[)s. 

There are grim, gloomy, narrow streets and' 
turnings, only made grimmer and gloomier by 
the dim lamp-light, that suggests at once the 
stabbing or abduction of which we have heard. 

And this is the hour for both. It is the 
hour of the dance in the underground room, 
and it is the dance that genendly leads to 
abduction. For among the dancers arc 
frequently Irish or English girls who have 
been captivated by the dark eyes and glossy 
hair of a young Neapolitan whc^m th(?y have 
met at one of the places of arnusemetit in 
(derkenwell, and whose invitation to tlie dance 
they have accepted. 

Sometimes these 
girls do not return 
to the parental roof, 
but follow the Italian 
Romeo, and that is 
what is meant by 
abduction.” 

'Idle stabbing is 
not, as a rule, an in- 
ternational affair. It 
is between Italians 
only. Many of the 
cases when the affray 
is not fatal do not 
get into the papers. 

A little while back 
a man was shot and 
his assailant walked 
off. When the 
wx)unded man was 
taken to the hospital 
he was a:sked by his 
friends if he wasn’t 
going to denounce 
his assailant, whom 
he knew very tvell by 
name. 

“Oh, ho,’’ he re- 
plied ; “ ril wait till 
I can have a pop at 
him! 


But all is quiet to-night in Little Italy as 
we wander about its winding ways and watch 
in the dim light, not the movement of a 
London street, but the stealthy coming and 
going that characterize a southern Italian 
town. 

There is a cab outside the Italian Club in 
Laystall Street, and people are pouring in. 
Inside there is a dramatic performance ; “ II 
Lupo di Mare ” and “ Pulcinella, Maestro di 
Ballo,” are the plays billed in the windows of 
Little Italy for to-night. 

Instantly as I read the bill of the 
})lay 1 am in Naples, for Pulcinella is the 
clown of Naples, dear to every Neapolitan 
heart. 

.Sunday is also the night of the “Gran 
Ballo,” which lasts from eight p.m. till one 
a. 111. “Prezzo del Biglictto per ogni persona, 
6 d.” 

This is the “Grand Ball,” held under club 
regulations, d'here are others. Every now 
and then in the side streets the sound of the 
mandoline or the accordion floats up from 
below the grating, and looking down you can 
see that the room beneath is lighted up, and 
there are indications that the lads and lasses 
of Little Italy are 
treading the gay 
measures of their 
native land. 

Along the quiet 
streets come pre- 
sently a pair of 
Italian sweethearts. 
They walk with 
clasped hands, look- 
ing into each other’s 
eyes and heedless of 
all the world. 'Phe 
look that is in their 
faces is the lopk that 
an artist puts in his 
pictures of “ Love’s 
Young Dream,” with 
a southern sky above 
and a blue sea in the 
background. 

The man is dark 
and young and hand- 
some, and bronzed 
with the sun of the 
plains; the girl pale 
with the pallor of 
the city. But they 
make a living picture 
of “ Italian Lovers ” 
framed in the mirk 
of a London night. 




The Man Who Lived Backwards. 

By Allen Upward. 


■ 


DO not know what to think 
of this story, which was told 
to me by a friend. 1 ('annot 
give it in his own words, 
because he did not tell it con- 
nectedly, but bit by bit— in 
fact, I had almost to drag it out of him - -and 
he was frightened at tlie time. 

He came into my room late at night-- -we 
live on the same staircase in the d emple — 
after fir.-jt going past my door on his way 
upstairs, I did not notice anything peculiar 
in his tread as he went up, but a minute or 
two after the door had banged overhead T 
heard it open again suddenly, and he came 
clattering down the ston(‘ stefis as if he were 
running away from scijnething, and burst into 
my room. He was (|uite pale, and trembling 
all over, and his first words were to ask me 
for some brandy. 

I had no brandy in the chambers, but I 
gave him some whisky neat, and he drank 
I should think half a turublerful without 


stopping. Then he sat down in his usual 
chair, and I asked him what was the matter. 

He said, I’ve had a kind of fright. 1 
expect you’d think it was all a trick, or a 
delusion, or something. I know you don’t 
believe in these things.” 


“It’s so difficult,” he said. hardly 

dare tell it to anyone, It sounds like a scut 
of— well, either a yarn, or else as though I 
had been made a fool of.” 

“Well,” I said, becoming impaiitnt, 
“cither tell it to me or leave it atone. It’s 
irritating to listen to mysterious hints that 
you don’t explain.” 

He seemed to .see the force of this, at\tl I 
could see that ho was trying to think ol souu‘ 
way of beginning his story. At last hr, bioKo 
out into it somehow, but only after so many 
false starts, and with so many inti^rruplinn^ 
and doublings, that it was all 1 could do lo 
follow him distinctly anti keep him to ttu- 
point. 

I must tell you first (he said), though ii 
has nothing really to do with the story, that 
I had a farewell visit frtjm Beatrice tudav 
I told you that her mother was trying to 
se})arate us, because slie saw that Bet! \va > 
fonder of me than of her, am] she was jt'altuis 
She worked on Bee’s fet^lings of duty to make 
her ask me to let her mother live with us 
after we were married. You know what that 
means. I believe there are some molheis 
who would rather murder their children than 
see them happy awav 


“ What things ? ” I said. 

“ Well ” he seemed to 

have a difficulty in finding 
the right word— •“ psychical 
thing.s, perhaps I ought to 
say. Not occult, exactly; 
not anything to do with 
spirits ^or that sort of non- 
sense — you know what I 
mean,” 

“ Hypnotism, perhaps ? ” 
“No. At least, I don’t 
think so. That’s the trouble. 
That’s what upset me so 
just now. I thought it was 
hypnotism- at least, some 
powerful new kind of it. 

But now ” He broke 

off and seemed to wince 
under his own thoughts 
“ Is it anything private ? ” 
1 asked. “Can you tell 
me what’s happened? 
Never mind whether I be- 
lieve it or not.” 



“CV8 HAD A KIND OK PHIGHT." 
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kissed each other as usual when she came in 
— I h^ve got to tell you that — but as soon as 
we got on to thi^ subject Of her mother I lost 
my tethper ,an4 spoke but^ and the result \vas: 
we had a quarrel add she Went away declan% 
she would have nothing more to do with me. 

I was frightftilly, cut up, of course. I 
believe that if shfe had put her head back 
through the door asked me I should have 
agreed to, take her mother, though I had 
sense enough to see that it would only mean 
an endless lot of scenes of the same kind 
right through our, married life. But, anyhow, 
I was in that sort of miserable state when 
a man doesn^t care what happens to him. 

I went and diped in Hall, There were 
two Indians in our mess, and one of them w^as 
that chap w^ho goes about in a huge white 
turban, and keeps it on even in Hall. The 
Yogi, they call him ; I can’t remember his 
name, it’s one of those interminable strings of 
Hindu gibberish. Neither he nor the other 
man, who was a Mohammedan, took any 
wine, so the captain and I had a double 
share. 

1 don’t care to talk tq strangers as a rule, 
but I was in that excited state that I felt I 
must do something, and there was something 
about the Yogi 
that attracted 
me, I can hardly 
explain how. I 
asked him some 
questions, and 
we got on to the 
subject of meta- 
physics and 
Hindu occultism 
and the rest of it. 

He said some 
awfully queer 
things, and I got 
so interested that 
after we had had 
our coffee and 
the Benchers had 
goneout I agreed 
to go round with 
him to Gray’s 
Inn, where he 
said he lived. 

I found he had 
a set right at the 
top of a house in 
that row over- 
looking Gray’s 
Inn Road — 

Verulam Build- 
ings, I think they 


gre ‘.called.. ‘The roomsywe^ r^ueer 

ihsWe, alrriost kbsolhtef| ^ no 

calrpet. ,q|i^the'\ floor,. ,,{itykn 
'going ■ rdfthd' the 

;me mtb. rlThere was, he 

gave ime, and a little table, aijd he m«tde me 
;a cup of coffecj black and fearfully strong, 
something like the I’urkish; cqffee you get at 
the Trocadero. 

He did not take any himself, but \tc sat 
down on the divan and wc went on talking. I 
told him about Kant, and the ideas oTtijcne 
and spacje being innate, and he did not deny 
they were, but he said a Hindu adept was 
able to free himself from laws like that, and, 
in short, to control them. I can’t remember 
half he said, or how it came about, but the 
long and short of it is that he asserted it was 
possible to reverse time, like an engine, and 
live backwards. 

It sounds quite mad, I know, but he made 
it out quite plausibly, ayd finally he offered to 
prove it, if I would consent. As I said, I was 
feeding desperate and excited, and — I can 
hardly tell how I came to imagine such, 
a thing possible — it struck me as a sort of 
supernatural chance to undo my quarrel with 
Bee, and get back to the point at which 

we met. 

I pulled out 
my w^atch, and 
saw it was 
twenty minutes 
pastten. I 
knew Beatrice 
must have come 
to me just about 
four o’clock, 
because that 
was the time 
she had fixed, 
and she was 
never late: So 
1 ^id I should 
like to live back 
t h r 0 ,u g h six 
hours and a 
quarter. , 

The Yogi, 
handed me a 
small brass ring 
like a viredding- 
ridg and told me 
to put it bn my 
finger, and take 
itoffagainassoon 
a$ I wanted to 
come back into 
what he called 




THE MAN WHO LIVED BACKWARDS. 


Progressive Time. I ptit it on my finger, and 
at the same moment I had a slight feeling of 
dizziness. I instantly took the rinj£ off again, 
without being able to stop myself, ^ust like a 
man in a dream, and handed it back to the 
Yogi, saying as I did so — Le-w' yrev. 

As the words left my mouth I realized that 
I was living backwards, and that the last 
thing I had said in taking the ring was — 
well. You see, don’t you, that the 
sounds weren’t altered, only the order of time 
in which they were spoken ! 

I can hardly describe to you the extra- 
ordinary mental stale I seemed to be in. I'he 
part of rne that does things was going back- 
wards, the part that looks on and criticises 
Was perfectly unaffected, so that 1 was 
conscious all the time of my position. I 
understood my own backward language, and 
yet T was keenly alive to the w^eird, unnatural 
character of it all. 

It w'as the same ^vlicn the \"ogi .spoke, 
repeating his instructions backwards - Emit 
Evissergorp^ and so on. Put it is hopeless to 
try and make you understand how I felt, if 
you have never had a similar experience. 

After 1 had talked backwards with tlie Yogi 
for some times I slowly pulled my hand- 
kerc'hief out of my pocket, disarranged it, 
and passed it backwards across my lips, 
leaving a wet stain. T tlien jerked the hand- 
kerchief back into a few neat folds^in my 
pocket, and stretched out my hand to the 
empty coffee-cup. 1 lifted it to my mouth 
and tilted it u]); and as 1 did so I felt the 
warm coffee rising up my tliroat and flowing 
out of my mouth into the cup, which 1 
gradually lowered to receive it. 

The taste was exactly as if I had been 
drinking, and, of course, there was no resist- 
ance on the })art of the muscles of the throat, 
but the whole sensation was entirely novel. 

I can only describe it by saying that I felt as 
though I were being turned inside out, while 
experiencing all the j)leasiire of the original 
draught. 

As soon as the cup was refilled I set it 
down again, and the moisture on my lips 
disappeared. My host at once rose up, turned 
round, and walked backwards to the table. 
It was like watching the movements of some- 
one in a looking-glass. As he backed out of 
the room with the coffee, I felt myself jerked, 
as it were, out of my chair, and walking 
backwards without trying to see where I was 
going. 

As I walked I found myself thinking back- 
wards. I laughed at the folly of the laws of 
an extinct Italian tribe being taught to 


5 ^^ 

natives of modern India, brought aert^ss the 
sea, in Lottdon. 'Fheq I turned rtnuud at 
the fireplace toil, found tfiyself reading back 
wards a paper which stood on the namtel- 
piece, headed mitacndE hgeL fa 
and which announced a forthcoming examina- 
tion in Roman law, 

I was looking round the room, and r( {^nm- 
ing my first impressions of Siurprise and 
curiosity, when the Yogi returned, ami I 
thanked him and stiid I should be glad. He 
then moved towards me, offering to gt» into 
the next room and make me a cup of co(h e. 
After that we botli backed out through the 
door. 

I went straight to where I had lelt rny iuit 
and stick in the little corridor, while thtj 
Yogi picked the end of a wcuxlen match otl a 
tray, blew it alight, lifted it to the ga^-jel, anil 
turned off the flanu?. He then applit'd iho 
match to a box, which instantly put it <au, 
and went on scrati hing several times heltin* 
he restored the match to tlie box. 'flu se 
needless scratchings struck me as more tin 
reasonable than any of the rest. 

Meanwhile I had gone up to my hat and 
stick with perfect confidence, hut wluat it 
came to taking them frotu wltere they Wi'o* 
I fumbled and hesitated, while my host ioUi 
me to put them where 1 liked. 

At last we got out.side, and my ('ompanion 
closed the door, locked it, and asked me, U^ 
walk in. 

We went down th(^ stairs backwards, pausing 
to get breath on the landings. ( )n the wav we 
passed a stranger who was running lightly u[>. 
As w^e approached (iach other back to back 
I renu mbered that be was an actor who had 
once talked over a play with nK‘. We ex 
changed nods as w(i passed, and then I 
began wondering who he was and thinking 
his face was familiar to itu^. The motion of 
his legs as he ran back from me up tiie stairs 
was a most curious sight, and yet it did not 
affect me as impossible. 

On my way down the stairs I reflected that 
the Benchers did not admit men as students 
without .some credentials. 

As we reached the ground floor and passed 
out on to the pavement the Yogi told me 
that this was where he lived, and 1 wondered 
if it was jash on my part to venture into 
his den. 

As soon as we got into Holborn 1 had tho 
spectacle of all the carts and omniimse« 
going backwards in the same bewildering 
fashion. I soon got used to the general 
sensation of backw^ard motion, but every i\o\^ 
and then some trifling incident attracted my 
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attention. For ins^^ce, we pa^ed two carta: 
standing opposite each pt|Lefl!phd I;:$awv^ 
the drivers seize theh , h^d$ ! 

proceed to entangle them deiberately^ as it ,; 
looked. Then th^ b^ah to swear! ahdii; 
grumble at each pth§f> and then they iajiidly^ 

drew apart. ■ V 

I noticed one man ^ 

out of his pocket, mutter an oath, glance alt 
it, partly untold it, and give it with a half- 
penny to a boy, who handed him a penny in 
exchange and began running in front of him 
and teastog him to buy a paper. All along 
Holborn there were other boys shrieking 
efh ir-aw / ” I might have been 
walking in some foreign capital listening to 
strange Slavonian or Magyar cries. 

The most weird part of the whole experience 
was that while in all my actions and some of 
my thoughts I took Retrogressive Time as a 
matter of course, that part of my mind which 
remained free from the condition — whatever 
it was — was all the time trying to accom- 
modate itself to the experience, and failing. 
Thus I could not get it out of my head that 
there was some risk of colliding with the 
people Who were approaching me from 
behind, whereas, of course, that was impos 
sidle. The only risk was from the people I 
could see, one of whom, just aftc r we had 
backed past each other in perfect safety, 
stopped to apologize, and then suddenly 
flung himself against me. He then drew 
back, lifting a paper before his eyes, and 
slowly receded. 

When we got back to the Temple we put 
on our dinner gowns and re-entered the half 
empty Hall, in which the waiters were clear- 
ing away the dinner. As we approached our 
own table we said good-bye and bowed to 
the captain of our mess, who had sat down 
just before. Shortly after we had taken our 
seats, and I was just setting down my glass 
filled with wine from my lips, the Benchers 
appeared, rriarching backwards up the Hall, 
and followed by their mace-bearer. The 
senior Bencher then returned thanks, and 
we sat down to unseat, if I may so express it, 
the dinner. 

The singularity of this process seemed 
increased rathbrtha,n kssened by the number 
of those who t^ok in it. Mjj>uthful by 
mouthful we restored our food tdtour plates, 
and from them to the dishes, which the 
waiters came and Carried away. It was very 
odd to hear theiu ask a man if he would like 
beef or mutton as they took fais refilled plate 
arid carried it off. All the time, moreover, ^ 
our napkins were becoming smoother and 


cleaner ofterier we to our 

'.ijps., V i '' ' 

But 

'! 'tbc' spri®Gle ' of Hbe^bbtttoa;. .'iefilled' 

!';With wine..' ':As ; 

;:fr6m the gfess and ascepdittg the riedk !bf the 
bottle, I realized that my 'ipreserit 
was a complete refutatiejb of the meta- 
physical system of Kant. §0 far fVbm the : 
notion of time being a rUere - abstraction 
of the mind, I saw that it w^ ^ intimately 
related to the physical constitution of, 
universe. I/s reversal involved the Hvlrsdt^f] 
the law of gravity, I had no doubt that a 
similar test would dispose of .‘the meta- 
physical doctrine of space, with its suggested 
fourth dimension. 

x\s we set down our full glasses for the last 
time the members of the mess exchanged 
bows in the usual way, and we ascertained , 
each other's names. The conversation, of 
course, had retrograded through aU ifs 
stages, till I found myself gazing at thC 
Yogi and wondering whether I should speak 
to him. 

A waiter now came up, recorked the 
bottles, and carried them away. Shortly 
afterwards the butler came to take Qur wine 
order; and then the captain proceeded to 
collect the suflrages of the mess, and we 
became ignorant for the first time that oUr 
compspiions were teetotalers. 

The soup having been carried put of 
the Hall, the senior Bencher read Ae grace 
before meat and retired with his brethren. 
A short wait followed, after which I found 
myself backing down the Hall wondering 
where I had belter sit. After getting back 
my dinner money I reached the dressing- 
room, and in due course unwashed my 
hands, the soapy water becoming clear in 
the process. 

Sad at heart, for my recent parting with 
Beatrice was now engrossing my thoughts, 

I made my way back to my own chambers. 
At this stage I had a fresh shoqk, fpr as I 
came up to the door, which, as you know, is 
fastened by a spring lock, it made a bang 
and flew open of its own accord; coming into ■ 
contact with my outstretched hand. Tbis 
further and still more decisive refutoti^ri of 
the Kantian metaphysics threw ifty ideas 
into utter confusion, and I simply resigned 
myself to whatever might happen. 

I sat in a chair for some time recalling the 
incidents of the quarrel, which was about to 
take place. At last I rose up, walked to my 
desk, unlocked it, and took out the en^ge- 
ment-ring which I had given to Beatrice a 
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yea?^'^ iitgp;^^';'!c1t'''\p)K 

'‘di>oft;'<£^i|isi<i^^%)ii<i^^ 'l^tate^,;;^' .V. 

, , ^Oh’e &itjterie$t,rejgreit,' 

altBOSt o^ed the ^oor for 

h^. Shh swept in pa^it rnej keeping her 
eyes steadily abetted. I closed the door, 
and^W^ returned together to my sitting*room. 
A few' brief bitter words — how well I re- 
membered them ! — were unsaid, and she 
piok^ up the engagement-ring and restored 
It to her finger. 

As she slipped it on, or let it slip itself on, 
which ever is the right way to describe it, I 
had a moment of sharp pain, followed by a 
distinct lessening of the suffering I had 
experienced during the last few hours. As 
we went back through all the stages of our 
quarrel, my sensations were exactly as though 
we were being reconciled, gulf between 
us naiyowed every minute ; our words 
became' by degrees indignant, then only 
serious, and then friendly, and in the end 
almost tender. 

At last we had got back to the beginning 
of the interview. Bee rose from the chair in 
which she had been seated and moved towards 
me, and I advanced with 
the sensation of her kiss 


down, 

through 

Whateiyer:, ;'tepmetl, 

At this hideous hiotA^pl con- 

sciousness, the part of me that had bcim 
looking on, asserted itself, and retnindril 
me of the ring 1 had received froin (he 
Yogi. 

I cannot explain how it hapj>emid, but I 
found myself able to tear it off and dash ii 
on the floor. As I did so I luid a mona^n 
tary return of the dizziness I hud felt In 
patting it on, and 1 heard the Yogi, who was 
seated on the divan in front of me, tell nu? 
to look at my watch. 

I pulled it out again. It was twenty 
minutes past ten. 

I had not looked very closely the other 
time and I cannot swear that there had not 
been a few seconds lost, but the minute-hand 
did not appear to have moved. Aly first 
impulse was to look round fur the bruHH 
ring, hut 1 could not see it. 

I asked the Ytigi 
where it was, and he 


fresh on my lips. 

As I did so I was 
suddenly conscious of 
somelhu% like a para- 
lytic stroke. I felt as 
though I were a cloc'k 
which had suddenly 
run down, I struggled 
and fought against 
the awful sensation, but 
in vain. Like a man 
cased m lead and un- 
able to move, I swayed 
.slowly towards Bea- 
trice, whose own move- 
merits had been 
stricken with the .same 
ghastly torpor. Our 
faces bent one towards 
the other, our lips ap- 
proached within three 
inches — two — - one — 
and then stopped. 

The period of Retro- 
gressive Time had ex- 
pired ! 

As my poor friend 



replied, is wheie 
you left it in RctrogrcN * 
sive Time/’ 

1 did not believe 
him, of ('ourse. I pr(»* 
fessed to treat the wholts 
thing as a marvellous 
piece of hypnotism, 1 
was determined not to 
let him know what a 
shock 1 had had. How- 
ever, I came away us 
soon as I could. 

I came straight 
home. As soon as 1 
was inside my (rhambers 
and had lit the gas, I 
found this thing lying 
in the middle of the 
floor. 

As my friend ceased 
speaking he took out 
of his pocktt a 
small brass ring hke a 
wedding-ring an<l laid 
it on the table be- 
tween us. 


Vol. xxix,— 60# 


** I POUND THIS THING WING 1*1 THE MIDDLE OF 
THE FLOOR,*' 




A FORECAST OF ENGLAND’S SEA-CITY. 
By S. Vai.kntine. 


HIS is the story of a dream. 
When the dreamer, who was 
an able and successful civil 
engineer, disrobed for his 
night’s rest at a Brighton hotel 
the impulse came to him, just 
before he switched off the lights, to raise the 
blind and glance out of the window. What 
did he see? He was spending a few days at 
one of the most popular seaside resorts in 
the United Kingdom, and not only the most 
popular, but the largest, the richest, and most 
luxurious. 

It was a beautiful night ; there were 
stars above and a noble moon, riding 
high in the heavens ; but below, in this large, 
rich, luxurious ‘‘watering-place,” there was 
no more beauty than he had left behind in 
Pimlico. An agglomeration of roofs, a vista 
of rectangular streets, of dull, flat fa<,:ade.s, 
of smoking chimneys, stony pavements 
studded at mathematical intervals with 
staring electric lights* Heaving a dis- 
consolate sigh, our civil engineer lowered the 
blind and in another moment his head was 
on the pillow. He lay there for a brief spell, 


thinking of how beautiful England was oy 
Nature and how ugly it was by art, full of 
regrets for Venice and Naples and Bruges 
and Monte Carlo, and then he drifted off into 
.slumber. 

He had not been asleep, as it seemed to 
him, very long, when he was awakened by 
the cry of “ .Silverstrand ! All chang'e here 
for Silverstrand.” He sat up and rubbed his 
eyes, perceived he was in a beautifully- 
upholstered parlour-car, and that a porter had 
already entered and was laying hands on his 
portmanteau, his sticks and umbrella. 

“ Silverstrand, sir ? ” 

“ Eh, what ? ” murmured the engineer, 
rubbing his eyes again and staring at the 
man. “ No, no ; certainly not. Pm booked 
to Brighton.” 

“ Brighton,” returned the man, incredu- 
lously. “ Dear me, youVe on the wrong line, 
sir. You should have changed at ” 

At that moment the passenger looked out 
of window and an exclamation of amaze- 
ment and admiration escaped him. At some 
distance below, close to the seashore, was 
spread one of the most lovely panoramas he 
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had ever beheld., 'He hid’ 

thing quite like it b^ore; although it stroii^y .'bwbre. Sow long ^ 

suggested Venice, but it was Venice with ** Not very long, sir. the only 

a difference — a wholesome, clean, green- thing against it. If it had been bui|t a few 



“ftUNSFr CANAI.,’ SU.VhRSTKANt> 


embowered, forest-surrounded Venice, with 
delicate white sails skimming the surface of 
a translucent Adriatic. 

“ Why, what place is that ? he asked, 
breathlessly. 


hundred years and was a little dirtier many 
folks who arc mighty particular about such 
things would like it better. But all that will 
come.” 

During this collo(]uy the porter had, un- 



“ Silverstrand, sir. Boat will be leaving in resisted, removed the passenger’s effects, and 
fifteen minutes for the Casino. But you can he now stood on the platform and eyed the 
get a launch or gondola any time, sir,” distant prospect wistfully. 



siimnsTMAm^ 


$n 


th^i5'?f *'.' :'' ' ' '^ " 

Accommo- 

datiori the authorities 

place to be overcrowded/' 

gone on his errand 
the , p£M5Sei% stood and counted twenty 
iriijtbe lake, nearly a mile wide, which 
sat ,'^thfe , very edge of the sea. Each of 
with two or three exceptions, 
W^pSWlt over with dainty villas and cottages 
of pitituresque pattern, set amidst willows, 
alderi^,, and larches. The great central 
lagoon, between the mainland and the central 
island, Vi^as dotted with pleasure-boats and 
small craft, amongst which could be distin- 
guished the swift-gliding gondola of Venice. 


'Into to \mt 

him 'to a pleasapt, inn— 
the Rose and Crown--*bj| ^uniq# Ofniil, It 
reminded him of the qua^toaf j^nd best of 
the old-fashioned English JMfoirwfch, 

at Oxford, at Yarmouth— and nhown 
to a room whu'.h overlooked it tolpiature 
bridge crossing the canal to the adjoining 
island. Opposite, a large shady elm threw 
its shadows into the water, and sounds 
distant music and laughter broke the dreamy 
stillness of the summer air. 

“Shall I order a gondola for you, sir, 
after luncheon?" asked the waiter- -not a 
Swiss or German, by the way, but a cheerful, 
noiseless, alert, intelligent Pative waiter, 



ON»i OF THE IMCIURESQUE BRIDGES CONNECTING TUB 1ST ANDS 


On the inland shore of this lagoon men, 
women, and children were playing, paddling, 
and bathing ; for though the sea outside 
happened to be rather rough that morning, 
here the waters, although of freshest salt, 
were calm, clear, and tranquil as those of 
a pond. 

Fifteen minutes later our civil engineer was 


“ If you please, Henry. I should like t^ 
make a tour of inspection." The man bowed 
with a smile of real pleasure, for the guesl^l 
unprompted recognition of his C.'hrisliap 
name instantly established a cordial bond 
between them. Not every traveller nowadays 
is aware that a self-respecting English Waiter 
is invariably a Henry. 
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A VIEW OK 1UE LAGOON 1 ROM THE CASINO ON THE MAIN ISLAND. 


Sunrise ("anal separated Silverstrand from 
the mainland on the east ; at its northern 
bend it joined Alexandra (Janal, which, in 
turn, effected a junction with Sunset Canal on 
the west. As he made the circuit of this 
delightful marine town in the best and 
truest sense a watering-place — the civil 
engineer could not help wondering, first, 
why he had never heard of it before, and, 
secondly, whether it was to art or to Nature 
that Silverstrand owed its existt;n('e ; and it 
was while he was busily revolving this in his 
mind that he woke up — the sun was stream- 
ing in through the interval between blind 
and window-frame, and he realized that 
Silverstrand was all a dream. He was in 


Brighton after all, and not all the crowds, 
and carriages and motor-cars, and shop- 
windows and itinerant musicians, could quite 
console him for the loss of the ideal strand- 
c’ity and its lagoon, its canals and bridges, 
and its dainty red and white villas embosomed 
in larches — to say nothing of the charming 
Rose and Oown and its assiduous Henry, 
The* civil engineer was a practical man, 
and on going over the proposition he saw no 
insuperable reason in either physics or finance 
why faiglaiid should not boast of such an 
ideal strand-city. Why should not we, an 
island nation, who have the sea-salt in our 
very blood — why should we not have our own 
sea-city? The ancient Venice is falling into 


: IF 









S/L VERSTRAND. 


ruin and decay. Why should vve not have ouf 
Venice — no servile copy of the old one, but 
one in architecture and design entirely Eng- 
lish ? He even went so far as to construct a 
realistic model of Silverstrand, which model 
being seen and admired by the present writer 
fired him with the notion of ascertaining 
from competent sources just how far the 
schl^e would commend itself to the public. 
How could it be realized? What would it 
cost ? Clearly, in order to answer these two 
questions satisfactorily, the first persons to con- 
sult were contractors accustomed to engineer- 
ing works on a large scale. There could be 


sn 

the course of the letters we have received 
on the subject of the sea<nty Venice k per- 
petually recurring. ** In considering this 
scheme,*^ writes Sir Lawrence Alma-1'adciua, 
‘‘you must remember that a certain amount 
of current is necessary for that Sort of thing. 
The Adriatic, with its insignificant tidt*, pro- 
vides it. Our Atlantic provides a diffcirnce 
of level in its tides which prohibits tl^e 
forming of a Venice in England.’* ITis 
difficulty, however, is overcome by the 
system of locks and inlets proposed for the 
projected city. 

A celebrated architect, who wishes tt» )m* 



A VIEW FKOM THE ri< NTKK OK THE MAIN ISLANO. 


no better authority than the firm responsible 
for fhe gi’cat new harbour works at Dover, the 
Blackwall 'Funnel, and other enterprises, and 
accordingly they were asked to prepare a 
rough plan and estimate of the cost of the 
work, a request with which they courteously 
complied. The well-known builders who are 
now constructing the new Government build- 
ings in Whitehall were also consulted. A 
clever artist, Mr. Warwick Goble, was 
called upon to delineate the ideal city 
from the model in its various aspects, 
and several other artists and architects of 
repute were asked to give their opinion of 
the project. 

It is difficult to keep Venice out of mind 
in considering such an undertaking, and in 


here anonymous, writes : “ There is no 

reason, in an age of so much opulence as 
this, when millions are raised for trifles, why 
enough capital should not be forthcoming to 
realize' your scheme. It is very beautiful 
and very ingenious.” 

Again, another Royal Academician, Mr, 
David Murray, observes : “ 1 am ulways 
interested in the beautification of out 
country. I hsiVe no doubt that a scheme 
on the lines of your sketch, carried out by 
thoroughly capable men, would result in a 
most interesting and picturesque l(jcality 
being added to the variety of our landscape 
attractions. But if carried out as an imita- 
tion ‘Venice,* or any other form of imita^ 
tion, it would only be ridiculous and 
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contemptible. . It woul<3 require, to be a jjade of f^.ej^Eierifneftt 

scheme with, perfeci: design and perfect!: gh bpinipn; as 

architectural charm on sound building prui-/;‘^per, it seents to 'ihe a ?S^]t ^Ieas^^ 

ciples, where absolute sanitation would be ''and I hope one day it may.thlf® W 

secured. It would nited to be the result of ’ form.” - f.. ' , , 

conviction and taste on the part of Its Mr. Alfred East, A.R»A.i fpl» 



A VIEW FROM ONE OF THE SMALLER ISLANDS, LOOKING 'lOWAUUS THE MAIN ISLAND, WITH THE TOWER 

AND THE CASINO. 


founders, and no speculative fad of the 
jerry-builder.” 

Sir Philip Burne-Jones says: “The ideal 
representation of the island colony which 
you have sent me looks extremely attractive, 
and the town or village, or whatever it 
should be called, constructed upon such a 
plan would be very quaint and interesting. 
Precautions would’' have to be taken to pre- 


lows : “ The bird's-eye view of your proposed 
Ii)nglish Venice you arc kind enough to send 
me suggests a very charming idea. I believe 
if it copld be carried out so that it appeared 
to be quite natural and in keeping with its 
surroundings, and if you could get rid 
of any idea of its being artificial, so that it 
appeared to be a natural situation, ‘ as if 
it grew there,' then it might be very 



THE SHORE OOi'l^IPE THE i*A*ClTV AT LOW TIDE, WHERE VISITORS CAN ENJOY THE MORE / 

^ PLF.ASURK8 OF THE SEASIDE. , ' ' ' , \ ■' 


vent the water from becoming stagnant, but beautiful, having a chairm of its own without 
if this were guarded against, and if also there any attempt to rival thfe beauty of its famous 
were a defence against unusually high tides, prototype.” 

the community, if it could ever be formed. On the other hand, in the opinion of Mr. 
should be a very happy one, quite unlike Marcus Stone, R. A., “ There seems to be no 
anything else in England. Of the practical possibility of realizing the ‘poet’s dream.’ 


VEESTSAm: S ^ 

All 'the ''On the 

H is,:W0UiaVtoiei;<^$«A be 

Veiiice?mWhy'‘^swlv^^^^^ heye'- -'bf draitieg^ 

a* $^a'**OTy/bf''%r\;riW^ 'the’, ‘'' *< What‘'wijktWi:df‘fofii^^^^ 

manifold <:harniwEf^^^!m antiquity to develop “Roughly spegkttl^, a 

of th^ttij^jye^i.tb rely only upon the silvery house. The outl«^ obptv^ M'%t dl«- 
la^opii, tJie, cleatiHness, the picturesqueness, tance westward along thf Sfeown In 

to it that thing of beauty which is a the bird’s-eye view, Thi^h mere the wahT 

“ joy^r ever ? supply. This would run' tb ‘another t^veuly^ 

Having presented the views of painters five pounds a dwelling, br; for a td#n Of tWi' 
and architects, let us now turn to the famous thousand dwellings, fifty thousand pounds ” 




take. It On the basis of an area 

seven-eighths of a mile square, as su-verstrand by moonlight. 


IS shown m my rough plan. 

The d^th of the water would be three 
feet, : (liberally speaking, such excavation 
would two shillings to half a crown 

a sqiiare^, yiird. Assuming that the ground 
leveh from A to B, the 

di^J^pee the cost woyld be about 

two faundrdid’fupusahd pounds. ^ That would 
be our estiTOte : work. Then, as 

to the character of the soil. Jf it is clay 
or sand it Would not hp necessary to concrete 
or protect the bottom, but you could hardly 
build without taking precautions to ensure 
the stability of the islands. This could be 
Vol. irxix.-^7* 


“ You have not mentioned the expense of 
the sea-wall and the locks.” 

“ An embankment of thp Mght here 
shown might run to any figure* from fifty 
thousand to one hundred fchou^iid pounds. 
It would have to be faced with stone or 
concrete. On the whole, I should ssy the 
expense of preparing the ground— that is to 
making the islands, building the sea- 
wall, constructing the locks, and a Syste m of 
drainage and water supply — would not be less 
than six or seven hundred thousand pounds, 
and might be more,” 
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“Should the 
building of the 
houses precede or 
follow the dredg- 
ing?” 

“ It really doesn^t 
matter. They 
could go on con- 
currently.” 

And now, lastly, 
we come to the 
builder, and here we 
have the opinion of 
one of the leading 
firms in the king- 
dom. 

The construc- 
tion of such a sea- 
side resort a[)p(^ars 
to us quite prac- 
ticable. It would 
mean extensive 
locks at each inlet 
to the town, high 
enough to hold 
back the water 
and prevent the 
place being flooded at high tide, d’hat 
being so, it would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to ])ile the ground for each island, 
and these islands should be laced with a 
concrete wall, and we also think you will 


find it necessary for 
the bed of the 
waterways to be 
concreted as well. 
With reference to 
an estin>ate of the 
cost, this would 
greatly depend 
upon the fin^f and 
the internal requirc- 
ments, but we 
should think from 
your sketch that the 
class of house in- 
tended to be built 
should be put up at 
a cost of jfrom five 
hundred to eight 
hundred pounds 
apiece, including 
I he pi 1 i ng, and i n our 
ofiinion the dredg- 
ing should not be 
done until the 
buildings arc 
ereded.” 

This, then, is the 
dream of an ideal strand-city ; and as such 
we give it to 'Ttik S i rano’s readers. Who 
knows how soon or how truly, like the late 
Sir Walter Besant's dream of a Peojile’s 
Palace, it may be realized ? 


ENGLISH CHANNEL 
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1 HE cri V, SW<»WIN(. T 111* kMAII\El'0 OH' 

CANALS ANO ISI ANDS 



A ROUGH PLAN (iK THE KNGINKI* KiNl. WOKKS, WI I II THE SEA-WAf L ANI> THE LOCKS 
WHICH REGULATE THE DEmf OK WAI EK IN THE CANALS. 




Finger-Prints IVhich Have Convicted Criminals. 

By G. E. Mallett. 


T will probably be of interest, 
not only to the majority of 
police forces in the country, 
but to the public at large, to 
know that the use of finger- 
prints has been employed by 
the Bradford police force now for some 
eighteen months not only for the identification 
of criminals, but for the detection of crime. 
The system has been adopted most extensively 
in India. It was so .successful there that its 
utilization was 
recommended 
for this conn 
try. Mr. E, R. 

Henry, now at 
the head of the 
London police, 
is the chief 
authority on 
the subject. 

Mr. Henry has 
done much to 
make the 
science fami- 
liar, and he has 
had many fol- 
lowers. In a 
sense Scotland 
Yard is the 
head - quarters 
of the finger 
print • depart- 
m e n t . The 
finger-prints of 
all persons re- 
manded to, or 
1 ncarcerated 
in, gaols for 
certain offences 
are taken, and 
records of the 
impressions are 
sent to Scot- 
land Y a r cl , 
where they are 
registered and 
preserved. Of 
the more 
technical and 
drier aspect of 


the matter there is no necessity to treat in 
detail. Mr. Henry’s well-known standard 
work, “The U.ses and ('lassificalion of 
Finger-Prints,” which has been translated lor 
(Continental use, speaks for it.self. 

In Mr. Joseph Parndale, the chief of the 
Bradford police force, Mr. Henry has hml 
an ardent disciple, and of the jiroyim lal 
forces that in Bradford has done pion» (‘r 
work of striking effectiveness. 'Phe pK^si'Ut 
article, however, is written with no inttailion 

of giving spc’- 
cial (‘omuuii 
dation in this 
direction. Mi. 
Joseph Fain 
dale has a 
name which is 
in it.self a cetti 
fuvate of com 
petency, and 
m the inlclh 
gence and 
alertness of his 
administration 
he does lU^t 
belie the re 
pu tat ion ol 
ins uncle, who 
presided with 
such di.s tine 
tion over lln^ 
Birming h am 
corps. The 
least said oi 
Mr. Farndalts 
the better he 
will like it, 
and the praise 
W'hich piea.ses 
him most is 
anything gomi 
that vm bit- 
written of the 
m e n u n d e V 
him, whose 
merits he i.s 
ahvay.s glad to 
recognise. 
This short 
i ntroductory 
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paragraph ■ ipay-’ ine, ’jjjsfc'' cloSfed ;,wth;.' the 

statement —'necessary' proliably';' 

enlightenment:', 9f,,''a:' good five 

that finger-print' '’itnpreWoas ‘'ar^'''ina<a‘ed.^';s&es':,'iin;';;'WhicbV;>i^ .of 



MG. a.— ENt AKGKl) I’HOIO. «)!<' THE TM* FIG. 3. -THE KFf.ISTEKIilJ IM IM? ASSIGN OF 
FKESSION FOUND ON THI< IMKCK OF GI.ASS. PKI.SONKK's LEFT THUMB. 


and described on lines laid down in 
the admirable work of Mr. Henry already 
referred to. Finger-print impressions can be 
roughly divided into four classes — loops, 
arches, whorls, and composites. After these 
there are a number of sub-divisions, with 


undoubted value, not only in the identifi- 
cation of criminals, but in the detection of 
crime. 

The first case was in the early part of last 
year. An office off the chief street of the 
city was entered by means of breaking a glass 



, VlG. ,4,— THE FINGER IMFRKSSl()N l-OUNH 
- ' ' ON THE HOX-Lir>. 

which it is not necessary to deal here. Illus- 
tration No. I shows the form of chart used, 
and this really forms its own description. 
No two persons have yet been found to afford 
similar finger impressions in complete detail. 


l-TG. 5. — THK REGIS rEKKD IMPRESSION OF 

prisoner's right middle finger. ' ' 

panel in the door, and money and Stamps 
were stolen. In pulling out t^e glass from the 
door the thief left a finger-print Mr. Talbot, 
the chief of the Bradford Detective Depart- 
ment, who, like his chief, is nothing if not 


w^{cir HAM pmM04Ps. sm . 


' special stims; on ■■'' 

iwtance ' 

' whidrvini^ii^S^;: 

‘ tariljir - by '-'tih'e;- ■' '; 

cri:mit^ ; ! ■ " A 

, bf . A;;#or,‘ thia ■ ■: 

pnrpbsb ; found 

th< 3 ^ng^^:print system 
of wJ^^gt^eatest help. In 
the case under notice a 
piece of glass was ^ 

brought away on which 
there was a finger-print. ' 

Thi$ was photographed 
and enlarged. In in- 
vestigating , the case, | 

suspicion fell on a per- ' 

son whose finger-prints i 

had previously been 1 

taken. On the file btang ! 

searched his left thumb : 

was found to be identi- 
cal with the impression 
on the glass. Illustra- ? 

tion No* 2 is the thumb i 

impression on the glass. [: 

No. 3 is the impression 
of the thumb of the I 

man who was duly ap- [ 

prehended, charged, and 
convicted. The reader 

will see how precisely 

similar the impressions 6 — the impress 

are, and he will be in- ^ 

tcrested, with the aid of 
a microscope, in seeing bow exactly the 
almost countless ridges and characteristics of 
the thumb are faithful doubles. I’he design, 



FKJ. 6. — THE IMPRESSION KP:ET liY A BURGLAR 
ON A BEER 'BOTTLE. 


4'*'.. Tn#‘‘be iialted,.^ is 

'^Mrk '^‘1^, '* jwiikm. 

^ 4 - > I eauie shows 

itt^pres^ 

I fejMif liaries 

; in 

pro- 

ppty stblt^’;;^avS of a 
I kind whi^ fcouhl not 

be readily Hfontifird 

I chiefly cash* Alter 

I some of ihetite robbtu ies 

I had lieen comhntted, 

there came at length an 
I instance wlw a small 

I polished wood box, used 

for hohujeopathki nirdi- 
ciiK .s, had betHi temov<'d 
from its customary posi 
lion. In consequent ^ 
this box was carefully 
examined, ah4 the lul 
was found to bear a 
finger impression, whu h 
Avas photographed. A 
person w^ sus{)ecte<l t»j' 
the offence who had 
previously been in lUis 
tody, and it was natural, 

, V . course, at once to 

■ - - proceed to enlarge tlm 

finger impression on il\e 

burglar medicine box and com 

pare it with the regrs 
lered impression. No. 4 
illustration is the finger impression on the lid 
of the box, and No. 5 is the registered im 
pression. I’he offence was committed diirinu 



















Fia 7* —THE ABOVE. IMI'RBSSIOlit 
KHIAEGBD. 


Fie. «.--TiWB RBQiBTBItBO IHFMESSION OF 
FRfSOHER’S RIGHT HlOOtR FIHGBR. 
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a Saturday night. When it was found that the canie out as in No. 7. Suspicion fell on a 
impression on the box was that of the sus- sailor who had been observed by the police 
pected person, orders were issued for a search in the district Circumstances led to his 
to he made. The delinquent could not be arrest and he failed to account for some 
traced until the following Friday. There were money. He was remanded and his finger- 



KKi. 9,-- ICNf AK(.I< I) OM’V <»l‘ I IlK I 
l-OUNI) ON 'IIIK DOUR 


/ o»‘ rrosoNEK’js 
INOKK. 


a number of incriminating cin’umslances 
against him and he was convicted. It may 
he noted that the circular mark in No 4 
illustration is the top of a screw whu’h was in 
the medicine-box. This finger is another 
form of loop, and it shows, as is always the 
case with impressions 
of the same finger, 
that the number of 
ridges between various 
characteristic points is 
the same. 

In a case last 
September a beer- 
bottle (No. 6) played 
an important part. 

Cash was stolen from 
a club in Bradford. 

The thief got in 
through a window, and 
had helped himself to 
a bottle of beer. Ap- 
parently he had drunk 
the beer out of the 
bottle, as the glasses 
did not bear any im- 
pressions. The finger- 
print on the bottle 
was very obscure in- 
deed, but after being 
chemically treated 
and photographed 
and then enlarged it 


prints were taken. Illustration 8 was his 
right middle finger, which will be found 
to correspond exactly with the impression on 
the beer- bottle. As has been said, the im- 
pressiop on the bottle was far from being 
clear, but those familiar with the method 
of comparing finger 
impressions will soon 
find that the various 
characteristics of the 
two impressions are 
preci.sely the same. In 
passing it should be 
noted with regard to 
this case that vwthout 
the finger - print it 
would have been im- 
possible to obtain a 
c'onviction. 

The next case is not 
without its humorous 
element. Two men 
were found in posses- 
sion of a quantity of 
stolen property. They 
were arrested on sus- 
picion. Their explana 
tion was that the pro- 
perty had been given 
to them by a man un- 
known to carry away. 
Inquiry was made, and 
it was found that the 



riG. XX.'—THR IMPRESSION ON THE DRINKING-GLASS. 




FINGER^FRINTS WHICH HAVE CONVICTED CRIMINALS 


articles had been taken from the house of a 
minister who was away on his holidays. The 
thieves had got into the minister's residence 
by removing the slates over the bathroom. 
After getting through the ceiling of the bath- 
room they let themselves down on to the 
floor beloiv by means of the bathroom door, 
whjch stood open. In doing so some finger 
priflWjnpressions were left on the top of the 
door. ^ One impression was a very plain one, 
Mr. Talbot had the bathroom door taken 
bodily but very carefully from its post. The 
door (seven feet high) was treated with the 
utmost respect, and, protected by papers, 
ivas conveyed on a cart to the town- hall, 
where it was ('arried up to the detective 


iS5 

to whisky* Apparently only one vessel had 
been used— a small tumbler of thin glasw On 
this there was a fiiiger-print, very faintly dis- 
cernible. The finger-print was ('hemirally 
treated and then appeared as ih No. 1 1. It 
was photographed and enlarged^ and No. 12 
was the result. Considering that the impres- 
sion was upon glass, it is wonderful how 
clearly the ridges of the finger were eventually 
reproduced. The impression is evidently of 
the “ whorl ” type. By this time the reginter 
in the Bradford detective office had grown to 
contain about one hundred and twiM\ty 
charts, comprising, of course, twelve liundttHl 
impressions. There was no dm of any kind 
in this case. Mr. lalbot first of all, as a maticr 



Fit.. 12.— FNLAKCIEMENT OK THK IMPKES- 
SU)N ON THE UIMNKING-GLASS. 

studio and photographed. No. 9 is the 
impression found on the door, and No. 10 
is a fifiger print of one of the persons who, 
as has been said, had been remanded in 
custody. The reader will he able for him- 
self again to see the similarity of the broad 
characteristics in each impression. 

The last case to be dealt with is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all. It was reported 
to the police on a Sunday that the premises 
of a well-known bowling green club in 
Bradford had been entered on the Saturday 
night, and some five hundred bottles of 
whisky and other liquor had been carried 
away to an adjacent wood. A customary 
careful examination of the premises showed 
that the thieves had been helping themselves 


HG. n .— knlargemen r o^ imi'kkssion ok 
I’KISONKH’s right index KIN(*KK, 

of course, took the register and looked up 
several regular offenders who were known to 
be at large and to have resumed busine.ss, 
so to speak, since their last discharge. This 
yielded no result. There was no courst' 
left but to go carefully through the tile, 
and there eventually was found No. 13 
I'his was the impression of a man who had 
been remanded some time i)reviously for 
another offence, but had been discharged 
In this case the man whose finger-print was 
on the glass was at once arrested, ami wlien 
he was charged with the robl>ery confesscil 
to being guilty ; and he gave information to 
the police which enabled them both to arrest 
another man implicated and to recover part 
of the stolen property. 



At^ SPOONER was about 
sixty-five years old, and the 
greatest miser in San Lorenzo 
County. He lived on less than 
a dollar a day, and allowed 
the rest of his income to 
accumulate at the rate of one per cent, a 
month, compound interest. 

When my brother Ajax and I first made 
his acquaintance he was digging j)ost4K)les. 
The day, a day in September, was uncom- 
monly hot I said, indiscreetly : “ Mr. 
Spooner, why A,oyou dig post-holes?^’ 

With a queer glint in his small, dull grey 
eyes he replied, curtly : ** Why are you boys 
a-shootin^ quail — hey? ’Cause ye like to, I 
reckon^ Fer the same reason I like ter dig 
post-holes. It’s jest recreation — to me.” 

When we were out of earshot Ajax 
laughed. 

“ Recreation ! ” said my brother. “Nothing 
will ever recreate him, Of all the pin- 
chers-*———” 

“Shush^h-h!”said l. “It’s too hot” 

Our neighbours told many stories pf Pap 
Spooner. Even that bland old fraud, John 
Jacob Dumble, admitted sorrowfully that he 
was no match for Pap in a horse, cattle, or 


pig deal ; and (icorge I^eadham, the black- 
smith, swore that Pap would steal milk from 
a blind kitten. The humorists of the village 
were of opinion that Heaven had helped 
Pap because he had helped himself so 
freely out of other folks’ piles. 

In appearance Andrew Spooner was small, 
thin, and wiry, with the beak of a turkey- 
buzzard, the complexion of an Indian, and a 
set of large, white, very ill-fitting false «teeth, 
which clicked like castanets whenever the 
old man was excited. 

Now, in California, “ Pap ” is a nom de 
caresse for father. But, so far as we knew, 
Pap had no children ; accordingly^we jumped 
to the conclusion that Andrew Spooner got 
his nickname from a community who 
rechristened the tallest man in our viHage 
“Shorty” and the ugliest “Beaht.” The 
humorists knew that Pap might have been 
the father of the foothills, the Qeorge 
Washington of Preston, but he wasn’t 

Later we learned that Pap bad buried a 
wife and child. And the child, it seems, 
had called him “Pap.” We made the in^ 
evitable deduction that such paterhal instincts 
as may have bloomed long ago in the miser’s 
heart were laid in a small grave in the San 
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, Aleth^^; , 

';, M?- " 3pooadr ufitiiti ''.feate 'i 

hislittle.onew** ;. VVh^re-'' 
,Wplie,d grufHy thit'as 
of a— vulture, 
happened' to be pat, 
of Andrew Spooner^s 
J>)(^eJ'''Wi^u|l'’:#e^ in the middle of the 
which succeeded the dry yean 
Eyi^ does not care to talk about 

drought. During the previous 
the relentless sun had destroyed 
living thing, vegetable and 
' ahi#iV, in our county. 'Then, in the late 
fail early winter, we had sufficient rain 
, to sfei 'the feed on our ranges and hope in 
our jh^aHs. But throughout February and 
hitfebynipt a drop of water fell ! Hills and 
plains l§;y beneath bright blue skies, into 
>bic;:lj;,we , g day after day, week after 
w'eeK, Jj^^ing for theicloud that never came. 
The thin ' blades of wheat and barley were 
already frizzling ; the lender leaves of the 
orchards 1 ' and vineyards turned a sickly 
yellowy the few cattle and horses which had 
survived j^an to fall down and die by the 
empty creeks and springs. And two dry 
years in succession meant black ruin for all 
of us. 

For all of us in the foothills except Pap 
Spooner. By some mysterious instinct he 
had divined and made preparations for a 
long drought. Being rich, with land in 
other counties, he was able to move his 
. stock to green pastures. We knew that he 
was storing up the money sucked by the sun 
out of us. He w^as foreclosing mortgages, 
buying half-starved horses and steers for a 
song, selling hay and straw at fabulous 
prices. ^ And we were reeling upon the 
ragged* edge of bankruptcy ! He, the beast 
of prey, the vulture, was gorging on our 
carrion. 

Men^gaunt, hollow eyed men — looked at 
him as if he were an obscene bird, looked 
at him with ever-increasing hate, wnth their 
fingers itching for the trigger of a gun. Pap 
had his yreaktiess. He liked to babble of 
his ovha cuteness ; he liked to sit upon a 
sugar barrel in the village store of Preston 
and talk of savoury viands, so to speak, and' 
sparkling wines in the presence of fellow* 
citizens #li6 l^ked br^d.and water, particu- 
larly ivat^n 

One day, in late Match, he came into the 
store as the sun was setting. In such a 
village as ours, at such a time, the store 
becomes the club of the community. ’Misery, 

Vol. xxlx.— 68. 


y:yr-fm at 'fbe'- 

v^bire;' , op: 'the 

'":.\'Uppn had 

'listened to- a ’'i&W' tale ofJd'iiaster, ' Till now,, 
although nibst of lis lofet atpjfek/ and 
many had lost land as Wml, to hai|| 
health, the rude health of man Hying the 
primal life, as an inalienable possen^pU; Oiir 
cattle and horses were dying, but^wc lived. 
We learned that diphtheria had bhlr^red 
Preston. 

In those early days, before th<| antVtiMin 
treatment of tlie disease, dipHlhi^ria in 
Southern California was the dcadlfest of 
plagues. It attacked children fpr ithc nH>st 
part, and Swept them away in battalions, 1 
have seen wliole families exterminated* 

And nothing, then ns now, prevails against 
this scourge save [irompt and , siufttiiiuid 
medical treatment. In Preston we laid 
neither doctor, nor nurse, nor drhgs* Han 
Lorenzo, the nearest town, lay tw^uy six 
miles away. * * > 

Pap shambled in, clicking hif tMh atul 
grinning. , 

“Nice evening'* he Observipl^* lakibg his 
seat on his sugar barrel, 

“Puffec'ly lovely,’^ replied the itiaia who 
had brought the evil news. Eyerything/* 
he stretched out his lean han(|, /‘everything 
smilin^ an' gay — an* merry as a marriage l>cH/’ 
Pap rubbed his talondike hands together. 
“Boys,** said he, ‘4 done first-rate this 
afternoon — I done finst-rate. Pve made 
money, a wad of it— -and don't you forget il/^ 
“You never allow us to forget it," 

Ajax. “We all wish you would," he addeil, 
pointedly. 

“Eh?" 

He stared at my brother. The other men 
in the store showed their teeth in a sort of 
pitiful, snarling grin. Each w<is sensible of 
secret pleasure that somebody else had dared 
to bell the cat. 

My brother continued, curtly i “ This is 
not the time nor the place for you to buck 
about what you've done and Whom youVe 
done. Under the present circumstances — 
you're an old man — what you've left mdme 
ought to be engro-ssing your attention." 

“ Meanin* ? '* 

Pap had glanced furtively from lace tti 
;• face, reading in each rough countenance 
: derision mid conbmpt- The masks which 
* the pbor wear in the presence of the ric| 
isiere oft 

“I mean," Ajax replied, «av%?ly -sb 
savagely that the old man recoiled and 
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“the old man recoiled and nearly fell off the nARREL.” 


nearly fell off the barrel — ‘‘I mean, Mr. 
Spooner, that the diphtheria has come to 
Preston, and is likely to stay here so long 
as there is flesh for it to feed on.” 

^‘The dipthcery?” exclaimed Pap. 

Into his eyes — those dull grey eyes — 
flitted terror and horror. But Ajax saw 
nothing but what had festered so long in 
his own mind. 

“Aye — the diphtheria ! You are rich, 
Mr, Spooner; you can follow your cattle 
into a healthier country than this. My 
advice to you is —Get ! ” 

'Fhe old man stared ; then he slid off 
the barrel and shambled out of the store 
as little Sissy Leadham entered it. The 
child looked curiously at Andrew Spooner. 

“ Whafs the matter with Pap?” she asked, 
shrilly. 

She was a pretty, tow-headed, rosy-cheeked 
creature, the daughter of George Leadham, 
a widower, who adored her. He was looking 
at her now with a strange light in his eyes. 
Not a man in the store but interpreted aright 
the fathers glance. 

“WhaPs the matter with pore old Pap?” 
she demanded. ^ 

The blacksmith caught her up, kissing her 
face, smoothing her curls. 

** Just that, my pet,” said he. He's old, 


and he’s poor — the poorest man, ain't he, 
boys?— the very poorest man in Preston.” 

The v^hild looked pu/.zled. It would have 
taken a wiser head than hers to understand 
the minds of the men about her. 

“ I thought old Pap was rich,” she faltered. 

“ He ain’t,” .‘jaid the blacksmith, hugging 
her tight. “ He’s poorer than all of us poor 
folks put together.” 

“ Oh, my ! ” said Sissy, opening her blue 
eyes. “ No wonder he looks as if someone’d 
hit him with a fence rail. Pore old Pap ! ” 
Then she whispered some message* and 
father and child went out of the store. 

We looked at e^ch other. 'Phe store- 
keeper, who had children, blew his nose with 
unnecessary violence. Ajax said, abruptly : 
“ Boys, IVe been a fool. Fve driven away 
the one man who might help us.” 

“That's all right,” the storekeeper growled. 
“You done first-rate, young man. You tole 
the ole cuss in plain words what we've 
bin a-thinkin' fer a coon's age. Help us? 
Not he!” 

Outside pur saddle horses were hitched 
to the rail. We had managed to save our 
horses. Ajax and I rode down the valley, 
golden with the glory of the setting sun. 
Beyond, the bleak, brown hills were clothed 
in an imperial livery of purple. ThP sky 



FA/* sj*oomJi. 

-was.aJiSbCT ti^URc^r. "HW 

, cared: . ■' , 

:;;.-''^'K^ ■ claiqifeS^I^T'T^ 

sMI'as^'.'bim. td:,h#. .top ■ tif;:Pai»i:®f|ld hairs 

-'■■■' ' bristlfeij' pinit|fc6ilii}y\?\W his 

/■; go; with- you on this eyes snapped. ,'He wafe ^tioil4iS> I 

■: ^ ' h^d exi>ected him to ' beV' , : '>;!'{' ■ ’'•! ' 

: f^C^ We mast use a- little tact “ YouVe a n^rve/’ he dbt **Vou 
doing of it will make boys come up here askfn^'nue % i ihou^imd 
^Ifie shall ask for the cheipje. Yes, dollars. What air jw/ goth* tb TO ? 

Wre fo^ we shouldn’t be here ‘‘ WeVe no mont^,’’ said Ajaxy, 

ip tBis forsaken wilderness.” leisure. 1 dare say we may dig 

You’re two crazy fools.” . ! 

Pap lived just outside the village in an ‘‘We know that, Mr. Spopnbr/’ 

adpbe built upon a small hill to the nortli- “ I’m a-goin’ to tell ye something, 

west P^^pur ranch. No garden surrounded Diptheery in this yere coUntty js wor^iu’n 
it, . np plifasant live-oaks spread their shade small pox — and I’ve seen both;” The look 
between the porch and the big barns. Tap of horror came again into hi^t foce* ' “My 
could sit On his porclt and survey his domain wife an’ my child died o’ diptheefy nearly 
Stretching for leagues in front of him, but he thirty-five year ago.” He shuddettk}. ! ^riicn 
never did sit down in the daytime - -except on he pointed a trembling finger at one bf the 
a saddle-^and at night he went to bed early daguerreotypes. “ There she 187*--!^! l^uty 1 
so as to isave the expense of oil. Knowing And before she died-^h, Heavetii, H^ 
his hab^t^j/ we rode up to the adobe about 1 thought 1 saw something fo bi* eyes, 
eight. All was dark, and w^e could see, just something human. Ajax burst 

below ds, the twinkling lights of Preston. “Mr. Spooner, because of that, WOn*t you 

After thundering at the door twice, Pap help these poor people ? ” 
appeared, carrying a lantern. In answer to “ No 1 When she died, when the child 
his first question, wc told him that wc had died, something died in me. D’ye think 
business to discuss. Muttering to himself, I don’t know what ye all think ? J-)on*t 1 
he led us into the house and lighted two know that I’m the ornariest, meanest oM 
candles in the parlour. We had never skinflint atween Point Sal and San Diego? 
entered the parlour before, and accordingly I'hat’s me, and Pm proud of it I .afo' 
looked about with interest and curiosity, let the hull w^orld .stew^ in its Own juice. The 
The furniture, which had belonged to Pap’s folks in these yere foothills need thinnin’ 
fatherdn-law, a Spanish-Californian, w^as of anyway. Halloa ! What ih thunder’s 
mahogany and horsehair, very good and this?” 

substantial In a bookcase w'ere some Through the door, which we had left ajaiV 

ancient tomes bound in musty leather. A very timidly, all blushes and dimples, and 
strange-looking piano, with a high back, sucking one small thumb, came Sissy I^ad 
covered with faded rose-coloured silk, .stood ham. She stood staring at us, standing on 
in a corner. Some half-a-dozen daguerreo- one leg and scratching herself nervously with 
types, a*case of stuffed humming-birds, and a the other, 
wreath of flowers embellished the walls. “ Why, Sissy ?” said Aja^t. 

Upon eyerything lay the fine white dust of She removed her thumb, reluctantly, 

the djT tear, which l^iy also thick upon many “ Yas — ^it’s me,” she confessed. “ Popsy 

hearty ; don’t know as I’ve corned up hare.” Thetii, 

“ Sit ye down,” said Pap. “ I reckon ye’ve as if suddenly remembering the conventions, 
cothe up to ask for a loan ? ” she said, politely, G 0 ^ evening, Mr. 

<<Yes,'^s^id “But first I wish to Spooner*” V 

beg your pardon. I bad no right to. speak as , “ Good evening,” Mia the astonished Pajl* 

I did in, tne store .this evening. I’m sorry*” ' , / You wasn’t expectin’ me ? ?? t 

Pap nodded indifferently. ■ ^ /: ;'**![ didn’t think it was very likely you^d 

“ ’Twas good adyice,” he muttered. “T ca|i in,” said “seein^'^’Missy, as you’d 
ain’t steered o’ much, but diptheery gives tfever called in afore.’ 

me cold feet. I calciate to skin out o’ this “ Jdy name’s Sissy, not Mis.sy. Welt, Pll 
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call again, Mr. Spooner, when youVe no 
coinp’ny.^^ 

“ Jee-roosalem ! Call again — will ye ? An’ 
s'pose 1 ain’t to home — hey? No, Missy 
— wal, Sissy, then — no, Sissy, you speak out 
an’ tell me what brought you a-visitin’ — 


; 


“ I can’t do overly much, Mr. Spooner, 
but fer a little girl I’m rich. The dry year 
ain’t hurt me any —yet I’ve three dollars 
and sixty cents of my own.” 

One hand had remained tightly clenched. 
Sissy opened it In the moist pink palm lay 


She shufHed very uneasily. 

“ I felt so awful sorry for you, 
Mr. Spooner. T jest hed to come, 
but ril call again, early to-morrer.” 

“No, ye won’t because I aim 
ter leave this yere ranch afore sun- 



‘l FKLT SO AWFUL SORRY FOK YOU, MR. SrOONKR. 1 JEST HED TO COME. 


up. Jest you speak up an’ out. If yer folks 
has sent you here ” — his eyes hardened and 
(lashed — “to borrer money, why, you kin tell 
’em 1 ain’t got none to loan.” 

Sissy laughed gaily. 

“Why, I know that, Mr. Spooner. It’s 
jest because, be-cause yer so pore — so very, 
very pore, that I corned up.” 

“ Is that so ? Because I’m so very poor ?” 

“ I heard that in the store this evenin’, I 
was a-comin’ in as you w\as a-comin’ out. I 
heard Popsy say you was the porest man in 
the county, porer than all of us pore folks 
put together.” 

She had lost her nervousness. She stood 
squarely before the old man, lifting her 
tender blue eyes to his. 

**^Val— an’ w^hat are you a-goin’ to do 
about it?” 


three dollars, a fifty-cent piece, and a^dime. 
Never had Pap’s voic:e sounded so harsh in 
my ears as when he said : “Do I understan’ 
that ye offer this to — me ? ” 

His tone frightened her. 

“Yas, sir. Won’t you p-p-please t-take it?” 

“ Did yer folks tell ye to give me this 
money ? ” 

“ Why, no. I’d oughter hev asked ’em, I 
s’pose, but I never thought o’ that. Honest 
Injun, Mr. Spooner, 1 didn’t — and — and it’s 
my own money,” she concluded, half defiantly, 
“ an’ Popsy said as hosv 1 could do what 1 
liked with it. Please take it.” 

“ No,” said Pap. 

He stared at us, clicking his teeth and 
frowning. Then he said, curtly, “Wal, I’ll 
take the dime, Sissy — I kin make a dime go 
farther than a dollar, can’t I, boys ? ” ' 
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“ You bet/’ said Ajax. 

“And now, Sissy, you run along home,” 
said Pap. 

“ We’ll take her,” I said, for Sissy was a 
sworn friend of ours. At once she put her 
left hand into mine. We bade the old man 
good-night, and took leave of him. On the 
threshold Ajax turned and asked a 
question ; — 

“^Von’t you reconsider your decision, 
Mr. Spooner?” 

“ No,” he snapped, “ 1 won’t. I dunno 
as all this ain’t a reg’lar plant. Looks like 
it. And, as I say, the scallywags in these 
yere foothills need thinnin’ — they need 
,thinnin’.” 

Ajax said something in a low voice which 
Sissy and 1 could not hear, T.atcr 1 asked 
him what it was, because I’ap had clicked his 
teeth. 

“ I told him,” said my brother, “ that 
he needn’t think fiis call was ('oming, 
because I was quite certain that they did 
not want him either in Heaven — or in the 
other place.” 

“ Oh,” .said I, “ 1 thought that you were 
going to use a little ta('t with Pap Spooner.” 

Next morning, early, we had a meeting in 
the store. A young doctor, a capital fellow, 
had come out from San T.orenzo with the 
intention of camping with us till the disease 
was wiped out ; but he shook his head very 
solemnly when someone suggested that the 
first case, carefully isolated, might prove the 
last. 

'rhere were two fresh cases that night ! 

I shall not attempt to desc'ribe the horrors 
that filled the next three weeks. But, not 
for the first time, 1 was struck by the heroism 
and self-sacrifice of these rude foothill folk, 
whose ^reat qualities, seemingly, only shine 
in the darkest hours of adversity. My 
brother and I had passed through the great 
boom, W'hen our part of California had 
become of a sudden a Lorn Tiddler’s ground, 
where the youngest and simf)lest could pick 
up gold and silver. Vs'c had seen our 
county drunk with prosperity — drunk and 
disorderly. And we had seen also these 
same revellers chastened by low prices, dry 
seasons, and commercial stagnation. But 
we had yet to witness the crowning sobering 
effect of a raging pestilence. 

I'he little schoolmarm, Alethea Belle 
Buchanan, organized the women into a staff 
of nurses. Mrs. Dumble enrolled herself 
amongst the band. Did she take comfort in 
the thought that she was wiping out John 
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Jacob Dumble’s innumerable rogtteries? 
Let us hope so. 

Within a week yellow bunfmg wavt^d irom 
half a score of cottages in and about Preston. 
And then, one heavenly morning, as wc were 
riding into the village, We saw the hideous 
warning fluttering outside George Leaillmm’s 
door. 

.Sissy was down with it 1 

Poor George, his l^rown, weather ! )ca ten 
face seamed with misery, met us at the 
garden gate. 

“She’s awful liad,” he miUtcavd, “an’ ihe 
doc says she’ll In* worse afore she’s bcltci. 

Next door a man was digging two gooes 
in his garden. 

Meantinu*, Pa]) .Spooner had disapjnun cd, 
\A'e heard that he had gone to a mountain 
raiK'.h of his about twenty five miles avtav. 
Nobody missetl him ; nobody cared whether 
he went or slayc‘d. In the village stoic it 
was conc eded that Pa])’s room, rain or slunc, 
w'as better than his t'ompany. Hi.s hame was 
never mentioned till it began to fall fnun 
Sissy Leadharn’s delirious lips. 

'Phe school niarm first told me that the 
child was asking for Andrew Spooner, moan 
ing, w^ailing, shrieking for “pore old Pap/' 
George Loadham was distracted. 

“ What in thunder .she wants that ole i\m 
fer 1 can’t find out. She's driviiV me plum 
crazy.” 

1 explained. 

“That’s it,” said George. “Its bin Paji 
an’ her money night an’ day fer forty-cighl 
houns. She wanted ter give hirU' by 
Jing ! — her money.” 

d’he doctor heard the .story half an liour 
later. He had not the honour of Andunv 
Spooner’s acquaintance, and he had reason 
to believe that all men in the foothills were 
devoid of fear. 

“ I’^etch Pa]),” said he, in the same tone* as 
he might have .said, “ Fetch milk and water I 

We made no remark. 

“I think,” .said the doctor, gravely, “that 
if this man come.s at once the child may 
pull through.” 

“By Heaven ! he .shall come," .said (George 
Leadham to me. The doctor Iiad hurried 
away. 

“ He won’t come,” said Ajax. 

“ If he don’t,” said the, father, fiercely, “ i\\t 
turkey-buzzards’ll hev a meal, tor I’ll shoot 
him in his tracks.” 

Ajax looked at me reflectively. 

“ George,” said he, “ shooting Pap wouldn’t 
help little Sis.sy, would it ? You and I can’t 
handle this job. My brother will go. But 
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— ^but, my poor old George, don^t m^ke ropes «bout Sixteen: childre^n bSive' gdne and five 
outofsatiA" ! . adtiUs. P^j:pn foot- 

So I went , ‘ . 

When r started the south-east wind, 

rain-wind, had begun to blow, and it sounds,;/ ^ It seemed hdt)eleSi^ to ^tteh this h^-rdened 
incredible, but 1 was not aware of it. The old man. I had thought df a dbzen phrases 

pestilence had paralysed dne^s normal wherewith to soap the ways^ sd to.sp^k, down 

faculties. But riding due south - east I which might be launched |riy ^itidn. I for- 

became, sooner or later, sensible of the got them all, confronted by those mlid^us, 

change in the atmosphere. And then i sneering eyes, by the derisive, snarlihg grim 
remembered a chance remark of the doctor’s. “ Little Sissy Leadham is dying,’' 

We shall have this diphtheria with us till “ What d’you say ? ” 

the rain washes it away,” and one of the ** Little Sissy Leadham is dying.” 

squatters had replied, bitterly, “ Preston’ll For my life I could not determine whether 
be a cemetery an’ nothin’ else before the the news moved him or not., 
rain comes.” “ Wal ? ” 

Passing through some pine woods I heard “ And she’s asking for you,” 
the soughing of the tree-tops. They were “ Askin’ — fer me ? ” 

entreating the rain to come — to come quickly. At last I had gripped his attention and 

How well I knew that soft, sibilant invoca- interest, 
tion! Higher, up the few tufts of bunch “Why?” 

grass that remained rustled in anticipation. “ She wants to give ybu her money.” 

On the top of the mountain, in ordinary “ Then it wa’n’t a plant ? Twa’n’t fixed up 

years a sure sign of a coming storm, floated a atween you boys an’ her ? ” 

veil of opaline 
sea mist. . . . 

I found Pap 
and a greaser 
skinning a dead 
heifer. Pap 
nodded sulkily, 
thinking of his 
hay and his 
beans and 
bacon. 

“What’s up?” 
he growled. 

“It’s going to 
rain,” said I. 

“Ye ain’t rid- 
den from Pres- 
ton to tell me 
that. An’ rain’s 
not a-comin’, 
either. ’Twould 
be a miracle if 
it did. How’s 
folks ? I heard 
as how things 
couldn’t be 
worse.” 

“They are 
bad,” said L 
“Deakin’s sister- 
in-law and two 
children are 
(lead. Judge 
Rice has lost 
four. In all 





** A$1C1^ Wsk ME? •' 
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It was her ow^n idea — an idea so strong 
that it has taken possession of her poor 
wandering wits altogether.” 

‘‘ Is that so ? ” He moistened his lips. 
“ And you — yeVe come up here to ask me 
to go down there, into that p’isonous Preston, 
because a little girl who ain’t nothin’ to me 
wants to give me three dollars and a half?” 

** If you get there in time it may save her 
life.^ 

“An’ s’pose I lose mine—hey?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. He stared at 
me as if 1 were a strange animal, clicking his 
teeth and twisting his lingers. 

“Look ye here,” he hurst out, angrily, 
with a curious note of surprise and petulance 
in his voice, “you an’ that brother o’ yours 
know me, old Pap Spooner, purty cloggoned 
well. Hev ye heard anyone ever speak a 
good word fer me ? ” 

“ No one except - the schoolinarm.” 

“ An’ what did she •say ? ” 

“ She reckoned you must have thought the 
world of your own little girl.” 

He paid no attention. Suddenly he said, 
irrelevantly : — 

“ That dime little Sissy give* me is the first 
gift I’ve had made me in thirty-live year. 
VVal, young man, ye must ha’ known -didn’t 
ye now ? — that you was takin’ big chances in 
cornin’ after ole Pap Spooner. I’ll bet the 
hull crowd down in Preston laughed .at the 
idee o’ fetchin’ me — hey ? ” 

“ Nobody laughs in Preston now, and 
nobody exc'ept my brother, the doc tor, and 
Sissy’s father knows that I’ve come after 
you.” 

“ Ye’ll ride back and say the old man was 
skeered — bey ? ” 

“ Well, you are, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Yes ; I’ve enough sense to know when I 
am skeered. I’m skeered plum to death, 
but all the same I’m a goin’ back with you, 
because Sissy give me that dime. There’s 
a sack o’ crushed barley behind that shed. 
Give yer plug a half feed, an’ by then I’ll be 
ready.” 

We rode into Preston as night was closing 
in. The south-east wind was still blowing, 
and the thin veil of mist upon the mountain 
had grown into a cloud. In front of George 
Leadham’s house were a couple of eucalyptus 
trees. Their long, lanceolate leaves were 
shaking as Pap and I passed through the 
gate. A man’s shadow^ darkened the small 
porch. To the right was the room wheye 
Sissy lay. A light still shone in the window. 
The shadow moved \ it was the doctor. He 
hurried forward. 


“Glad to make your aot|uaintanct\” said 
he to Pap, whom he had never seen before. 

“Air ye? You wa’n’t expetnitV me, 
surely ? ” 

“ Certainly,” replied the doctor, impatitn^itly. 
“What man wouldn’t come mulct such 
circumstances ? ” 

“Is there much danger?*’ said I’ap, 
anxiously. 

“ The child is as ill as she can be.” 

“ I meant fer— me.” 

“(ireat Scot! If you feci like that yiui’d 
better not go in.”. His tone was dully 
contemptuous. 

“ Wal — 1 do feel like that, on’y mor<‘ so; 
an’ I’m goin’ in all the same. Reckon I’m 
braver’n you, ’cause you ain’t skeered.” 

We entered tlie room. George Leaditam 
was sitting by the bed. When he saw us he 
bent over the nushed face on the pjlloW', and 
said, slowly and tli.stinctly : “Here’s Mr, 
Spooner, my pretty; he’s come. 1><» )OU 
hear ? ’ 

She heard perfectly. In a tliick, chokt'd 
voice she said : “Is that you, Pap?” 

“It's me,” lie replied; “it’s me, stne 
enough.” 

“ Why, so ’tis. Popsy, where’s my money r* ” 

“ Here, Sissy, right here.” 

She extended a thin, wasted hand. 

“ I want you to have it, Pap,” she said, 
speaking very slowly, but in a clearer tone. 
“ You see, it’s like this. I’ve got the ilip 
theery, an’ I’m a-goin’ to die. I don't ntaal 
the money — see ! And you do, you pore tild 
Pap, so you must take it.” 

Pap took the money in silence. George 
Leadham had turned aside, unable to speak. 
I stood behind the door, out of sight Sissy 
stared anxiously at l^ap. 

“ Popsy said you wouldn’t C(ime, but I 
knew you would,” she sighed, “Good bye, 
you pore old Pap.” She closed her eyes, 
but she held Pa{)’s hand. I’he young do( tor 
came forward with his finger upon his lips. 
Quietly, he signed to Pap to leave the room ; 
the old man shook his head. The do(^tor 
beckoned the father and me out on to tire 
porch. 

“ Miracles sometimes happen,” said he, 
gravely. “ The child has fallen into a 
natural sleep.” 

But not for three hours did her grip relaix 
of Pap’s hand, and he sat beside 
patiently, refusing to budge. VVho shall say 
what was pa.ssing in his mind, so long 
absorbed in itself, and now, if one conla 
judge by his face, absorbed at last in this 
child ? 
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When he came out of the room he sjK^ke , woo4s by the, creek ; , )fb^„ live oaks 

to the doctor in a new voice. ' ^ci^ckled/with th^t 

“If she wants anything— anything ypuO ! sheered and 

understan — you get it— ^ ;boWed themahjvea low in 
“Certainly/^ ; .the parched earth' and 

“ And look ye he^e ; I shall, be stayin*" at thereon went up the pa^aionite cry for water. 



my old adobe, but if the others want fer 
anything, you understand gut it see ? ” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Spooner. I shall not fail 
to call on you, sir, because we want many 
things.” 

That^s all right ; but,” his tone grew hard 
and sharp, “if— if she— dies, this contrack is 
broke. The rest kin die too ; the sooner the 
better.” 

“But she M^on't die, Mr. Spooner,” said 
the young doctor, cheerfully. “ I feel in my 
bones, sir, that Sissy Leadham won^t die.” 

And it may be added here that she didn’t. 

At the ranch-house that night Ajax and I 
sat up, watching, waiting, praying for the rain 
that would wash the diphtheria from Preston 
and despair frbm our hearts. The south-east 
wind sang louder and louder in the cotton- 


One by one we saw the stars fade out of 
the sky. The Dipper disappeared first; then 
the Pole Star was extinguished. Orion veiled 
his triple splendours. The Milky Way ceased 
to be. . . . 

“ It’s coming,” whispered Ajax. 

Suddenly the wind died down ; the trees 
became mute ; only the frogs croaked a final 
Hallelujah Chorus, because they alone 
And then, out of the Heaven which bad 
seemed to have forsaken us, coming slowly 
•at first, as if with the timid, baiting step of a, 
stranger ; cothing quickly sind .gladly after- 
wards, as an old friend comes back to the 
place where he is sure of a welcome ; and 
lastly, with a sound of ten thousand Pattering 
’ feet, with a whirrihg of innumerame wings, 
with a roar of triumph ^d ecstasy, Pn^sperity 
poured down upon Preston. 



WITH ADVICE TO AMlillJOUS ASPIRANTS. 
By Bash. To/kk. 


T was om* day recently at her 
charming South Kensington 
residence, Park House, that 
Madame Albani very kindly 
spoke to me at considerable 
length on what may best be 
described as the study of singing and the 
interpretation of words. No artist is in a 
position to speak with greater authority upon 
this most imix)nant subject than Madame 
Albani, and every sentence set down in the 
following pages is, therefore, of inestimable 
value to all students of singing and to many 
others besides. 

“What I would impress very forcibly upon 
the student,” said the famous soprano, “ is 
that he, or she, should study not merely 
the notes, as so many are tempted to do, but 
in acklition the words, the intention, the 
meaning of everything that has to be learnt. 
So emphatic am 1 upon this point that I go 
so far as to urge that the words and the 
intentibn, in addition to the meaning, of 
everything that has to be learnt should be 
thought out with the utmost care and pre- 
cision, and that when they have been thus 
thought out they should, as it were, be 
gathered up into one consecutive whole. 
I may not express, myself quite so lucidly 
as I should like to do, yet I think you will 
be able to follow what- 1 wish to inftply. 
When all this has been gathered up, knitted 
together, so to speak, then, and then only, let 
the student add to it any personal genius that 
he may possess, and in doing so let him be 
careful not to become discouraged, as he is, 
quite unwittingly^ very liable to do. For 
Vol. xxix.--e9* 


instance, he may fail, at first, to obtain ilu^ 
result lie is striving fur, and that fuiluve 
may tend to discourage him. In all prob 
ability, indeed, he will fail at first if he iip not 
by nature a prodigy, and you may believe ttti* 
when 1 tell you that it is not necessarilv 
the prodigy who eventually reaches tiu' 
pinnaede of Fanus Perseverance, if »u»l 
everything, has at any rate a very great deal 
to do with success in the tiiusical as well as 
in most other jirofessions, and very cert^tin 
it is that the student who does not 
persevere, and who does not make up his 
mind at I lie outset that he iS gt>ing to work 
at high pressure almost incessantly, is not 
going to succeed in eoming to the front, no 
mutter how highly gifted with talent by 
Nature. 

“ Again, from the very outset I have tried 
to im])ress ui)on all who have asked me foi 
advice on the subject of studying singing 
how advantageous -iridecd, how absolutely 
necessary — it is that they should study s/m*h\ 
I believe I am right in saying that no singer 
of great repute has ever admitted to study 
ing otherwise than slowly, though |)ersistently. 
Another point of importance to the youug 
artist is this : let him rigidly refrain from 
adopting peculiarities of any kind w hatever 
* mannerisms ^ 1 think they Mauetimes» 
called. Affectation of any sort is inartisti*^ 
and everything inartistic must be shunned by 
the aspirant to fame as well as fortune^ 
Moreover, the public, as a body, has a rooted 
and very sensible antipathy to anything in 
the least resembling affectation at any mtt% 
affectation while on tlie platform, In 
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addition to this I strongly advise both men 
and women of naturally weak constitution, 
even though endowed with talent, to give up 
at once and for ever all idea of attempting to 
adopt either the musical or the dramatic 
profession as a career. The wear and tear 
alone of travelling is often suffieijint to 
play havoc with highly-strung natures that 
have not sound constitutions to compen- 
sate them, and no artist j)roperly so called 


I, personally, believe in at all. Never under 
any circumstances should the student sing 
for more than twenty minutes at a time. 
Then, many of our great singers will tell you 
they spent, in the early days of their tuition, 
an entire lesson over the mastery of a single 
phrase of four bars. Think of that ! And 
yet there are masters to-day who tell their 
pupils that more than six or eight mjniftes 
spent over a phrase of four bars is merely 
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has ever yet been born whose nerves were 
not more or less highly strung. 

“ It was Signor I^imperti who first explained 
to me the absolute necessity of breathing 
properly. * There is only one true school of 
singing, and that is the Italian school, and the 
Italian method is I^mperti’s. His method, 
indeed, is the only one which enables the 
student to sing as he should sing, the only 
method that teaches the right and true way 
to produce the voice and the correct way of 
breathing ; the only method, in short, that 


time wasted ! Signor Lamperti — how well I 
remember it — kej)t me studying a single 
opera, ‘ La Sonnambula,' for three months, 
for he said ; ‘ Once sing that well and you will 
be able to sing anything ; and being once able 
to all music comes easily.^ With regard 
to Wagner’s music being injurious to the 
vocal organs — as plenty of seemingly en- 
lightened persons still firmly believe it to be 
— I can only say that such supposition is pure 
fallacy. For if the student’s method be good, 
thennothing, nothing at all, will injure his voice. 
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When the interpretation of Wagner's music 
has wrought havoc with a voice, the harm 
has been caused solely by the young artist's 
attempting Wagner before he had learnt the< 
right way to sing. Indeed, to explain more 
clearly what I mean, I will mention that the 
first time Hans von Billow ever heard me in 
‘ Lohengrin ’ he said to a friend of mine : 
‘•If Mile. Albani ever goes to Germany she 
will prove to the (Germans that Wagner can 
be sungl 

“ A misconcepti(Mi only too prevalent 
among students of singing is that the im- 
provement they make should be clearly 
perceptible, or, rather, 
audible, from week to 
week, if not from day 
to day. Yet progress 
so phenomenal ought 
not to be expected or 
even looked for. lA)r 
improvement that is 
going to prove tho- 
roughly sound and 
lasting is made, as a 
rule, only step by step, 
and each step is a very 
small one. Phenome- 
nally rapid j)rogr(‘ss 
in singing, from what 
I have seen of it, sel- 
dom leads far, in the 
same way that educa- 
tion of any kind tiuit 
is what has come to 
be cal J ed ‘ cram n i ed ' 

— namely, forced and 
hurried — seldom 
takes a firm hold 
either of mind or 
meitiory ; and I think 
I shall not be over- 
stepping the mark 
when I say it really is not possible to gauge 
even from month to month the exact amount 
of progress that has been made by a student 
of average ability. At the end of five or six 
months’ hard work, and not before, let the 
student contrast the amount of knowledge he 
then possesses with the amount possessed 
when he began. Even then he will not neces- 
sarily find that he has improved by leaps and 
bounds. Time must be set aside, first, in 
which to acquire knowledge ; secondly, in 
which to digest it. I have heard of students 
who endeavoured to master two or more 
opera parts within a period of two or three 
months or less, when they had been learning 
singing perhaps only a few weeks ! Natur- 


ally, the strain the voice is put to in such 
cases is terrible, and 1 should say eight out 
of ten voices thus forced must bei ome, in 
consequence, prematurely and pernumently 
impaired. 

“Then, English students almost always 
experience considerable difiiculty when they 
first come to sing in a (orcign tongue, or, 
rather, when tht‘y begin to attempt to do so. 
This is not to he woiuleretl at, for the simple 
reason that a clear pronunc iation of Italian, 
and in parlicailar of the Italian vowels, ^^ould 
appear to lie ciuite la yond the grasp nt the 
student of average; ability who is tu'eus 
toined to speak only 
Englisli, and to -^perak 
it, as often as not, 
very carelessly. It 
should always he 
borne in mind, though 
cpiite ( ornnionly it is 
not, that in thc‘ lialian 
language there is but 
a single vowel whic h 
has two sounds, 
namely, the ‘o/ which 
is pronounced on some 
ot'easions ‘oa,' as in 
‘ moan ’ ; on other oe 
casions simply, as 
in ‘got' Again, s\b 
lables ending in 'i‘' 
and in ‘i ' net‘d con 
siderable attention in 
pronuneiation. .StMuc* 
times 1 hear English 
singers add, or, riither, 
pronounce, an *i’ altiT 
tile ‘e’ or the ‘i’ that 
should by rights end 
tlu' syllable. I’hus 
they pronounce ‘ biti le ’ 
as though it were ‘ 1 h‘ 
i-ne ' ; ‘ T)i-o ' like ‘ Di-io,’ and so on. 'riiese 
and similar sliiis, also the false cjuantities \ou 
hear so frequently, naturally jar upon the eat 
of the native Italian even more than they jar 
upon the ear of the Italian linguist or sehohir, 
and cause considerable irritation. 'The Italian 
‘ u,' in like manner, is pronounced as ollirn 
as not by English singers as though it were 
the ‘u' in ‘ curious,' rather than ‘oo.' Vet 
some rather distinguished Englisih singers have 
made these and a doxen similar mistakes 
every time they sang in Italian, merely through 
ignorance. I draw attention to these blunders 
in order that the student may guard against 
them from the outset, 

“ And yet, incredible as the statement may 
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tion to detail distinguishes the artist from 
the artisan/ 

Again, a fatal mistake msule by many 
students is that of studying under incompe- 
tent maestri. Far from improving students in 
any way, plenty of these indifferent teachers 
leave their pupils^ voices in a worse con- 
dition than they found them. In Italy 
nearly everybody can sing a little, while 
a very large proportion of the people are 
gifted by Nature with comparatively good 
voices. Very few, however, are capable 
of teaching. It is essential, too, that the 
pupil should go to a qualified singing- 
master at the very outset, no matter what 
the pupil’s age may be. Often you hear 
parents remark that they are sending their 
children whom they wish to learn singing to 
So-and-so — naming some quite incompetent 
teacher — ‘ in order to have them grounded,^ 
adding that they mearf to send them, when 
they get older, ‘ to some really good 
master.’ I wonder how often within the 


sound, there are to-day British 
vocalists of this description who 
will tell you quite frankly that they 
* prefer to sing in Italian.’ I re- 
member once asking a young 
student, who had thus expressed 
his preference, to give me his 
reason for preferring to sing in 
Italian. He did so at once. ‘ It 
is so much easier,’ he said, ‘ to sing 
in Italian than English ; don’t you 
think so yourself?’ Mr. Santley, 
for whose talent and opinion I have 
a very great regard, will, 1 am sure, 
bear me out in these assertions. 
He, too, has much to say upon 
this point that is likely to be of 
interest. For Instance, ‘ It may be 
pleasanter for them,’ he remarks in 
his interesting volumes of recollec- 
tions, when speaking of singers of 
this stamp~r“‘ it may be pleasanter 
for them to sing in Italian, and to 
some of them it may come easier 
to sing in Italian than in English ; 
but to those of their audience 
whose ears are attuned to the 
beauty and delicacy of the Italian 
tongue the gibberish they utter 
mars entirely any effect they might 
make with their vocalization. With- 
out the words there is no accent, 
and without the accent there is 
no singing.’ As I once heard Mr, 
Santley deverly observe, ‘Atterj- 
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last twenty years I Imve begged parents or 
guardians of children with good voices, and 
apparently talented* not to do anything so 
unwise as to ‘ground^ pupils mih an in- 
competent teacher ? The invariable result of 
a faulty ‘grounding* is that when at last the 
pupils are sent to a finished teacher the first 
thing the latter has to do is to teach them to 
foffeet as quickly and effectually as possible 
almost everything they have been taught, 
and^ having accom- 
plished that feat, 
to begin with them 
at the beginning 
again on entirely 
different lines ; and 
precisely the same 
remark is applic- 
able to instrumen- 
talists. Yet I sup- 
pose the idea will 
ever remain preva- 
lent among a vast 
section of the com- 
munity, especially 
of the unmuvsical 
community, that a 
child can he taught 
music and singing 
‘anyhow* until 
well in its teens, 
and that then, and 
then only, it will 
be advisable to 
send the pupil to 
a capable teacher. 

“ Comparatively 
few people, I think, 
realize thoroughly 
the mistake parents 
and* guardians 
make in praising 
their own and their 
friends*^ children 
to their faces, 
when m reality the 
children so praised have little or no musical 
talent to speak of. Children thus unfairly 
treated— for, say what you will, it is unfair, 
and, indeed, cruel, to lead children and 
young people devoid of talent to believe they 
are geniuses — are almost bound to become 
puffed up and eventually to suffer from what 
the French call teite montke. I think there 
are few things more pitiable, more pathetic, 
than to see young people working, often 
very hard, to become, as they^ inwardly 
feel convinced they are going to become, 
great singers or instrumentalists, when 


any bond, fide musician with enoiigli moral 
courage to^ ^o so could tell them al ouce 
th^t all iheir v4fi and that they 

would dp raudb tum ^he atteiuion 

to something else* , I make it a 

rule alvvays to tell the, to young 
people who ask me to tor tHem nmg i and 
though, when the honest truth is implewsant 
to hear, they very likely temporarily dislike me 
for having told it to them, I console ntyself 
with the reflet lion 
that in yea i s to 
come they will pro- 
bably wish to lhank 
me for my suiin* 
ingly cruel can 
dour. 

“ 1 have already 
said that one cnm n 
tial (lualificivlion 
for a sut'cesslul 
artist is a sourul if 
not a robust* t tat* 
stitution. 1 think 
I will add that in 
these days of stnl’e 
and competilitm H 
is almost equally 
important that 
aspiring artists, 
even , artists on 
dowed with vm 
siderabletalenl ami 
vrho have betai 
carefully and cor 
rectly trained, 
shou Id have ent > 

money to support 
themselves up< m 
while they are work 
iitg to establish a 
rt^jutation. Some 
of our greatest 
artists -- singers, 
violinists, piatusls, 
and so forth— of the 
last twenty years would very likely have re 
mained in obscurity but for the fact that they 
had at least a competence or else were tem- 
porarily supported oy friends or relatives, and 
I dare say there ate to-day yotmg men and 
women of considerable talent who have 
never been heard of, and in all probability 
never will be heard of, simply cntel 

Fate has so ordained. For tltkt some are 
bom fortunate and some unfortunate I do 
believe most implicitly, though, of course, a 
vast proportion of the persons omj hears 
incessantly complaining that * luck * is against 
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them have only themselves to blame for their obtainable. At the age of eight I was able 

apparent inability to succeed in life, to read and play at sight the principal works 

Another point the aspirant should at all of Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Gluck, 

times bear in mind is that, no matter how and so forth. I could not have done so had 

great a reputation he or she may end by T been taught by an incompetent teacher, 

establishing, no reputation is so high that it Any child possessing an ear, a true talent for 

cannot rise still higher. 'I'lie artist who con- music, and a voice should be made familiar 

siders himself or herself (piite at the top of very early in life with some of the fine works 

the ladder is already beginning to climb of the best masters, works whose melodies 

down it. For self-complacency is fatal to and breadth of composition accustom the 

any artist who indulges young student to love 

in the feeling habitu- ^ intuitively all that is 

ally. It must be re- ^ */ ' ‘ t)^ist in music--works 

membered, loo, that ^ ^ f that gradually raise 

though an artist must / his or her taste to the 


most emphatically be 
‘ born ^ — must be, 
that is to say, en- 
dowed by Nature with 
the artistic tempera- 
ment as well as with 
exceptional talent and 
several other qualifi- 
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elevated level be- 
neath which no true 
artist is ever content 
to remain. These 
early studies, more- 
over, widen the percep- 
tions, and in after-life 
they will prove to be 


cations — the artist 


of incalculable value. 


who is going to succeed must quite as em- 
phatically be ‘ made.’ For this reason 1 repeat 
my assertion that early musical tuition is of 
very great imjx)rtance — I repeat it in spite of 
all that is urged to the contrary by certain 
modern faddists — but that early tuition, 
remember, must be of the very best quality 


“ I have already said that, if a voice be 
used properly, use alone will not injure it ; 
that it is abuse, and not use, that does 
harm. Voices, like artists, are ‘ born.’ 
Unlike artists, however, they are not * made.’ 
A really fine organ is a precious gift of 
Nature and cannot be formed. On the 
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other hand, the actual voice may be con- 
siderably improved, and, if the organ is to 
be utilized to its utmost capacity, the 
voice must be imp|j:)ved by training. No 
amount of study, however, will prove 
really l)encficial if the organ be not a fine 
one by nature. 

“ I know it is a common belief in cer- 
tain circles that an artist’s life is a very 
easy one ; that a grt'at singer in the zenith 
of her career has only to sing two or three 
simple songs, which last, perhaps, a cjuarter 
of an hour, and that then she has the rest 
of the twenty-four hours in which, to do 
as she pleases. Such a halcyon existence 
would indeed be delightful. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not the life that an artist who 
in the least values her reputation can 


alotKN Almost all 
our great artists, 
irrespective of sex, 
go, wheiU'\t!r ik)s 
sible, to n to 
fine singing. Many 
are to be st^cn con 
s t a n 1 1 y at the 
theatre wlu'u i lever 
and artistic pities 
are being played 
by our leading 
a (tors and ac 
tresses. Souu’ an' 
interested hr paint 
ing, some a)M» in 
literature ; so that 
the majority may be said to exist m arr 
atmosphere of art and intellect. JVusonally 




afford to lead. For al- 
mo.st every day of the 
year she must practise if 
she wish to maintain her 
position, and on many 
days she is compelled 
also to rehearse. Then 
she must, as far as pos- 
sible, live as an artist — 
live, that is, for her art 


1 derive intense pleasure from reading tin; 
biographies of living celebrities and of gusH 
hi.storical characters. For 1 am firmly ( on 
vinced, and have been for many years, that 
the mere fact of living in this kimi of alum 
sphere assists the artist in his or her ( au'cr 
far more than the majority of artists may 
themselves be aw^are of or even beheve l«» 
be possible. 

“ Another word of advice that I would give 
to all aspirants to operatic honours i.s tin's : I ct 
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them study carefully and in every way possible 
each oratorio, opera, or piece of music they 
may be preparing, and let them learn 
all the traditions obtainable concerning the 
intention each composer had in his mind at 
the time he wrote the 
work under consideration. 

When I was preparing 
‘Mignon' and * Hamlet,* 
for instance, I went all 
the way to Paris merely in 
order to study both operas 
with their composer, and 
every time I had to pre- 
pare a Wagner opera I went over to Ger- 
many and there studied with the best Wagner 
disciple I could find. Sometimes even now 
I study when in bed, and occasionally I go 
so far as to sleep with the book under my 
l)illow. Often I have dreamt of the character 


I was studying, and have jnetured it in all 
sorts of possible as well as fantastic shapes. 
On those occasions I have seldom obtained 
much rest uhtil I felt 1 had thoroughly 
mastered the part and the character. - Of 
course, 1 do not, at 
those times, actually 
sing the part, but in 
imagination I do act it. 

Yet I have never, so 
far as I can remember, 
learnt a character so 
well but that I have 
felt it could, in some 
way be improved upon. 

I think, however, that 
the only way to come 
as near as possible to perfection is to seize 
an inspiration the moment you feel it upon 
you, and at once strive your uttermost to put 
it into practice. The dramatic parts of a 
character, the intonations of the voice, the 


attitudes, the facial expressions — all these are 
among the points the most troublesome to 
master thoroughly. Every day that I am 
occupied in learning a part of this kind I 
practise in the morning, with an accompanist, 
the words and the music. 
The score then acts as a 
guide, and with compara- 
tive ease the whole can 
generally be mastered. 
Again, effects have to be 
studied, and what may ap- 
pear to be quite a trivial 
action when you see it per- 
formed upon the stage may have needed 
hours of practice for days beforehand, Joy, 
sorrow, emotion, laughter, despair, frenzy — 
each has its appropriate expression, each 

differs with each character. The walk on to 
the stage, the dropping of a handkerchief, 

perhaps even the 
simplest of gestures, 
may have been fully 
studied and rehearsed. 
I have often been 
considerably helped, 
loo, by carefully read- 
ing the works from 
which the plots of the 
operas had been 
taken, also by study- 
ing artistic paintings 
that represented the 
actual characters. One 
failing liable to prove 
detrimental to an ar- 
tistic career is the fail- 
ing known as introspection. I am not sure 
but that introspection, which causes one’s 
thoughts and ideas to centre entirely in * self,’ 
may not prove more disastrous, in the long run, 
than the habit of .spending many hours among 
persons unmusical, in- 
artistic, and colourless. 
F or it must be remem- 
bered that in order to 
act well one should un- 
derstand human nature 
well, and that in order 
to sing so as to touch 
the hearts of others one 
must be in sympathy 
with those hearts one- 
self. He or she who 
can appreciate all that is best and beautiful 
will perhaps find in that very capability the 
power to become the greater artist, for, if I may 
slightly alter a well-known line, ‘ TJbey sing best 
who love best all things both great and small.’ ” 
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resentiments were non- 
ijiense. There was nothing in 
them ; she didn’t believe in 
them, and she was merely a 
little restless, Monica said to 
herself. It was the rain on 


the wandow and the ticking of that fussy little 
American clock on the mantelpiece that had 
got upon her nerves. 

She would have stopped the clock, but if 
she did she couldn’t tell when it would be 
time for Hugh to ctime home. He might 
be expected in half an hour or so now, or it 
might be longer — ever so much longer. One 
could never tell about rehearsals for a new 


play ; she had learned that sim e she married 
Hugh^ though he had had but two engage- 
ments in the whole ytiar, }joor boy, and tliosc 
had been disappointing. 

What a lucky dianee this present one was! 
Instead of letting her nerves run away with 
her, making her fear all sorts of silly things - 
quite impossible to happen now that the 
engagement was settled — she ought to be 
singing with joy. 

An engagement at last, and at a big 
London theatre, in a play by an author who 
had made a great reputatitm ! Yes ; let her 
think happily of the future, and .so help the 
time to pass till Hugh should come to tell 


a long distance* but pe^tnies had grown so 
big, so important, that one didn’t fling them 
away tor mere omnibus fares. I'hank good- 
ness, though, his overcoat was good ; an 
actor’s overcoat must be good, even if Ih^^re 
l)e a ln)llow' place somewiiere beneath iti 
and as she had saved up the coals all ilay 
there would be a cheery hre to warm lum 
wh(‘n he came in. 

If this engagement hadn't fallen from tlie 
sky soon there might have been no more 
coals, for .Mrs. vSmithhiiry was growing a 
little restive ; but lunv all was safe^““ quite 
safe- -so where was the use in brooding over 
disagreeable, frightening 

M(miea ]>eri‘slord turned her back on 
the storm beaten window and busied herself 
about getting ready the lea, which was pin 
sently to cheer that liest -looking and cleverest 
of London actors on his return to the bostun 
of his family. She filled the tea kettle (a 
battered veteran of Hugh Beresford^s Oxford 
days, before he had gone on the stage) and 
balanced it over the fire in the grate* which 
was just beginning to glow red under a thtU 
layer of black. Then sh^fe curled Up on 
the faded heartlirug, with arms clasjHid 
round her knees, thinking hard and waiting 
for the water to boil. 

But it had only begun to hum dreamily 


her air the news of the day at the theatre. 
No need to lie aw'ake o’ nights any more, 
wondering how the horrid bills were to be 
paid : such legions of them* though Hugh 
arid she never seemed to buy anything, and 
fifqgh’S boots were a disgrace to the best- 
and cleverest young actor in London, 
i^nly ^hink of the joy of paying the land- 
l^d^r^jSyirig her in a matter-of-fact way, as 
if , th^y |l>ad sqddenl^ remembered her bill 
kuipng 411 the other more interesting things 
they h4d h^d upon their minds ! 

-But I that; T^in ! How could one help ; 
, disj^rltedj^a^^ as if spuiethihg dreadful 
; were gi^rig tpvhkpjpen^ white diose ^sts swept : 
■'/waiHngagallrist the window-paries? ' ■'/ ”!ti 
Poor Hiteh would be ytey wet/'for ^ 
would walk home from the theatre. It was i 

,, vpi. , , :r \ 


when the door opened, anC, a tall youn4 
man in a wet overcoat came qh^ckly in. 

It was Hugh, of course ; there was no 
other young man in Monic4^s world, and 
she sprang up joyfully* with a little cry of 
“ Oh, Hugh, deare.st hoy 1 How nice that 
you should be here before I expected you, 
alter all, and ” 

She stopped abruptly, the happy ring 
struck out of her vpiqe by the look on his 
face. ; ; 

^‘Something’s happenjgsd ? ’* khe said, hakv 
ing him mechanipaliy to tak^ off the vmi 

^ " ' , I 

'jdarling, ' i^pmething vpify b^d 'h|» 
he ,^swefed. ''“Hp’wT hate to 
teU you! But it cari^t he helpef, 
Aypu;,n\ust know.,'V 
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‘‘Would you — shall I give you tea first, 
before we talk seriously ? '' she faltered, 
trying to be brave, but remembering the 
pre$entimefit. 

“Would you rather ? 

“ No. If I'm to choose, tell me now. I 
can bear any- 
thing better than 
suspense. But 
sit here in the 
big chair, close 
to the fire.'' 

He drew her 
down on his 
k nee — the 
sweet faced 
little girl 
whom he 
loved better 
than anything 
else on earth; 
the girl he 
would have 
died to cher- 
ish, but now 
must grieve. 

“ Man ton 
won’t have me 
in the part," 
he said, blurt- 
ing out the wcirds 
that hurt them 
both as if with 
the .same blow. 

“ Won’t have 
you in the part!" 
she echoed. 

‘‘But you 
were engaged. 

You ” 

“ There’s no contract. And now he in- 
si.sts that the engagement was to dejiend on 
my giving satisfaction at lehearsals.” 

“I’m sure you rehearsed splendidly — 
better than anyone." 

“ I wasn't bad, really. But there’s nothing 
to do about it, I'm afraid. VV^e’re not rich 
enough to go to law, and, anyhow, such case.s 
are too uncertain. The real truth is ~I had 
it in confidence from Everton, the stage- 
manager, who overheard a conversation — 
that a man , called Kennedy, a beastly 
amateur with loads of money, has offered 
Manton five hundred pounds for a chance 
to play Lord Harry Brent. Perhaps I 
oughtn't to call naihes, seeing that I was an 
amateur myself two years ago, and fool 
enough to think myself a genius „ with a 
vocation. But, anyhow, I never tried to 


take a part away from another chap, and 
w^oujd sooner go without one to the end 
than do it." 

“ Of course you would, dearest," said 
Monica, sympathetically. “ What horrible 
people there are in the world 1 But couldn't 

you appeal to 
the author? 
He's a gentle- 
man, at least, 
and must Have 
a vou'e in cast- 
ing his own play. 
Surely he 
wouldn’t let 
such an injus- 
tice be done ; 
and, if he has 
any sense, he’d 
much rather 
have you play- 
ing an important 
part in his piece 
than some raw 
amateur." 

* “ Lord Harry 
is an i m - 
portant part, 
though he 
hasn’t very 
much to say,” 
1:1 u g h a n - 
swered. “Rut 
Pendred i.sn't 
the sort of man 
to bother about 
it. He and 
Manton are 
great pals at 
present. It’s all 
‘old man' and ‘dear old chap' between 
them. If he'd cared to keep rne in the part 
in sfiite of Manton he would haV^i said 
something to-day.” 

“Didn’t he .say anything at all?” asked 
Monica. 

“Not a word. Took not the slightest 
notice of me.” 

“ I wish you'd just spoken to him. Perhaps 
he didn’t understand what was going on.” ' 

“ Darling, it wouldn't have done the 
slightest good, or, for your sake, I'd have put 
niy pride in my pocket and begged to stop 
on. I can tell you 1 was pretty sick to have 
to come back to you with .such news, after all 
you've gone through, you brave little mortal, 
since we began to see the bottom of our 
money-box." 

“So long as we have each other nothing 
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else really matters/' said Monica. ** We 
shall get on — somehow/' 

“Oh, yes,” Hugh echoed, trying not to 
speak drearily, “ we shall get on— somehow, 
one way or another. Heaven know's how.” 

;^“HeaVen d&es know how, I'm sure, dear.” 

“ And knows I ought never to have 
mamed you and dragged you down to these 
depths of misery, girlie.” 

“ Don't say that. Why, in spite of all our 
troubles, I'm perfectly happy — with you. As 
if it were your fault that it's been an unlucky 
year in the theatrical world ! I married you 
to share your burdens and try to help lighten 
them if I could, didn't I ? Oh, how I do 
wish I could ! If 1 could only do something I ” 

“ Don't pucker your precious little white 
forehead, anyhow,” said Hugh, making an 
effort to laugh. “There are other engage- 
ments in the world, maybe, though they don’t 
seem to grow on blackberry bushes. Ju'erton’s 
a good fellow. He’s given me a card to a 
man he knows who ijf engaging some people 
for a special performanc'e. 'riiere would be 
a pound or two to fiick up, perhaps, if I could 
get in. The man is at a club near the Strand 
between half-po-'^t four and six, and liverton’s 
card may induce him to see me. I came 
home first, for fear you’d worry, but after I’ve 
bolted a cup of tea I’ll trot out again and see 
if 1 can’t bring back better news next time.” 

When Hugh had kissed her lovingly, for 
consolation to both, and had gone o&t once 
more into the rain, Monica sat still for a few 
moments in the big chair where he had told 
his story. 

“ I can't but think Hugh made a mistake 
in not just speaking to Mr. Pendred,” she 
thought. “ Perhaps if he’d known — but men 
are so proud. I’ve heard people say that 
Mrs. Pendred is a nice, kind woman, and 
that her husband takes her advice about his 
plays Jlnd everything. What if— what if I 
should go and call on her, to tell her all 
about the dreadful injustice that has been 
done, and beg her to use her influence with 
Mr. Pendred before it’s too late to have 
Hugh put back into his part ? ” 

The bare idea of so momentous an under- 
taking made the girl cold with fear, but she 
faced it. She could do anything for Hugh. 
The only question was, “ Would it do any 
good to see Mrs. Pendred, a perfect stranger 
to her?”^ 

“ It might,” she answered herself ; and at 
least no rhbre harm could be done than was 
already done. 

So thinking, she impulsively sprang up, 
certain words repeating themselves in her. 


head. SepH it is ho Ohi iT’^h^ 

were to go, she must nbt let it be im late) 

She looked at the ch^k, whielk had 
against het nerv^i a little whde ago, 
she had not to forty alniut m, 

she had now, tt was already close 
half-past four. The, weather Vas so dt^ry 
that very likely Mrs. Fendrod would be at 
home. This would l>e a good time to find 
her there, and to*day matters might nut 
be definitely settled with the horrible amateur. 

Without waiting to chill her mood by 
reflection, Monu^a rushed like a small Whirl- 
wind to her cold bedroom, put on her hat 
and coat, and almost ran mto the street. 
What if she should lie able to get home bc^lore 
Hugh, and have something hopeful to lelj 
with the confession of what she had done ^ 

She had read in an “ interview ” \\\ a 
weekly paper some months ago about the 
beautikil house m Portland Place winc h the 
Pendreds had lately taken. ’I’he playwught 
had l)een making a great deal of mmiey 
these ]>ast two or three years, and was ast 
irreverent (ontcMiiporarios put it cutting a 
splurge,” no doubt on the principle that 
nothing succeeds like* sucx'ess. 

Monica remembered the number, and aUo 
that the [laper had said it was a corner IioUh\ 
therefore she had no diffu'uUy in finding it ; 
but when she .saw wh.it a grand mansion it 
was, tlie courage she had been storing U(i 
felt as if it weie being slowly sifted away 
through a sieve. Still, nothing would have 
turni*d her back now, and she was thankful 
for one thing at least ; in spite of llie nun, ' 
she had put on her only pretty hat ami 
coat, to call u[)on the wife of the playwright 

Had she but si:5en herstdf as she timidly . 
touched the electric bell, she need have hud 
little concern for hta- appearance. Cold wind 
and warm excitement had whipped the colout 
to her cheeks, which glowed like roses ; and, 
small though she was, she had an aii of 
distinction inherited from ancestors wlio 
would once have looked down on the upstiut 
playwright she .so much feared. Her clothes, 
though simple, had been “ built ” for her bv 
a good tailor, when she was to be a bride, 
and the splendid person who opened tlu* 
door had no reason to look upon tlu‘ pretly, 
golden-haired girl in gmy with snobbish 
disapproval. 

Nevertheless, his magnificence overawifed 
her. She had never seen anything quite ho 
dignified, except iwhaps in the i>ark or ijh 
a play at the theatre. He setiimed to tfe 
something even grander than a footman, 
when , she had murmured an inarticulat<^ wo^ 
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** Oh, so sorry if you expected someone 
else of my name, for then you will be dis- 
appointed,” broke in poor Monica. Fm 
afraid when you know why I have called you 
will think I ought not to have come. But I 
couldn’t help it. I /uid to try and -see you.” 

The lady looked rather startled. “You 





“she did as she was requissied, wnii a calm face that hid a UKAT’NO heart.” 


or two he ushered her into a large hall. On 
a table there lay an open book, and to her 
astonishment she was asked to write her 
name in it. Perhaps, Monica said to herself, 
this was a new fashion, so she showed no 
surprise, but did as she was requested, with 
a calm face that hid a beating heart. Then 


presently she was given in charge, of a tall 
footman in purple and white livery and borne 
away to a door. Her name was announcx'd, 
“Mrs. Beresford it had sounded sweeter 
but never so important before- and tlu‘ girl 
found herself in a large, beautiful room, where 
several ladies were sitting near the fire. 'Phe 
first startled glance she gave sho\ved this to 
Monica, and dazzled her eyes with the yellow 
glitter of gold plate on a small tea-table. 

One of the ladies rose and came forward ; 
a tall, sweet woman with a soft smile in her 
grey eyes, and a peculiar grace that charmed 
half Monica^s fear away before her hostess 
spoke a w*ord. 

“Mrs. Beresford,” the lady said, kindly. 
“ You are not the Mrs. Beresford I expected 
to see when I heard your name, but you ” 


are not from a newsjiaper, 1 hope?” she 
exclaimed. “ It isn’t for — an intervtew, or 
anything of that sort, is it?” 

“ Oh, no,” answered Monica. “ I have 
come for myself, or rather for rny husband, 
to ask you the greatest favour. You sec, it is 
almost life or death for us.” 

“ And you think I can help you ? ” 

“ I am sure you could, if you would.” 

“ I’hen tell me what i could do. We will 
sit down together over there, in that corner, 
and nobody will hear what we say to each 
other.” 

She led Monica to a sofa, and motioned 
the girl to sit down beside her, smiling so 
pleasaHt and patient a smile that her visitor 
almost forgot to be frightened. And yet 
there was something extraordinary about her 
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manner. Monica could not have described 
in what lay the difference between it and 
that of other women whom she had met, hut 
she knew that there was a difference. With- 
out the slightest affectation, without the 
.slightest, desire to be patronizing, Monica^s 
hostess impressed her young guest as being 
a very great lady. She is almost like what 
a queen ought to be,"' the girl said to herself; 
but aloud she began her story. Flurrying 
infb it, breathlessly, she did not 'realize that 
a stranger could not understand, until her 
hostess had stopped and (lucstioned her. 

“ Mr, Manton ? The lady echoed her 
mention of the name. “'I'lie actor -manager ? 
What has he to do with your troubles 

It seemed odd to Monica that Mrs. 
Fendred should not comprehend more 
readily, but she set herself to explain in 
detail. 


ISI 

amateur, offered to pay a J^rge of money 
to appear in it ? 

“Yes; and I thought if only you would 
speak to Mr. Fendred he wtaild tell Mr. 
Manton he wanted Hugh to keep tlte ourt,’^ 

“But, my child, what makes you inink 1 
have any influence with Mr. Fendred ? 

“ 1 know you must have. You could in' 
fluence anyone you liked, 1 think. Bosultss, 
I read about it in a paper.” 

“You read ” 

“How good and kind you wert^, and law 
much influence you had with your husband.” 

“My Oil, I .sec. So you came here 

to call on the author s wife, and ask h<'r to 
do what she could for your husband \Mth 
hers ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Monica. “I do hopi^ 1 
haven't offendc'd you ? ” 

“ Not at all. You have interested nu* vi'ry 



*‘SO YOU CAME HERE TO CALL ON THE AUTIIOR’s WIPE, AND ASK HKR TO DO WHAT SIlK CoULD 

I'OR VOOR HUSIiAND?” 


Oh ! ” echoed her hostess. “ Your hu.s- 
band is an actor ; he was engaged to play a 
part in the new play which will be produced 
at the Prince’s Theatre, and now Mr. Manton 
has suddenly discharged him, at a rehearsal, 
osten5>ib]y because he was not satisfactory in 
the part, really because another man, an 


much. I have been glad to sec you, and I 
should like to see your husband.” 

“ I wish you could see him act ! ” exclaimcHi 
Monica. “ He does act beautifully. Hearty 
and truly, he has sjilendid taUait. \ ou 
his father lost all his money and died of a 
paralytic stroke brought on by grict, whife 
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Hugh was in his third year at Oxford ; so 
Hugh went on the stage, because he had 
at:ted a great deal with amateurs and been 
highly praised* He was lucky at first and 
got quite a good engagement We were 
married on the strength of it, for I was com- 
panion to a rather unkind old lady, and 
Hugh couldn’t bear to see me unhappy. 
But the play wasn’t as great a success as Hugh 
was in it, and it came to an end in the midst 
of the season* Hugh refused a couple of 
offers for tour rather than leave me alone in 
town. Oh, I’m afraid I’ve been a drag on 
him, though I’ve tried hard not to be, ever. 

I couldn’t bear that he should come to regret 
marrying me. I’ve tried to help. I hoped 
I might give lessons in music, but nobody 
seemed to want any, so all 1 could do was 
to pawn my rings. If only Mr. IVndred 
would make Mr. Manton keep Hugh in this 
part ” 

“I think Mr. Manton 7m// be made to 
keep him, my dear, ('ertainly he will if I 
have half the influence you fancy, for I will 
use it all to make you haf)})y. Vou are a 
('harming child and deserve hapjiiness. As 
for your husband, you make me take it for 
granted that he is all you say.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know how to thank you I ” 
cried Monica, almost afraid that she was 
dreaming her good liu'k. 

“ Don’t try to thank me until I have done 
.sometliing more for you than promist*. But 
I hope that the something will be done this 
very afternoon.’’ 

“ Mr. Mant(3n, Mr. Bendred,” announced 
a gorgeous ])erson in livery, while another 
held oi)en the door. 

Monica started, even in her alarm thinking 
how odd it was that the playwright shoukl 
have his name announced to liis wife in his 
own house, as if he were a visitor. She 
would have hurried away, but her hostess 
detained her, with a gentle touch upon her.^ 
arm. 

Does Mr. Manton or Mr. Beiulred know 
}'Oll ? ” 

Monica shook her head. “ They’ve never 
seen me.” 

“ Slay, then, and wait. I have been ex- 
pecting thetn> aJT^d I must go to them now. 
You shall h^r all that passes, and know the 
best or the W0r|it before you go home.” 

There was no time for Monica to answer, 
even if she would, fop the tall figure had 
swept away from her to meet two men who 
had just entered the room. 

Though Mr. Manton, the actor-manager, 
had never seen her, she had seen him many 


times on the stage, and recognised him 
easily now. His companion’s face was 
strange to her ; but she told herself that 
the little dark man was not worthy of so 
noble a wife. 

“ Can they have had a quarrel ? ” she 
asked herself, in a puzzled way, as her 
hostess greeted the new-comers. **She 
shakes hands with him exactly as she did 
with Mr. Manton ; but perhaps it is part of 
some jf)ke they have between them,” 

'J’he two men were not taken to the group 
of ladies near the fire. Instead, they were 
led to seats not so far from Monica’s sofa 
but that she could hear all that was said. 

“Dear Brincess,” began Mr. Pendred (so 
he calltxl his wife “Princess”! — a pretty pet 
name, Monica thought), “ I have availed 
myself of your most kind permission to bring 
Mr. Manton to-day.” (How punctiliously 
polite he was ! Monica was glad that Hugh’s 
maniK^r to her wasn’t like that, even before 
people.) • 

“1 am very pleased to meet Mr. Manton,” 
was the answer, gi\’cn with a charming smile. 
Then, to the at'tor- manager, who held the 
Beresfords’ fate in his hands : “ Mr. Pendred 
has t(;ld me there is some question of a 
c'harity performance at your theatre, in which 
you wish me to he interested.” 

“'The mailer is very near my heart,’* said 
Mr. Manton.’ ‘‘And the charity is a most 
worthy ^)ne. 'Die performance would be in 
aid of St. (jcorge’s Free Hospital for actors 
and actresses. And we thought, if we could 
have your Serene Highness’s name at the 
head of our list of patronesses, it would add 
a thousandfold to our success. We hope 
that two or three very prominent ladies and 
gentlemen will apjiear on the stage after the 
first short ])lay we propose to give, and say 
a few words concerning the charity. Sub- 
scriptions w(3uld then be asked for, •which 
might be expected to bring in as much again 
as we had obtained from the sale of tickets ; 
and your Serene Highness’s noble work in 
aid of the hospitals in your own country i$ 
so well known in this. You are also, if I may 
say it, so immensely popular in the highest, 
society of London that your cb*opemtion 
would be more valuable to us tmrn tiiy* 
other.” 

(“ Her Serene Highness ! ” What did 
Mr. Manton mean?) 

But the lady did not seem surprised. 
“ You are too kind,” she said, a lihl^ cbldly. 
“ I can hardly think that my help is of so 
much importance. Still- — * 

She paused. 
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“ If you would promise to give it to us/' 
breathed the great Mr, Manton, all humility 
now, “ Such an inestimable favour 1 " 

“ Well, I will promise — on one condition. 
You must promise me a favour in return.'’ 

“ I should feel myself too much honoured 
if it were in my power to do you one.” 

You promise, then ? ” 


m 

** Without doubt. He m\\ play it chartn 
ingly. A most promising young fellow.” 

‘‘I thank you, for myself and tn\ Mrs, 
Beresford, If that is settled, theii, it is also 
settled that whatever I can do for your 
charitable performance I will do, Bui you 
will write to Mr. Beresford to-night ? ” 

“ 1 will wire him on leaving liere.” 



‘WKLL, I WILL I‘R0MISK-ON ONE CC^DITION. YOU MUST PROMISE ME A FAVOUR IN RETURN.’* 


“ Only too gladly. Your Serene Highness 
has but to speak.” 

She lauglied. “ I will speak, tlien. I have 
a young friend, the wife of a elever actor, who 
considers that her husband has not been 
quite fairly treated by you. Understand me, 
the fbung man himself has made no com- 
plaint to me ; what his wife has said is 
privileged, as from ont^ friend to another. 
You gave Mr. Hugh Beresford an important 
part in a new play which you are rehearsing, 
I believe?” 

*adid But ” 

Surely you are not going to tell me that 
my dear young friend’s clever husband, whose 
art I so much appreciate, is not .satisfactory 
to you ? ” 

^*Oh, certainly not — not for a moment,” 
stammered Mr. Manton, I had no idea 
that Beresford — it is all quite a misunder- 
standing, I assure you. I ” 

‘‘And / may assure his wife 

“ Of course, madam, of course.” 

“That the part he was to act is still 
his?” 


“That will be even .b<‘lter. 1 depend 
ujxjn you, and you may dejK‘iKl upon me.' 

Mcaiica was so bewildered, so happy, tluK 
she felt more than ever as if she were deep 
in a dream, and ieared that she might wake 
up to find her luip[)iness breaking like a 
rainbow bubble. 

.She saw^ them rise. She saw the two men 
bow themselves away, and the door opened 
by something tall in purple and white, 'rhett 
the lady came to her, smiling and holding out 
her hand. 

“ Well, my dear, are you satisfied ? she 
asked. 

“.Satisfied?” the girl echoed “Oh! 
Are you a fairy ? ” 

The lady laughed out. “ Yes ; you may 
call me your fairy godmother. And I shall 
have a box on the first night to see yout 
hu.sband act.- Would you like to come and 
sit in it with me ? Now— ^now 1 no tears | 
that will never do. You must have a cup of 
tea.” 

A hand on her shoulder guided Monies 
towards the group by the fire, who all rose aSf. 
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the fairy gMm^tber approached. They, too, 
called Her Princes^ ; ^tid Monica had her 
tea from a iSfevres cup with a gold tea spoon 
in the saucer, and finally left the bouse 
without having learned any name for the won- 
derful lady (who could not be Mrs. Pendred) 
except the one invented by herself, Fairy 
Godmother/' 

So she went, home, still in the dream ; and 
Hugh had just arrived, and was wondering 
where she was. He had not seen the man 
he had gone out to see, and there wore hard 
lines of disappointment round his mouth, 
which Monica knew that she (X)ul(i smooth 
away. But before she began her story she 
asked, abruptly : “ That splendid house of 
Mr. Pendred’s in Portland IMaoe, which we 
read $0 much about in the papers when he 
took it, two years ago ; lias he sold it ? ” 

Let it for the season, T believe, to a very 
great personage, Princess Malm Dynn, whose 


husband'^dead npw*r^?ya^ .a , nephew of 

the Austrian Emperor. ' M 

&u|^tet of the Duke of 

good ’an4 charitable, vety pmeh 

everywhere she goes/'^v H^^ 

wearily, “But what? made you think of it, 

darling?"' 

“ Because IVe just been there and had a 
long talk with her, and she's persuaded Mr, 
Manton to let you keep the part aftet all 
Oh, Hugh, isn't it wonderful? ” 

“1 don't understand," he .said. 

“ I'll tell you all about it." And she was ' 
beginning to tell when a telegram came. , It ' 
was from Mr. Manton. So that made , 
explanations easiei. Monica hurried them 
over, her trembling hands m Hiigh's. - 
“ You’re not angry with me ? ” she aaked . . 
at the end. * , - 

Hugh did not answer. But he looked.' 
And Monica was more than satisfied with 
her adventure. 



SHK WAS BEGINNING TO TELL WHEN A TKi.EGKAM CAME.’* 


IW C. J. ('okNisn. 


N the latest orders for the dis- 
tribution of tlie JJritish fleets 
the Admiralty announced that 
their guiding principle was the 
fact tliat “ tlie sea is all one.” 
Ages ago the birds made the 
discovery that ‘‘ the air is all one,” and that, 
by creatures so wonderfully endowed with the 
power of flight, distaiK'e might almost be dis- 
regarded. The result was that as the year 
waned most of the familiar bird comj)anions 
of the summer learnt to fly to countries so 
remote as to be absolutely unexplored and 
unknown, until the Central African dis- 
coveries of the last reign. 

The old luiglish naturalists, like White 
of Selborne, Pennant, and JVhaitagu, were, 
as a rule, content merely to note the times 
of tl\e coming of these birds in sjaing, 
and sometimes the date of their assembling 
for t^eir journey over “the wine-dark sea.” 
Further they did not seek to follow them, 
any more than if all these myriads of in- 
telligent creatures had flown off to another 
planet. White, indeed, rather inclined to 
believe that the swallows remained torpid 
in the country in the mud of lakes, like 
frogs, or in holes in caverns, like bats. 

Now there is the keenest curiosity to know 
whither the birds go and how they return. 
Travellers in the remotest lands on or beyond 
the Equator, or bn nearer, but seldom-visited, 
coasts, such as those of Morocco or Mogador; 
explorers on the Niger, and English sports- 
men and travellers going up the Nile to 
Khartoum ; soldier - naturalists in garrison 
by the Straits of Gibraltar — one of the 
great bird crossing - places to the south — 
or ornithologists like the late Mr. Seelx)hm 
and Mr. Harvie Browne in the far north on the 

Vyl. xxix.-71t 


edges of the fp /cu iufulra, or the U't* bound 
flood of ihr IV‘t('bora, have made it their 
objci't to n(Ac whithei iht* birds go, and Itow 
they find ihcir way bai'k to the shores i>f lb<* 
little islands in llu‘ West Atlantic. 

'I'he result has betai to show that in riiiuw 
cases they travi 1 to almost incredible dis 
tance.s. It has also thrown some light ou 
the routes by wbicit they return. 

The casi(\st to identify in other lands llutn 
those in which they are bred are the large 
birds, because they ate readily seen and not 
easily mistaken for others. Of these the two 
kind.s the migration of which has attracti'd 
attention for ages arc the storks and the 
cranes, neither of which, unfortunately, uu' 
now more than veiy rare and stray visitors to 
ICngland. But tltcy are very wi<lely ilis 
iribuled elsewhere. From the plains of d’rov 
to the marshes of 1 lolland laie or other ot 
both of these fine birds are found. In 
'Purkey the regularity of the storks’ arrival is 
such that the hours of labour in the fields, 
which are there divided into “ long days ” 
and “short clays,” in summer ancl winter 
respectively, are fixed by the date of the 
coming of the stcjrks ; the “ long days ” 
beginning when they arrive and the “short 
days ” after their departure. 

It was known in the days of Troy that the 
cranes went to Africa, and the tradition ol 
Eastern Europe held that the storks dk\ too. 
Homer said that the former went to the 
deserts to nest, and that they fotjghl with the 
pigmies to defend their eggs, l ime has 
shown that he was right about the pigmies, but 
that it was o.striches' eggs, not craiu .s^, that 
they stole. But it was only the exploiatkm ol 
the Upper Nile in the last reign that disclosed 
not only where the cranes and storks went 
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in winter, but also that millions upon millions 
of other birds of Europe pass up that wonder“ 
ful and solitary highway, where alone water 
and food can lx‘ found, through the burning 
deserts of Nubia, to the untraversed swamps 
of the Upper Nile, the sunny j)lains of 
Kordohin, or the groves and forests under 
the Abyssinian mountains. 

Uertain British birds, like tlie hobby and 
the wryneck, may make tht‘ir way c-astvvards 
acToss by the Euj)hrates Valk^ to India, as 
well as south vvanls. But kaiu.'ilorial Africa 

may be taken as 
the main goal 
of the greater 
number of the 
migratory birds 
of ICurope. In 
(U'dtT to reach 
it they must 
avoid the enor- 
mous barrier, a 
thousand miles 
broad, of the 
great Sahara 
Desert, where 
there is neither 
food nor watca*, 
and the greater 
part of which is 
as devoid of the 
life of feathered things as 
the sulphurous mouth of 
the under world whicdi the 
Romans called A vermis, 
or the birdless ” land, 
because nothing ‘hat dies 
could cross it and live. 

But in tlie case of th(’ 

Sahara Desert “there is a 
way round,” far, far to 
wards the west and the 
waives of the Atlantic'. By 
this route another great 
host of birds, after passing 
by the shores of Southern 
Spain and the Pillars of Hercules, flies to 
the still more remote and little-known lands 
in the valley of the Niger. 'Fhe distances to 
which the migratory birds travel are so vast 
that until quite lately it was almost impos- 
sible to have a watcher at either end of 
the journey. Had some curious ICuropean 
attached a mark or token, or even a written 
message, such as a pigeon carries, to a 
departing bird, the chances were a million 
to one that if it fell into the hands of 
another human being at the southern 
limit of its journey the captor would 


be an Ethiopian savage or a Nilotic negro 
of Equatoria. Yet there is one instance 
in which a message was actually sent, 
received, and deciphered under such dramatic 
circumstances that this absolutely authentic 
story can sc'arcely be omitted. When Slatin 
Pasha was a close prisoner in the hands of 
the Mahdi (‘hained, and daily expectipg 
d(^ath-- be was suddenly summoned to appear 
before the ('oimcil of the Emirs and their 
proplu't at Omdurman. He found them 
sitting s(]u<ittcd on llic ground in their 
council chamber, with the 
Mahdi pn^siding. Evi- 
dently something serious 
had occurred, and Slatin’s 
a[)[)reh(‘nsion grew keener 
the more he gazed on the 
scowling countenances 
round him. After soufie 
muttered conversation 
among the ICmirs, he was 
handc'd a small brass case 
"■•-which had been opened 
— about the size of that 
enclosinga pistol cartridge, 
and was told to 
examine it. He 
was next gi\en 
a small pic'c'c 
of jiarc'hment, 
containing writ- 
ing in three 
a n g u a g c s — 
Russian, (ier- 
m a n , and 
French —and 
told to interpret 
the message. 
This he. was 
easily able to 
do ; and, to his 
great relief, read 
it. Aftc^r the 
writer's name 
and address fol- 
d'his crane was hatched 
on this estate in 'i'aurida, in Southern 
Russia. Anyone into whose hands the bird 
may fall after it knaves this country is 
requested to notify me.” 

'Phe crane had been killed at Dongola in 
December, and, the message being found, it 
was brought to the Mahcli. It had been 
liberated in South Russia in September. 
Consequently we may infer that its “ winter 
base '' was at Dongola, about three thousand 
miles away from the place where it was 
hatched. 



I’lAIN”' OF’ lKt>Y to Mil- Ut- 

SIOKK' ANIJ tKAMS AKF f-OttNI) 


lowed the words : 



HO IF THE EIRDS COME. 


leaders of which will not stop till they reach 
the I^pland mountains, there to reai their 
young beneath the midnight sun: while lahers 
will never cross the Mediterranean at all, 
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spot for their ancestral home. In Seville into Spain in any numbers till rather later, 

the nestlings are hatched by April i6th, it seems probable that, though some 

though in England the greater number winter south of the Ecpiator, others return 

have only arrived by April loth, and the home via one of the (Central European 

eggs are not laid until after the middle lines of migration, and not through Spain, 

of May. The nightingales cross the The chiff - chaff is the next to arrjive. 

Straits about the middle of April, which This merry little warbler comes across 

corresponds with the date of their arrival in the Straits in h'ebruary and March, bnt 

Great Britain. But as these sweet singers many (’hiff-chaffs remain throughout the year 

winter as far to the sonth-'West as the Gold in tlic cork woods near the Rock. 

C'oast, it must be Inferred 

that, unlike the swallows, ^ - - - v 

they journey straight on 
across Spain without linger- 
ing by the way. 

I'hat ‘‘ vagrom bird ’’ the 
cuckoo would seem to go 
almost to the ends of the 
earth to find a winter 
home. It is even seen as 
far south as Natal in 
winter, yet its wings carry 
it back to England with | 
unerring flight at the same 
time as the nightingale. ! 

Some cuckoos pass on ! 

even to the North Cape ! 

If the remembrance of ^ 

the locality of a nest and 
a home is marvellous 
among honest birds, how j 

much more wonderful is ^ ... ^ v. 

the perversion of memory ‘‘ i akuisj tx* im sK mk.kanis is -ihk wukat.eau." 

by which a fraudulent 

cuckoo recalls the hyperborean wilderness Of the wrynecks, which are among the most 
where it foisted its greedy changelings on the interesting of all visitors, some return to us 

care of weaker birds ! from Kordofan on tluj cast and from Sene- 

Though the winter base from whic h most of gambia on ihn west. The weak- winged land- 

the British migrant birds come in Africa, rail has been found in winter as far south as 

it is not likely that w'hen going there many ("ape C'olony, yet the birds are creeping and 

of them would take the trouble to coast all calling in the mowing grass by the middle of 

the way up the Meditciranean to h'^gypi and May, even as nc^ar to London as the Thame.s 
go down the Nile Valley, when the far nearer meadows by Ham])ton ("ourt. The turtle- 

and less dangerous routti via France, dove, a beautiful and increasing species, 

Bay of Biscay or its shores, and Spain, is crosses the Straits of Gibraltar in vast 
open, with the narrow crossing of the numbers in April and May, more usually in 

Straits of Gibraltar ready to hand. the beginning of May. The bird arrives late 

A favounte route for the English birds in England, though, as it moves with wonder- 

after crossing the Straits of (jibraltar is up the ful speed, probably a coupl;^ of days would 

Ebro valley and across the Pyrenees, near see the end of its further fliglit hither. 
Pamjxiluna. , They then follow^ the shores of It must strike everyone as something, like a 
the^ Bay of Biscay till they reach Cape natural miracle that the birds, coming from 
Finisterre, and wdss the Channel to the such great distances, should know, apparently 

Lizard or the Start Selsey Bill is the alight- to a day, when the land to which they are 

ing-place for birds from the valley of the coming will be ready to receive them. It is 
Seine. not enough that they should be able to fly 

The earliest of these migrants is the wheat- there unimpeded by great storms or cold on 

ear, which appears in the second week in the way. There must be a stock of food 

March, But as these birds do not cross ready and warmth sufficient not to chill their 
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fxxlies, and a reasonable* continuance of both, 
otherwise when arriving tired and hungry they 
would die. Yet, in the absence of Marconi- 
grams, how arc the birds c'.oiiiing from across 
the seas to know that their summer quarters 
are properly warmed and provisioned, that 
provision being in most (‘ases newly hatched 
insects ? 

The way in which the l)irds time their 
arrival is quite astonishing. It is wonderful 
even in the case of their coming to British 
shores, but more wonderful still when their 
goal is the great fringe of northern “ tundras,” 
the region of treeless swamp, along the ice 
rim of the Arctic Ocean, where the transition 
from the desperate cold of the foodless 
regions of winter snows and ice to the heat 
and forcing growth of the Arctic summer is 
one of the “ quick changes ” of Nature. For 
eight months out of the twelve this strange 
region, covered with mosses, lichens, scrub, 
dwarf bijrch, tussocks, and berry - bearing 
plants, is wrapped in snow, and for part 
of that time is , shrouded in darkness day 
and night. Yet it has been found that in 
its four months of summer and forcing sunlight 
the tundra drains the Old World of half its 
bird population in. the most enchanting 
hours of the spring and summer of Central 
and Western Europe. Some of the English 
birds, the grey plover, for instance, deli- 
berately leave England to fly three thousand 
miles to nest in this Arctic wilderness. The 
number of birds that rush there to nest is 


beyond 
doneep t i uni 
. Ma# of thm 
there from 
winWt quarters 
spent in Fqua- 
torial Afticia, or 
far up the Nile 
valley* *The vast 
snow • eovc t i'll 
* plains of Himsia 
give them nu 
alighting gtomul 
for the sok's of 
their feet until 
the arrival of 
spring, whidi is 
almost as sudden 
there as it is 
farther north. Vet 
the birds conu* to 
the far-distant 
tundra as if sum 
moned by tcir 
graph almost ic. 
soon as the snow begins to melt. 

I'ho most striking aiaount of how tbev 
come and when they conic is in the late Mi 
Scebohm^s ‘‘Siberia in Pkirope,^^ in whidi ht* 
describes what he saw when waiting for spring 
at Ust Zylma, three hundred miles from the 
mouth of the river Petc hora, which flows from 
the Ural Mountains into the Arctic Oc ean 
opposite to Novaya Zeinblya, When he got 
there in April the whole land was in the giip* 
of the northern winter. Not a migrant bird 
was to be seen, and very few olliers exc’Cpt 
a few ravens, snow buntings, crows, and mag 
pies. The total number of species .seen was 
only nine. 'I'he country and its features were 
vast. I’be Pctchora itself was filtcen times 
as broad as the Thames at Hammersmith 
Bridge : but il w'as desolate of life. After a 
few temporary thaws, followed by frosts, 
summer came ; and with it, within a few 
days, often within forty-eight hours, the 
birds came too. “ The ice on tfre Petchrira 
split and disappeared, the banks steamed in 
the sun ; geese, swans, gulls, ducks, redstarts, 
wagtails, pipits, chiff-chaflsv willow wrem> 
dotterels, snipes, and hawkd pursuing theini 
arrived in forty-eight hours after the iirsi 
warmth. The cuckoo sang all day long^ 
and the Siberian forests bwame a paradise 
peopled with birds and stocked with last 
year’s fruits, preserved by . seven months' 
frost and snow.” Hus last fact, one of 
the perfect instances of the mirai‘ulous 
economy of Nature, had never been pointed 
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out i)cf()re, neither did Mr. Seebohm greatly 
emphasize the importance of the fact 
which he noticed. It has been said before 
that the arriving birds must lind two condi- 
tions, wMrmth and food, when they come to 
their journey’s end. Given the warmth, how 
are they to find food f m ground which has for 
months been covered by many feet of snow, 
and where tlie frost goes deep into the 
ground ? The answer is that the “ tundra ” 
is t‘overed in summer w^ith millions upon 
millions of acres of cloudberries, cranberries, 
and whortleberries, which fruit profusely 
under the all -day and all-night sun. Just as 
the berries are ripe winter comes on, down 
falls the snow, and preserves the whole cioj). 
So soon as it melts the whole of last year’s 
summer yield of berries is ready in thci form 
of “crystallized fruits ” for the birds. There 
IS not ’a more beautiful fad in Nature than 
this. The same heat whi('h uncovers the 
fruits also hatches enormous swarms of gnats 
and flies, the larvae of which seem to liave 
existed safe and sound through the winter, 
and the birds can supplement their fruit diet 
by the most prolific insect life in the world, 
the gnat swarms of the tundra. 

It is this instantaneous food supply that 
summons the birds from the Mediterranean, 
the Nile, and even the h>]uat()r, to the far 
north directly after the melting of the snow. 

But to go back to our first (juesticai : How 
:^lis it that the summons reac'hes them so 
swiftly and at such vast distances, as if some- 
*one had sounded a bell, rung ii]) the curtain, 
and showed them the feast laid and Nature’s 
dining-room ready warmed and aired? 

Some great authorities deny that there is 
any answer. To others it would almost seem 
as if It were a ejuestion not worth asking. 
But no one who appreciatc‘s the whole of the 
wonders of the birds’ journey can fail to 
deem it one of the most marked features of 
the whole problem. No doubt on many 
routes of migration the approach of the birds 
is gradual and tentative, though their depar- 
ture is usually simultaneous and sudden. 
But where there is a great natural barrier, 
like the wide, cold, snowy plains of North 
Russia, between their starting place and their 
summer quarters, or a considerable interval 
of sea, they cannot send out “prospectors,” 
like the raven and the dove from the 
Ark. No delicate little fruit or insect 
eating bird would ever live to return if it 
found the ground frozen and foodless. Nor 
do they make such mistakes. They come 
when their place is ready. There must be a 
cause for. their success, and this cause must 


probably be some form of warning whi('h 
extends for great distances over the earth’s 
surface and travels very rapidly. 1’o the 
present writer it seems obvious that there is 
such a form of intimation- - swM’ft and enor- 
mously far reaching, intangible yet felt. It 
is the changes of temperature. 

If anyone looks over the cosmopolit?in 
weather rejjorts for luirope, or even the small 
Times w'eather maps at times of change, 
it will be seen that the changes of tem- 
perature (not necessarily exac:tly the same 
in the number of degrees, but upwards 
or downwards) aie wonderfully sudden 
and cover enormous areas. It is highly 
probable that birds can discern pretty accu- 
rately whether the change is only passing or 
jiermanenl. A(Turate observations of the 
correspondence In^twcnai the times of per- 
manent and far-reachmg inc'rease of tem- 
perature and the movements of the birds 
would be difficult, but not at all im- 
possible, to make, for a good deal of 
the net'essary machinery exists. But one 
very striking, because very minute, observa- 
tion may be cited. Some years ago, when 
the lighthouse -kee])ers on and round the 
English and Scotch coasts were enlisted to 
make observations on the migration of birds, 
the kegier of a lighthouse on a rock to the 
south of Ireland noted that two migrants 
had been seen there at an unprecedentedly 
early dale. The reference to the meteoro- 
logical chart showed that the temperature 
regist(*reid at tiie lighthouse, which w^as 
als(^ a mcteorologi('al station, was the 
highest recorded in \Vestern Europe in that 
partic'ular \veek. 

Among the most .strange facts of the last 
part of the birds’ journey, which is across the 
sea, is that they invariably undertake this by 
night, with the exception of a few very strong 
species such as crows and hawks. It is the 
rarest thing possible to see migrating birds 
on arrival coming in from the sea. This 
choice of darkness when it might be suppo.sed 
that they w'ould need every po.ssible aid of 
light and sight to guide them can perhaps 
be accounted for by the extreme danger to 
wfliich they arc exposed when nearing the 
wished-for land, tired and exhausted, from 
the predatory birds which haunt the coast. 

During the observations made for Mr. R. 
Barrington by the lighthouse-keepers round 
the Irish coast it happened pretty often that 
flocks of birds trying to make the extreme 
south-west of the island were overtaken by 
daylight before reaching the shore. Then 
the light-keepers saw a scene of savage 
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slaughter. Blackbirds, larks, and other small 
migrants (it was in the winter, when these 
birds make for Ireland under stress of frost 
in ICngland (^r France) were seen and pur- 
sutal by the numerous seagulls which beset 
the sliore. They were seized and devourt'd 
in the air, or tlu^ gulls, after catching them, 
settled on the waves and tore them to pieces. 
(ii?lls, which are 
Omni 1)1' e sent 
r o u n d t h e 
coasts, but are 
not nighl-llying 
birds, \voirld 
almost exter- 
minate the 
smalltT migrants 
were it not that 
they land under 
co^’er of night. 

d'he (jiiic'k- 
ness with which 
they move in- 
land is very re- 
markable. Per- 
haps it is be- 
cause the flight 
a (' r o s s the 
('hannel is very 
shoit and th(‘y 
are not tired. 

Also there are 
few people on 
the watch at the 
great “ [)iers of 
the birds, such 
as the Start, the 
Idzard, and 
Selsey P)ill. 'Phe 
only ^obvious 
instance of a 
iiewl y-arrived 
flight being seen 
which the writer 
has ever heard of was a great arrival of wry- 
nec'ks on the high land between Hythe and 
Lympne (Castle, in Sussex. The hedges 
and n'jads were full of them. This is very 
different from the scenes on the east 
• coast when the birds which pass on over 
England and up to Norway and Lapland 
arc returning across the North Sea, when the 
shore and bushes near Wells and Blakeney 
are simply “crawling with pied fly-catchers 
and redstarts on the morning after a migra- 
tion night. 

Yet the spring migrants are often extremely 
weary when they have pushed on and reached 
their ancestral or family nesting-place in 


England. Some few years ago tla* wiiteu' 
went with one of the keepers into the Ptim 
i\)nds Wood at the back of (he uppcj lake m 
Richmond J^ark, on one of those peilcii 
days of early spring such as poets sing oi. 
'Phe wood, and especially that fiait width 

touches the w^ater-side end, where ihcie 

is a small marsh with tall nishis anti 

grasses, was lull 
of liillt' bivtis 

airivrd. 
W t' 1 t' 

llaan 

- sedges, w.n 

biers, wootl 
warblers, blaef 
caps, wilboN 
wrens, and a f« w 
jcdstarts. 'Ih<‘ 
little warbler, 
wen* lf)t) tiled 
to sing anil al 
most too lint I 
to fly, but wete 
just creeping 
about among 
tiu* bushes and 
rushes as if halt 
aslce[> with 
fatigue. It is 
now^ announcvtl 
that a furlhet 
a n d m o I e 
thorough obscr 
vation of the 
coming of the 
birds is to be 
undtTtakim, m 
which the com 
mittci* of the 
Pritish Associ.i 
tion previously 
intt‘r(rslt‘d in 
obtaining these 
records will not only employ the lighthouse 
keepers to signal and enter the time ol theii 
arrival, but wall also try to discover how and 
when they move onward inland to llu ir here 
ditary nesting-places. 

To sum up the known phenomena of the 
return of the birds in spring. It is now' 
certain that in nearly all cases, except those 
of a few species, such as the willow w o n and 
the chiff-chaff, stragglers of whii h an* believed 
to linger in Cornwall through the winter, 
the great bulk of the birds do not winter 
nearer to E)ngland than the African shore ot 
the Mediterranean or the most southern 
groves of Spain or Italy. Most ot them have 
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THE ST0KKS~“C0MIN 

their winter base ” at a vastly greater distance 
— probably not far from the line of the 
Eejuator in Africa, Other species go miu'h 
farther south than this, and start on their 
return journey from South Africa, in Natal 
or Cape Colony. When returning, contrary 
to their habit when leaving Britain's shores, 
they do not as a rule travel in large 
flocks, nor do they assemble on the 
coasts of France or Spain, and then travel in 
sudden ‘‘rushes” across the sea. Their 
approach over the land is gradual in most 
cases, and generally, as the birds pass over the 
lands in which they nest, those “ belonging ” 
by heredity to that country drop out and 
stay there. Coming down the Nile from 
Khartoum the stork has been noticed to 
make the journey by short stages, settling each 
night on a sandbank to roost, and leaving 
shortly after sunrise. The land migrations are 
often, if not generally, by daytime. But in 
crossing the sea, the last stage before they 
reach England, the passage is invariably 
made by night. The reason for this is 
believed to ,be found in the danger to which 
they are exposed from rapacious birds, such 
as the seagulls, when crossing the sea, and 
on arriving very tired on the shores. Their 
passage from the coast inland is almost un- 
known, but it appears to be very rapidly 


made. There is 
no evidence what- 
ever that the 
birds on passage 
fly at any abnor- 
mal 1‘ate of speed. 
If the wind is be- 
hind a bird it adds 
to the speed ot its 
flight in a calm the 
whole speed of 
the wind, and this 
in a moderate 
breeze is twenty- 
five miles an hour, 
and in a high wind 
forty or more. 
What the effect 
of a side wind 
may be is not 
known, but it 
must be easy for 
most birds, after 
selecting a favour- 
ing wind, to travel 
at a speed of fifty miles an hour. As 
they have only the Channel to cross, 
there is no need to suppose that they 
even reejuire to fly faster than their normal 
si)eed. ^ 

Of the three “mysteries of migration,” 
rightly so-called, two remain mysteries still. 
The so-called “impulse to migration” has 
never been explained. Neither have we the 
least certain clue to the means by which the 
birds find their way for the first time, when 
they return to the country where last year 
they were hatched from the egg. A possible 
explanation of the means by which the 
birds know, as if by aerial telegraphy, 
when the weather in a distant land is 
such as to make it reasonable for them to 
expect to find a store of food upon their 
arrival has already been suggested. The vast 
and wide extension of area of a rise of 
temperature, and the birds’ own hypersensi- 
tiveness to such changes, coincide with 
most of the requirements for a natural 
means of conveying the needed information 
to a great distance, and almost in a few • 
hours. Should it be found by observation 
that the advance of the coming hosts 
corresponds with the extension, of these 
meteorological warnings, the means of theif 
knowledge will be placed beyond doubt 








HK traveller stood booking wishing that I ’ad another mug o’ ale as g(HHl 
from the tafMooni window of as the last you gave me.” 
the Cauliflower at the falling 'I'he traveller, with a start that upset lh<* 
rain, 1'he village street below cat’s nerves, finished his own nuig, and then 
was empty, and everything was orderetl both to be refilled. He stirred the lio' 
(juiet with the exception of the into a blaze, and, lighting his pipe and putting 
garrulous old man smoking with much enjoy- one fool on to the hob, prepared to listen, 
ment on the settle behind him. It used to belong to old man Clark, young 

“ It’ll do a power o’ good,” said the Joe Clark’s uncle, said the ancient, smacking 
ancient, craning his neck round the edge of his lips delicately over the ale and extending 
the settle and turning a bleared eye on the a tremulous claw to the tobacco pouch pushed 
window. “ I ain’t like some folk ; I never towards him ; and he was never lived o\ 
did mind a drop o’ rain.” showing it off to people* He ttsed to call it 

The traveller grunted and, returning to the ’is blue-eyed darling, and the fuss ’e made o' 
settle opposite the old man, fell to lazily that cat was sinful 

stroking a cat which had .strolled in attracted Young Joe Clark couldn’t bear it, biu 

by the warmth of the small fire which being down in ’is uncle’s will for five cottages 
smouldered in the grate. and a bit o’ land bringing in about forty 

He’s a good mouser,” said the old man, pounds a year, he ’ad to ’ide hi$ feelings and 
“ but I expect tl>at Smith the landlord would pretend as he loved it, He used to take it 
sell ’im to anybody for arf a crown ; but little drops o’ cream and tjt-bits nuMit, and 
we ’ad a cat in Claybury once that you old Clark was so pleased that ’o promised 
couldn’t ha’ bought for a hundred golden he should ’ave the cat along with 

sovereigns,” ^ll the other property when ’e was dea« I 

The traveller continued to caress the cat Young Joe said he couldn’t thank ’im 

“ A white cat, with one yaller eye and one enough, and the old man, who *ad been 
blue one,” continued the old man, It ailing a longtime, made ’im come u^i every 
sounds queer, but it’s as true as I sit ’ere day to teach ’im ’ow to lake care of u arter 
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he was gone. He taught Joe 'ow to cook 
its meat and then chop it up fine ; W it 
liked a clean saucer every time for its milk ; 
and he wasn’t to make a noise when it 
was asleep. 

“ 'Fake care your children don’t worry it, 
Joe,” he ses one day, very sharp. One o’ 
your boys was pulling its tail this morning, 
and I want you to clump his ’ead for ’im.” 

“ Which one was it ? ” ses Joe. 

“ The slobbery-nosed one,” ses old Clark. 

“ I’ll give ’im a clout as soon as I get ’omc,” 
ses Joe, who was very fond of ’is children. 

“ Go and fetch ’im and do it ’ere,” ses the 
old man ; “ that’ll teach ’im to love animals.” 

Joe went off ’ome to fetch the boy, and artcr 
his mother ’ad washed his face, and wiped 
his nose, an’ put a clean pinneyfore on ’im, he 
took ’im to ’is uncle’s and clouted his ’ead for 
’im. Arter that Joe and ’is wife ’ad w()rds 
all night long, and next morning old Clark, 
coming in from the garden, was just in time 
to see ’im kick the cat right acrost the 
kitchen. 

He could ’ardly speak for a minute, and 
when ’e could Joe see plain wot a fool he’d 
been. Fust of all ’e called Joe every name he 
could think of — which took ’im a long time — 
and then he ordered ’im out of ’is house. 

‘‘You shall ’ave my money when your 
betters have done with it,” he ses, “ and not 
afore. I'hat’s all you’ve done for yourself.” 

joe Clark didn’t know wot he meant at 
the time, but when old Clark died three 
months arterwards ’e found out. His uiK'le 
’ad made a new will and left everything to 
old George Barstow for as long as the cat 
lived, providing that he took care of it. 
When the cat was dead the property was to 
go to Joe. 

The cat was only two years old at the 
time, and George Jiarstow, who was arf 
crazy with joy, said it shouldn’t be ’is fault if 
it didn’t live another twenty years. 

The funny thing was the (juiet way Joe 
Clark took it. He didn’t seem to be at all 
cut up about it, and when Henery Walker 
said it was a shame, ’e said he didn’t mind, 
and that George Barstow was a old man, and 
he was quite welcome to ’ave the property 
as long as the cat lived. 

“ it must come to me by the time I'm an 
old man,” he ses, “and that’s all I care 
about.” 

Henery Walker went off, and as ’e passed 
the cottage where old Clark used to live, 
and which George Barstow 'ad moved into, 
’e spoke to the old man over the palings and 
told ’im wot Joe Clark ’ad said. George 


Barstow only grunted and went on stooping 
and prying over ’is front garden. 

“ Bin and lost something ? ” ses Henery 
Walker, watching ’im. 

“ No ; I’m finding,” ses George Barstow, 
very fierce, and picking up something. 
“'Fhat’s the fifth bit o’ powdered liver I’ve 
found in my garden this morning.” 

Henery Walker went off whistling, and the 
opinion he’d ’a*d o’ Joe Clark began "to 
improve. He spoke to Joe about it that 
arternoon, and Joe said that if ’e ever 
accused ’im o’ such things agin he’d knock 
'is 'ead off. He said that he 'oped the cat 
'ud live to be a hundred, and that ’e’d no 
more think of giving it poisoned meat than 
Henery Walker would of paying for 'is drink 
so long as 'e could gel anybody else to do it 
for ’im. 

They ad bets up at this ’ere Cauliflower 
public-’ouse that evening as to ’ow long that 
cat 'ud live. Nobody 'gave it more than a 
month, and Bill Chambers sat and thought o* 
.so many ways o’ killing it on the sly that it 
was wunnerful to hear ’im. 

George Barstow^ took fright when he ’eard 
of them, and the care 'e took o’ that cat was 
wunnerful to behold. Arf its time it was 
shut up in the back bedroom, and »the other 
arf George Barstow was fussing arter it till 
that cat got to hate 'im like pison. Instead 
o’ giving up work as he’d thought to do, 'e 
told Henery Walker that ’e’d never worked so 
'ard in his life. 

“ Wot about fresh air and exercise for it ? ” 
ses Henery. 

“Wot about Joe Clark?” ses George 
Barstow. “ I'm tied ’and and foot. I dursent 
leave the 'ouse for a moment. I ain’t been 
to the Cauliflower since I've 'ad it, and three 
limes I got out o’ bed last night to see if it 
was safe.” ' 

“ Mark my words,” ses Henery Walker ; “ if 
that cat don’t ’ave exercise, you’ll lo.se it.” 

“ I shall lo.se it if it does 'ave exercise,” .ses 
George Barstow, “ that I know.” 

He sat down thinking arter Henery Walker 
'ad gone, and then he ’ad a little collar and 
chain made for it, and took it out for a walk. 
Pretty near every dog in Claybury went with 
’em, and the cat was in such a state o’ mind 
afore they got 'ome he couldn’t do anything 
with it. It ’ad a fit as soon as they got 
indoors, and George Barstow, who ’ad read 
about children’s fits in the almanac, gave it a 
warm bath. It brought it round immediate, 
and then it began to tear round the room 
and up and down stairs till Geotge Barstow 
was afraid to go near it. 
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It was so bad that evening, sneezing, that 
George Barstbw , siSat for Bill Chambers, 
who’d got a good hatne for doctoring animals, 
and asked ’5n to give it something. Bill 
said he’d got sOihe powdets at 'ome that 
would cure it at once, and he went and 






tooked kt th^ teii shillings on the tabte, atid 
at last he sh|tift % eyes and gulpe<| it down 
and put tb^ jn % pocket. 

“You see,'! to;l^ cartful, Bill/* ses 
George Barstow* ralhof ftpset ' 

Bill Chambers dlidn*t answer *\m. J Je sat 
there al yrhite as a 
sheet, atHl making 
such esttraordiiuuy 
h faces that Ckorge was 
arf afraid of *im, 

.V ** Anythiitg wh a >g, 

^ “ Bill? ’* he ses at htst 

Bill sat staring at 

r 'im, an<l then all a 
sudden he clapped 
'is 'andkerchief io 'is 


jA 









♦ !.-■ 




‘ FRETTY NEAR EVERY DOG IN CLAYUURY WENT WIT II 'EM.” 


fetched 'em and mixed one up with a bit o* 
butter. 

“ That's the way to gi^’e a cat medicine/' 
be ses ; “smear it with the butter and then 
it’ll lick it off, powder and all.’' 

He was just going to rub it on the cat 
when George Barstow ( aught ’old of 'is arm 
and stopped 'im. 

“ How do I know it ain’t pison ? ” he ses. 
“ YouVe a friend o' Joe ("lark's, and for all I 
know he may ha' paid you to pison it.” 

“I wouldn't do such a thing/' ses Bill. 
“ You ought to know me better than that.” 

“All right," ses George Banstow; “you eat 
it then, and I'll give you two shillings instead 
o’ one. You can easy mix some more." 

“Not me,'* ses Bill ('Chambers, making a 
face. 

“ Well, three shillings, then," ses (George 
Barstow, getting more and more suspicious 
like ; “ four shillings— five shillings." 

Bill (ilhambers. shook his 'ead, and George 
Barstow, more and more certain that he 'ad 
caught 'im trying to kill 'is cat and that 'e 
wouldn't eat the stuff, rose 'im up to ten 
shillings. 

Bill looked at the butter and then 'e 


mouth and, getting up from 'is chair, opem d 
the door and rushed out. George Barsiow 
thought at fust that he 'ad eaten pison lor 
the sake o' the ten shillings, but when ’(' 
remembered that Bill Chami)ers ’ad got the 
mo.st delikit stummick in Clay bury h<^ 
altered 'is mind. 

The cal was better next morning, l)ul 
George Barstow had 'ad such a fright abotit 
it 'e wouldn’t let it go out of ’is sight, and 
Joe Clark began to think that 'e would 'avi^ 
to wait longer for that property than 'e had 
thought, arter all. To 'ear 'im talk anybody’d 
ha’ thought that 'e loved the cat. We didn't 
pay much attention to it up at the (’auli 
flower 'ere, except maybe to wink at 'im --a 
thing he couldn’t abear— but at ’ome, o’ 
course, his young 'uns thought as every 
thing he saiid was Gospel ; and ont* day, 
coming 'ome from work, as he was passit^ 
George Barstow's he was paid out Ibr hfe 
deueitfulness. 

“ I've wronged you, Joe (."lark," ses George 
Barstow, coming to the door, “and Tm son*)’ 
for it.’', 

“ Oh ! " .ses Joe, staring. 

“Give that to your little Jimmv/' ses 
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George Barstow, giving ’im a shilling. “Tve 
give 'ini one, but I thought arterwards it 
wasn't enough." 

What for ? " ses Joe, staring at 'im agin. 

“ For bringing my cat 'onie," ses George 
Barstow. “ 'Ow it got out I can’t think, but 
I lost it for three hours, and I’d about given 
it up when your little Jimmy brought it to 
me in 'is arms. He's a fine little chap and 
'e does you credit." 

Joe (Hark tried to speak, but he couldn’t 


George Barstow went arter it, but he might 
as well ha' tried to catch the wind. The cat 
was arf wild with joy at getting out agin, and 
he couldn't get within arf a mile of it. 

He stayed out all day without food or 
drink, follering it about until it came on 
dark, and then, o' course, he lost sight of it, 
and, hoping against 'ope that it would come 
home for its food, he went 'ome and waited 
for it. He sat up all night dozing in a chair 
in the front room with the door left open, 


get a word out, 

and Henery 

Walker, wot 'ad 

just come up 

and 'card wot Jk 

passed, took 

hold of 'is arm ¥ 

and helped 'im f 

home. He ^ - 

walked like a HlP 

man in a dream, III! W 

but arf-way he ® 

stopped and cut V 

a slick from the f 4 \ 

hedge to take 
'orne to little 
Jimmy. He 
.said the boy 'ad 
been asking him 
for a stick for 

some lime, but up till then 'e’d always 
forgotten it. 

At the end o’ the fust year that cat 
was still alive, to everybody’s surprise ; 
but George Barstow took such care of 
it 'e never let it out of 'is sight. Every 




















• OEOROE UAKST UW WENT ART ER IT. 


time 'e went out he took it with ’iin 


in a hamper, and, to prevent its being but it was all no use ; and arter thinking for 
pisoned, he paid Isaac Sawyer, who 'ad the a long time wot was best to do, he went out 

bigge.st family in Claybury, sixpence a week and told some* o' the folks it was lo.sl and 

to let one of 'is boys taste its milk before it offered a reward of five pounds for it. * 
had it. You never saw such a hunt then in all 


The second year it w^as ill twice, but the 
horse-doctor that George Barstow got for it 
said that it was as 'ard as nails, and with care 
it might live to be twenty. He .said that it 
wanted more fresh air and exercise ; but when 
he 'card 'ow George Barstow come by it he 
said that p'r'aps it would live longer indoors 
arter all. 

At last one day, when George Barstow 'ad 
been living on the fat o' the land for nearly 
three years, that cat got out agin. George 
'ad raised the front-room winder two or three 
inches to throw something outside, and, afore 
he knew wot was 'appening, the cat was out* 
side and going up the road about twenty 
miles an hour. 


your life. Nearly every man, woman, and 
child in Claybury left their work or school 
and went to try and earn that five pounds. 
By the arternoon Gec>rge Barstow made it 
ten pounds provided the cat was brought 
'ome safe and sound, and people as was too 
old to walk stood at their cottage doors to 
snap it up as it came by. 

Joe Clark was hunting for it 'igh and low, 
and so was 'is wife and the boys. In fact, 
I b'lieve that everybody in Claybury except- 
ing the parson and Bob Pretty was trying to 
get that ten pounds. 

O’ cour.se, we could understand the parson — - 
'is pride wouldn't let 'im ; but a low, poaching, 
thieving rascal like Bob Pretty turning up 'is 
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nose at ten pounds was more than we could 
make out. Even on the second day, when 
George Harstow made it ten pounds down 
and a shilling a week for a year besides, he 
didn’t offer to stir ; all he did was to try and 
make fun o’ them as was looking for it. 

“ Have you looked everywhere you can 
think of for it, Bill ? ’’ he ses to Bill 
Chambers. 

Yes, 1 ’ave,” ses Bill. 

“ Well, then, you want to look everywhere 
else,” ses Bob Bretty. “ I know where I 
.should look if 1 wanted to find it.” 

“ Why don’t you find it, then ? ” .ses Bill. 

“ 'Cos I don’t want to make mischief,” ses 
Bob Pretty, “ I don’t want to be un- 
neighbourly to Joe Clark by interfering at all.” 

“ Not for all that money ? *’ ses Bill. 

“ Not for fifty pounds,” ses Bob Pretty ; 
“ you ought to know me better than that. Bill 
Chambers.” 

“ It’s my belief that you know more about 
where that cat is than you ought to,” ses 
Joe Gubbins. ♦ 

“ You go on looking for it, Joe,” ses Bob 
Pretty, grinning ; “it’s good exercise for you, 
and you’ve only lost two days’ work.” 

“ I’ll give you arf a crown if you let me 
search your ’ouse, Bob,” ses Bill Chambers, 
looking at ’im very ’ard. 

“ I couldn’t do it at the price. Bill,” ses 
Bob Pretty, shaking his ’ead. “ I’m *a pore 
man, but I’m very partikler who I ’ave come 
into my ’ouse.” 

O’ course, everybody left off looking at 
once when they heard about Bob -not that 
they believed that he’d be such a fool as to 
keep the cat in his ’ouse ; and that evening, 
as soon as it was dark, Joe Clark went round 
to see ’im. 

“ Don’t tell me as that cat’s found, Joe,” 
ses Bob Pretty, as Joe opened the door. 

“Not as I’ve ’card of,” said Joe, stepping 
inside. “ I wanted to s})eak to you about it ; 
the sooner it’s found the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

“ It does you credit, Joe Clark,” ses Bob 
Pretty. 

“ It’s my belief that it’s dead,” ses Joe, 
looking at ’im very ’ard ; “ but I want to make 
sure afore taking over the property.” 

Bob Pretty looked at ’im and then he gave 
d little cough. “ Oh, you >vant it to be found 
dead,” he ses. “ Now, I wonder whether that 
cat’s worth most dead or alive ? ” 

Joe Clark coughed then. “ Dead, I should 
think,” he ses at last. 

“George Barstow’s just ’ad bills printed 
offering fifteen pounds for it,” ses Bob Pretty. 


“ I’ll give that or more when 1 c‘omc into 
the property,” ses Joe Clark. 

“ There’s nothing like ready-money, tlauighj 
is there ? ” ses Bob. 

“I’ll promise it to you in Writing, Bob,” 
ses Joe, trembling. 

“There’s some things that don't look v\cll 
in writing, Joe,” says Boh IVetty, consult ting ; 
“ beside.s, why should you promise it U> mx / ” 

“O' course, 1 meant if you found it,” 
ses Joe. 

“Well, ril do my best, Joe,” sen Bob 
Pretty; “and none of as can do no more 
than that, can they ? ” 

'J'hey sat talking and argufying over it tor 
over an hour, and twice BOb Pretty got up 
and .said ’e was going to see whether (leoige 
Barslow wouldn't offer more. By llu^ time 
they parted they wa.s as thick us thit^ves, and 
next morning Bob Pretty was wearing Joe 
Clark’s watch and i.‘hain, and Mrs. Pnltv 
was up at Joe’s ’ouse to see whether th('U‘ 
was any of ’is furniture a.s she 'ad a fancy loi 

She didn’t seem to be able to make up *e» 
mind at fust between a chest o’ drawers that 
’ad belonged to Joe’s mother and a grand 
father clock. She walked from one to tiu' 
other for about ton minutes, and then Bob, 
who ’ad come in to ’elp lier, told ’er to 'ave 
both. 

“You’re quite welcome,” he ses; “ain’t 
she, J 00 ? ” 

Joe C^lark said “ Yes,” and artcr he ad 
helped them carry ’em ’ome the I^rcttys weiii 
back and took the best bedstead to j)ien‘s, 
cos Bob said as it was easier to carry that 
way. Mrs. Clark ’ad to go and sit down M 
the bottom o’ the garden with the neck of ei 
dress undone K? give herself air, but when 
she saw the little Prettys each walking ’oiiu* 
with one of ’er best chairs on their ’cads she 
got up and walked up and down likt* a mad 
thing. 

“I’m sure I don’t know where we are to 
put it all,” ses Boh JVetly to Joe, (lubbins, 
wot was looking on with other folks, “ but 
Joe Clark is that generous he won’t ’em t)l 
our leaving anything.” 

“Has’egorn mad?” ses Bill ( hambers, 
staring at ’irn. 

“ Not as I knows on,” ses Bub Pn-itv. 
“ It’s ’is good-’artedness, that’s all. lb* feels 
.sure that that cat’s dead, and that he 11 ’ave 
George Barstow’s cottage and furnituu*. I 
told ’irn he’d better wait till heM mad* sure, 
but ’e wouldn’t.” 

Before they’d finished the Prettys ’ad 
picked that ’ouse as ( lean as a bom , and 
Joe Clark ’ad to go and get cltsin stiaw for 
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“she saw the UTT1J6 PRKTTYS EACH WALKING ’OMIC WITH ONE OF ’eR BEST CHAIRS 
ON THEIR ’EADS." 


his wife and children to sleep on ; not that 
Mrs. Clark ^ad any sleep that night, nor Joe 
neither. 

Henery Walker was the fust to see what it 
really meant, and he went rushing off as fast 
as 'e could run to tell George Barstow. 
George couldn’t believe ’im at fust, but 
when ’e did he swore that if a ’air of that 
cat’s head was harmed ’e’d ’ave the law o’ 
Bob Pretty, and arter Henery AVulker ’ad 
gone ’e walked round to tell ’im so. 

“You’re not yourself, George Barstow, else 
you wouldn’t try and take away my character 
like that,” ses Bob Pretty. 

“ Wot did Joe Clark give you all them things 
for?” ses George, pointing to the furniture. 

“ Took a fancy to me, I s’pose,” ses Bob. 
“ People do sometimes. 'There’s something 
about me at times that makes ’em like me.” 

“ He gave ’em to you to kill iny cal,” ses 
Cieorge Barstow. “ It’s plain enough for 
anybody to see.” 

Bob Pretty smiled. “ 1 expect it'll turn 
up safe and sound one o’ these days,” he .ses, 
“ and then you’ll come round and beg my 
])ardon. P’r’aps 

“ I’V’aps wot ? ” ses George Barstow, arter 
waiting a bit. 

“ P’r’aps somebody ’as got it and is keeping 
it till you’ve drawed the fifteen pounds out o’ 
the bank,” ses Bob, looking at ’im very hard. 

“ I’ve taken it out o’ the bank,” ses George, 
starting ; “ if that cat’s alive, Bob, aUd you’ve 
got it, there’s the fifteen pounds the moment 
you ’and it over.” 


,“ Wot d’ye 
mean --me got 
it?” ses Bob 
' Pretty. “ You 
jbe careful o’ 
my character.” 

I mean if 
you know 
where it is,” 
ses George 
Barstow, trem- 
bling all over. 

“I don’t say 
1 couldn’t find 
it, if that’s wot 
you mean,” 
ses Bob. “ I 
can gin’rally find things 
when I w^ant to.” 

“You find me that 
cat, alive and well, and 
rt 1 e money’s yours^ 
Bob,” ses George, 
’ardly able to speak, 
now that ’e fancied the cat was still alive. 

Bob Pretty shook his 'ead. “ No ; that 
won’t do,” he .ses. “ S’pose 1 did ’ave the 
luck to find that pore animal, you’d say I’d 
had it all the time and refuse to jmy.” 

“ I swear I wouldn't, Boh,” ses George 
Barstow, jum])ing up. 

thing you ('an do if you want me to 
try and find that cat,” says liob Pretty, “is 
to give me the fifteen i^tmnds now and I’ll 
go and l(j()k for it at onc'e. 1 can’t trust you, 
(k'orge Barstow.” 

“And 1 can’t trust you,” ses Cleorge 
Barstow. 

“Very good,” ses Bob, getting up; 
“there’s no ’arm done. I’’r’aps joe Clark ’ll 
find the cat is dead and ])Vaps you’ll find it’s 
aliv(i. It’s all oik; to me.” * 

George Barstow walked off ’oine, but he 
was in such a state o’ mind ’c didn’t know 
wot to do. Bob Pretty turning up ’is^-nosc 
at fifteen pounds like that made ’im think 
that Joe Clark ’ad promised to pay ’im more 
if the cat was dead ; and at last, arter worrying 
about it for a couple o’ hours, ’c came up to 
this ’ere Cauliflower and offered Bob the 
fifteen pounds. 

“ Wot’s this for?” se.s Bob, ,, 

“ For finding ses Georgei 

“Look *ere,” ses Bob, handing it back, 
“ I’ve ’ad enough o’ your insults ; I don’t 
know where your cat is.” 

“I mean for trying to find it, Bob,” ses 
George Barstow. 

“Oh, well, I don’t mind that,” ses Bob, 
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taking it. “I'm a ^ard-working man, and “He's found it!" shouts Bill Chambers, 
I've got to be paid for my time ; it's on'y pointing to the man. 
fair to my wife and children. I'll start “ It's been living with me over at Ling for 
now." a week pretty near/’ ses the man. “ 1 iried 

He finished up 'isv beer, and while the to drive it away several times, not krmwmg 
other chaps was telling George Barstow wot a that there was fifteen pounds offered for it " 
fool he was Joe Clark slipped out arter Bob George Barstow tried to tak^ 'old of the 
Pretty and began to call 'im all the names he basket. 

could think of. “I want that fifteen pounds fust," stw the 

Don't you worry," ses Bob ; “ the cat man. 
ain't found yet." “Thai's on'y right and fair, George/' nes 

“Is it dead ?" ses Joe Clark, 'ardly able Bob Pretty, who ’ad just come up. “ Vnit've 
to speak. got all the luck, mate. We’ve been hunting 

“ 'Ow should I know?” ses Bob ; “ that’s 'igh and low for that cat for a week." 
wot I've got to try and find out. That’.s wot 'Fhen George Barstow tried lo explain to 
you gave me your furniture for, and wot the man and call Bob Pretty names at the 

George Barstow gave me the fifteen pounds same time ; but it was all no good 'fhe 
for, ain’t it? 

Now, don’t you 
stop me now, 

'cos I'm goin' 
to begin look- 
ing.” 

H e started 
looking there 
and then, and 
for the next two 
or throe days 
George Barstow 
and Joe Clark 
see 'im walking 
up and down 
with his 'ands 
in 'is pockets 
looking over 
garden fences 
and calling 
“ Puss.” He asked eve 
body 'e see whether tl 
'ad seen a white cat w 
one blue eye and ( 
yaller t)ne, and every ti 
'e came into the Ca 
flower he put his '( 
over the bar and 
“Puss," 'cos, as 'e 

it was as likely to be there fiktken founds pubt, bes the man.' 

as anywhere else. 

It was about a w^eek after the cat 'ad di.s- man said it 'ad nothing to do wilh ’im wot 
appeared that George Barstow was standing he 'ad paid to Bob i'rctty ; and at last tliey 
at 'is door talking to Joe Clark, who was fetched Policeman VV'hite over from ( uclford, 
saying the cat must be dead and 'e wanted 'is and George Barstow' signed a pa pc i to pay 
property, when he sees a man coming up the five shillings a week till the reward was paid 
road carrying a basket stop and speak to Bill George Barstow 'ad the cat for year« 
Chambers. Just as 'e got near them an arter that, but he never let it get awav agin, 
awful “miaow" come from the basket and They got to like each other in time and died 
George Barstow and Joe Clark started as if within a fortnight of each other, so that joe 
they'd been shot. Clark got 'is property arter all. 
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I.—SOME STUDIO STORIES. 

By M. STERHN(i Mackini-av, M.A. Okon. 


HERE is a saying that mis- 
fortunes never come singly, 
but further than that there 
seems a strange fatality attach 
ing to the mystic numl)cr 
three. How often has one 
found that, after two pieces of bad news have 
been received, they arc followed at no distant 
date by a third. 

Holland Park, the Mecca of the painting 
world, has only recently experienced this 
cruel working of chance — if “chance" it be. 
Not many months back the passing on of 
Watts removed one of the mo.si imposing 
figures of English art. This phrase “ Passing 
on ” was, by the way, invariably used by 
Antoinette Sterling, who would never speak 
of anyone as dying ; and certainly few would 
deny the greater beauty in the idea which 
the words imply. No long time elapsed after 
the loss of Walts befoie 
one heard that Colin 
Hunter was no moie, 
and, strangely enough, 
the famous Scotch sea- 
s('ape arti.st lived but 
four doors from Watts 
in Melbury Road, d'he 
tiiple misfortune has 
been ('ompletcd by Val 
Prinsep, whose home 
lay almo.st immediately 
to the rear of his two 
lellow-iminters. 

V^al Prinsep, in addi- 
tion to the brush, 
would on occasion use 
the pen with consider- 
a b 1 e distinct i o n . 

Several books were 
[)ublishcd and a couple 
of liis plays produced 
s o m e yea r s ago — 

“('ousin Dick,’’ at the Court Theatre, and 
“ Monsieur le Due,” at the St. James’s. 
I.ondon knew few more delightful hosts 
than Mr. and Mrs. Prinsep, or more beauti- 
ful houses than theirs, filled as it was with 


the most exquisite furniture, embroideries, 
pictures, china, and “ objy dar/,” as the 
fjouveaux riches would style them. Val 
Prinsep used to spend a good deal of time 
at Santa Claus, his country place at Pevenscy. 
When, however, in London, he was, during 
the summer months, almost always vu tvidcuce 
at Lord’s on the occasion ot any important 
cricket matches. Particularly wns this so at 
the Eton and Harrow match, two of his sons 
being Etonians. 

As a ('I'itic of art Prinsep had the lepu 
lation ol being hard to please. Lord 
I.eighton used to recount an instance of this. 
Sir Frederick, as then he was, had completed 
the modelling of a .statuette, which hud as its 
subject an athlete struggling in the coils of a 
snake. Being satisfied witli the effect pro 
duced, he showed it to his friends. They 
all pronounced it grand, 
and Leighton forth will i 
decided to rcproduca* 
it in life si/e, the mag- 
nificent Python now at 
the 'I'ate Gallery being 
the result. 

After having achieved 
so great a success 
among his other artistic 
friends, and meeting 
with such unaniimous 
praise, Leighton, 
“ greatly daring,” deter- 
mined to sliow it to Val 
Prinsep. The stern 
critic' gazed at it for 
some minutes, unable 
ap})arently to find any 
obiec'tion to the wwk. 
.Sir Frederick, seeing 
that he had made a 
favourable i m pressi c m 
on the redoubtable \'al, 
awaited with no small feeling of con- 
fidence the result of his friend’s contempla- 
tion. Silence reigned supreme for some few 
moments ; then at last the Oracle spoke, 
“The snakds wrong, any way.” 
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in a sen^ence^ l>urihg 
one pf sermons he 
is ^ , re|)6rted to have 
HLade the touching 
observation : ‘‘ Is there 
anyone among us who 
has not at some time 
cherished a half- warmed 
' hsh in his breast ? ’’ 

The reverend gentle- 
man intended presum- 
ably to say “ half formed 
wish/* 

This is but one of the 
many stories told of the 
ReV. Spooner, for has 
not his fame gone foi^h 
to the uttermost parts 
Of the earth Are not 
his *‘Kinquering kongs 
their titles take ” and 
“Iceland’s Greasy 
Mountains” (which 
were given out by him 

as the titles of two well - known hymns) 
emendations worthy to excite the bitterest 
rivalry and jealousy in tlic breasts* of all 
the greatest scholars of the day? He is 
quite a naturalist in his way, and takes 
in things whic'h others might })ass by 
unnoticed. On one occ'asion lie was 
w^alking through the Oxford parks in the 
dusk of the evening find a fat belle on his 
arm, whidi is his piclurt^sfpie way of stating 
that a bat fell on his arm. Another time 
he was watching the evolutions of a cat on 
a waif, when suddenly il sprang off, jxipjied 
on its drawers, and ran away. How much 
more interesting than to .see a cat whi<'h 
, merely dropupd on its paws and scampered 
off I Spoon^is, moreover, distinctly a ladies’ 
man, and says that if ever he has to give up 
Oxford life he will kiss them meanly, Toor 
Spooner I Did he ever perpetrate a tenth 
or hundredth part of the ** Spoonerisms ” 
fathered upon him? Probably he made a 
slip in speaking on some occasion, and 
thereby established a precedent, of which 
, Oxford was not slow in taking advantage. 

But to return to Sir Frederick Leighton. 
He was, of course, devoted to the smooth 
texture method of painting in oils, as 
opposed , to the rough surface which many 

*Vol. 
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/.:anva$,, arid, doirig ' 
it with a very roii|h, 
surfuf'e indeqd‘ 
Frederic^k stoiod still 
some moments, gazi»ig 
at the picture more In 
sorrow than in anger. 

Yes, my deaf fbllmv, 
very nice ! Very nice 
indeed ! But let mo 
assure you that I ho 
bloom on a maiilen’’< 
cheek has notiring in 
common with a gnnel 
pfith ! ” 

Leighton always 
took a great interest 
in tlu^ work of Hen 
rietta Kae from tlU' 
<'ommcn( cment of tier 
caieer, and helped her greatly witli his 
advice and I'lKouragement, At one time 
Henrietla Rae and her husband, ICrnesl 
Normand, who is himself well known 
as an artist, wen- living not far from \ al 
Prinsep. A\'hen Henrietta Kae was at woik 
on her [>i('tiirc ol “Ophelia,” in which the 
King and q>uecn were depit'ted as being 
seated on a settle while Ophelia was entering 
the hall, Val Prinsep use d to drop in oc(*a 
sionally and bring fresh criticisms on hot 
ircalment of the pit lure. wouhl suggtvsl 
luT putting the head of the King differt'ntly 
nearly everv day. Mrs. Normand being 
herself never (jiiiie salislled with the effect 
k(q)t altering the })ose acci»rdingly, heeling 
dreadfully worriral and disheaitened the 
while. 

At last one morning Sir Frederick Leighton 
came intc; the studio, and, aftc^r inspecting 
the very latest change of position, made an 
observation, stopping any further alt t i at ions 
which might have continued to take place. 
‘‘Why do you keep altering th<; pt< turc and 
following every fresh suggestion ? 'I he only 
place you haven^t had his head is on the 
floor. No, it won’t do ! Pose it as 
wish, and then keep it so.” 

When in the mood Henrietta Kae ts a 
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without thinking what 
she was doing, threw 
out, not the chocolate 
paper, but — the ticket. 
Ernest Nbrrnand 
laughed at the mistake 
and chaffed his wife a 
good deal about the 
absurdity of losing one’s 
ticket. He never did 
such a thing ! It was 
really too ridiculous. 
Finally, with some 
further teasing, the 
matter was dismissed 
from their minds. After 
sptaiding the day in 
town they duly met at 
Vi(‘toria in the evening 
Henrietta Kae is in her nkh-jia kai- (mks nokmam.). journey home, 

moments (ff bubbling jMrs. Normand told the 

effervescence, anec- story of her misadven- 

dotes come pouring out one alter llu* tun* and showed the actual piece of chocolate 
other, mu('h as “the water ('om<‘s down at paj)er which had caused all the mischief to 
Lodore.” the ticket-collector, w'ho listened to all she 

One of her most amusing sloric'.s is an said with a ([iieslioning smile of polite doubt, 
episode of travel and adventure, whi('h is IIow(W’(t, it w.as satisfactorily arranged that 
a fresh case of truth being stranger than her journey should be made all right without 
fiction. 'fhe Iravtd in (juestion svas a a second jiaymenl. Suddenly all was upset 
journey through-— well, to sa\e further by lier husband, w'ho during her conversation 
suspense, it was I'Klween Victoria Station with the licket-c()lU'('lor “might have been 
and the Crystal l^alac'e. 'flu* adventure was ol)ser\i(V’ as the yt'llow’ backs say, searching 
not one of fire, or peril on the dee[>, or his poc kets one after the other for something 
thrilling t!sca{)e in the jungle, or l)ut you whieh did not appear to be forthcoming, 
shall learn it, and so (letter judge* of its “ Really, it s very alisurd ; hut — er -the fact 
nature. Henrietta Kae and her husband is inspee'tor cr — that I - h’m 1 — well, I’ve 
w*ere travelling up from their home at Noi- lost ///r return ticket as wa;ll !” An inspector 
wood to spend the day is well drilled in the art 


most amusing and 
entertaining conversa- 
tionalist ; but, like all 
artistic natures, is either 
brimful of gaiety or 
dowm in the very depths 
of despondency. There 
would appear to be no 
intermediate stage be-, 
tween the two. I'he 
“ golden mean ” is very 
nice for an ordinary 
humdrum existence, 
but for those who.se 
brains are fired with 
the divine sjiark of 
genius the golden mean 
is usually an utter im- 

hi H t V W/h/k i-, 



in tow'ii. As they both 
]iad to go on separate 
visits, each kept their 
owm return tickets, lest 
one of them shouUl be 
unable by any chance 
to cati'h the train by 
which they had decided 
to return ffom Victoria. 

As they were steaming 
into Victoria on their 
way up to London, Mrs. 

Normand chanced to 
be holding the return 
lialf in tier hand, to- 
gether with a jiiece of 
silver chocolate pa[)er. 

Just before the plat- 
form was reached Mrs. 

Normand opened the 
carriage vv indow and, « Photo bit sutott a* /'Vy. 



of politeness. “ Ah, 
}*es, (juite so, sir! Of 
('ourse, you have some- 
thing to corroborate 
your statement- - a bag 
of buns or an orange — 
or is yoms ti/so, per- 
haps, a piece of choco- 
late paper ? ’’ 

Ernest Normand 
used to be a great 
friend of Wills, the 
playwTighl, who made 
his name in this con- 
nection more particu- 
larly in some of Sir 
Henry Irving\s earlier 
successes. As a matter 
of fact. Wills ea//ed 
himself a painter by 
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profession, and only did his literary work 
in spare hours. He kept on a studio 
and rooms in Paris for years, without going 
over to make use of them. When, therefore, 
Ernest JHormand came in one day with the 
news that he was going over to Paris to 
study, Wills, in his generous way, at once 
said My dear fellow, you must use my 
rooms while you are over there. 'I'hey are 
beautifully furnished, and you need only 
present %ny card. 1 haven’t been there 
myself for several years, but you will find 
them all right, and I’m sure you will bt' 
comfortable during your stay.” 

So Normand set off in due c'ourst' for 
Paris, and on arriving in the gay city dro\e 
to the address which 
Wills had given. 'Ihe 
door was opened and 
the card presented. “ Is 
It all right ? ” “ Mais 

oui, m’sieur ! 
s’il vous plait ! ” and 
the artist wai^ushered 
up to Wills’s beautifully 
furnished rooms, The 
door opened, and the 
dream of a sumptuous 
apartment faded away. 

All that met the ga/e 
were a massive ward- 
robe, an unwieldy set- 
tee, and a huge; bed, 
without any bedding 
whatever. The fact was 
that during his absence 
Wills had been eon 
stantly lending the 
rooms to friends. His 
fellow-artists knew that 
Wills would probably not oc(:u[)y tlu‘ 
himself any more, and so usc'd to take 
away with them on departure any things 
which each particularly fam'icd. All the 
long .succession of friends had been so busy 
doing this that at last nothing was left 
of the “ beautifully furnished ” rooms e\cept 
the three massive pieces of furniture, which 
were too large to be eoineiiiently removed. 
All else was lost to sight, to memory dear. 

Wills was always of a very liberal dis- 
position, but his generosity was sometimes 
carried to rather an extreme. A friend of 
his, who was very hard up, came to Wills 
with his tale of woe. This at once brought 
compassion from Wills, and an invitation to 
spend a week at his house. The offer was 
promptly accepted, but, in place of the week, 


It ended by the gentleman of the kmn purse 
remaining with Wills for a very consideral^le 
time longer, Not only this, but Wills used 
to put himself out in quite an absurd way lo 
make his friend thoroughly at hoituf, Oue 
day, in fact, someone who had called t<» sec 
Wills and had, found him seated smoking 
outside his own door was greeted with, ** How 
a're you, old man? You don’t nmul siinng 
out //^7r, do you ? \*ou see, Hliink at 
home, and he c*an’t bear the sniell of 
tobacco.” 

W’ills had very ('ru(k‘ ideas .liioiU the 
inanag(‘inent of uioru*}’. W'hen he received 
payment lor a ])lav lu! would not lake tlie 
gold to the bank, but would [xuir il all into ,i 
(liawer. i h‘re il would 
li(‘ foi Imn to liidp him 
self wliiMieviT he wanted 
any. Some of ho, 
friends used to do like 
wi.se and found it most 
hands. Tlic cousi 
of litis NViUs 
hovstiver, that llie 
money lu'ser lastisl 
very long, and he wa-^ 
in a chronic slate o| 
being hard up. ( hi 
more than one oes asievu 
wduMi people (allcsl to 
se(‘ him word vvoukl lie 
brought down that he 
c'onld not s(‘e any 
visitois, as ht‘ was m 
b('(l and his (dothes 
weri' all in j)a\vn 

\\ ill.s had a triek of 
lowering his \oiee just 
slightly when inliaKiing 
to be Very c onfidential with anyone'. 'The* result 
wa.s that those around were apt to hear ’Hhiil 
wdtieh ought not to be hcarri,” w'ith soincdinies 
rather startling eonsi'«|uenees. One afterrtoon, 
when several visitors had dioppt^d in for a 
chat, Wills w'as Inward about four oVioek to 
remark confukaitially in one of his “ undc'r 
tones ” to a ('ouj)le of special IricaaK . \Vc' 
w'ori’t have tea until the ollic^rs ha\c‘ gone’ 
We (’an have it so more cosily bv our 

selves.” Everyone jtretended not to beat 
and continued chatting for a knv minutes, 
after w’hich they looked not on tlie older of 
their going, but went at once Anotlu i time 
a lady artist called to see Wills, and found 
him entertaining some fcair or li\e Inends, 
one of whom happened to be a moded ^\*ills 
at once l)egan the nec(.*.ssan' foriiMlities. 
“Let me introduce Miss Blank,” and thiai, 
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dropping his voice very slightly, he added, 
in that confidential tone which none could 
be so deaf, as notlo hear, “She’s perfectly/ 
respectable.^’ 

As the lady was a very well-known model 
indeed, and used to sit to many of the fore- 
most artists of the day, including Sir Frederick 
Leighton himself, the remark was trying* to 
her feelings, to say the least of it, considering 
she could not possibly pretend not to have 
heard, and an awkward silence ensued. Had 
Leighton only been present, he w'ould have 
made some pleasant remark to smootli 
matters down in a moment, for he had an 
innate courtliness and charm which brought 
him the reputation for always saying the right 
thing at the right 
moment. Very different 


Whistler ' used to bargain . abb# Sie sale 
and position of his picturesy praise them, and 
set huge prices upon theuj. Bjft under Ml 
this disguise he treated th^m comparative 
trifles. Certainly one could . hardly credit 
him as having been seriou.s in the reply made 
to an admirer, who had been praising him as 
a demi-god, and finished up with the ref^ark, 
“ We all of us feel that you and Velasquez 
arc by far the greatest painters the wo^ld 
has ever produced,” to which ^i|Vhistler 
responded, “ Yes ; but, my dear friend, why 
— why drag in Velasquez ? ” Many of 
Whistler’s remarks might have been made 
use of for Punch's series of “Things one 
would rather have left unsaid.” 

An experience of Sir 


was the reputation of 
Whistler, who, apart 
from hi.s pictures, made 
a sensation, it will be 
remembered, by his 
decoration of the 
famous “Peacock 
Room ” for Tx‘yland, 
the father-in-law of Val 
Prinsep. 

Whistler’s reputation 
was for saying the ivrouji; 
thing at the right 
moment. On occasions 
he seemed almost to go 
out of his way to do so. 
'Phe desire of shining 
before his devotees was 



Frederick Leighton’s, 
by the way, diS actu- 
ally bec'ome the origin 
o^ one of this series. A 
certain Lady B., whom 
he was a^Y.^ed to take in 
at a very swell dinner- 
party, did nf)t, unfortu- 
nately, catch his name, 
and had no idea who 
It was beside whom she 
had the honour of 
sitting. All went well 
until they got on the 
subject of Art. This 
brought uj), as a matter 
of course, a discussion 
on the Academy Ex- 
hibition. From this his 


strong in him, and he 
was not always particu- 
lar as to the manner in 
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neighbour soon got on 
to Leighton’s Academy 
pic ture of the year, still 


which the scintillation was obtained. At a cjuile in the dark as to liis identity. Lady B, 


big reception one evening given in Prince’s i)egan to say how much she disliked it; in fact, 

Hall he strolled up wath a mutual friend she considered it sin)ply horrible. “But 

for an introduction to Henrietta Kae, wh.at is iw/r opinion of it ? ” turning on him 


wdio had ,been making a big hit with her most engaging smile. “Well, really, 
her Academy picture, “ Psyche Before the madam, I must ask you to excu.se me from 


'Throne of Venus ” (or “ Psitch,” as a lady offering an opinion on the subject, as I fear 


was heard to pronounce the name, when 
reading it out from the catalogue, much to 
the edification of those around). Whistler 
had evidently been told that Mme. Rae w-as 
not altogether a skeleton. Evidently, how- 
ever, the description given to him had gone 
rather to the other extreme, for on being 
introduced to the artist he promptly 
remarked, for the edification of the troop 
of admiring Whistlerites w^ho were follow- 
ing in his train, “/ don’t think you’re a hit 
too fat” 


It w'ould not be altogether unbiased. You 
see, / happen to be Leighton." 

Did his neighbour gracefully apologize 
and leave it at once for some safer topic ? 
Not a bit of it ! Lady B. promptly rush^dn 
where angels fear to tread. “Oh, Fm so, 
sorry ; but then, you know, I don’t pretend to ' 
understand anything at all about painting 
myself. I only repeat what everyone else is ' 
saying.” “ Things one would rather have left 
unsaid ” with a vengeance. Poor Sir ^'rederick, 
with the atmosphere of sympathy in which he 
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always liked to! Uy^ mttst experienced 
a rude sb^k' at tins' remark'' I' , ■ , ’ ■ ' " 

^ y ' 'f ^ ' 

Alliisiph b6eh made earlier in this 
article to ;Val Pritisep^s criticisms of Henrietta 
Rae’s picture on “ Ophelia. During these 
visits, hf did itPt have things entirely his own 
wa^ and pn two occasions, at least, certainly 
came out the worst in the encounter. One 
day Prinsep annoyed Mnie. Rae about some- 
thing, 4hd aroused the .spirit of vengeance in 
her. Obviously a direct frontal attack upon 
the aggressor was unlikely to prove successful, 
,as in stature he towered far above her. So 
Henrietta Rae looked round warily tor some 
other way, and by means of strategic rnana'uvre 
executed a crushing defeat on the enemy. 
Distracting Prinsep’s attention for a moment, 
the lady artist execuited a flanking movement, 
seized his hat, and j)opped it into the stove. 
By the time Val Prinse}) realized what had 
happened it was tuc* late, for hi.-, opponent 
had cut his line of c:ommuni('ation and pre 
vented him iiffim bringing up assi.stance until 
the hat had been sul)ject(.‘(l to a heavy fire, 
and finally annihilated. 

Shortly alter thi.s Hennclta Rae was at 
work one morning, and feeling very worried 
over one (;f her pictures, whi(‘)i was not 
“coming” well. Prinsc'p slok; noiselessly in 
through the door of the sludi(j, [jroud in the 
possession of a brand-new fell hat Uf repkua^ 
that which had been cut off in its youth and 
brought to so untimely an end. 

Seeing that he had becai unobserved, 
Prin.sep tip-toed gently towards his jirey, 
and suddenly jammed his hat down ovtir 
her head. With a stardc'd cry Mrs. Nonnand 
tore the, bowler from off lier troubled brow, 

' and, seeing who had been the author ot this 
base attack, hurled the unoffending and 
defem:eless hat through the open window^ 
out into the muddy world beyond. Potir Val 
realized that if he was e^ cr to \vear the hat 
again it must be sjieedily rescued from its 
osition of danger before the traffic should 
ring its career to a dose. So out rushed 
Prinsep bare-hea|ied into the street, where he 
was observed by Solomon J. Solomon, the 
artist, making his way gingerly through the 
mud towards the wished-for prize. 

, His friends, by the w^ay, tell an amusing 
story concerning Solomon and a somewhat 
too frolicsome young model — a girl who was 
always getting iip to some lark. Solomon, 
on being told of this anecdote, failed to 
remember it, and, in fact, denied the .soft 
impeachment altogether, Since this is the 


' base, the’Vabt’Muk be, .bpVne iiV -tiilnd that in 

\i^rttsmg'';the; story 

it that tbe "h^t0'|h6\||4'bd' namel|sk^ and 
Solomon in all his ^lory tefos^ to **givfcit 
a name,” let us call him Davidi ' ' Thi« arlbt, 
then (who was Solomon), had to Kjime 
some distance from his house tb the studio 
in those days. Had it Solomon one 
could iiave added the remisirk th^t nowiuluys 
he lives only a few doors off from his sbuho, 
in llie Finchley Road. / 

However, as the artist was ff/o/ Solomoui, the 
information is hardly to the point, and may 
be ignored. On arrival at tiie stinlio, S<U - 
1 mean 1 )avid— would take off his bohts atul 
work in sli{>})ers during the day, for it is \rvy 
hard for artists to l\avc to stand up hournitm 
hour at their easel, with sometimes practi< ally 
no lest at all. 

•One afternoon l)avi«l wiait out for a lew 
minutes to s«h‘ a fiieiul w hose studio was n<»t 
many doors off During his absence ihti 
unruly model, lt‘st she sltould die of sheer 
ennui, looknal round to find some amus<‘ 
ment. 'I'he devil can Ix^ generally trusted 
to find .some inist hief si ill lor idle hands lo 
do. N(jr was he backward in coming toi 
ward on i/ns oiiasion. i'be door of the 
provision c'U[)boaid was half open, and theie 
lay a large pot ol sliavvberry jam peeping 
wic'kedly out. An inspiruiion soon <'ame, 
and with it the model seized th(5 jam fiom 
its re.sting })laee and piomptly cm|)tied th<i 
contents into Sol into David’s boots. Alter 
this she returned the emj>ty jar to its forme v 
resting jilace, closed th(i dour gently but 
firmly, and tlu‘n sat down demurely by 1 lie 
fire to await the wanderePs return. David 
came back in due course, finished his tlay’s 
work, and wearily bade the model farewell 
When the young lady left -going him in 
going out a singularly wicked look, iht 
meaning of w'hieh he did not at the lime 
(|Liite grasp — Daviil [noceeded to prepau*. Ibi 
his own departure. He went over to the 
corner where his boots were kepi and bt^gan 

to slij) them on, wdien but let us draw a 

veil over “ the wmiged words which he hpoke ” 
during the ensuing moments. Datid's feci 
were, like his heart, very tender, and lie .saw 
that he would never be able to get on thosi 
wretched boots until every bit of tlu* jan^ 
%vas removed. Tla<l he been a Fieiu^i 
scholar he could have called lor “tin- boot» 
of the gardener’s aunt *’ It w'as oru' ol' the 
very few occasions when those singulaily 
useful pieces of French conversation, i\% 
given in the grammars, might have come in 
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useful , As it was, there was nothing for it 
but that he should lift them up tenderly 
and struggle with water and hope to cleanse 
them of their sticky contents. 

Whilst he was in the midst of this occupa- 
tion the door opened, and in marched a 

fellow-artist, Mr. but no, wild horses shall 

not drag his name from me, lest it should 
seem in any way to support an idea that the 
artist, after all, was not David, but So — 
someone else. As to the model, she cer- 
tainly should have made a name for herself, 
for it is very often the case that those who 



(JUSTAVI< IJOKF 

From a Fhoto h»i KllmU «(, I'ru 


are the most misc’hievoiis and idk‘ in their 
youth somehow come out on loj) in the end. 

As an instance, Dore was very mis 
chievous as a boy, ev<‘ntnally lic'ing evpelled 
for a villainous trick played by him on the 
head master, who had done something whii'h 
his pupil strongly resented. What must 
young I)or^ do hut get together a nuinher of 
frogs from a neighbouring marsh and ])lac'e 
them in the poor old gentleman’s bed. 'Fhe 
wretched master, 14)011 retiring late in the 
evening for a well-earned ro[)ose, nearly had 
a fit when his feet came in contact with the 
colony which had invaded such sacred terri- 
tory. ** Brekekekex ! Koax ! Koax ’ ’’ ejacu- 
lated the frogs, at this stranger stealing in 
the night into their midst. To which 
greeting the head master, on discovering 
what had caused the sudden disturbance, 
replied in language befitting the occasion. 
Next day Dor^ left that school, and in a few 
years became, of all incongruous things after 


such a start as this, a painter of religious 
pictures. From these he made over fifty 
thousand pounds, while the firm who owned 
the Dor^ Gallery and published the prints 
of his pictures cleared some two hundred 
thousand over the works of the young frog- 
collector of earlier years. 

The mention of Dore brings to the mind 
his contemporary, Rossetti. In his lighter 
moments 1 )ante Gabriel Rossetti, the famous 
poet-painter, was ever fond of writing little 
limeri('ks on his triends. One of these delight- 
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fill nonsense-verses Rossetti wrote on Burgess, 
the ])ainler, who letained a very youthful 
a])pearan('e till well advanced in years : — • 
'I'hfit* IS ua (»I(1 lellow nsinu'd lUirgess, 

Wlio from infiimy seldom emerges ; 

If weie )U)l told 
He's <lisgr:u'efiilly old, 

You might offer hulls’-eyes to Burgess. 

Du Ice cst (lesiD'te in loco - - “ It is sweet to 
play the fool at the proper time — and most 
tamous folk like to shake off their greatness 
on otH'asion. Tscbaikow^skj| enjoyed the joke 
of his miniature overture to the ‘‘ Casse- 
Noi.sette ” suite, which kept working up to 
big effects and then, w^here one would expect 
the full power of the orchestra, keeping the 
tone down. “ l^apa ” Haydn, though with 
perhaps a tinge of pathos at the occasion 
which called for it, did much the same in his 
“Farewell Symphony,” where gradually, one 
by one, the entire orchestra finished their 
part, blew out the candle at their desk, and 
departed, till at last only the first violinist 
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was left to finish the 
piece. Burne * Jones 
used to amuse himself 
sometimes by drawing 
atrocious imaginary 
caricatures of various 
ladies mit noddinjafs 
on,” labelling them, 
yrs. So-and-so, as she 
would have appeared in 
the Garden of Eden,” 
etc. 

Robert Browning 
would on occasions in 
dulge in the same form 
of amusement as Ros 
setti. One day he was 
calling on Val Prinsep 
and found him laid up 
with lumbago. Prinsej) 
in fun offered him •a 
sort of wreath, which was part of the lloral 
decoration in^c room. Pirowning received 
it with deep obeisance, and remarking, 
“Prinsep, you are appointing nu' your 
laureate,” delivered himself of the lollowing 
spontaneous poem in the style of Lear : - 
'J'here was a young man witli liim])ago, 

They fed him on gruel and sugo. 

He said, “ I’d as lief 
That you gave me roast beef; , 

If you to the devil you mry go 

'There is a story told 
ardent admirer of the 
Robert Browning one of his 
asking him to explain 
it, *as she could not 
understand the mean- 
ing. Browning is re- 
lated to have read it 
through several times 
and pondered over it 
long. At last he gave 
up the attempt. “ Well, 

I certainly mlist have 
had something in my 
mind when I was wTiling 
it, but, upon my word, 

I can^t tell you now 
what it all means.” 


Elizabeth Robins, 
who combines novel- 
writing and acting, is 
very devoted to 
Browning^s poems. 
Genevifeve Ward, on 
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of a lady friend, an 
f)(>et, oiK'e bringing 

poi^ns 


and 



ROBKRT BROWNIRQ. 
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the contraiYi doesn^t , 
understand them,’ 
'' /ddn'in’t tnv 

uri'dn?istapd,/ them,"' 
tod nbe tpkkit almost, 

add, docftoH 
to understtod them. 
In shorty Robert 
Browning^s Ixs^otry is 
with her noUt, 

Miss Robins came 
once to stay wi i h 
Miss Ward ; hencr 
the following sad 
e p i s o d c . T i m c 
3 p.m. on a summers 
(lay. When the cm 
tain rises, so to s{M‘ak, 
Miss Robins is “dis 
crmnsl ” lying in a 
hamnuM'k, in a som 
nolent state, fanning 
herself idly, and wondering whether to rouse 
lierself and go indoors for a book, or “htt[>py 
thought ‘ indulge in a gentle snooze sui roso 
Whili,‘ the pros atid eons of the opni 
rjU(‘slion are being turned over in her mind 
(les('rij)tive music (from a (lermati banti 
()uisi(l(‘) and entei the lady villain, in the 
person of Miss Ward. “Shall I read to 
you?" 'The open tjuestion is solved most 
pleasantly, and with a nod of assent Miss 
Robins lie's comfortably bac’k while Miss 
Ward takes up the iHnvs[)aper. After reading 
SOUK' minutes, (JeiK'vievc Ward suddenly 
slo|)s and says, “Oh, 
my dear, do just listen 
to this,” and begins 
reading somti poetry. 
After giving out some 
forty line'8 Mis.s Ward 
pauses, and laughingly 
says, “Now, what on 
earth do they mean by 
all that?” 'Tow hich Miss 
Robins iniik(\s reply, 

“ Really, I havt rft the 
slightest idea ; wliy did 
youwakt* me up to hear 
such abject nonseir.st'?” 
“Abject nonserrse? 
Quite right, nry <lear ; 
Pm glad to ht^ai you 
agree with me, Ihat 
was some ol your 
favourite poet Kobeit 
Browning.” (.Tula, in 1 
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East as a war correspondeni; 
Mother had be(ij^ ill, and she,,; 
and the Lamb had gone 
Madeira to get well again. The 
children were staying with, 
mother's old nurse in Fitzroy. 
Street, which is a very ugly" 
street. Mother and father would 
have liked old nurse to have 
taken the children into the* 
country or to the sea, but she 
couldn’t, because she had let 
the top floor of her house to 
a “ learned gentleman — that 
innocent he, hardly knew the 
way to his mouth,” as she slid, 
and she had to stay and take 
care (^f him. 

Cyril, Anthea, Robert, and 


Jane had once had the luck ' 
CHAPTER 1. to find a sand-fairy or psammead, which 


THE FINDING OF TJiK psAMiMKAD ANr> gave them whatever they chose tp ask for 
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VERYTHING is ciuite too 
perfectly beastly,” said ( 'yril. 

LePs go out and try to 
forget our sorrows.” 

** Righto,” said Robert. 
Jane stopped crying and 
said she didn't : want to forget any tiling. 
But Anth^ said : ‘‘ I think Cyril’s right. 

I promised mother we wouldn’t cry more 
than we were obliged, and 1 believe we could 
stop now if we tried. 

So they all washed their faces and went ' 
out. They had a good many rea.sons for 
feeling miserable. Father had gone to the 


— I dare say you read all about it in The 
Strand Magazine -and after that they hM' 
a Phtenix and a carpet that did wonderful^ 
magic things for them. They knew they,; 
would never see the Phoenix again it 1 

had gone away for tvfo thousand yPars and ' 
had taken the carpet with it But thp ; 
psammead they knew they see 

because it had said so, and it was j^ver Uw 
beast of its word. But they little thought ; 
when and how they were to see it ; 

And now they went out wttJi .sdrno of 
!^read and the intention of feeding! 
in St. James’s Park, so as to droiyh their 
sorrow. ' 
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But it is a long walk from Fitzroy Street to 
St. James’s Park— it was hot, dry, dusty 
August, and Jane got very tired. 

“Don’t let’s go any farther,”, she said; 
“ my boQts hurt. Let’s buy a duck and feed 
it at home,” and she sniffed with misery. 

She had stopped in front of one of those 
shops where cats and dogs, and squirrels and 
monkeys, and tor- 
nases and rabbits 
are kept in hutches. 

“ We might buy 
a guinea-pig if you 
like,” said C-yril. So 
they began to look 
at the animals in 
the hutches. And 
as they stood there 
(!yril suddenly 
heard, quite close 
to him and (juite 
unmistakably, a 
little voice that 
said : — ^ 

“ Buy me ! Oh, 
do, please, buv 
me ! " ^ 

Cyril started as 
though he had been 
pinched, and 
jumped a yard 
away from the 
hutch. 

“Come back ; 

0 h , c o Ml e 
back 1 ” said 

the V o i c c . 

“ Sloop down 
and pretend to 
be tying up 
your bootlace. 

1 see* it’s un- 
done, as usual.” 

Cyril m e - 
c h a n i c a 1 1 y 
obeyed. He 
knelt on one 
knee on the 
dry, hot, * dusty 
pavement, 
peered ‘into the 
darkness of the hutch, and found himself 
face U) face with — the psammead I 

It seemed much thinner than w^hen they 
hiid last seen it. It w'as dusty and dirty, and 
Its fur was untidy and ragged. It had hunched 
itself up into a miserable lump, and its long 
snails eyes w^ere drawn in quite tight, so that 
they hardly show^ed at all 

Vol. xxi\.— 74. 


“Listen!” said the psammead, in a voice 
that sounded as though it would begin to i ry 
in a minute. “ I don’t think the creature w ho 
keeps this shop will ask a very high price for 
me. I’ve bitten him more than un(’<\ and 
Fve made myself lcw)k as common as I can. 
He’s never had a glance from my bcatittlul 
eyes. Tell the otiicrs I’m hert^ ; but tell 
them to look at some 
of those low, ('omnK»n 
beasts wditle I'tn tall 
ing to you. 1‘hc 
creature mustn't think 
you care miu h about 
me, or he’ll put a 
price on me far be 
yond your means. I 
remember in the <l(';u 
olil (lays la.st siimnu t 
you m;ver had .m\ 
money worth mention 
mg. Oh, I luvi'i 
thought I 
should b(^ so 
glad to si‘e. noii 
- I ncyer did 
h sniff(»d and 
shot ou tils 
long snail's 
eytis expressly 
U) (Iroj) u t(si! 
W'dl away Irom 
its fur. I «o 
anytliing w'ci is 
(I r a t h to a 
psammead. 

“ Ixook heie,” 
said Cyril, 
tirmlv, to the 
others, I ’m 
not kidding, 
and I appeal »o 
your honoui 
an ajipcal 
Avbich in this 
family w*a r> 
ni!vci inadcj m 
vain. “ Don’t 
look at that 
hnti'h l(»ok at 
lh(^ while rat. 
Nowr, you are not to look at that huieh what 
ever I .say.” 

He stood in front of it to pnniaU nu takes. 
“Now, get yourselves ready for a go‘at 
surprise. In that hiiK'h iheie's an old Iru nd 
of look ’ ; ils the psiimmead , 

it wants us to buy it. Il says you’rt* not to 
look at it. Look at the white rat and 



‘he found himself face to face wnil — the I'JiAMMEAl) ‘ 
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count your money ! On your honour, don't 
look." 

I'he others responded nobly to his earnest 
tones. 'I'hey looked at the white rat till they 
quite stared him out of countenance, so that 
he went and sat up on his hind legs in a far 
( orner and hid his face in his front paws. 
Me ])retended he was washing his face. 

('yril stooped again and busied himself 
with the other bootia(‘c. 

“(Jo in," said the psammead, “and ask 
the price of lots of other things. Then say, 
‘What do you want for that monkey that’s 
lost its tail — the mangy old thing in the third 
hutch from the end/ Oh, don’t mind my 
feelings ; call me a mangy monkey ! T’ve 
tried hard enough to look like one. I don’t 
think he’ll put a high price on me ; ISe bitten 
him eleven time.s since 1 came here the day 
before yesterday. If he names a bigger pru e 
than you can afford, say you wish you iiad the 
nuaiey." 

“ Hut you can’t give us washes. I’ve promised 
never to have another wash from you," said 
the bewildered Cyril. 

“ Don’t he a silly little idiot," said the sand- 
fairy, in trembling but affectionate tones, 

“ but find out how much money you’ve got 
between you and do exactly what I tell you." 

(/yril, pointing a stiff and unmeaning finger 
at the white rat, so as to pretend that its 
charms alone employed his tongue, explained 
matters to the others while the psammead 
huiK'hed itself and bunched itself and did its 
very best to make itself look uninteresting. 
Then the lour children filed into the shop. 

“ How much do you want for that white 
rat ? " asked C'yril. 

“ lughtpence," was the answer. 

“ And the guinea-pigs ? ” 

“ Eightoenpence to five bob, according to 
the breed." 

“ And the lizards ? " 

“ NinepeiK'o each." 

“ And toads ? ” 

“ Fourpence. Now% look here," said the 
greasy owner of all this caged life, \iith a 
sudden ferocity which made the w'hole party 
back hurriedly on to the wainscoting of 
hut('hes wfith which the sho]) was lined. 

“ Lookee here. I ain’t a-goin’ to have you 
a ('omin’ in here a-turnin’ the whole place 
t)Uter winder an’ pricing every animile in the 
stock just for your lark.s, so don’t think it ! 
If you’re a buyer a buyer - but I never 
had a customer yet as w’anled to buy mice 
and lizards and toads and guineas all at 
once. So hout you goes." 

“(^h, wait a minute," .said the wretched 


Cyril. “Just tell me one thing. What do 
you want for the mangy old monkey in the 
third hutch from the end ? " 

The shopman only saw in this a new 
insult. 

“ Mangy young monkey yourself," said he. 
“Oct along with your blooming cheek. 
Hout you goes ! " 

“ (3h, don’t be so cross," said Jane, lo.sing 
her head altogether. “ Don’t you see he 
really does want to know thatV 

“Ho! does ’e, indeed?" sneered the 
merchant, d’hen he scratched his ear sus- 
pit'iously, for he was a .sharp business man 
and he knew the ring of truth when he heard 
it. His hand was bandaged, and three 
minutes before he would have been glad 
to sell the “mangy old monkey" for ten 
shillings. Now 

“ Ho ! ’e does, does ’e ? " he said. “ Then 
two pun ten’s my i)rice. He’s not got his 
fellow, that monkey a^n’t. Tw^o pun ten, 
down on the nail, or hout you goes ! " 

'I'he children looked at^each other. 
Twentydhree shillings and fivepencc was all 
they had in the world, and it would have 
been merely three and fivepence but for the 
sovereign which father had given to them 
“ betw’een them " at parting. 

“ We’ve only twenty three shillings and 
fivepence, " said Cyril, rattling the money in 
his pocket. 

“ 'rwenty-three farthings and somebody’s 
own ( heek," said the dealer, for he did not 
believe (/yril. 

d'here w\as a miserable pause. I’hen 
Anthea remembered, and said : — 

“Oh, I 7c/,r// I had two j)ounds ten to buy 
the monkey ! ’’ 

“So do I, miss, I’m sure," said the man, 
w'ilh bitter politeness, “/wish you ’ad, and 1 
don’t deceive you.” *. 

Anthea’s hand was on the counter- - some- 
thing .seemed to slide under it. She lifted 
her hand. 'J'here lay five bright half- 
sovereigns. 

“ Why, I /lave got it after all ! " she said. 
“ Here’s the money ; now let’s have the 
sammy - the monkey, I mean." 

'Fhe dealer looked hard at the money, but 
he made haste to put it in his pocket. 

“1 only hope you come by it honest," he 
said, shrugging his shoulders. He scratched 
his ear again. 

“ Well," he said, “ I suppose 1 must let 
you have it, but it's worth thribble the money, 
so it is ’’ 

He slowly led the way out to the hutch, 
opened the door gingerly, and made a sudden 
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‘why, I HAVK c;or it AFTEK AUJ' sue hAU»." 


fjcTCc grab at the psaininead, which the 
|)sammead acknowledged in one last, long, 
lingering bite. 

“Here, take the brute,” said the shopman, 
squeezing the psanimead so tight that lie nearly 
choked it. “ It’s bit me to the bone, it have.” 

The man’s eyes opened as Anthea held 
out her arms. “ Don’t blame me if it tears 
your fa<.:e off its bones,” he said ; and the 
yisammcad made a leap from his dirty, horny 
hands, and Anthea caught it in liers, whicli 
were not very clean, certainly, but at any rate 
were soft and pink, and held it kindly and 
closely, 

“But you can’t take it home like that,” 
Cyril said ; “ w^e shall have a crowd after us.” 
And, indeed, two errand boys and a })oliceman 
had already collected. 

“ I can’t give you nothink only a paper 
bag, like what w'e puts the tortoises in,” said 
the man, grudgingly. 

So the whole party went into the .shop, 
and the shopman’s eyes nearly came out of 
his head when he saw the psammead care- 
fully creep into the largest paper bag that the 
establishment afforded, when Anthea held it 
open for him. 

“Well,” said the dealer, “if that don’t 
beat cock-fighting ! But p’r’aps you’ve met 
the brute afore ? ” 

“Yes,” said Cyril, affably; “he’s an old 
friend of ours.” 


“If J’d a-known llmt,” the man rejoined, 
and his tones rang with truth, “you shouUln 1 
a-had him under twice the money. ’()wevi*T\'’ 
he added, as th(‘ (diildren disappeared, “ I 
ain’t done so bad, st‘eing as I only give fi\i 
hob for the beggar. But, then, there’s ilu‘ 
bites to take into account ! ” 

'fhe (iiildren, trembling in agitation aiul 
excitement, carried home the psammciul. 
(nirled up in its paper bag. 

IVhen they got it home Anthea ntiisid 
it and stroked it, and would have cried ovci 
it if she hadn’t remembered how it hated le 
be w^el. 

When it re<'overed enough to speak i< 
said : — 

“Get me sand- silver .sand Irom the 
and ('olour shof). And gf‘t me plcni\ 
(|uarts and (juarts.” 

'rhey got the sand, and the.y put it and th' 
psammead in the round hath togetlu r, and »i 
rubbed itself and rolled itself and sho<«js 
itself and scraped itself and scratc hetl it.sell 
and preened itself till it felt ('lean and comlv 
— and then it scrahliled a hasty hol»' in the 
.sand and went to sleep in it. 

The children hid the bath under ihe girls' 
,bed and had supper. (^Id nurM^ had got 
them a lovely supper of baketl <niion> She 
was full of kind and delicate thoughts. 

When Anthea was wakened live next 
morning by the boys coming into the room 
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the psammead was snuggling down between isn’t any. We had a Phoenix and a carpet 
her shoulder and Jane’s. last winter.” 

You have saved my life,” it said, in con- “Yes,” said the psammead ; “a feeble fowl, 
descending friendliness ; “ 1 know that man but amiable. He had to appeal to me more 
would have thrown cold water on me sooner than once.” 

or later, and then I should have died. I saw “ Father’s gone to Manchuria,” Cyril went 
him wash out a guinea-pig’s hutch yesterday on, “ and mother and the I^mb have gone to 
morning. I’m still frightfully sleepy and ill, Madeira because mother was ill ; and don’t I 



YOU HAVE SAVED MY LIFE,’ IT SAID. fuiry bcgun to blow itsclf out aS4 

it always did when it granted 

but I’m not ungrateful. Tell me your sorrows wishes, but it stopped short suddenly, 
and I’ll tell you mine.” “ I forgot,” it said. “ I can't give you any 

“ You first,” said Cyril, politely. more wishes.” 

“Well, then,” said the psammead, “you “Then you can’t help us at all,” said Jane ; 
remember last summer and all the silly “oh, 1 did think you could do something,^* 

wishes I used to give you ? ^Vell, they And Jane began to cry. 

wore me out. When you’d gone I went to “Now, dofil,' said the psammead, hastily; 

sand and slept and slept.” “you know how it always upsets me if you 

“To sand?” Jane repeated. cry. I can’t feel safe a moment. Suppose 

“ Where 1 sleep. You go to bed. 1 go you cried on to me 1 Look here ; you must 

to sand. And a man came and dug in the get some new kind of charm.” 
sand and caught me, and I bit him. And “That’s easier said than done.” 

he put me in a bag with a dead hare and “ Not a bit of it,” said the creature ; 

a dead rabbit. And he took me to his “there’s one of the strongest charms in the 

house and put me out of the bag into a world not a stone’s throw from where you 

basket with holes that I could see through, bought me yesterday. It can make the 
And I bit him again. And then he brought person that has it perfectly happy. The man 
me to this city, which 1 am told is called that I bit so—the first one, I mean — went 
the Modern Babylon— though it’s not a into a shop to ask how much something cost, 
bit like the old Babylon — and he .sold me I think he said it was a concertina, and while 
to the man you bought me of ; and then he was telling the man in the shop how mu(‘h 
1 bit them both. Now, what’s your too much he wanted for it, T .saw the charm 
news ? ” in a sort of tray — with a lot of other things. 

“ There’s not quite so much biting in our If you can only buy that^ you will be able to 

story,” said Cyril, regretfully ; “ in fact, there have everything you want.” 



THE AMUIHT. 





but there i. ONLY HALF OF IT HERE! 


The children felt that with a new charm, 
and the psammead, life would be mucb easier 
to bear. So when Cyril said : “ I don’t 
mind if we do buy it,’’ the others instantly 
assented. 

“ Will you come with us ? ” asked Anthea. 

“ Of course,” said the psammead ; “ how 
else w'ould you find the shop ? ” 

So the psammead was jmt into a flat bag 
that had come from Farringdon Market with 
two pounds of filleted plaice in it. Now it 
had 2 j[)out three pounds and a c|uartcr of 
solid psammead in it, and the children took 
it in turns to carry it. 

The psammead told them what turnings 
to take, and at last they came to the shop. 
This is what they bought : — 

And it was made of a red, 
smooth, softly shiny stone. 

So home they went. 

They set the psammead on 
the green table cloth. 

Now^ then I ” said Cyril. 

But the psammead had to 
have a plate of sand fetched 
for it, for it was quite faint. 

When it had refreshed itself a little it 
said : “ ^ 

“ Now, then ! I^et me see the charm.” 


And Anthea laid it on the green table-cover. 
The sand-fairy shot out its long eyes to look 
at it ; then it turned them reproaclifully on 
Anthea and said : - 

“ Hut there’s only half of it here I ” 

'Jliis was indeed a blow. 

“ It was all there w'as,” said Anthea, and 
tlie others agreed that this was so. 

“ \\T*11,” said the })sammead, “ must 
make the best of it. I’ll tell you about this 
red thing. It’s the half of an amulet that 
can do all sorts of things.” 

“Yes, but,” Anthea ventured, ‘Hhat’s what 
the whole charm can do. 'There’s nothing 
that the half we’ve got can win cjff its own 
bat, is there ? ” She appealed to the psam 
mead. It nodded. 

“Yes,” it said ; “the half has the |K)vver to 
take you anywhere you like to look for the 
other half. I'he first thing is to get it to 
talk.” 

“ Can it?” said Jane. 

“Of course,” said the psammead; “you 
say the name that’s on it and tlien it gets 
power to >vork its magic.” 

There was a silence. 'The red c. hai m was 
pa.ssed from hand to hand. 

“There’s no name on it,” said ( vril at 
last. 
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** Nonsense ! said the nsammead. 
‘^What^s that?'^ 

“ Oh, tAa^ I ** said Cyril. “ It's not read- 
ing. It looks like birds and fishes and 
snakes and things ! ” 

This was what was on the charm * 

^'IVe no patience with you,” said the 
psammead ; ‘‘ if you can’t read you must find 
someone who can. Is there no wise man in 
your Babylon who can pronounce the names 
of the great ones ? ” 

There’s the f)()or learned gentleman 
upstairs,” said Anthea ; we might try him. 
He has a lot of stone images in his room. 
Old nurse says he doesn’t eat enough to keep 
a canary alive. He spends it all on stones 
and things.” 


stones and book.s, and there were glass cases 
fixed against the waU :behind[, with little 
strange things in ’ The were 

something dike the see in jewellens’ 

shops. - 

The children knoekeiti at -the' ^ and 
peeped in.' , /'r' , , 

'The “poor learned gehtlemah^ was sitting 
at a table^ by the window, looking at some- 
thing very small which he held. m a pair., of 
fine pincers. He had a round spy-gla.ss sort 
of thing in one eye, which reminded the 
c hildren of watchrriakers and also of the long 
snail’s eyes of the psammead, . 

'The: gentleman was very lOng and thin, 
and his long, thin boots stuck out under the 
other .side of his table. He did not hear the 
door o})en, and the children stood hesitatingl 
At last Robert gave tlic door a push and 
they all started back, for in the middle of the 
wall that the door had hidden was a mummy- 
case — very, very, ver)^ big - painted in red 



So the four children w'ent up to knock at 
the door of the “poor learned gentleman.” 

’The learned gentleman’s room had a long 
Ujble that ran down one side of the room. 
The table had images on it and queer-shaped 


’and yellow and green a.nd black, and the face 
of it seemed to look at them very angrily. 

. You know what a mummy-case is like, of 
course ? If you don’t you’d better go to the 
British Museum at once, and find out. Any- 



THE AMULET 


way, it is not at all the sort of thing that you bought it in a shop, Jacob Absolarn the 

expect to meet in a top floor front m name is— not far from Charing Ooss,*' 

Bloomsbury, looking as though it would like ** We gave seven and - sixpence tor it,” 
to know what business had there. added jane. 

So everyone said ‘‘ Oh I '' rather loud and “ It is not for sale, I suppose ? You do not 
their boots clattered as they stumbled back. wish to part with it ; I ought to tell you that 
When the gentleman heard them he took it is very valuable.” 
the glass out of his eye and said : “ Yes,” said Cyril, “ we know that ; so of 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” in a very soft, quiet, course wc want to keep it.” 

pleasant voice — the voice of a gentleman who “Keep it carefully, then,” said the gtntle- 
has been to Oxford. man, earnestly, “and if ever you should wish 

“ It’s us that beg yours,” said Cyril, to part with it may I ask you to give nu; the 

politely. “We are so soiry4o disturb you.” opportunity of buying U ? ” 

“Come in,” said the gentleman, rising, “All right,” said Cyril. “ But we don’t want 
“ with the most distinguished courtesy,” to sell it ; we want to make it do things." 

Anthea told herself. “1 am delighted to “I sut^pose you can play at that as w'oll m 

see you. Won’t you sit down ? No, not at anything else,” said the gentleman, “ but 

there. Allow me to move that papyrus ” Tm afraid the days of magic are over.” 

The children sat down. “ Fhey aren’t rea!I)\‘^ said Anthea, eai 

“We know you are very learned,” said ne.stly ; “ you’d see they aren’t if 1 could tell 

Cyril, “and wc have got a charm, and we you about our last summer holidays ami 

want you to read the name on it l)ccause it about last wunter. Only I mustn’t ; thank 

isn’t in Latin, or Greece, or Hebrew, or any of you very much. And you can read the 
the languag es ^ e know\” name ? ” 

“A thorflfl^i knowledge of even these “ Yes, 1 can read it.” 
languages is a very fair 
foundation on which to build 
an educittion,” said the 
gentleman, politely. “ You 
have found something that 
you think to be an antiejuity 
and you’ve brought it to 
show me. That was very 
kind. I should like to in- 
spect it” 

“Here is our charm,” said 
Anthea, and held it out. 

VV^ith politeness, but with- 
out interest, the gentleman 
took it. But after the first 
glance all his body suddenly 
stiffened, as a pointer’s does 
when lie sees a partridge. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, in 
quite a changed voice, and 
carried the charm to the 
window. He looked at it — 
he turned it over. He fixed 
his Sf)y-glass in his eye and 
looked again. No one said 
anything. Only Robert made 
a shuffling noise with his 
feet, till Anthea jnudged him 
to shut up. 

At last the learned gentle- 
man drew a long breath. 

“ Where did you find 
this ? ” he asked. 

“ We didn’t find it ; we 
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Will you tell it us ? ” 

“The name,” said the gentleman, “is 
Ur-hekan-setcheh.” ; 

“Ur - hekan - setcheh,” repeated Cyril 
“1 hanks, awfully. I do hope we haven't 
taken up too much of your 

“ Not at all,” said the gentleman \ “ and do 
let me entreat you to be very, very careful of 
that most valuable specimen.” 

They said “ 'Fhank you ” in all the dif 
ferent polite ways they could think of, and 
filed out of the door and down the stairs. 

“ And now,” said Robert, triumphantly, “we 
shaft be able to make the half charm work. 
Oh, crikey, what larks ! ” 

A psammead and half a charm — wliat 
more could any children desire? -to bring 
magic happenings into their lives. 

They wished the Phoenix had been there. 
It was always so polite. It never snubbed 
them as the psammead did. But, still — 
Jane clapped her hands joyously. 

“ Oh, now,” she said, “ things really are 
going to begin to happen,” 

When the children had obtained llic word 
of power from the “ poor learned gentleman ' 
they went down and woke up the psammead, 
and it taught them exactly how to use the 
word of power and to make the charm speak. 
I am not going to tell you liow this is done, 
because you might try to do it. And for 


you any such trying would be almost sure to 
end in disappointment Because, in the first 
place, it is a thousand million to one against 
your ever getting hold of the right sort of 
charm ; and if you did, there would be 
hardly any chance at all of your finding a 
learned gentleman clever enough and kind 
enough to read the word for you. 

The children and the psammead crouched 
in a circle on the floor --in the girls’ bednxi^n. 

The sun shone splendidly outside and the 
room was very light. Through the open 
window c ame the hum and rattle of London, 
and in the street below they could hear the 
voice of the milkman. 

When all was ready the p.sammead signed 
to Anihea to say the word. And she said it. 

Instantly the whole light of all the world 
seemed to go out. The room was dark. 
'J'he world outside was dark— darker than 
the darkest night that ever was —and all the 
sounds went out too, so that there was a 
siiencx* deeper than any silence you have 
ever dreamed of imagining^ It was like 
being suddenly deaf and blind, only darker 
and cjLiieter even than that. 

But before the children had got over the 
sudden shock of it enough to be frightened, 
a faint, beautiful light began to show in the 
middle of the c:ircle, and at the same moment 
a taint, beautiful voice began to speak. 



{To he continued,) 


NE of the strangest phases of 
the eyesight is its inability to 
recognise, without the exercise 
of considerable effort, the 
forms^ of ordinary objects 
viewed from unfamiliar stand- 
points. fact really becomes quite 

startling when emphasized in an effective 
manner, as I hope may be the case with the 
present series of illustrations, I invite the 
reader to test his powers of observation in 
connection with the present array of sketches 
before reading the accompanying descrip- 
tions ; and for the purfiose of preventing him 
from being accidentally assisted to piK^mature 
solutions, 1 refrain from the usual piocxss of 
placing titles under the illustrations, so that 
he may exercise his ingenuity in guessing what 
the unfamiliar looking objects really are. 

As will be apparent liefore I close my 
remark.s, 1 have selected very common 
objects wherewith to test the reader. It 
may be mentioned that, yirevious to sub- 
mitting this arti('le to the Editor, 1 rcctuested 
many of my friends to endeavour to identify 
the products, with varying degrees of success. 
Some whic'h appeared to be tolerably easy to 
a few proved quite unfathomable to others, 
and I have no doubt similar experiences will 
arise among the wide circle of Strand readers. 
The human eye becomes so accustomed to 
certain aspects of the 
details composing 
one's surroundings 
that it is puzzled 
sometimes to a great 
extent by different 
presentations of 
them. This it will 
be my pleasure 
to endeavour to 
prove. 

Vol. acxix.— 76# 


It will be noticed that a kind of illusion 
cnvelo|)s some of the objects; but th.it 
immediately a jktsoii is made aware <»! its 
character it becomes (juite clear to the eve, 
which then experietux's difficulty in reviving 
the former mistaken impression. My pku ini; 
the magazine flat upon a table most of the 
illustrations may be more naturally reganleil 
If my wishes in the direction of deception 
arc realized, readers will declare upon imww 
diate inspection that the natural-history item 
in No. I is a peculiar kind of fish. Eirsi 
impressions arc frequently erroneous* so 
perhaps it will prove a surprise if I state thid 
by viewing the illustration inverted, and 
also in other irri*gular ways, the disi^losiin' 
will follow that it is really a dead canarv, 
whose turned bac k claws and wing-tips 
represent the fins. It may be objecTed that 
this specimen hardly concerns the lairposc; c«f 
my article ; but 1 consider it novel emougb to 
deserve excuse for its presenc e. 'I'he lac I 
that the head is slightly turned in order to 
convey the aspect of tiiat belonging to a lish 
may seem to come under neither a tip nor a 
top view ; yet it must be remembered that a 
dead bird laid upon a tafetle, bac k upwaids, 
would have its head twisted in the mannei 
shown, and therefrire the sketch would reall\ 
amount to a top view. 

The top views of cylindrical objects, 
wh i ch presen i 
circular plans, might 
be suppost'd to be 
fairly easy of n* 
cognition ; yet, 
while I think it i.s 
quite possiltle that 
the lower item m 
No. 2 will be div 
tected as a wati^r- 
can, I expt i t mote 
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NO. 2. 


difficulty will confront 
observers concerning 
the upper object, 
which portrays an 
ordinary paraffin - oil 
can. It is almost cer- 
tain that many people 
will be misled into the 
bi‘lief that it repre- 
sents a candlestick 
with an extinguisher 
hooked over its upper 
extremity ; but this is 
not the case. 

As every household 
does not j)ossess the 
article illustrated in 
No. 3, it may be an 
unfair proceeding for 
me to introduce it 


nuts and a wheel, but are the top views of a 
round and a six-sided pencil respectively, 
while on the right is a view of the point, or 



tif), of another in a sharpened condition ; of 
('ourse, cut very neatly, though not to a 
greater symmetry than is followed by careful 
draughtsmen and artists. 

In No. 6 w'e h.ave. a top view of a lighted 
lamp furnished with a shade tilted to an 
angle. 


here ; yet it may sorvt^ as a test for the obser- 
vatory jiowers of those people who do use the 
contrivance, which is a typical 
pair of steps such as are used 
for window-('leaning and other 
purjioses in both shojis and 
dwelling filaces. The appear- 
ance of such an object naturally 
varies at'c'ording to the height 
of one’s eyes aliove it and its 
own dimensions; but whilst the 
top portion is really smaller 
than the bottom it can be made 
to appear of e(]ual width, and, 
of course, the \vhole article’ can 
be contracted or extended to 
give slightly diffenmt ])hases. 

No. 4 was readily identified nc 

by two out of every three 
friends to whom 1 submitted it, and I suj)- 
pose this average ^vill be about the same 
among my readers. It is because 1 think 
that some of them may e\})erien('e a diffi- 
culty with it that I overcame a temptation to 
omit it. It illustrates a view of the tips of 
the fingers of a person's hand, with the 
thumb reclining against them at a faither 
distance. 

* No. 5 does not portray, as might be sup- 
posed at a preliminary glance, a pair of s(Tew- 



J have an impression, though I may be mis- 
taken, that immediately Uf)on apyilying himself 
to dis('erning the true formation 
of the object pieffiv^ii in No. 7 
the reader will seek to revive 
his memory of all the flowers 
wall) which he is acquainted, 
and suc h an attempt will really 
be very excusable. Here wai 
havi% apparently, eight radiat- 
ing petals surrounding a ('en- 
tral core (the e(|uival(mt of a 
stigma), and a .S(*t of stamens 
and anthers. Is it some rare 
product of the ('onservatory or 
ganlen, or a wild blossom 
w’hi('h has hitherto esc'aped 
his close attention ? My dear 
sir, or madam, it is neither. 




4. 


N(j. 6. 

It is an article which has caused, perhaps, 
far more anxiety to its owner than any 
other po.ssessi()n. It is nothing more or 
less than a rustic'-knobbed umbrella, slightly 
opened, and remaining rigidly upright, wath 
its point stuck conveniently within a crevice 






TIP AND TOP V/EIVS. 


5 ‘>5 


■ -exactly, in fact, as it 
would appear in a hall- 
stand. 

Although to a great de- 
gree No. 8 is “arranged,^’ 
it, nevertheless, is a legiti- 
nuite top view of certain 
articles, being a corner of 
a table covered with a 
cl4>th, and a three-legged 
stool upon w'hich an open 
book (devoid of external 
lettering) has been placed 
with its pair of covers 
uppermost. 

I'he oval trifle in No. 



NO. 7. 


Although the t'ouple of 
objects sketched in No. 10 
bear a close similarity so 
far as general ctHitoui is 
concerned, they arc, in 
fact, extremely ditferent in 
reality, the first being a 
watch with its ting rlc 
vaied, and the sci.'ond a 
flat corked spirit flask, the 
width of wliich <'oiiu'idts 
with the diiimetcr of its 
companion. 

'file item with which I 
propose to ( losi- my nott ^ 
will, 1 fear, be a \e»v 


9, which may strike the 
reader as being aclu- 
ally some form of egg, 
is a boy’s head viewed 
from above. Merely the 
extreme lip of the no.se 
and the tops of the ears 
are visible ^Vflm this 
direction, the resulting 
portrait prod lU'ing 
(juite a ('omical effect. 
It seems to me that the 



trying samph', although 
1 have deliheialrlv 
given its kev tdse 
wluMi* in this ailn Ir, 
th(‘ h<‘ading ol wlmh 
ccailains a sketeh u( a 
top (Unbraced by th<' 
in»n Irom a hoot lus'l, 
as a fan(‘iful allusion («♦ 
its purp<irt. 

11 is simply a 
top view of lliosc two 



NO. 9. 


photographs of all the heads of a family 
made in this peculiar manner might arouse 
much merriment and inystifieation. At least 
the results vroulcl certainly prove 
interesting and informing, siiK'c 
no vane is privileged to in.spect 
the lop of his or her owui head, 
even in a mirror. Sg^eculative 
and pushful photographers 
should adopt the hint as an 
experiment. 


strangely diversifual, yet significant, objeds, 
in the sketc'h at the head of this aitieh^ 

It is possible to <‘ontinue tins pastime 
indefinitely, and the family 
draughtsman (where does he 
not exist?) might employ 
himself in an luitertaining 
manner by supplying a con 
tinutince of the f)u//. It'S 
(jn lines similar to tho^5e laid 
down. 


NO. II. 





Curiosities. 

Copyright, by George Newnes, T/imited. 

shall glad to roceivo Contributions to this section, and to P<s,yfor such as are accef>ied.^ 


thought it might be ssivcd Ity provid- 
ing it with an artificial leg. This 
he did, and the lamb is now able to 
run about and follow its mother. 
The artificial leg was made by IMr. 
Qiiartly, of Minehead, and answers 
its purpose quite satisfactorily.” — Mr, 
Kobert Williams, 59, Bampton Street, 
Mineheflid, Somerset. 

MONUMKNT TO A CARD 
CiAME. 

‘ Skat ^ is as popular a game in 
(ierinany as ‘bridge^ in England, 
and, unlike the latter, is of ancient 
origin, having been invented liy the 
Wends - a jieople ot Slavonic origin, 
neai Saxe-Allcnburg. Herr Stcnde- 
inann, a rich inhabitant of this 
town, rccen *y bequeathed money to 
coniinemor.nte the fact ; and he 


THE LATEST AUTOMOBIJ.K. 

“ As will he seen from the photograph, 
this remarkable automobile, the invention 
of Mr, Hillers, of Merced, California, is a 
radical departure from the generally accepted 
models, and, while it may not develop as 
much speed as that driven l)y Mr. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, it is not considered so dangeious 
for pedestrians along Hie route it li.uels. 
Tlie piopelling force is of that kiml com- 
monly known as Armstrongs, and is ap- 
plied directly to tlie diiving-whecl by means 
of a crank on each side. Willi a fnvouial»!e 
wind and good roads Mi. Ilillcis <liove tins 
niacliine fioni his rancli at S.mdy Mush to 
Merced in three da_\s, the distance being 
twelve miles. He slates that he was not 
striving so inneh after speed as to invent a 
motor on which a pcrsiui could ride w’ith 
safety and comfort. The local physicians 
are of the opinion that noUiing has been 
invented of recent years that will compan* 
with this machine as an incentive to free 
perspiration. It is not Mr. Hillers’s in- 
tention to apply for a patent, and anyone 
desiring to duplicate it can see the original 
at any time by calling at his ranch in Sandy 
Mush district.” — Miss Flora Haines, 
Loughead, Alma, Santa Clara Co., Cali- 
fornia. ^ 




A LAMB WITH A 
WOODEN LEG. 

Mr. T. Lovelace, of 
Bratton Court, has had an 
unusual birth amongst his 
ewes this season. One ewe 
has given birth to a lamb 
fmm which one hind leg is 
missing. Instead of 
adopting the usual course 
of destroying it, he showed 
it to a friend of liis, who 



accompanying picture 
show’s the memorial foun- 
tain erected from the de- 
signs of Professor Pfeifer, 
of Munich. The bronze 
cast at the top depicts the 
four knaves (the highest 
trumps) contending for 
the mastery,” — Mr. 
Millington, 4, Berstrasse 
II., Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany. 
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wij^t Hi» collar is papci, a 
l;>iscuil decorAU^s liiui wiui tint disttiv 
gui^hed Otrkn’ of 8l . Goiuinautl , 1 lie 
sebond is the dcvc,r represtnuaiiot^ of 
a bird with its nest. It rni hum 
a loaf of bread, the legs, ne< U, and 
beak being made by tooth (lieloi, A 
gingerbread nut ami a l^iaeK pin 
make a very good heaJid/k. ]\lis,vi (, p;, 
Whitby, liotel Wilteher, Jjlouh'Vaid 
Walcrluo, Brussels. 


AN IN I’KKKv^'J INt; NKail 
niOTOtiKAPH. 

“ r look llu‘ JUTompanying phu(n 
graph lit lUoudsiairs one daik t viu 
ing last August, giving it evin ilv «.iu’ 
hour's evposmc. I vva.-. < onsidnal'h 
myslifii'd when 1 developed nud 


GIGANTIC MOLLUSC. 

“ I send you a photograph, taken ])y Mr. 
Stephens, of a perfect specimen <»f one side of a 
mollusc commonly known as the (iigantie or 
(Chinese clam. Its scientific name is ljtp/>o/>u<i 
maiKuhiiHSy and it is found along the cna.sls of 
('hina and the I*hilij)pine Islands. Tlu- half slu“ll 
shown here came fu ^thc Island of lai/.on. It 
w’cighs a hundred and seventy pounds and me.isurcs 
thice and iPKIf^talf fed in length. When alive 
this spet'imen inusl have vveiglietl neatly four 
hmulred pounds. Woe unto (he animal vvl.o evei 
got his feet taitrapped in these mighty jaws; the 
strength of a gorilla would lie everted in vain against 
them. The shell is the propeily of Mr. Nathan Watts.” 
— Mr. Geo. H. Ilazzard, San l>iego, Calilornu. 

AN AMlkSING PASTIMK. 

*‘The photographs herew'ith .show, thc^ first, an 
amusing head made from a large red ajtplc. Into 
his deejdy scooped eye-sockds cloves are placed lor 
eyes, flat wooden malelies fill his great muuth with iiglv 
teeth, two figs form his ears, and a litlh' < otlon- wool 
supplies him with a lierce moustache, eyebrows, and 





printed it as t» 
the cause ol tla* 
curious whiit 
.streak.s, whidi 
appear to |m 
HU sp ended in 
mid-air, until I 
decided thev 
could he notlnnn 
else than ih' 
trail ol the Inil 
liant eleoui. 
htrad - lights ut 
the Uamcai'- 
which f’re<pienil\ 
passed while th- 
ph«;togiaph w.r. 
beittg taken, 
and itnpressid 
ihemselvi-H wjH*n 
the j»Uilc vviti^ 
the singuUu 
ie.^itdi sln>w'n/‘ 

n. Ur 
vis, <dj, \'ic 
I or in Kuad, 
Alexandra Tart, 
l.ondun, N. 
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excrcisinp; their inj^enuity in discovering >vhi(:h 
name is contained in tlie lines of the design 
reproduced here. 

TUG-OF.WAR TRAINER. 

“The following photograph is that of a structure 
which an ingenious warder has devised for the use 
of the Reterhead waidcrs’ tug-of-war team. The 



HOW MANY LEGS HAS THIS HORsKv 
“The liorse shown in my snap-shot is le.div i|uile 
.111 oidinary animal possessing four veiy sound legs, 
furiously enough, howevei, his position was such 
that when photogiaphed liis ‘poitrait’ came out 
as that o( a two legged sli'ed.”-- Miss h'lorence 
Kilchie, 72, (Jueenshoiough IVirace, W. 



A lUSC-UlT 

In the latter pait oi 190.4 Messis. iNek, h'rcan, 
and do., Limited, ofleicd a seiii's of cash piri/es lor 
the hesl sugg<‘s(ions of 
forms of adveitisement 
foi foul of tlu'ii most 
))opulnr hiscuits. A 
laige luimlier of com- 
pel i 1 or. s f rom al 1 
q nailers entered the 
lists, and much ingenu- 
ily was displayed in 
the character and vaiielv 
of the designs suhmitted. 

Mr. K. 'rissinglon, of 
(Vouch Hill, London, 
whose design fora hand- 
hill is here reproduced, 
conceived the original 
idea of using the biscuits 
themselves as niati'rial 
for forming the letters 
and words of the pro- 
I >< >sed a d v e r I i s e ni e n t . 

'I'his necessitated the 
preparation of a monsl(‘r 
design, which was re- 
duced in stages by 
photography until a suit- 
aide size w'as obtained. 

In addition to this Mr. 

I'issinglon compo'^ed 
four pu/zles in which 
the nanus of the four 
bisi'uiis are hidden, 
and re.aders t>f TitK 
.Si RAM) Maiiazine can 
amuse themselves by 


frame is made of wa>od, and hy the sanction oi the 
governor was ereilcd by convict lal>our. Made fast 
to the cable is a wire n^pe, wliicli is Jed llirough 
(be pulle}s on the cross- 
bars and attached to 
a box undeinealli. At 
the end of the lope the 
team lake up their posi- 
tii>n and endeavour to 
raise the box, wliich is 
weighted with stones, 
iiic weight pul into 
the box (icqiemis on the 
number of men turned 
out for yiracticc. In 
gauging tiieir strciigl}) 
and endurance' tlie 
wardei-. declare the in- 
vention to be a great 
.success, because when 
the least strain leaves 
the rope down goes 
the box, ('arrying the 
team with it, and only 
hy exciting all their 
pt)wer are they able to 
regain their former jxisi- 
lion. When put to 
the test in a tug - of - 
war competition the 
warders generally prove 
the victor.s, which 
proves the value of the 
apparatus as a ‘ trainer ’ 
for the (‘ontest.’^ — Mr. 
William S. Soulter, 32, 
(,)ueen Street, Teteiheacl, 
N.B. 
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(T. CiiRiniSiTy Worth PbiiSI; BV iiiVi j 

5| TMIJi; PACJi \S. ,fl ETIDWCECl FAGSlfWIl.E OF k 
5? il^OSlISTER DESlCPJ COMPOSEO li.RfTIR.aY \h 
01 - FaLiR KiPfDs or-—— 

P EEK. Fffg flM & CoMfc * 

MOST POPULAR BISCUITS, ¥iz„ 
VANESSA. PAT“A“CAKE. 

WIKE. & FAfiiy CAKES, is 


r |r YOU'D ENJOY RCPRESNIHC SLEEP, 

I SELECT WITH CARE THE rOOO YOU EAT,. 
i PULl OFTEN TAKE- NOT SIMPLY PEEP 

j AT-ACAKEQF i«K,nw...»gf 


R.B. TO FOPM THIS OESICII 12000 CHAPACTEPS ,| 
cl HAVE VEEM EINPLOYEO. PEPPCSEMTIHI; 94000 Ij 
C| BISCUITS, WHICH WOULD WEICH 14 CWT, FORM A 
IIRIE 3 MILES LONC, OR A SQUARE OF 300 TAROS. Ij 


ci/ji/os/r/£s. 



i'Hi 



FIVK JIl/xNDKKJ) DOZKN CKlCkhT 
IJALLS. 

“My ])]i<>to«;iaph sliows a slack of 
ov('i five liuiidicd dozen cricket kalis 
tied up in half-dozen parcels. 'riiest: 
balls art' the season’s slock of one 
firm alone. 7 Jie thread used in stitch- 

ini^ these would reach, if laid in a 

line, two handled and sixty - seven 
miles, while the number of " stitches 
totals one million nine hundred and 
eij^hty - one thousand, the length of 
worsted used in making the (juilts, 
or insides, one thousand six hun- 
dred miles, and eighty four ox hides 

w'eie rut up to make the outer covers.” 
--Mr. n. Ives, 48, Hadlow Road, 
Tonbridge. 


A r.ir.AN'i’U' 

“This photograph repiesents a t^igantu houj 
glass, which i.s hy fat the largest in the \voiM, aiul 
is to be found at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. I he onli 
nary hour-glass seldom contains more than a lew 
ounces of .sand, hut in the one in the pictine no less 
than ime huinlred pounds are used. 7'he frmm’woik 



WHAT TS IT? 

“ What appears in the ai'i'onfjianying photo, to he 
anything but what it leally is, liappens to be an 
ordinary dressing comb, winch bus been accidentally 
dropped into boiling water. It swelled up at first, 
and ufion cooling conlracti-d U) llu* form sliown. A 
few ends of broken teeth can be s<'en at wbal appears 
to be the heail of the freak." Mr. II. Cbailes, i8. 
Station Road, J )aven])()i t. 





1 
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. M 
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of the glass is fastened to a pi\«>t, and win n all the 
sand has run out of the top (ompaitment llu' glass i> 
reveised by levolving, aiul the pouess lepealed. 
Another interesting ki< I alumt the {dass is, when llu* 
frame levoivt's it causes a Ik‘11 ('onneclt'd with it *>' 
strike wliatever liom ot tiu' dav rec'oided 1)\ the 
Oldinary dock.” Mr. 1 >. Allen \\'ille>', Haltiimm , 
U..S.A. 

NOT A l,IO\ - rAMI'.K. 

“ I send you a slaillmg pholtigiaplu ll appears to 
represent a lion-iaiuei, but I dn not iliink yai <-ould 
fiml a lion lanter than the animal represented, the 
efleet being obtaincfl b\ means ul a laig<* i liromu- 
lilbograph used as a backgrounrl." Miv*s lleh n 
I'a-.skine I'raser, Tlock House, Aberdour, hile, N.lk 
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THK BITER BIT. 

“ 1 was suinnionod early one iiioriiiiig a few weeks 
ago to photograpli a strange occunenre at a Airm 
}>oiise on the (iutskirts of the town. It is one that 
will f)ossihly never occur again. The fox during the 
night gf)t the two fowls out of the hen coop, and on 
attempting to get the third, the rising hnr fell upon 
him and trapped him in the last act, and his neck 
was broken.”- - Mr. Nickle.ss, North Cave, East Yorks. 



‘'THK STRAND" IN CLOVER. 


“ Do you not think this is a unitpie way of writing 
* 'TttK Stkand’ ? The Ictler.s are compti.sed entirely 
of four and five-leaf clovers, found by myself on 
Wandsworth Common." — Mr. \V. S. Harrison, 4, 
Westover Road, Wand.sworth Common, S.W, ' ’ 


THE FIRST WALL* 
PAPEIL 

“ In the sleepy vil- 
lage of Saltfleet, in Lin- 
colnshire, stands the 
ancient mapor liou.se 
which claims the proud 
distinction of pos.se.ss- 
ing the first w'all -paper 
used in England. Two 
sides of the room in 
which this intciesli^jg 
relic exists arc entirely 
covered with oak panels, 
but the lower part of the 
other two sides is only 
wainscoted to the height 
of four feet from the 
floor, the old wall-paper 
being above. This has 
the appearance of blot- 
ting-paper, the ground 
being of a soft cream or 



THE DEATH-MASK 
S'J'AMP. 

“Here is a facsimile of one 
of the suppiessed Servian 
stamps. If the stamp is lield 
upside vlown, and a card laid 
with the edg'-* on the line AK, 
so as to cover the upper parts of 
the lu'uds, the face of the mur- 
dered King Alexander, with the 
.subie-wound over the left eye, 
will he distinctly visible." -Mr. 
P. Redmond, lCr/.selH?t Korul 
15, Budapest, Hungary. 



salmon hue, well covered with a 
bold chocoiate-rolouri'd de.sign. 
It is hung in oblong pieces, each 
piece being about twenty inche.s 
by eighteen. These are nailed 
on the walls with very small 
lacks, "i'he exact date of this 
(plaint, old-time paper is uncer- 
tain, but its antiquity attracts 
many visitors ani^ually from all 
parts of the Country. The 
jihotograph was taken by Mr. 
F. (\ Gillespie, Oxford.” Miss 
Emily Mason, 32, Bridge 
Street, Louth, Lincolnshire. 




“WE MET THEM AT THE SWORD’S POINT.” 
{See page 614.) 
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AND THE STORY OF THE MAN WHO WAS HIS FRIEND. 

By Max Pembkhton. 

BOOK II. 


CHAPPER XIII. 

VISIT FRANCE ACiAJN. 

MAN may hap upon a more 
troublesome affair than a hall 
in the leg, which keeps him 
beneath a shady tree when 
the weather falls hot, and 
sends him, at the end of it, 
ii])on a stout ship to witness the honours 
which a great c'ily pa^'s to the man he has 
learned to love^ and in some iiart to share 
them. * ‘ 

My going to PVanc'e, be sure, was a sore 
blow to little Honor Orimshaw ; but that 
could not be helped. .She had nursed me to 
hi'alth with a mother’s tendernt\ss; it brought 
shame to my ('hecks to watch tlie reuses upon 
her own whih* the broth simmert'd or the 
bandages were undone ; but wliat jwydtaK'c* 
would hav(^ spoken of marriage while the 
redcoats wctc* out from Rhode Island to 
Carolina, and eveiy passing horseman ('arried 
tale of ])lot and plan and all the stealthy 
news of war? Nay, and more, I knew not 
in my heart whether I had the right to spcTik 
to her of marriage or no. 'There are .some 
things we do better not to hide from our 
selves. 1 had not yet come to such years of 
dis<T<;t;on that a jiretty pair of eyes c ould not 
disconcert me, nor a well-turned ankle bid 
my heart beat ciuicker. And how, said I, if 
these things be so after marriage ? 

So thus it went in the little thatched 
cottage upon the SchuylkilTs banks, whithca* 
they had carried me after our affair at Barren 
Hill. Roses breathed their fragrance ui)on 
me from many a lovely bush ; the water ran 
sweet and cool at the garden’s edge ; I had 
umbrageous leaves above my head, and in 
my hand the letters vrhich (jeneral Lafayette 
had written me. And there, curled up on the 
grass at my feet, lay the prettiest, nattiest 
little girl in all America that day. She would 
have me for the asking — 1 doubted it not 
then ; I doubt it not now ; and yet I thank 
Heaven that I forebore to ask her. The 

Vol. xxix.— 70 , 


years to come taught me to know mysclt 
more truly ; to know he r as a man shouM 
know but one woman in all the world. 

“And is it good news offieneral l,.afayetl«‘ 
that keeps you like a bear with a .sort* lu'ad, 
Zaida?” she would ask me, while I rc'ad tlu^ 
letter and thought upon llu‘ news it spoke of 
Truly men are all for self and little for otluus 
when affairs of iirgc‘n<‘y come before* them. 

“ I'he Mar(|iiis and Lord ('arlisle art' 
(‘ailing each other nauu^s,” said I, waking up 
at her wolds ; “ om dear friend would give 
his lordshi[) six inc hes of French sU*(*l, and 
for that lu‘ hits no stomach. 'They've made 
a .sorry mt*ss of things at Rhode Island, and 
1 am bt'ginning to cloubl it we are any lu'ttc 
for many of these Trcnchmcai that I’aris i 
sending us. 'Their ('oimt cTIvstaing is n<» 
mat('h lor the great Lord Howe afloat, anil, 
but lor the' storm whit'h an lioncjst Ameiic'un 
wind had llic mind to stir uj), thenr would Ix' 
French frigates at the bottom of the S(*n this 
(lay. Lord C'arlisUx it seems, calk'd the 
Frenc’hmen perlidious dogs, and htiic’s om 
bc^y Man|uis wanting to slit his weasantl 
(leneral Washington does well to speak of 
sending him to T'ranee to heg montiy for om 
poor fellows. 'J'hey march in rags, Honor. 
They haven’t shoes to iheii feet and .sc arcc'lv 
bread for their mouths. I fet^l shame to sil 
here and do nothing for them and yet a 
man with one leg ! Lord, how I it lit* giateful 
we art* for the right use of our limlis whilci wt 
have them.” 

Her little llaxt*n ht;ad was bowtcl down 
while I made this news known to lier, and I 
could see tliat her c leaver brain thought upon 
it all with a woman’s shrewdness. 

“You mean to say that the English won 
the battle at Rhode Island, Zaida?” she 
asked me presently. 

I answered her that there had been no 
battle at Rhode Island, only a skirmish here* 
and a skirmi.sh there ; much marching and 
countermarching, and going to and tu) of 
the great ships, until the winds o( heave n 
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scattered them and left the issue where it 
was. She listened attentively, but could 
make little of it. 

“Will America never be free, Zaida 

“ Nay, Honor, there's no night that lasts 
for ever.^' 

“And the Marquis is going to France 
again ? '' 

“ So it would appear by this '' — holding up 
the paper in niy hand. 

“'Fhen you will be going with him, 
Zaida ? 

“ Such news would make a man of me. 
And yet ” — 1 added, quickly, as the pretty 
eyelids drooped — “and yet 1 would take a 
heavy heart with me.'’ 

“You dear, dishonest old Zaida; I know 
you would dance to go.” 

“Nay, Honor, a man that has but one 
1^‘g 

“And you would see Pauline Beauvallet 
again if you went to France, Zaida.” 

“ Ha ! that pretty bit of humbug who has a 
P'rcnch lover— aye, a dozen maybe, by this 
time. Have I no eyes to look round about 
me ? ” 

“ A man’s eyes soon tire when a woman is 
their target.” 

“Aye, there you are. And there’s one 
woman he does not need to k)ok at, for he 
carries her image in his heart, thaior, think 
you that if I lived a thousand years I would 
forget this cottage and the little girl who 
made it a heaven to me ? Let me cut off 
my right hand first.” 

She laughed mischievou.sly, tossing the 
curls from a forehead that would have 
sliamed a flower for whiteness. 

“An arm and a leg* -oh, my poor 
Zaida ! ” 

“ There would be a hornpipe ii{)on your 
brother's grave, Honor, if you were l}y.” 

“ Poor old Qad ! He is to ride here 
to-day, remember.” 

“ ril not doubt he’ll be sorrowful enough. 
My lameness lies heavily upon me that I 
cannot walk a little way to meet him. Hut, 
jierchance, 1 could lean upon your shoulder, 
Honor.” 

“ Oh, the great strapping man 1 I’ll not 
have his one arm upon me.” 

“ I'hen you shall have the pair of them,” 
.said I ; and upon my honour it nettled me to 
watch^ her playing cat and mouse with me, 
and to know all the while that her tendeme.ss 
toward me was a thing a man were a villain 
to pass by. 

“Did you lend Jessie Fctin the pair when 
you rode with her to Barren Hill ? ” 


“Who has been telling you that tale, 
now ? ” 

“ Why, who should tell it but Jessie her- 
self ? To be kissed and hugged by the great 
Zaida Kay, who sailed from France with 
M. de Lafayette; to have him ogling you 
with his beautiful eye?— ^ my dear,’ this, * my 
dear,’ that. ‘You’re the pride of America. 
I will .sing your praises in^ ballads — and 
I have some music in me, faith, and the 
great ladies of Paris, they are all at my feet. 
Peace, friend, 1 will salute thee in the 
manner of thy eiders ! ’ Oh, Zaida, how 
could she hold her tongue? Twere not 
human to do so.” 

“Jessie Fcnn is a little spitfire,” said I; 
“were 1 not lamed, it may be for life, I 
would go this instant and bring her to her 
knees. Faugh ! a conceited vixen that would 
have the men after her ” 

“ And will you tell me such a story ? Did 
you not kis.s her, Zaidi^? ” 

“ Upon my honour — if it were that our 
faces came near to touching-%-aad» the Lord 
he jirai.sed, there is your brother Gad, riding 
in at the gate.” 

“Coward,” says she, “you cannot even 
tell a story ” — and with that she ran away to 
moot Gad, and left me as angry in confusion 
as ever a man found himself. And yet, 
Heaven knows, had she dwelt there but a 
minute* longer, I would have asked her to be 
my wife -and that’s the whole truth of it. 

Old Gad was all smothered in dust when 
he ap[)eared among us ; and first he asked 
for a jug of ale before a single word of news 
fell from his lips, I'here he stood a full 
minute with the bottom of the beaker saying 
its prayers to the sky ; little Honor ready 
with another at his side, and Zaida Kay eager 
to jum[) down his throat for tidings. When 
he set the jug down, nothing but a great big 
“Ah!” proceeded from his throat, and at 
that I could have knocked him down with 
my crutch. 

“For a fine capacity in swallowing, you 
have no match in Pennsylvania, Gad,” said I. 
He admitted it without a murmur, 

“ I have something of the camel in me, 
true,” says he ; “ and yet a man may take 
his hat off to that same beast when he has 
ridden fifteen leagues to bear good news to 
his friend.” 

“ Good news for me, old Gad? ” 

“Such discretion may name it. Let no 
preamble be a stumbling-block. All is lost 
at Newport. The Frenchman bouts ship — 
up comes Howe — storm and tempest and 
cataracts of seas. We quarrel amongst our- 




“HK STOOD A FULL IVJINU'IE WITH THE tlOTTOM OF THE HfcAKKR SAYING Hh FHAVFU<i( TO tHK SKY.’ 


selves. Here is one erying that your fine 
Marquis sliould have done this ; another for 
him to do that. Says (leiioral Washington, 
‘We have no better soldier in America.’ I 
would make a commencement and say ” 

“A pest upon commencement ; where be 
continuation ? ” 

“ In seiiuence, waiting upon patience. 
Since things are so at Newj)orl ” 

“Newport — make an end of Newport, for 
my sake.” 

“ Says (jeneral Washington when he would 
speak of Sullivan, in so far as Green differs 
froni him ” 

“ May they rest in purgatory together. 
The news, man, what is it ? ” 

“ That ye are to go to France with 
General Lafayette, and that the frigate 
Alliatue^ now boarding at Boston, shall carry 
you there together.” 

“The Lord be praised,” cried I ; and so 
many were the emotions his tidings brought 
me that I stood up before them both and 
hugged Gad as though he had been a chifd. 

But little Honor danced for joy, seeing 
me stand upon my legs, 

“ Now shall^ I be well rid of him,” cries 
she ; “ the Hf^pocrite, the villain, who told 
me but an hour ago that he would never 
walk again.” 

I answered her not, In truth I suffered 


agonies of pain that night for my imprudem c. 
Tcirchance she knew that whic h I had loiiml 
no tongue to tell her. Women are slm wd. 
and men’s hearts are opim books wlieiein 
they may read at their ])leusure. I lannol 
say it was ; but ask me to name a hi'aseu 
upon (‘arth, and I will speak first of a link- 
cottage by a rivers bank and of flaxen (nils 
tlierein, and of that most sa('u;d tiling, (he 
richest treasure u man may gain pin*‘ 
wonian’.s love and the grace that hidt‘s u 
from the world. 

CHAITLR NIV. 

IIKI.I.S UPON TKK^I’ANKIKIN. 

I’hk frigate left the poit of Boston 

in the month of January after the aflait at 
Barren Hill. She was a fine stately shij» ot 
thirty-six twelve -pounders, and her com 
mander was Captain Landais, of St. Malo 
As all the world knows, the winter of thr 
year fell bitter cold, and wo had to cut a 
passage through the icc before!, vvi^ ('ould hoist 
a sail at all Then a tempest fell upon us, 
violent beyond all experience ; and for days 
together we rolled and sagged in tte irouj^h 
of the sea, venturing no more tlian the mam* 
sail upon our masts. 

I have no great liking for the .^ca ; and 
yet I found myself alxjard Ibis fine ship with 
no little pleasure. To be with my deal friend* 
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General Lafayette, to enjoy the solace of his 
company and witness the example of his life, 
were advantages that only l)ase ingratitude 
would have ignored. And yet, to be honest, 
he was sore ill and depressed for many days 
after leaving lloston ; and he had in his head 
that wild notion, whi('h no logi(' could destroy, 
that we should never make the (‘oast of 
l^'rance. In vain 1 s|)oke to him of his 
clear wife waiting for him at home and of 
llu! babe which had been born to him in his 
absencc-i. d’he lem])est })rc*vailcil above his 
courage he became in part a ('yni(' : and 
that was a mood for which 1 had little liking. 

“ 1 hav(‘ done well, c(!rtainly,” he would 
say, “at my time of lilc with a dear heart 
waiting for me in kniTKc with my name, 
rank, and fortune, to leavt' exerything and 
serve as a breakhist for the (‘odlish. You 
c'annot argue that away, Zaida, friend that you 
are. d'his is the end of us. W'e shall nevcT 
S(‘e the shore again.” 

I answered him with a bright xvord, while 
the winds alxjve roared as though a thousand 
sj)irits mcM^ked the sea and the sky, and 
the flood-gates of all initpiity were openc-d. 
Never has mortal man, 1 do believe, sailed 
thiough such a tempest or witnessed so 
terrible a manifestation of Nature, liut for 
the oftu'ers who navigated the ship, none but 
myself darc‘d venture on the poop, and I had 
the heart for it but rarely. It was as though 
(X't'an and sky had commingled and etcanal 
night descended upon us. d’he blast beat 
u[)()n our hull like a mighty hammer falling 
Irom the sky. d'he sails had been torn to 
ribbons. We rose up upon vast emiixMKvs 
of water, until we ap{)eared about to cleave 
the heavens wheau'e the lightning rained 
u})on iis ; we sank again into pits of foam 
and durknes.s, while the thunch'r of sounds 
(Tashed in our ears ; vision was lost to us ; 
we soemc'cl to he amid the wildest carnival 
of death and cwil spirits. And yet this 
fearful tempc.st was but a small ])art of our 
peril, as y(ju shall learn ])resc‘ntly. Our 
enemies were men rather than the ocean. 

Now, the violence of the storm abated 
vvinm we were beyond the banks of New- 
foundland, and fine, sunny days succeeded to 
It. All the Frenchmen alx)ard c ame on deck 
and aired themselves in their gay clothes ~a 
pretty sight, though there were no women 
to see it. hNcryone was in the proudest 
spirits, tliinking of his home and kindred, 
and, perhap'5, of the applause he would win 
in Paris. None talked with greater con- 
fidence than the Marquis de Laf.iyette, and, 
if I had the laugh of him for his changeci 


demeanour, I could rejoice no less at a 
happier confidence. 

“ Here’s a fine breakfast for the codfish,” 
said I ; “ here’s a meal for sharks. Why, sir, 
I must tell it to niadame, to be sure, and the 
babe siialLhear of it when she is old enough. 
'I’hc vic'tor of Barren Hill under the bed- 
clothes for a puff of wind ! And the poor 
devils of codfish going empty after all ! Tis 
a right down affront to good appetite.” 

“'I'he sea and I never will be friends,” said 
h(i, very frankly, in rejoinder ; “ no woman 
is weaker over the wifter. I would willingly 
die and end my troubles when the sickness 
('omes upon mc^ Had you thrown me over- 
board my last word would have been one of 
gratitude. .Such is the di.stress to which a 
disordered brain can reduce us — for 1 doubt 
not, Zaida, that it is the brain which plagues 
us, though we place our trouble elsewhere. 
’'I'is a kind of tipsiness which has this merit, 
that a man is better for ilf afterwards. Here 
am 1 this morning ready to dance for joy of 
the sun, and all aboard the ship^akss ready. 
I’ll be bound.” 

“All free men— there’s not much dancing 
will he done by the English prisoners, 
Manjuis.” 

His liK'e became grave at this, and 1 
pen'eived he was not a little concerned. 
Against my good advice and his own, Captain 
Landais Ifad taken si^venty English prisoners 
aboard at Boston, and these men were now 
confined between dec'ks ; a ])itiful sight 
enough, and one T could never behold with- 
out regret. We were to send the iinha|)py 
men to a French prison upon our arrival ; 
and the miseries of the voyage were to them 
but harbingers of greater misfortunes. "J'he 
kindly heart of such a man as M. de Lafayette 
could not but be touched by any reference 
to this shadow which attended his bwn 
happiness. 

“ T had forgotten the English prisoners,” 
said he, very sadly ; “ the storm must have 
dealt hardly with tho.se pfxir fellows. Is it 
true that you have been much among them?” 

“ Not a day has passed that I have not 
visited them- -when the ship and the sea let 
me.’^ 

“ And do you find them very bitter 
toward us ? ” 

“ They ask chiefly for ale and rum. To 
judge by their songs, they are men going to 
the nether regions. But that’s the English 
view of your country always. They believe 
you will send them to the galleys. I’ve told 
them ‘ no ’ and done what I could. There’s 
one great lion of a man that would be worth a 
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S(}uadr()n of dragoons anywhere ashore. 
Britain is fortunate in lier sailors, sir. 1 
ccnmt it a privilege to do what little is within 
niy [)owers for such men as these. 

“ And •that is a resolution worthy of you. 1 
shall make it my hu.siness in J^iris to beg the 
King’s clemency for them. We must not 
forget, at the same lime, that their very 
cemrage makes them dangerous.” 

•“I'hey would slit our throats and think no 
more of it than 
skinning an cel, 

Manjuis. Miu'h 
as 1 love them, 

1 would sooner 
see them in 
irons than in 
silken hose any 
day. Your 
kVench friends 
are overmuch 
given to ronfn 
denc'c, and the 
captain hasn nef 
more s(-*nse than 
a walrus, whicli 
he* greatly le 
scanbles, be it 
known.” 

“You have 
ex|)ressed your 
sense of thti 
danger to him ?” 

“I have told 
him tliat lu' isn’t 
fit to ccanb a 
nigger’s hair.’ 

Me smiled at 
this and l)ade 
me continue, 
vigilant. 

“ !• s h a 1 1 
suffer ncj un- 
easiness while 
you have the 
matter in hand,” 
said he, in his kindly way, “and yet ] am 
convinced that our c*arly ap])rehensions were 
just, and that we did wrong to take thc.*se 
men aboard. Keep an eye upon them, Zaida. 
t)o not forget that we have called you 
‘ Master Tru deuce.’ ” 

I gave him my promise in all earnestness, 
and when our dinner had been eaten I went 
i)elow, according to my custom, to pay a visit 
to the Knglish prisoners. 'Fhey were ron- 
fmed ’tween decks in an airy place enough ; 
and, though it was over small for such a 
considerable number of them, I had no com- 


plaints upon that score. For the incisl part 
they lay in their hammocks - an udvantage 
to men wlio had irons upon their legs alul 
I found much cheerfulness among them, for 
they would , regard me as of Fnglish blood, 
and not, as one of them said, very fmc'ibly, 
“a — Frenchman.” A liner bcnly ol biavi* 
fellows you would irol have met anywhere*, 
and one of them, my lion- hearted rascal, 
whom they called “Hairy Jacob,” I loved sUi 

a brother. To 
him, indcH'd, I 
('iirricd dailv, 
tcc .soirU' of tlu 
oih(‘rs, a uh 'j* 
from our own 
cabin ; and il 
not that, llun 
tobacc'o 01 nine 
for whii h lattci 
these Fnglish 
cravcj with an 
intolerable long 
ing. On this 
o(*casion, I re 
member, m v 
lillle pr<*s<*nl 
was no lt‘ss than 
a leg of a fowl, 
to whiclr (‘ap 
tain Landais luul 
help(‘(l me bnt 
lew minutes 
before; and 
this with 
honest bnai! 
a n d g 0 o d 
p o t a I o s 
(these being 
si ill li'ft t(j us) 
1 smuggled to 
his hammoc k, 
and bade, him 
(Sit 11 s(> that 
n o n of t h c* 
olhtMs eould ser'. 

“But five bundled miles liom Idanet', 
Ja(ol), and good n<‘v\s ii])on that,’' said I. 
“ IKtc is the Manjuis de Fafa}ette to mter 
cede with the French King for you wht n we 
go ashore.” 

“Oh, to perdition with that,” says h(‘, tor in 
speech 1 found him as violent as his kind ; 
“we want nothing from no ra.seally kH*n('h 
King.” 

“Maybe,” said I, “ h'* will si'nd you to 
England, and there you will n<'(H] nothing. 
If that is so, it will be the Marcpiis's woik.” 

“ A fine brat of a boy, a man ( uting 
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nipper -truth all. I could lay him across 
my knee and make him sing. He's honest 
oak \ but 1 tell you what — Fd wring the 
necks of tliose F'rench fighting-cocks who 
make faces at us through the hatches for less 
than a noggin of rum. Look here, lad, I 
like the cut of your jib, and Hairy Jacob is 
more than what he seems. Some nights you 
he in your hammock and some nights you 
don’t. Vou keep abed, fair weather or foul. 
'Fhat's what's spoke between us. In bed, 
says I, and Hairy Jacob a-dreaming of you. 
Now, clear off while 1 get this game-cock 
inside ( f me- and, lad, a drop of spirits 
would go down wonderful well with it. 
R(*member that wlien you’re saying your 
prayers at nights. And be off afore they 
iind us together.” 

1 [laid little heed to this talk at the 
moment ; and, not wishing to cause remark, 
1 went among the others, giving a little 
tobacco here, bread there, and such luxuries 
as I had been able to snati’h from the cabin 
table. The men were sullen and rarely 


hands. Here they were, seventy of them in 
this dark hole, with their unkempt heads 
above the hammocks and their eyes shining 
like cats' eyes in the dim light, resembling 
so many wild beasts caged for man> delight, 
desperate men and British sailors withal; and 
Heaven help us, said 1, if they break loose. 
Thi.s, however, remained my secret thought, 
and, returning to the huge fellow’s bed, I put 
on the best air I could and promised him 
that the cabin-boy should bring him a tot of 
rum when next the watch was changed. 
Su('h an act, well •meant and kindly, saved 
the lives of all the Frenchmen aboard the 
frigate AlUafue. 

I say I promised him the rum, and he, 
rolling about in his hammock, threw a rough 
blanket from him as he lifted himself up to 
thank me. His bed had been slung imme- 
diately below a porthole. 1 perceived, as he 
shifted his body, a brace of pistols, and, more 
wonderful than tin's, a common tin pannikin 
uy)on the back of which someone had 
scrawled with a blunt instr^^m^t the rude 



thanked me, I could not but reflect as I 
gazed U{)on their fierce countenances, 
observed their strength, and remembered 
that they were Englishmen —I could not, I 
say, but reflect liow desperate a situation we 
should be in if chance gave them but an 
hour’s liberty and weapons came, to their 


shape of three ships' bells. This, God knows 
w^hy, unless it were in Hi.s mercy, flashed 
before ray eyes but for an instant and was as 
speedily covered up, both the pannikin and 
the pistols. But such a black look passed 
across the fellow's face, he ca.st upon me 
such a vindictive, searching glance, that I 
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believe, had I been less self-possessed or 
unaccustomed to situations in which mej^*s 
lives are at stake, he would have blown my 
brains out there and then. 

** What do you look at a man so for ? ** he 
asked “ Is Hairy Jacob to be shown at a 
fair for hi$ beauty ? 

‘‘ Well,” said I, there's one that will go 
some way to shake hands with a British 
sJ&ilor any day, and that man is by way of 
being Zaida Kay of Philadelphia.” 

The reply appeased him ; I believe I had 
won my way to such kiifdlier feelings as he 
possessed. 

“ None of your blarney,” said he, in a tone 
that was half sullen, lialf good-natured, “ and 
mind the nif)per comes along with the rum 
or, by thunder, I’ll cut his ears off.” 

I said that I would send it down when the 
watch was changed, not wishing to appear in 
any way dismayed ; and, taking advantage of 
the opportunity, I ^]uitted the cabin and 
returned to M. de Lafayette. In my own 
mind there* remained no doubt whatever that 
an attempt would be made upon our lives 
this night, and that nothing but a miracle 
could save our throats from the knives of 
these desperate men, 

CHALFLR XV 

WK PREPARE FOR THE Ml^TINFERS. 

General Lafavkitk walked u|)On the 
quarter-deck with tlu* dievalier de Pont- 
gibaud as 1 came uj) the latter a wild 
young Frenchman, who had esca[)ed from 
the prison of Pierre en ( 'ize to join the 
volunteers in Americ’a. I approached them 
with what carelessness the eircumstaiu'es 
would permit me, and joined for a few ])rief 
moments in their talk of Paris and what they 
would do when good fortune set them ashore 
again? Th(? sea about the ship showed 
hardly a ruftle upon the sunny waters ; there 
was no more than a breath of wind singing 
in the rigging above us. On all sides you 
heard laughter and merry voices. I'he 
uniforms of the officers would not have 
disgraced King Louis’s Court. And yet 
how great a moc kery it was ! The heavy 
secret I carried told me that not one of these 
men might be alive when the day dawmed 
to-morrow. * 

A full hour passed before an opportunity 
came to me. The most part of the French- 
men were dicing and drinking in the cabin 
by that time. I argued that, if any spy had 
watched me from the fo'c’s’le, my manner 
must have sufficiently deceived him by now. 
And so I spoke to General Lafayette. 

Vol, xxix.— 77t 


“ We have papers to write in the calun/*; 
said I, in such a tone of vpice that I arrt^isled 
his attention instantly. 

He looked at me sharply. 

“ Papers ? ” says he. 

“ And red ink will be spilled if we do mil 
take care of the lx)tt!e.” 

“ Shall we take a dish of tea togeth(‘r ? 
he asked me, loud enough for all to hear. 

1 shrugged my shoulders, jxiinting to the 
placid sea, and appeared to follow him 
reluctantly. But no sooner were we it\ lus 
cabin than I shut the door dose, nnd, 
standing with my bac’k to it, I U)ld him to 
twenty words what had hap|)ened. 

“ 'Phey have ])ist()ls in their beds, and th«*y 
draw three bells upon a pannikin. Do you 
make anything of that, Marquis, or is it my 
foolishness in imagining that otir lives are in 
peril this night ? " 

Well, all the world knows how brave a matt 
he was. He appt an^d to be quite 
by my intelligenc e. 

“At three bells. Would that Ixj in the 
morning watc h, do you think ?” 

I knew no more than he did. 

“ Reason would say so ; and yet, who will 
vouch for it? If it’s the dog-watch, they 
may Ih‘ upon us any minute you care to 
name. Look how well they've thought it out 
-writing on a pannikin and fuissing it round 
the beds so that none should hear them.” 

“ Wc have our arms,” says he. 

“Being fifteen against sevetily -- and .scv(mty 
man of-war’s nuai at that.” 

“ Fritaid Zaida, there are Frenchmen here 
who will not ret kcni up the numbers. Let us 
bring them togelhei without a moment's loss 
of time.” 

“ Marquis,” said I, is your first 

thought, l)ut the second will be bctt(‘r. Do 
you suppose these men could get arms in 
their hands if there were no traitors among 
the crew^? (^all your people together if you 
will. This I promise you, that if iliey come 
they must bring their .swords naki d to their 
hands.” 

He assented to that. 

“You have the prudence of an old tnuU, 
and yet are little more than a hoy,” saitl he. 
“I confess that I am speaking very wildly, 
Be plain with me, and tell me all tluit is in 
your mind.” 

I did so without preface. 

“ your friends know one by otu* that 
they are to keep their pistols am! 

their swords ready. Let none sle<'p (his 
night if he would wake again. 'Fhere is. 
more ia my head, but 1 fear t<^ itll it. Go 
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now. Shall I tell you what they carry with 
their rum in England, Johnny ? 'IVill 
surprise you, surely ! ” 

He looked at me, as well he might have 
done, very much perplti^ed. 

“ General Washington's taken to blue 
breeches, '' says he, meaning “ You are having 
the laugh of me," 

I passed it by, and, stooping a little to 
speak into his ear, I told him something that 
set his young eyes staring from his head. 

‘‘And, Johnny," said I, “if a boy's clever 
bands cannot lash a rope*across a door, just 
so high that a man in a hurry would fall 
headlong, why who, then, can do it all ? " 

He thought upon it an instant as serious 
as a judge. 

“I want no guinea for that," cried he, 
almost with a man's dignity ; “ your rope's 
there already. And, sir," he asked, almost 
pitifully, “ may I carry a pistol to my hand ? " 

“ One of my very o^n, Johnny, Remember, 
'tis you who will save the lives of honest men 
upon this shipp; you alone, boy, and all 
America shall hear of it. Now run away 
while 1 speak to the surgeon — and, Johnny, 
you may come to my cabin when the rum is 
served out, and you shall find a pistol there." 

He went off like a flash and left me alone 
at the foot of the ladder by which you reach 
the poop. It was now eight bells of the 
afternoon watch, and the men came tumbling 
up briskly enough for the first dog-watch to 
follow. I had promised the great villain, 
known as Hairy Jacob, that he should have 
his rum at four o'clock, and this promise must 
now be redeemed. But you may imagine my 
situation, still waiting there for Surgeon du 
Plessis’s news, and afraid to move a step until 
I had it. For all that 1 knew to the contrary, 
the English prisoners might Silready have 
chan^d their plan and prepared a new one. 
I walked the deck, half believing that a 
horrid cry from below would shatter my poor 
dreams upon the* instant, and bring these 
black-hearted^ ruffians headlong upon us. 
When the surgeon came at last, I could have 
hugged him for the joy of it. 

“ Well, will it.do?" 

“ Mr. Kay,” .says he, “ I’m very doubtful. 
Such as I have is but little, and may not 
serve our purpo.se. We must trust in God 
and our own good courage.” 

“Amen to that. Have you brought the 
stuff with you ?" 

“ In this flask," says he, pulling his cloak 
a little way aside. 

“ Then come with me," cried I, “ and the 
purser shall do the rest/' 


,We discend^d tbe-companion togetlw lih 
Would then have been about 
:I tmid b^ar oily captain talking Widly Jh " 
the cabin ; “and talk oh," said I, for twiHis ' 
may be your last words," 

CHAPTER XVt, 

THK l»lSTOt.-SHOT. 

Thkre is much gooddiumour iii a Oompam- 
tively small measure of rum, and t was in nO 
way surprised at the outbreak among fhe 
English prisoners which attended the fulfil 
ment of my promise to them. No sooner 
had the spirit been carried down than they 
burst out into riotous .songs and ribald to Ik, 
chiefly insulting to the French nation, iin 
King, its country, and its ships. There 
one silly song in partu'ular whit^li I have ■ 
never forgotten, though but a single verse of 
it remains in my memory. U appmriMi to 
concern a famous sailor by the name of Jerry 
Bones, and his exi)l()its in the last great war 
which England fought with France : — 

Flic hall was made of lead { 

Jerry Boues. 

Il .severed off his heatl ; 

ferry Bone.Sv 

But they .sluek il on with glue, 

vSays the cai|K*nler, ** UeUl do 

To fjghl the hrenrhniaif.s erew ; 

Jt rry Bones." 

And we’ll sink or swim l(* ('alais in the 
morning. 

I'his childish nonsense, 1 say, they sang with 
much vigour when the rum went down to , 
them, and long afterwards ; and so great was * 
the uproar, so loud and overbearing their 
talk, that 1 b<;gan to doubt the wisdom of 
our course and to think we had done belter 
to have let them go wanting altogether. 
But my cliief eom ern was to prevent the 
Marquis and the Frenthmen falling upon 
them tliere and then, for that would have 
undone us utterly. 

I pressed this point upon him again and 
again, and yet I believe that he was but half 
convinced, being, as all Freiu iunen are, 
much given to the rash assault, the wild 
charge ujxin the enemy, and tht* lightning 
flash of a clever sword. In the end, how 
ever, he con.sented to leave the a flair In rrty 
hands ; and the darkness having now fallen 
some time — for this the month of 

February — we went down to supper and met 
our comrades. Such a gathering about a 
table set for food there never w^ill la* again 
in all the world, I think. One by one, int(i 
the dim light cast by tlie craxy cabin lamp,- 
the soldiers came, and as each sat to the 
table he drew his naked sword from his cloak 
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and laid it with his pistols on the table 
before him. It still wanted a full hour to 
the time when we expected the first attack 
to be made. Nevertheless, I bear witness 
that no man ate an honest mouthful of food 
or could have eaten it for a King’s ransom. 
Drink we had in abundance — claret from 
France which the Count d’Estaing had sent 
us for the voyage, claret and strong waters 
enough ; and I saw to my shame that some of 
these young fellows were not unwilling to get 
their courage from the bottle, and in the 
bottle to drown their just ap[)rehensions. 

And who could blame them if they did ? 
In my own heart I knew that Imt one chance 
lay between us and the cruel death the 
prisoners had designed for us. The surgeon 
had told me that my faith was vain ; we were 
but fifteen dandy officers against seventy 
British sailors. AVhat success, tlicn, could 
we hope for against them ? Nay, 1 was as 
silent as the others, and with them I lifted 
my glass to the crazy toasts. Such suspense, 
such minutes of waiting were beyond all 
measure unendurable, and I had begun to 
believe that it could no longer be suj)ported 
when, all unexpectedly and terrible to hear, 
a pistol-shot rang out from the de<'k above 
and fifteen men leaped to their feet as one, 
to begin a night of terror for good or ill as 
our destiny would write it. 

Now, no sooner had the pistol been fired 
thiin the men round about me seized upon 
their arms, and crying out loudly that they 
had been betrayed they said that this and 
not three bells was the appointetl hour, I 
perceived in a moment that it would be of 
no avail to reason with them, and, catching 
ui) my own pistols, 1 ran out iii)on the deck, 
and there stumbled heavily over the body of 
a man that lay at the head of the companion. 
So dark was the night that I ('ould not 
recognise the man nor be sure whether he 
were dead or alive ; but almost in the same 
instant that I discovered him there ('anie up 
to me none other than the l)oy, Jolinny Bolt, 
and to my utter astonishment 1 perceived 
that he held my pistol still snu>king in his 
hand. 

I saw him fastening the doors, sir,” lie 
faltered ; “ he’s the nigger, Esau, and he’s 
been watching you since sundown, sir ; I did 
not mean to kill him.” 

Johnny,” said I, **that shall be the best 
thing you ever did, if you live for a hundred 
years. Had he bolted the door against us 
we were undone surely. Now keep away 
from what is to follow — good lad, go where 
the madmen cannot find you.” 


I said no more, for the others were all 
about me now, searching the decks with 
keen glances and ready to fire their pistols at 
any shadow. Save two or three of our own 
hands, who had rua aft upon hearing the 
shot, not a man stood near the poop. There 
were heads thrust out of the fo’c’s'le asking 
what the matter was ; but before any man 
could answer there came such a devilish 
sound from the decks below (where tlfe 
prisoners should have been confined) that 
a very child might have told you what had 
happened. • 

“ (Cutting each other’s throats, by all that’s 
wonderful,” cried I ; and then to M, de 
Lafayette — “I withdraw my words. General. 
Fall upon them when y(3u will, and luck go 
with us.” 

Many voices replied to me, saying that 
indeed it vvcls so, and never will I see such an 
instantaneoujf change in men’s demeanour or 
in the way they carried ^emselves. Instantly 
now these fine gentlemen of France were 
cock-a-hoop, some dancing •in their very 
glee, some thrusting others aside to be first 
in the fray, but all as mad for the prisoners 
as lads for a game. 'J'he first that got to the 
place was the Chevalier de Pontgibaud, I 
remember, but he had not taken more than 
one look below than he drew back shuddering 
and his face shot white all over like a sheet. 

“ (irAit heavens!” he exc'Iaiined, ^‘it’s a 
shambles, gentlemen. 1 would not go below 
for a thousand louis.” 

T pushed him aside and looked down to 
the ’tween decks, wherein, as ever, a f(‘w dim 
lanterns gave light enough for the sentries to 
walt'h their prisoners. The horrid shriek of 
voi('es surpassed all knowledge, I saw men 
clotht*d in rags, naked men, dead men, 
sleeping men and yet that which awed me 
more than these was the flashing of knives 
and cutlasses, hacking wretched creatures to 
death as they slept in their beds ; this and 
the figures of some already gone and lying 
prone where the waking trampled them down. 
Beyond all doubt the call had been given 
to these poor folk to fall upon us. They 
had not answered, and thfiir angry mates 
had spoken of treachery and fallen upon 
them. Two men on the ship knew why the 
sleepers had not awakened ; but the truth 
be my witness that neither the surgeon nor 
I had imagined that this pit of horror could 
be opened by our act. 

There will not be a man of them alive 
in ten minutes,” .said I, drawing back from 
the place with eyes which were shut for very 
dread ; “ we must go down amongst them, 
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gentlemen. Our plain duty bids us to go — 
all except M. de Lafayette, whose place is 
here.” 

Against this, however, the Marquis pro- 
tested hotly, and before I could even lay a 
hand upon his arm he had leaped dowm the 
ladder and rushed in amongst them. To 
follow him headlong was the w^ork of an 
instant ; 1 raced with him for very shame ; 
and, coming pell-mell upon the scene 
together, *we implored the {)risoner.s to hear 
reason or to take the conseciuence of their 
folly. 

Now, I say that we took them by surprise, 
yet this is but a manner of speaking. It 
could have been no surprise to them that 
such an out- 
rage, deeds so 
violent, and 
blood shed so 
recklessly 
sliould have 
brought us 
fro m o u r 
cabin —never- 
theless, the 
sound of our 
voices in the 
])lace rang 
out so clear 
above the 
fray that every 
man stood 
stock-still at 
the summons, 
and for an 
instant you 
h e a r d no- 
thing but the 
groans of the 
wounded and 
the* heavy 
breathing of 
the dying. 

'I'heir obedi- 
ence in no 
way deceived 
me. I per- 
ceived the 
prisoners — 
such as had 
fight' still 
in the m— - 
glowering together at the forward end of 
the -cabin, while the huge villain, Hairy 
Jacob, stood almost head and shoulders 
above them and had already named him- 
self their leader. It was plain that sub- 
mission lay far from their thoughts, and 


that the truce would be of the 
I welcomed it in so fer as it permittiHl ouir 
comrades to join us, and standing close with 
our party— even Surgeon du Ples-sis bringing 
himself to the place (and such, I believe, i$ 
the highest courage in man, that he Jihall 
brave his own fears)— standing close* I »ay, 
M. de Lafayette spoke a fair word to thent 
and had their answxu- in return. 

“ Men,” said he, and his dignity has not 
been surpassed by any that I know of, ** yon 
have done a wicked thing this night* and the 
guilty must suffer for it. If you hope lor 
any mercy when I am conie to my o\\\\ 
country, lay down your arms and submit to 
the captain of this ship. I will give you 

minute^ io 
decide,” savH 
he, *‘une 
minute and 
n o rn o r , 
And upott 
my honour, il 
yrm do not 
instantly ohry 
me I will kilt 
you when^ 
you stan<l. 
Now come 
forward anti 
answ'er me.” 

I'hey te 
plied with 
derision that 
they would 
lay down 
their arms (oi 
no French 
man ; a n <1 
upon this* 
very simply* 
as seam tot 
will, the lei 
low Jacob 
made com 
plaint of m. 
Where’s 
that rat of a 
surgeoji what 
d o c t o r e (I 
p)or sailor 
men’s nun ^ 
Oh, you mm 
talk, curse you— w^e^d have slit your wimL 
pipes quick enough, fair give and take between 
us. Now, this 1 do say - you swt'ar your 
affydavy to put us off at an English pt^ri, and 
we're lambs forthwith. Do that and feed 
us right, and this ship’s going home. Hut say ^ 
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youVe ageti it, and Heaven help you. That’s 
my word to all of you but the surgeon. As 
there’s a sky above me, I’ll roast him alive if 
he comes into my hands — and so will my 
mates. Eh, mates, youll do for that 
surgeon ? he cried, addressing the others. 

In their turn they roared horrid defiance 
of poor Du Plessis, and I saw the sweat 
prickling like rain from his forehead. 

** Think nothing of it,” I whispered to him ; 
“stand by me and I’ll answer for you.” And 
I added, slyly, “ There was laudanum in the 
bottle after all, and a pity it did not go 
round,” for it had been my idea to doc tor the 
men’s rum and so to catch them sleeping 
when they^ had .sore need of wakefulness. 
He, however, could not reply to me, so 
greatly did their threats affright him ; and not 
wishing to dwell upon it 1 turned again to 
hear the General’s rejoinder to the men. 

“ You are a very impudent fellow,” says he 
to the man called Jacob. “ 1 have yet to 
hear the reason wliy you shall not hang at the 
yard-arm. As for the others, my advice to 
them is to lay down their arms without delay. 

I said a minute, and am a man of my word. 
Now, who will show the good example?” 

He looked quickly down the serried ranks 
of faces, but none answered him. 1 i)ereeived 
that’4.he truce was up, but did not imagine 
the way of it. Suddenly, from the press, a 
knife came hurtling through the air ; and so 
deadly sure had been the owner's aim that 
the blade caught poor I )u Plessis full above 
the heart and killed him on the spot. I'here- 
upon, in a .single instant, the men c ame at us, 
as many of them as could stand upon their 
legs, and we were at once in the press of as 
bitter a fight as ever a ship’s walls witnessed. 

Let me picture to you that dark plac e, 
with an arched roof of stout oakc'n beams, 
lanterns swinging from above, and upon either 
side hammocks which showed, by here and 
there, the ghastly faces of men w'ho had been 
stabbed in their sleep or were stupid with the 
drug. At the far end of this hole, near the 
fo’c’s’le, stood the linglish sailors in a body 
together ; we ourselves were almost amid- 
ships, and we presented to them a phalanx of 
the cleverest swords in France. As to our 
numbers (for I had never counted Du Plessis 
among the fighting men), we were still fifteen, 
perhaps to their five-and-forty. But for the 
surgeon’s death, they might have parleyed 
yet awhile ; but when he fell, such prudence 
as they had hitherto commanded deserted 
.hem immediately, and rushing upon us they 
Vied to carry the day by sheer brutality of 
' — ^e. We^ns inde^ they had, but, ak I 


learned afterwards, no powder for their 
pistols, save here and there ; and in the tnaih 
they relied upon the knives and mariine- 
spikes taken from the deck. There was even 
one among them thaf had got an iron ladle 
from the galley and tried to beat out brains 
with the bowl of it. Such insensate reckless- 
ness, such horrid oaths they were guilty of, 
that I would sooner have faced wild beasts in 
the desert — and yet I could not but admire 
their bravery, and envied the nation which 
had learned to di.scipline them. As an 
avalanche s weeping ^before a storm they fell 
upon us ; knives slashing at us, their great 
brawny arms bare to the elbow, their con- 
tempt for death or wounds most amazing. 
And we on our part, standing all together,^ 
met them at the sword’s point, and fully 
against our will we drove our blades through 
the first of them to the very hilt. 

It is a woful thing to slay a man who is 
but half armed againsLyour point, a brave 
man and one fighting for his liberty. No 
Frcinchman among us, I make Jiure, but carried 
a heavy heart as he lunged at the bare 
breasts before him and heard the shrieks of 
the dying follow upon the thrust. We fought 
silently with quick breath and feet stamping 
upon the boards. 'Phe prisoners were more 
like raving madmen, and as for the fellow, 
Hairy Jacob, he felled pcxir Count Maudit 
at a bk)w which no hammer could have 
bettered. High above the press, roaring 
drunken threats, this man made a path for 
himself through our ranks and got at the 
doors behind us. If it did not immediately 
occur to me why he acted thus, I set it 
down to the fact that I would not ([uit M. 
de Lafayette’s side, Ijiit thrust for thrust with 
him T beat the prisoners off. Presently, how- 
ever, there were others who got between us 
and the doors, and then the big fellow 
shouted “ lk)ut shij) ! ” and immediately those 
who wcire nearer Uy the fo’c’s’le made a dash 
for the deck above, and wc were left with our 
dripping swords in our hands. 

Now did it come back to me, as the memory 
of a dream comes in waking hours, that I 
had bethought me of this very possibility 
when the surgeon and I talked together; 
and, observing my comrades’ hesitation, their 
perplexity and doubt, I called to them to 
follow me ; and so, in a way, pursued by the 
man Jacob and such of his fellows as had 
got behind us, I ran toward the fo’c’s’le.* 

“Turn about and beat them off,” I cried 
back to the Chevalier de Pontgibaud, mean- 
ing that some should keep the villain Jacob 
off; *Ve have them in a trap — there is a rope 
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across the ladder. This way, messie^ifiS, for other about the lowest rung of the ladder? 
your lives !” . . -r j : : Must we murder them thus in w\A blood 

They did not comprehend my meanings Our very Advantage awed us, and though I 
hot men in battle will ever follow Jiim who myself felled the first of them thgt got his 
has the* voice to command them ; and so it feet upon the rungs, I did not dare to strike 
befell that, while the Chevalier and M. de a second blow. Plainly, they wuld get to 
I/ofayette beat oif the English behind us, I the decks if we showed them any mercy, and 
found myself with, it may be, seven of our yet not one of us would cut them down. In 
fompany at the foot of the forward ladder, this perplexity a new surprise, Coming U|K:m 
and there, all together in one great press, we us in a flash, seemed a very miracle liom 



“down came a sousrm; stream.” 


discovered the raging prisoners fighting for 
the upper deck like very cannibals for meat. 
Just as I perceived might be the case, so had 
it happened. Johnny Bolt, faithful to my 
instructions, had stretched a rope across the 
double doors at the height of a foot from 
the ground, and, stretching it, had caught 
this horrid crew in a net, wherein they lay at 
our mercy, to be slain or spared at our 
discretion. 

What should we do wuth them? Could 
we thrust at their bodies as they fought each 


Heaven. For what should it l>e but lhat/mr 
own sailors, standing at the ladder's head, 
directly they perceived how it went with the 
prisoners, began to pour water through the 
hatch above, and, passing their buckets from 
hand to hand, down came a sousing .stream^ 
splashing upon the living and the deati^ 
blinding the madmen and choking thefe 
cries. Here in all truth was an^cneiuy the|f 
had not looked for— an enemy against 
whom neither their oaths nor their weapon^ 
availed. I beheld them rinsing the watt# 
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from their eyes, wriiiging their streaming hair, 
or raising their arnjs in itnpi>tent fury against 
that pitiless cataract which fell relentlessly 
upon them. I'hey were so near to liberty 
and jjossession of the ship, yet so very far 
away ; and never, 1 believe, did so simple a 
stratagem achieve so much. One by one the 
prisoners reeled back into the cabin and sank 
down before us. P>en the villain, Hairy 
Jacob, had no longer the heart to encourage 
them. 

“ Why,” cries he at last, “ done by a water- 
.spout, so help me thunder ! ” 

“You never spoke a truer word,” said I, 
and stretching out my hand 1 took from him 
the marlin(?spike he carried. IJe surrendered 
it without a word. 

“ Let Captain l^andais send down all the 
irons he has aboard,” I cried to M. de 
Lafayette. And from man to man the wtjrd 
was echoed until a ('Ikxt from the .sailors 
above told us that they had it. Of the 
prisoners, none had a reply to this nor did 
any make a move. As ever whtai mutiny is 
afoot, they knew they were beaten ; and no 
promise whatever wanild have* rallied them 
for the second time. Siknitly they slunk 
to their hammocks and hitc hed them up 
w'here the ropes were broken. When our 
smith appeared with his hammers, and men 
followed him wath handcuffs and irons, wrists 
and ankles were offered to tlu; gyves without 
anger or remark. Seventy to begin with, 
there were but forty-eight of tht\se unhajjpy 
men who had not considerahle. wounds to 
show and fifteen of them lay stone-dead, 
either in the cabin or about th(* ladder’s foot, 
"fhese we committed to the deep with all 
reverence, and, our own sailors going heartily 
to the v\a)rk of swabbing the ’tween decks, 
wo ourselves attended to such of the 
wounded as w^ould suffer assistance. Mid- 
night had already come before this task 
was accomplished ; and at one bell of the 
middle watch I walked the deck with M. de 
l^fayette and gave him what account I 
could of my comrades and their hurts. 


‘‘Noailles has a .shoulder as black as a 
cloud,” said I, “ but no bones appear to be 
broken. Baudrix got a bullet across his 
forehead— about the only one they tired, I 
think ; he's a lucky man to be alive. They 
trampled on the Chevalier (meaning Pont- 
gibaud), but that young man has the skin of 
an eel The plain truth is that naked arms 
and iron bars are no good against steel, 
Marquis. We were lucky in that they nev^'r 
got near us ; but this I do say, that if there 
had been a dozen loaded pistols among them ‘ 
not a man of u.s w^buld be here to tell the 
talc. 'Fhat’s the British seaman every da 3 % 
Chve him a clear head to show him what to 
do, and he is the finest fighter in the w'Drld. 
But his fists can’t beat down a w^all of swords 
— and there you have our stor 3 % And we 
shall ('f)me to Kiaiicc for all yotir dream,” I 
added, seeing how heavily the burden of the 
night lay upon him. 

“We shall ('onn* t(r k'rance -yes; but 
poor Dll IMessis,’’ h(‘ rejoined, answering 
me more as one musing tlian in direct 
speecli. 

Herein it was c‘\'ident that he charged 
him.self in some way with our })Oor surgeon's 
death ; nor did any right reason avail to put 
siic'h a thought away from him. 

“ I lonour to a Imive man,” 1 said. “ Peace 
to his soul. 1 le was greatly afraid of death, 
and yet' he went down amongst these men, 

I hold such to be the highest kind of fk)urage. 
jA*t it be told of liim in France that he died 
like a I'Venc'hman. ' 

1 tloiibt if he heard me. His thoughts 
were already in his own home, which became 
dearer to his memory with every league w^e 
sailed. 

“ He had a wife and c hild, Zaida,” says he, 
very sadly, and tliem turning from me he 
buried his face in his hands, and 1 heard him 
sobbing aloud. 

“ My little girl 1 my little daughter ! ” he 
exc laimed, and 1 knew that he was thinking 
of his own dead babe, whom he had left to go 
to America. 


End of Book II. 



One Hundred Pounds for a ^PKatograpH ! 
A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 



‘HKAD OF A GIRL”— A portion of thk picture, “The Broken Pitchkr.” Hy (iKKI-ZF. 
(By permission of the Autotype Co., 74, New Oxford Street, l^inclon, W.C.) 


HE artistic y)rize competition of 
which details will be found below 
is one which wdll, we feel assured, 
ai)pefil to a very large proportion 
of our readers. In brief, the 
scheme is this. With this article are repro- 
duced four fine art paintings by famous 
artist.s, and the prizes will be taken by the 
competitors who send us a real-life photo- 
graph most closely resembling one of these 
four originals. The lighting of the picture, 
Vol. xxix.— 76. 


the pose of the sitter, the costume, and, as 
far as possible, the features and cxpicssicm, 
will all be taken into account ( \Mn[u.*titors 
may select one picture, or nia^, if thr\ prt fci 
it, send in their imitations of all fom. 'I’heit 
best attempt will be set aside foi hnal i\idg 
ment The first prize, a hundred ptnmds, 
will be divided equally between the silirt and 
the taker of that photograjih whic li, in the 
opinion of the judges, complies most i loscly 
with the above conditions. The see<a»d*brst 
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•‘LADY HAMU-TON AS ARIADNK.” Bv ROMNEY. 

(By |»< nuission of lleiuy tiravcsa k1 Co , ft, Pall Mall, London, S.W.) 


])ti()t()graph will obiain tliirly poiunls, ami the 
third - best twenty ])(ninds, divided in the 
j^ame way between laker and sitter. 

Sueh a euinpetition manifestly apj)eals, in 
the lirsi pku'C, not only to ])rofessional photo- 
grapher‘., but to every amateur \\ho owns a 
"eamera. 'The si/cs of the competing photo- 
graphs will make no differeiR'c in their 
('lunu 's of obtaining a pri/c. A good 
sn.ip^lret will be as likely to prove the 
^YinlU'r ns a full i)late photograph ; the only 


points vvhic’h will be reckoned in the score 
being faithfulness to the details of the original 
painting. An amateur will, iherelorc, have 
exa<'tly the same c'haiK'e of winning a pri/(‘ 
as a ])rof(;ssional photogra])her. In every 
case the bai'kgiounds may be neglected. 
The sitter is alone to be considered. 

Kvery photographer in the kingdom, 
therefore, is invited to look about among the 
ladies of his acijuaintance in search of any 
who may be suitable to co operate with him 
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‘LADY WALLSCOUKT.” Bv SIR THOMAS LAWRKNC'K, P. R.A, 

(liy permission of Henry Graves and Co., 6, Pali Mall, London, S.W.) 


in competition for these prizes. All the rest some among their friends who will lu' i\h\r and 
that is re(iuircd is that sense of taste and anxious to do so, an(l who, in cast* tlu-y have 
artisti(' judgment which the majority of ladies not chanced to see this article, Mill he giatelul 
naturally possess. for having their attention directed to it. 

The competition, as wall be seen, is one VVe are convinced that this ( ()mpctilu)n 
which mainly interests tw^o great classes of will do much for the encouragement of 
society — photographers and pretty M^omen. artistic photography, and that we shall he 
Thit it follows that it mu.st therefore interest enabled to adorn our pages M'ith a schclion 
readers of all classes. J^'or every man, and from a very great number of chaiming 
every woman who does not feel competent to works, the best of whi('h will be rt'produccd 
become a sitter, will not fail to call to mind in future numbers of tlie Magazine, side by 
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‘KAIK ROSAMUND." By W. C. WONTNER. 

(By pennissio of Henry Chaves and Co., o, Pall Mall, I.ondon, S.W.) 


side with the originals, thus providing a most in cjnestion will be likely to obtain a prize, 

interesting method of compariscin. We may point out that, in both these 

In our next number we shall present a competitions, even the losers will be far from 

series of paintings of children, which will having lost their pains, since they will at 

jirovide a competition on exactly the same least have acquired a unique and charming 

lines as the present, and for which similar portrait of themselves or of their children, 

prizes will be awarded. which will always be a source of pleasure to 

Every mother who is so fortuhate as to themselves and to their friends, 
possess a pretty child, and e^ery friend of The copyright of all photographs which 
such a mother, will be eager to see these we select for publication will, of course, 

pictures, and to consider whether the little one belong to us. 

Photographs must be mounted, and the names and addresses of the photographer and the sitter clearly 
written on the back. Packs4jcs must have the word “ Artistic ” written outside the wrapper, and must 
reach these Offices not later than September 30th — a date which we hope will allow ample time to 
comi>etitors in distant parts of the world. 



Random Recollections of a Bohemian. - IF. 

Bv M. Sterling Mackinlay, M.A. Oxon. 


SARAH 
a I), 

5 I who, by Jhe 

way, is of 
Quaker de- 
scent, used at one timi 
to study a good deal 
with the idea of giving 
herself up to public 
speaking on the subjec't 
of temperance. Un- 
fortunately, Mine. Grand 
was not of very robust 
constitution, and on 
ccinsulting a doctor w'as 
told that it w^ould be 
necessary to^keep u[) 
her strength i^vith Bur- 
gundy. The idea of 
delivering from a public 
platform a fervent ex- 
hortation to put down 



drink, pausing ever and anon to her- ])art of the room, 
self “put down” a little Burgundy, did not Mr. Haweis said 
seem quite in keeping wmli the iipoprieties, Grand is here. I 
so Sarah Grand had to give up - temperance her. Would you 


of Water,’ and please 
put plenty <»f .if ml 
into it” 

Thomas Uard\* the 
writer, Nvas the hue of 
a singular] V malapro- 
pos remark, \vhi( \\ \\c 
once made to Mme. 
Grand in comicuton 
w'ith Mr. Hnwcis, v\h<» 
was famous a)ik(' as 
[)rt‘aeht‘r and autlua. 
Sarah (hand did mit 
know' Mr. llawi^is, but 
had met his wile, and 
was ('halting to h<*j at 
a friend’s afternoon 
pa rty. 'rhonuis 1 1 ap 1 n', 
who did not know’ M i ^ 
Hawei.s, but //r^/ met 
A/r, Haweis, was talk 
ing to ///>// in anothei 
In an ill-starnMl moment 
“ I h(!ar Mnu'. Sarah 
should so lik(^ to mid 
introdu(‘(‘ me to hei ? " 



THOMAS harpy. RKV. II. R. 

Fr(m a Phuto by Elliott d: Pry. Prom « Photo by Fltintt d Pry. 


lectures. Which reminds one of the curate Thomas Hardy lookial round the room, 
who asked the Sunday- .school children to saw Sarah Grand talking to a lads whoip 
sing a favourite song in these words : “And he did not know by sight, and walked o\ei\ 
now, dear children, we will take * Little Drops “Oh, I say, old Haweis wants to In- 
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introduced to you/' Mrs. Haweis — “for it 
was she,” as they say in the novels — looked 
up, rather surprised that her husband should 
be spoken of as “ old Haweis ” in her 
presence. But worse remained to follow, for 
Hardy added, in an apologetic tone, “ I 
couldn’t help it, really. If you think you’ll 
be bored by him, 1 can easily make some 
excuse.” 

Antoinette Sterling had a somewhat similar 
experience when dining at the house of the 
great painter of the pre- Raphael ite move- 
ment, Holman Hunt. My mother had 
brought some music, and during the evening 
sang several songs. After the first song 
Holman Hunt came up to thank Mine. 
Sterling. He then brought up a well known 
S('otch artist, whom 
we will call “MacX.,” 
since in the story he 
is to remain - like the 
amount of whisky a 
Scotchman can take — 
an unknown c]uantity. 

“ Let me introduce Mr. 

Mac'X. to you, Mrs. 

Mackinlay, I know 
how much you admire 
his paintings.” 

MacX. took up the 
piece of music just 
sung. “Ah, yes; Fm 
so fond of ‘ 1 )arby and 
Joan.’ Have you ever 
ht'ard the great singer, 

Antoinette Sterling, in 
it, Mrs. Mackinlay? 

1 1 IS one of her biggest 
successes.” 

My mother replied 
in the athrmative, but 
“ lay low,” like Brer Rabbit, and did not dis- 
( lose her identity, just to see what would 
follow. 

“Have you really? I never have. I 
should like to so much. She has an abso- 
lutely natural voice, hasn’t she? I believe 
she never had a lesson in her life.” 

“I’ve often Aearl so myself,” replied my 
mother, with truth, but at the same time 
with the intention of egging him on (urthcr. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “ and, what is more, 
Fm told she has to be taught all her songs 
like a parrot.” 

Giving a little side-glance “^t Holman 
Hunt, who was standing by highly amused, 
Antoinette Sterling responded, “ Oh, well, I 
don’t suppose she knows a note of music, 
anyway,” 


The shoe was on the other foot, however, 
when Antoinette Sterling was dining at the 
house of another eminent artist, Briton Riviere. 
Her neighbour at table proved to be wonder- 
fully well informed on every topic. Literature, 
art, science, music, the drama, were all touched 
upon in turn. In each subject the mysterious 
unknown proved himself equally at home — a 
brilliant conversationalist, full of new and , 
interesting information. * Mme. Sterling grew 
more and more curious as to what his pro- 
fession could possibly^be, for him to become 
possessed of this fund of all-round know- 
ledge. At last curiosity prevailed. “Say, 

what are you, anyway?” The harmless 

(lucstion was hailed with delight by all, and, 
amid general amusement, the host made 
himself sponsor for 
the occasion. “ Oh, 
he is no one in par- 
ticular ; it’s really not 

worfh while listening 

to all his gliatter. He’s 
only the editor of the 
Times I ’’ 

'Fhe first time T had 
the pleasure of meeting 
Max O’Rell, the author 
of “John Bull and His 
Island,” “Her Rtiyal 
Highness Woman,” 
and so many other 
delightful books, was up 
the river one su rumor 
at Marlow. Aiupng 
the guests was a friew 
American soprano, who 
had come “out of the 
everywhere into here,” 
as George MacDonald 
calls it in one of .his 
poems, for the phrase sounds like a reference 
to alien immigration. One cannot help feel- 
ing glad that the soprano has since returned 
to the everywhere, or, at any rate, to the 
American portion of the everywhere. The 
sweet songstress, much to the disgust of my 
mother, would insist on singing a number 
of hymns all Sunday evening to impossible 
tunes. The climax was reached when 
“Nearer, My God, To Thee” was rendered 
to the tune of “Robin Adair.” Antoinette 
Sterling was always pleased to see the inde- 
pendence of Americans, but this was too 
much even for her, while the rest of the party 
began to say “good-night,” feeling that it 
were better to fly from the ills we had had 
than stay for others that we w^ot not of. 

Luckily Max O’Rell was not present till 
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J^AA^DOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A BOHEMIAN 




later, so that he was 
Sf)ared much. When 
he did arrive he was 
full of tun, and enter 
tained ws with the 
recital oi the terrible 
experiences passed 
through that morning 
in getting off tor the 
ht)li(lays. In glowing* 
colours Max O’Rell 
]>ictured the early rising 
at SIX, breakfast at 
seven, the final cram- 
ming into already over- 
flowing l)o\es at tile 
last moment of many 
things which had be(*n 
overlooked, the piling 
uj) of a 

with trunks, bags, 
parcels, umbrellas, anrf 
rugs, the journey to the station, the light lor 
ti('kets, the rusWng hither and thithei tiom 
platform to platform with the (juestion cvct 
on the li{)s -to be brought out whenev(‘rany 
one in official garb dared show his lacv 
“Does the train for Marlow start horn 
here?” and the eternal answer, “Ko; 1 
think it starts from 
number so -and so” 

(always a different 
<)!K‘) — this is number 
three,” At last the 
actual dis('overy of the 
right train, and of an 
empty carriage. Kvery 
thing was bundled in, 
and all the seats filled 
with bags or jiapers in 
the true ICnglish slylt* 
o( “ Al^andon hope all 
ye who enter here.” 
lunally, with a sigh 
of relief, Max O’Rell 
settled down in a seat, 
lit a cigarette, and 
prepared for a well- 
earned rest. 

“(Capital. We have 
just timed it nicely.” 

After a few moments 
he noticed his wife 
becoming more and more disturbed, and 
searching wildly for something. 

“ What have you lost, my love ? Are not 
the four umbrellas, six boxes, ten bags, and 
fifteen brown-paper parcels with us ? ” 

“ Yes ; but —oh, 1 dare not tell you. 


^’ou will never foigive 
m(‘.” 

“What is the mat- 
ter? ('aim yourself.’' 

“ I have ' no, I ( an’t 
tell you.” 

“ Ves ; let me lunu ” 
“1- well, 1 have 
left my jewel l)ov widij 
o})en on the drc.ssing 
table at home ! Wliat 
IS to be done ? ” 

One thing onh 
could h(i done. Mav 
O’Rt'll had to nish 
off home, make (’ven 
tiling safe, and letuiu 
to the station just in 
lime to see the neM 
train .steaming out, 
leaving him with twn 
hours to wait before Im' 
could fmally get away on liis holiday. 

'rinlv the humorist’s lilc is not always a 
ha])py oiu‘, and, turning to liis wife with 
a ('(»mie look, h(' i‘Xpressed his intcauion ot 
having no more family heflidays, but of going 
awa\ alone in future. 

Max O'Rell had just returned from 
AmcTiea, where he had 
be (‘11 .seeing ‘’U^latk 
rwain, and recountiMl 
some good stories. 
’J ‘h(‘ c< ill versa t ion had 
one (lay liirn<‘d on 
golf. Mark 'Twain, in 
his (‘uiioiis drawling 
way, gave his idea of 
tin; gaiiu'. 

“Say, now, I’ve 
been Bludying up this 
game of golf for .sc»nu; 
pretty eonsiderabb* 
lime and 1 guess Tve 
at last dih(‘overed tlie 
way it’s played. As 
far as I can make out, 
you go out into the 
middle of a very large 
field vvitli a very .small 
ball and a very lag hag 
of .slicks 'Then you 
try and hit the ball, 
and after some trices, in vi'hic h you hit the air 
or the groun4 or the eaddy, you sui ceed* 
If the hoy is still alive, you send him 
to look for the ball. H he finds it the same 
day, yoiTve won.” 

Another of Maik 'Twain’s vviliii iKms, which 
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to the best of my knowla^e has not appeared 
in print, was made in reply to the inquiry as 
to how he had enjoyed his most recent trip 
across the herring j)ond. 

“ Did I enjoy it ? Why, certainly ; I liked 
it vury, vary much indeed — after the first 
eight days.” 

Amusing, too, were a couple of notes written 
by him. I'he first, to an editor, for whom 
he had done a good deal of work, ran as 
follows : — 

*‘My Dear Sir, — You 
have not paid me for 
my last humorous 
column. Do you think 
1 write for fun?” 

The other, to a 
friend, said : — 

‘‘1 have decided 
after all not to call my 
new book ‘The Inno- 
cents Abroad.^ I find 
that / am the only 
Innocent’ on the Con- 
tinent.” 

Perhaps, however, 
the smartest of his 
sayings was the answer 
made to a friend, who 
had come in distress 
to tell him that her 
cook, an (jld and valued 
servant, had fallen on 
to the fire and been 
burned to death. The mistress had been 
much attached and wished to have a suit- 
able inscription on the tombstone. 

“ ^^1lat >vould you .suggest, Mr. Clemens, 
as a suitable inscription ? ” 

“ I guess you can't do better than ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’ ” 

“ Random Recollections ” is a title of an 
easy-going nature which may cover a multitude 
of sins and permit considerable freedom of 
treatment. One may, therefore, feel justified 
in boldly continuing. “ Well done ” .suggests 
the name of the late head master of 
Harrow. 

Dr. Welldon was broad in mind and body, 
and, at times, most unconventional 

One can never forget a sermon which he 
once; preached in Eton Chapel As Dr. 
Welldon mounted the pulpit at the close of 
the hymn the boys began to settle back 
as comfortably as the pews^ould permit. 
O tempora ! O more ease ! Tliey were not, 
as I remember them, all that could be desired 
from that point of view. In fact, they had a 
most unpleasant way of catching the head, 


which was the reverse of restful Dr. 
Welldon leaned forward impre.ssively and 
prepared to commence his sermon. Then 
something extraordinary happened. Every- 
one expected that a text would be given out 
in the pld familiar way, followed by a sermon 
preached in the old familiar style on the old 
familiar subjects. Instead of this, however, 
a sentence was quietly delivered, which, by 
its utterly unexpected character, was enough 
to arouse the whole 
congregation to full 
attention. 

“Have you ever 
watched a cat walking 
along the top of a wall?” 

Everyone felt there 
was going to be some- 
thing out of the usual 
run of sermons. 

“ Have you ever 
noticed how carefully 
and how delicately she 
picks ker way among 
the bits of broken glass 
which are scattered 
along her pathway ? ” 

A faint smile began 
to find its way into 
the faces of the con- 
gregation, like the 
sun trying to pierce 
through a mist. Still 
as yet no one could 
({uitc make out what was coming. ‘ 

“ That, my friends, is tvalkiny; circum- 
spectly! 

The mist was dispelled, and the sun 
burst forth in all his glory. The congrega- 
tion was amused and interested. What, was 
more to the point, their attention was at 
once cauglit, and was held through the 
powerful sermon which Dr. Welldon pro- 
ceeded to preach upon the text, “Walk 
Circumspectly.” 

Henry Ward Beecher was an equally un- 
conventional speaker. I only allude to him 
here to recall a very amusing nonsense rhyme 
which was composed at the time pf his 
greatest popularity. It may be new, or, at 
any rate, forgotten. The limerick ran as 
follows : — 

Said a great Congregational preacher 

To a hen, “ Yowre a beautiful creatur<h.” 

The hen upon that 
Laid an in his hat, 

And thus did the HEN-RE- WARD BEECHER. 

Dr. Welldon, though head master of 
Harrow, was educated at Eton. This fact 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A BOHEMIAN^ 




gave rise to a saying which invariably used 
to make the apple of pride of a Harrow 
boy savour of the Dead Sea variety, lose its 
bloom, and shrivel to dust. For when a 
Harrovian was cracking up his school to ah 
Etonian rival, he would be met by the 
crushing retort, given mth an air of Can 
any good thing come out of Zion ” : — 

** Well, you had to come to Eton for a 
Mead master^ anyhow/’ , 

When the learned doctor gave up his 
position some seven 
years ago, this bril- # 
liant and never-failing 
answer forthwith died 
a peaceful death. 

As a small boy it 
used to l>e a matter 
of the greatest excite- 
ment to see Dr. 

Welldon out walking 
with Dr. Warre, tjjje 
head master of Eton, 
whose resignation has 
quite recently taken 
])lace. It almost in- 
variably led to con- 
siderable discussion 
as to which of the 
two head masters 
weighed the most and 
measured the greatest 
number of “feet” 
round the chest — one 
could hardly imagine 
it as being reckoned in mere inches. Dr. 
Warre was truly a man of very terrifying 
exterior, but with it all he was of a warm 
and sympathetic interior. He has in his 
day flogged most of the nobility of England. 
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Yet is he not pi^d withal, for bn oct'arion 
he has been ibiown to soil his hands by 
lifting them mere untitled gentry — 

for in py time there were several boys in 
the schTOl i^hb, like my$elf, were without a 
handle to their name* That I dair »ay, 
been altered by this timei with other struc- 
tural improvements, and we commoners were 
doubtless the last of the Mohicans/’ «o to 
speak. 

When he had to flog any of the boys 
it would be a time 
of tribulation for all 
concerned. It used to 
pain the head maf^tcr 
very much — he said 
.so. But it pained Ins 
unwilling visitor^ still 
more. They wer<^ in a 
position to speak with 
some authority, nttd, 
likt^ Agag, would ** walk 
delicately for sotnc 
time after their intci 
view. Nor was this 
done out of any nu rc 
bravado or slavish low 
of imitation. For hi' 
own part, the Hcml 
always considered that 
the act cut him to tlu^ 
heart far more deeply 
than it did to « the 
“seats of the mighty.” 
It .should, hoWCMM’, 
be borne in mind that the head maslct 
did not have to sif on his heart, and in that 
way he escaped certain tem])orary incon 
veniences which were apt to arise among 
the pupils. 
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HEvSE are my terms, Augus- 
tus,” said tlie old lady, very 
firmly, “ and you can lake 
’em or leave ’em 1 ” 

“But, my dear aunt ” 

“ I cannot listen to any 
arguments. I have told you my wish, and 
that’s all about it.” 

"flic little, stout, bald-headed man looked 
up at his tall, gaunt relative, his clean- 
shaven, rosy face a playgrciund of distressful 
emotions. 

“ Might I venture ” he began, appeal- 

ingly. 

“Say no more, Augustus. I repeat that 
unless you become actually engaged to be 
married — the date of the wedding must be 
fixed, mind — within a month from to-day 
I shall assuredly alter my will, and at the 
same time your present allowance will cease.” 

“ But — but why do you desire me to 
marry ? ” he gasped. 

“ Good gracious 1 Must I go over it all 
again ? Are you not the last of the 
Carraways ? ” 

“ Yes. But I’ve been the last of the 
Carraways for years, Aunt Christina. And 
all of a sudden you tell me I must marry.” 

“Or do without my money,” said the old 


woman, quickly, with a cold smile. “ I’ve 
brought* you up and kept you in luxury all 
these years, and ” 

“ I’m sure I’ve never forgotten your good- 
ness, my dear ” 

“ And now J exjiect you to repay me by 
doing as 1 ask. As I ask ? No ; as 1 
cominaud ! ” 

"J'he unhaj)py little man made one more 
effort. 

“ But I — I always understood that you 
were against me getting married,” said I:e. 

“ So T was, Augustus. I did not wish you 
to marry until you were old enough to do so 
wisely. Now you are nearly forty five 

“ But I fear I’m not any wiser than I was 
twenty years ago,” he muttered, humbly. 

“ 1 fear you are not ; but I ('an not wait any 
longer —at any rate, not longer than a month. 
So you had better begin courting without 
delay.” 

Augustus Carraway swallowed something — 
it may have been fierce resentment — and 
sadly inquired, “ Which of the three young 
ladies do you wish me to approach first ? ” 

“It is immaterial to me which one you 
approach first, so long as you succeed in 
securing one of the three within a m( 3 nth. 
Having selected the three from our acquaint- 
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ances, I leave you to select one from the 
three. You must admit, Augustus, that I 
could hardly have offered you a more charm- 
ing choice. A handsomer young woman 
than Diana Sergeant does not exist, while 
both Miss Castle and Miss Bassendean are as 
pretty and accomplished as any man could 
desire. None of them has money, but that 
very fact ought to be of assistance to you ; 
it should give you confidence and let you feel 
that you have .something to offer the woman 
of your choice — not but what,^’ added the 
old lady, with a thin smil#, “ you may possess 
attractions of your own,’^ 

The nephew wriggled uneasily. “A — but 
I —I scarcely know the young ladies,’' he 
stammered. 

“You know them quite well enough to 
propose to one of them. Now, please go 
away, Augustus. My head aches. Are you 
dining at the club to-night ? ” 

“Yes,” said Augustus, suddenly n'ulizing 
with a dreadful pang that, whether he married 
or remained single, there would soon be an 
end to the cosy club dinners in which his 
aunt’s liberal allowance had so long {K'niiitlcd 
him to indulge. 

“ Remember that you dine here to-inorrow 
and the two following evenings. Miss Ostle 
\vill be with us to-morrow, iNliss Sergeant on 
Thursday, and Miss Bassendean on Friday. 
Perhaps you would choose some respectable 
member of your club to give us his com])any 
each evening -explain, of course, that it will 

be (juite informal, and ” 

“ Do you wish the same man for the thn^e 
evenings ? ” 

“ Good gracious, no ! ” 

“ If you did 1 should have liked to ask 
Walter French. Fie is exceedingly talkative, 
and is said to be amusing. He — he might 
also he of some assistance to me, Aunt 
(>hristina. I should not mind giving him 
an inkling of the— the position of affairs.” 

“ Very well,” said Miss Carraway. “ Let 
him come, if he can, by all means. No doubt 
you will be all the better of a man’s help.” 

'Phere w^as something about the last remark 
that jarred upon Augustus, hut he thanked 
his relative and, after being told once more 
to “go away,” took his departure from her 
presence and the old-fashioned mansion, and, 
forgetting in his confusion of mind the possi- 
bility of a future existence of comparative 
poverty, hailed a hansom and was driven 
through the early spring dusk to the portals 
of the Cronies' Club. 

But he rewarded the driver writh sixpence 
less than usual, and mounted the steps of the 
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cluh^ooking w^orth several hundreds a year 
less than he had ever done before. A chill 
depression was upon him as he allowed the 
porter to take his coat and hat and he 
made his way to the smoking-room. More- 
over, he felt pitifully helpless. After uU his 
years of irresponsible existence it appalled 
him to think that there was even a fHissibjliiy 
of having to forego the ease and luxury 
afforded by the Cronies’ Club alone. 

Augustus Carraway had always liccn 
dependent upon his aunt, but for iminy 
years he had forgotten that fact I'ompU'lcly, 
An earthquake could not have upset him 
and his ideas more heavily than his aiiiu s 
command that he should marry. 

He had never seriously thought of rnalii 
mony ; neither had he ever seriously thunidu 
of his aunt. Indeed, he had never seiuucvly 
thought of anything or anybody but liis 
comfortable- minded, well nourished self. 1 1 is 
wants had always been am[)ly provided lor 
without trouble or exertion on his part, ami 
it almost dazed him to think that things 
might be otherwise in the future. 

He entered the (piictly luxurious smoking 
room and dropped into his favourite chan. 
It was still early, and few members wen* 
about. He ordered an Italian vermouth, hi 
an Egyptian cigarette, and sank into a reverit* 
very foreign to his nature. It was a diH‘p 
and dismal reverie. 

A touch on the shoulder roused him aiul 
a familiar voice put the jocular (luery, 
“ Halloa, C^^arraway ’ Feeling seedy?” 

“Ah ! it’s you, French,” said Augustus, 
looking up at the tall, thin man with the big 
walrus moustac he concealing liis humorous 
mouth. “ I'm glad to see you. Was hoi>ing 
you would drop in. 'Can you dine with me 
to-night ? ” 

“ Can and will, my boy,” was the cheerful 
reply. “A quiet elub dinner is the very 
thing I want. Been dining out too much of 
late with good people who seem to believe 
that hospitality means Hot less than nint^ 
courses. But why this rueful countenanf e ? ” 

Augustus failed to force a smile. “ ’Fhat 
will be explained very soon, Fren<‘h, if you 
care to hear the explanation. The fact is, 
I want your advice and also your h<‘l{).” 

“ You may count on the former, and on 
the latter, too, if it doesn’t run over a fifty 
pound note,” promptly replied Mr. French. 

“Oh, it isn't exactly that,” said Augustus, 
quickly. “At least, not at present,” he 
added, as a thought suddenly stmek him* 
“ But won't you take something belbro 
dinner ? ” 
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“ Nothing, thank you, unless a smile from 
you. Your solemnity positively alarms me. 
For the first time in our long acc^uaintance, 
my boy, your face fails to remind me of the 
poem of my nursery days : — 

Augustus was a chubby lad, 

Round, rosy ch(;cks Augustus had, 

And everybody cried with joy, 

* The happy, hearty, healtliy boy ! * 

Now, to-night you are neither happy nor 
hearty, and I ’’ 

“ You wouldn’t be happy or hearty either, 


if you were in my shoes,” interrupted Mr. 
('arraway, pettishly, annoyed by his friend's 
chaff. 

I could never get into them,” returned 
Mr. French, wnth a glance at the neat ymtent 
leathers belonging to Augustus. “ Come,” 
he went on, hastily, “ I am really all 
sympathy, and ready to hear your tale, w^hat- 
ever it is.” 

** Let's dine first,” said Augustus, rising 
and taking his guest's arm. 

“Right 1 Worry goes down better with the 
savoury than with the soup.” 

“ Good I ” exclaimed Augustus, brightening 


a trifle. “1 shall order a special savoury; 
Fm really delighted to sec you, French.” 

It was not until they had nearly finished 
the second bottle of '89 Gorton that Augustus 
introduced the subject, which, by -the way, 
was perhaps not so heavy on his mind as 
it had been an hour earlier. 

“ Walter,” he began— he usually addressed 
his friend thus after the opening of the second 
bottle Walter, yoiuknow my aunt ? ” ‘ 

“ I have that ])leasure.” 

“What do you think of her?” 

^'Vench laughed. “Now, 
that’s a curious question, 
Car ra way. What do I think 
of your aunt? (’ertainly 
no thoughts but the most 
respectful.” 

Augustus looked serious. 
“Pray do not be flippant, 
Walter,” he said. “ H’m ! 
A — d(^ you think my aunt 
is a — (^r — a woman of her 
word ? ” ^ 

brench stroked his walrus 
moustac:he. “My dear boy,” 
he said, at last, “you are 
putting it too baldly to be 
plain.” 

“ Well,” said Augustus, 
absently knotting the corner 
of his napkin, “do you-- 
do you think that iny aunt 
alw’ays means what she 
says?" He gulped a 
mouthful of Burgundy and 
lay back wearily in his chair. 

“Fm positive she does,” 
rei)lied Mr. French. “ It 
would not be right for a 
woman of her age to do 
otherwise,” he added,'* with 
conviction, and (|uaffed the 
last of his glass as if in 
honour of his sentiment. 

“ Waiter ! ” cried Mr. Carraway. “ Bring a 
pint - a pint only — of No. 72. . . . But, 
W^alter, if my aunt were to say something 
very extraordinary — in fact, something quite 

outrageous — w^ould you ” 

“ I am quite convinced that your aunt 
would never say anything she did not mean. 
She may have said something unusual, but 
it does not follow that she is insane. You 
cannot hope for that, (Carraway.” 

“ I assure you I never ” 

“ Well, well, don't misunderstand me. 
Perhaps I should have said that there was 
absolutely no necessity for fearing for your 
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aunt’s reason. Doubtless there are faults on 
both sides — I say, on both sides, Carraway,” 
continued French, rather incoherently. “ It 
has always seemed to me that old and young 
people —we are young, my boy— -are too 
prune — I mean prone — to misunderstand 
each other. Old people expect too much of 
young people ; young people expect too little 
of old people. Neither are so foolish or 

wa'se as they look# Don’t worry about 
your aunt. Bear with her, my boy ; bear 
with ” 

The w'aiter refilled French’s glass, and 
that gentleman took a thirsty draught. 

‘‘But, AValter,” said Mr. ("arraw^ay, in a 
low, agonized voic'e, “ you don’t know^ every- 
thing yet.” 

“ ’Fraid I’ll never do that, though 1 do 
know a lot for my age.” 

“ But — but, listen, please. My aunt has 
ordered me ordered me to get engaged in a 
month, Walter ! ” • 

“Which month?” 

“ Within a iffonth from now ! If I don’t 
marry Fm a — a beggar ! ” 

Mr. JM'ench sat bolt upright. “ Vou’re 
joking ! ” he exclaimed. 

“Joking I Do I look like joking?” 
moaned Augustus, and rambled into details. 

Later, in tlie smoking-room, Mr. French 
said that he could not help feeling what a 
pity it was that Augustus was so dependent 
u])on his aunt. 

“ I never thought it could have come to 
this,” returned Augustus, dolefull)^ “If I 
have been perhaps a little less independent 
than I ought, it is all her own fault. She 
brought me up to it. And I am more hurt 
than I can tell you, Walter, by this new idea 
of hers. Because I haj)pen to be the — the 
last of the Carraw^ays, it is no reason why I 
shouM be forced into a~ a hateful marriage ! ” 

“ I think you are inclined to be a bit 
melodramatic, my boy, or, at any rate, penny 
novelettish,” murmured Mr. French, stroking 
his moustache. “ After all, need the marriage 
be hateful ? ” 

“ I don’t wish to be married,” said 
Augustus, sulkily. 

“Well, why not simply refuse to oblige 
your aunt?” 

“ I don’t wish to be a pauper.” 

“ But do you really think it would come to 
that ? ” 

“ All I can say is that I am the only one 
of my aunt’s relatives whom she has not dis- 
owned for disobedience. They, however, 
could afford to disobey her. I cannot.” 

“ Without offence, 1 suppose I may 
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remark that there is a rharu'e of the three 
ladies refusing your offer ? ” 

“ If they do so, she will doublU sh 
others,” sighed Augustus, and sank itUo a 
dismal silence. 

His friend' lit and finished a i igatdte 
before he spoke. 

“And may 1 ask you, Carraway,” he 
said, slowly, “ what you wish me to do in 
the matter ? ” 

“I wish you to help me, Walter,” haid 
the other, rousing himself. “ You know the 
ladies — better, probably, than I tlo and I 
w'ish you to act ns a sort ot - er mtci 
nicdiary, as it were.” 

“ Great Cmsar’s ghost ! 

“ Now, Walter, please* don’t 

“ 1 say,” (*ried I'lem h, jumping up, “ let’s 
have some fresh air and talk it ovcm. I lu 
feeling a trille foggy.” 

“I don't feel very well myself,” said the 
last of the C.'arraways, rising also. “ 1 thtnk 
it must be tlie savoury.” 

“ Your heart is always in the right pla« 
murmured his friend, checking a laugh 
“ (knne down to the Embankment and ba\t* 
a l)low.” 

“What did you say about mv beau, 
Walter?” 

“Oh, nothing. But Pvi* madt? up mv 
mind that 1 11 see you eitluT engagi*<l ot a 
bachelor with your aunt’s consent before^ tlu‘ 
month is up.” 

Mr. Carraway gaped at his friend and 
gasped his astonishment, hut the latter tc 
fused to say more just then, and presi*ntlv 
they left the clul) tngether. 

“Augustus,” said Miss (’arraway, at lim< h 
three weeks later, “ may I intjuire if vmi 
have definitely chosen your future wife ? ” 

Her nephew’s hand shook so that a moist *1 
of cold tongue fell from his fork upon his 
trousers, thence upon the floor. Ih; stotiped 
to recover it, and crashed his head agaiiiNl 
the ledge of the table. 

“ N-not yet, Aunt Christina,” he refilieil, 
at last, with tears in his eyes. 

“ You have surely had plenty of t)ppot 
tunities,” she said, sternly. “ Did you lecovei 
that portion of tongue ? ” 

“ Not yet,” returned her nephew, making 
another and more cautious search. MijiS 
Carraway had very strict notions of tidiness. 

He slowly rose from his stooping position 
and laid the scrap on the edge of his plate. 

“That was too large a piece t<» ea( at 
once,” remarked his aunt, severely. “ 1 ho[)e 
none of it stuck to the carpet, Augustus.” 
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“ No ; it stuck to the sole of my boot.” 

Mis.s Carraway snorted, but refrained from 
pursuing the subject. 

‘‘ Remember that only a week is left,” 
she said, warningly. “ I fail to sec why you 
cannot make up your mind. Have you no 
preference ? ” 

He shook his head. “ Neither have the 
ladies,” he said, somewhat vaguely and 
mournfully. But,” he continued, with an 
effort, “ I I expect to have a definite 
reply by the twenty-second.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? From whom?” 

“ I cannot say yet. But I shall be able to 
tell you on the morning of the twenty 
^ second. I beg you to let the matter rest till 
then.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Carraway, although 
she felt desperately curious. “Is your friend 
Mr. Frj^nch of any assistance ? ” she inquired, 
a moment later. 

“ He is doing his best for me, but, of 
course, you are not supposed to know that.” 

“Of course not Young people must 
have their secrets ! ” 

Miss Carraway smiled, but somehow her 
nephew did not feel comforted, and, quite 
absentmindedly, he ate the piece of tongue 
he had trod on. 

“ Remember once more,” said she, when 
they rose from the table after what had 


seemed to Augustus a feast of misery, 
“remember that you are the last of the 
Carraways.” 

• 

On the twenty-first of the month Messrs. 
Carraway and French dined together in the 
Oonies^ Club, and among other disagreeable 
thoughts the former was tormented by the 
knowledge of the fact that his annual sub- 
scription would be due in less than six 
weeks. Would he be able to meet it ? And, 
if .so, would he be in a position to enjoy the 
advantages entailed ? 

“ Cliecr up, my boy,” said French, as<^they 
sat down to dinner. “ You'll be feeling a bit 
more settled to-morrow.” He put an accent 
on the word “ settled.” 

“ But won’t you tell me — er — which it is ? ” 
said Augustus. 

“ No, no ! You will hear in the morning. 
You left the proposing to me, you know, 
saying you didn't care a fig which 1 chose 
for you.” 

“But I — I hoped they would all have 
refused, and that would have given me a little 
extra time, at least.” 

Mr. French stroked his moustache. “Your 
modesty is creditable, you dog 1 But after 
the way you have fluttered round the girls for 
the last four weeks it was surely ” , 

“D'you think I did — er — rather well?” 
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stammered Augustus, smiling, in spite of 
himself. Unless you are very aged or 
Oriental, the epithet “ dog carries a curiously 
subtle flattery. 

“ No\v, now, I can't tell you any more. I 
repeat that you will know all in the morning, 
so you had better be up in time for the 
postman." 

« Will— will she write?" , 

• “Your fish is getting cold. One \vould 
almost think you wanted to get married 
now." 

Augustus blushed as he turned to his fillet 
of sole. Tt had suddenly struck him that, 
while the Cronies' Club was much to him, 
his existence at his aunt's abode was none of 
the most delightful. 

“It — it isn’t Miss Diana, is it?" he asked, 
when the waiter had removed his plate. 

“ My dear boy, waste nn more (juestions, 
for I cannf)t answer them. I swear I have 
(lone my best for yo»^ and feel confident that 
you will be grateful to me to morrow. Con* 
sidering the ki*il of woman your aunt is - I 
have studied her recently ■ 1 flatter myself 
that I have done rather skilfully.” 

“ 1 don’t quite understand.'’ 

“ You will understand to-morrow'." 

And not another word could Mr. Carraway 
get on the subject preying upon his mind. 


observed Miss Carraway, as he took his 
seat. 

He picked them up and examined them 
outw'ardly — all from ladies ! 

Ha! He understood now wluU I 'tench 
had done. The three letters were llte tcsult 
— /7iu) refusals and acceptance 1 As it 
should be I 

Feeling his aunt’s eyes upon him, he 
selected one missive and, with a lieinbhng 
blade, slit the envelope. 

The letter contained in it was bih I v('t 
courteous, and in it Miss I liana Siagt ant 
accepted Mr. Augustus ('anaway. 

Paling and flushing hti laid it by his plate, 
for he could not tell liis aunt just th('n, and 
proceeded to the secoml letter. 

A moment later he fell back in his 
chair, exclaiming, “(hxid heavens! 'lliis is 
terrible ! " 

“What is it, Aiigiistiis ? " eagetly asked 
Miss C-'arraway. 

Bui he made no responst‘, and tore open 
the third envelope. 

A glance at the sheet of note] taper, and he 
dropped it witli a groan on his Iqts ami a 
sickly look on his countenance. 

“What has haj)peti(‘d, Augustus? ‘IVll 
me at onec ! " almost st reamed the old lady 
“ Oh, Hades ! " he muttered, wildly. 



He went home earlier than usual, but 
hardly slept throughout the night. Early in 
the morning, however, he dozed off, with the 
result that he was late for breakfast. 

“ There are three letters for you, Augustus," 


“What?" 

“Oh, Hades ! " he roared. 

“Augustus!" she cried, with an awful 
look, “ How dare you, in my presence ? " 

“ Look at the mess you've got me into ! " 
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he shouted, flinging the letters across the 
table. 

Miss Carraway adjusted her spectacles with 
much dignity and proceeded to peruse the 
letters. 

The first brought a softer expression to 
her face, the second removed it, and the 
third 

She realized that the three young women 
of her own selection had simultaneously 
accepted her nephew. 

An hour later Miss Carraway called her 
wretched relative to her presence. 

“You must leave London for a time,” she 
began, abruptly. “ No ! do not speak, for I 
will not listen. I say, you must leave 
London for a time, and leave the poor girls 
to me. I do not know whether you are a 
villain or a fool — more of the latter, I sus[)ect 
--'but you are the last of the Car ra ways, 
and ” 

‘‘Oh, conf- ” 

“1 repeat, you are the last of the ( 'arra- 
ways, and, stupid old woman that 1 am, I 
must protect you. Your allowance will be 


continued on condition that you do not enter 
a club till you are fifty. You will not be 
asked again to marry. It seems time that 
the Carraways became extinct. Now^, go and 
get your things packed. I am going to call 
on Miss Castle to begin with.” 

“ But, Aunt Christina, it wasn’t my fault. 
I never proposed to ” 

“That will dp.” 

“They must have misunderstood Walter 
French — ” 

“ Another clubman ! Do not mention him 
to me ! Pray lea^’c me. Send me your 
address, and 1 will let you know when 1 led 
that T can shake hands with you again.” 

On his way to the station Augustus called 
upon his friend, but did not find him in. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. l^Vench was then enter- 
taining three ladies to lunch at the Trocadero, 
and the party was a merry one. 

“ I wish old Carraway were here,” remarked 
I’renrh, laughing. “Ijow grateful hb mu.st 
be to us all for saving him from marriage ! 
1 don’t think his aunt will ky to force him 
again lor a while to come. Good old 
Carraway ! ” 




tHEIR ESTATES SHOWN AT A GLANCE- 
By Ab-TBur T* Doluno. 


SK the average resident and 
ratet>ayer in the largest city in 
the worlds ‘‘Who owns lx)n- 
don?” He will probably be able 
to mention two or three great 
landlords, perhaps the Duke 
of Westminster, the Duke of Portland, and 
Lord Cadogan, but you will find that he 
possesses only a ver/ vague and general 
notion as to where their estates are situat^, 
or, at least, concerning their precise delimita- 
tions. “The Crown also owns a lot, but, 
there, I daresay you will find all the figures 
in Whitaker, or in Debrett, or in the 
Return of Owners of Land.” When you 
hazard a doubt as to the Duke of Portland 
owning any London property at all, he points 
you out triumphawtly Portland Place and 
Portland Road, and—well, there you are ! 
And, of coursflf Lord Portman owns Portnian 
Square —the thing is obvious. 

On such.4|jlight foundation as this, then, the 
average Londoner, anxious to increase his 
knowledge of the ownership of his city, begins 
what promises to be an easy investigation. 
He turns to all the available works of 
reference ; he examines the indices of Par- 
liamentary Blue - books arid papers ; he 
searches the catalogues of the British 
Museum ; he seeks diligently for maps of 
the various estates. All in vain ! 



have failed. So that the only nwtfebd 
of arrivit^ at an estimate of the 
tude of each propertyi and a^o^tainihi ht 
boundaries,* is to follow hy^jkth% to hlijke 
local inquiries, to collate old maps, l^'or 
must not hope to receive any assistance what- 
ever from the owners themselves or their 
agents and surveyors; with them the oW, 
feudal principle of secrecy is maintainotl to 
the letter. It is irritating, but perhaps WB 
may after all be able to dispense with their 
co-operation. * 

Let us, then, begin with the Duke of V\*r»t- 
minster’s properly and 4 ts precise Iwmndrtvies, 
not because this estate is the oldest- that dis- 
tinction belongs to the Bedford property bat 
because it is the largest. It was acquiroil by 
the marriage in 1676 of Sir I'homas Grosvenor 
with Mary Davies, the only child of Alexander 
Davies, of El)ury Manor. Now, libury 
Manor, leaving out of consideration the public 
parks, was, roughly s|)eitking, just what the 
Grosvenor estate is to-day. Nobotiy, not even 
the holders of such estates, had any thought 
in tho.se days of the immense value land on 
the outskirts of London would eventually 
attain. It was then 0[)en country ; indeeih 
only a century ago snipe were shot in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Stju^re. Any old 
map will show you tlie boundary of the (»id 
Grosvenor estate, which to-day is situate in 


Strange as it may seem 
in this twentieth century, 
when statistics on every 
conceivable subject, from 
the mountains and rivers of 
the moon to the bacilli in a 
squaflre inch of Shoreditch, 
are a$ open to all our sights 
as the lines in a man's hand, 
there is no reliable . or 
official information avail- 
able on the, subject of the 
ownerahipof London. Even 
the authorides at Westmin- 
ster, alfld Spring Gardens 
themselves do not know ; it 
is of the 

parish authorities ; they are 
as ignorant as the rest. 
Attempts have been made 
in the past to compel the 
owners of land to make 
a return, but the attempts 
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four hundred acres on the 
map, a very handsome slice 
indeed out of the Metro- 
polis, two-thirds the area of 
the City of London proper. 

The Cadogan estate in 
Chelsea, originally the manor 
and embracing some four 
hundred acres, is to-day by 
no means so large, being 
only*aboiit half the size oT 
the Westminster property. 
It is situate in a district 
bearing many reminders of 
its owners in the names of 
streets and squares, such as 
Hans Place, Cadogan 
S(|uare, Pont Street, and 
Sloane Street. 'Phe estate 
came into the family through 
Ceneral ( 'adogan, an officer 
of the Horse fiuards in 


the parishes of St. George, Hanover S(juare, 
and St. John, Westminster. As the reader 
will ])erceive from the map, to-day it is cut up 
into two portions. The northern portion is 
bounded by Oxford Street, the western by 
Park J.ane. On the east the line passes 
close to South Molton Street, down 
Davies Street, travers(‘s a ])ortion of 
Berkeley Sc^uare, takes in both sides of 
Mouttt Street, and so back to Park Lane. 
'Phe southern section starts at St. (ieorge’s 
Hospital, ])asses down the centre of (irosvenor 
Pla('e to Buckingham Palace Road, thence 
down Vauxhall Bridge 


(^ueenr Anne’s time. He 
had married the daughter and heiress of Sir 
Hans Sloane, who had prevflhisly (in 1712) 
a('(iuired the manor of Cdielsea from the 
(dieyne fixmily. 

PVom the (?adogan we pass to the 
estate of Viscount Portman, whic'h covers 
two hundred and seventy acres. It lies, 
as we may see, north of Oxford Street, 
between P^dgware Road and High Street, 
Marylebbne, its northern limits being even 
beyond the Regent’s (/anal. It takes in 
Portman, Manchester, Bryanst(>n, and Mon- 
tagu Scjuares, Baker Street, and Li ssoii Grove. 


Road to the 'Phames, and 
eastward to the (drosvenor 
(/anal. On the west it 
reaches nearly to Sloane 
Sijuare, and so on north- 
wards almost to Knights- 
bridge Road. In addition 
to these two parcels of land, 
covering altogether nearly 
three hundred and forty 
acres, there is another the 
tidy little Millbank estate, 
near the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, an oblong patch be- 
tween Horseferry Road tind 
the Tate Gallery. Here was 
formerly Peterborough 
House, the town seat of the 
Mordaunts, Earls of Peter- 
borough, it eventually pass- 
ing to the Grosvenors. 
Altogether we have nearly 



THE PORTMAN ESTATE, 





£o/^j30M^s tMdkst: 



On this site wa% in the 
sixteenth century, a farm 
which the Lord Pripr of 
the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem granted for fifty 
years to^John Blennerhas- 
set and his wife. At their 
death, in 1532, Chief Jus- 
tice Portrnan acquired the 
reversion of their house 
ind finally the fee-simple 
of the farm from Queen 
Mary, The Portrnan line 
died out and the Seymoifrs 
inherited the property, 
which later passed into the 
possession of a Berkeley, 
whose mother had been a 
niece of the last Portrnan. 

This history accounts for 
many of the names of the 
streets. Orchard Street 
comes from Orchard* Port- 
man in Somersetshire, Bryanston is the name 
of a village in Dorsetshire, stjats of the family. 

East of the Portrnan estate is Jxird 
Howard de Walden’s vast property, popularly 
known as the Portland estate. Its southern 
boundary is Oxford Street, between Maryle- 
bone Lane and Wells Street, taking in 
Wigmore Street, running north to Regent’s 
Park, excluding the top of Portland Place, 
and east as far as Cleveland Street. But 
this is not all. "J'here is l^ortland 'J own, a 
fine estate to the north of Regent’s Park, 
between Wellington Road and Primrose Hill, 


and northward to St. John’s W’ood 1 \‘rn;»ce, 
and another purc'el to the west of Loui’s 
Cricket Ground, which l.ord Howard tie 
Walden recently at'cjuired for the suiin of 
sixty-four thousand pounds. Altogether ^ve 
have here about two hundred and itinely 
acres in the ])()ssession of a young matt of 
five- and twenty, who inherited it from the 
daughter of the fourth Duke of Portland. 
The estate’s history is full of vicissitude^s of 
ownership. 'I'wo hundred years ago tlut 
manor of 'ryburn, or Marykibone, was l>uiighi 
by John Holies, Duke of Newcastle, for Ihi? 

trifie of seventeen thousand 
five hundtetl pounds. His 
daughter, married to 
R()l)ert llarN’V, Karl of <Jv 
ford, inherited the lands ; 
and their daughter murf) - 
ing A\’i]|iam Beptinck, 
second Dukt‘ of Portland, 
the estate came into the 
l*c»rtland family. 'I'hc wife 
of the first duc al owner was 
an heiress of the ( ‘avcn 
dishes of A\'ell)ec’k, and the 
Harleys cairii' oiiginally 
from Welhc't k Castle, anti 
all lhe.se tmmes and otheys 
survive to-day in the sir^l 
nomendat u re of l lu di stritiSr . 

'fhe estate of the lOyfe 
family adjoins Ivoid Ho^ 
ard de Walden’s and Lord 
Port man’s on the north, 
running as far as Swisi 
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Cottage, and embracing a 
great part of St. Jofin^s 
Wood The name of the 
Eyre Arms enshrines the 
name of old Squire Eyre, 
the lord of the manor who, 
between t8io and 1820, 
built up so much of this 
charming and artistic (quar- 
ter of London. Lords 
Cricket Ground was for- 
merly on the Eyre property, 
but is now a separate free- 
hold, while the (ireat Cen- 
tral Railway has purchased 
mpch land in ti\e very heart 
of the estate. 

The lord of the manor 
and owner of HaTupstead 
is Sir Spencer Maryon- Wil- 
son, whose seal of Fit/johns 
we find commemorated in 
Fit/john’s Avcauie. Claim 
was formerly made by the owner of this vast 
property to hlampstead Heath itself, so that, 
in 1870, it had to be purchased for the unre- 
stricted use of the public by the old P>r)ard 
of )\’orks. But all the contiguous ]Kirt of 
this great and growing district is in the 
hands of this fortunate baronet, and has to 
pay tribute to him as ground landlord. 

(!]oming back southward, we strike into 
the northern portion of the domain of Lord 
Southampton, in the neighbourhood of 
Chalk F'arm, and so on to ("amden Town 
and Kentish I’own, the property of tlie l*raU 


family, amounting to two hundred acres. 
This was formerly possessed by Nicholas 
Jeffreys, vvhf)se daughter married in the 
middle of the eighteenth century (.Charles 
Pratt, Earl of (Jamden. ('lose by is Somers 
'Fown, the estate oi' Lord Somers. A great 
deal f)f these estates has been c'ut into by the 
railways, who have a('([uired lands which tliey 
have afterwards i)artecl with to private 
owners. 

The district adjoining Eusion Road in 
the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Sejuare marks 
anotht;r portion of th(j Southampton pro[)erty. 

'Fh is was formerly the manor 
of d’ottenham, held by the 
FiUroys descended from the 
I )uke of Cjrafton. I'hus we 
gel (kafton Street and Fitz- 
roy Square, while Fmston 
Road and Fmston Square 
are derived from the F^url 
of Euston, eldest son of 
the J >uke of Grafton. 

A Fir more valuable and 
important estate, so far as 
London and Londoners are 
('oncerned, than any of these 
last-mentioned is that 
owned by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, as head of the Russell 
family. It was formerly 
only one hundred and 
twenty acres, but there have 
been recent important pur- 
chases from the Crowm, of 
which Parliament and the 
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Bedford^ <\f Onvern 
den, lyin^ iIhs iwirisb 
St. Field, 

with seven arrovs tailed 
Longacre, of the yearly 
value of six six 

shillings and eightpeiu e/^ 
loiter on (Iharles It,* in 
1671, granted \\'illiain JCar! 
of Ik'dford the right <0 the 
market whieh had then 
begun U» ilourish lute, 
'The Hloomstniry estate 
formerly belonged to the 
manor of Jtlenuntd, de- 
seended to tlte loufth I'.url 
ol StMitham])ton, ami at the 
latter’s death in lOOH tell 
into the hands of his 
son in law, W'illiaut btu'd 
Russt'll. 

'I'lu' present Ih'dlot'd 
riai'e si.uuh on the site 


pul)lic seem to have been in igiK)rcxnee. 
The Bedford pi 1 ?perty comprises three distinct 
parcels of land. The first is in St, Pani'ras 
})arish, north of Eiiston Station, east of 
Hampstead Road, and south of (Vowndale 
Road, and including Harrington S{[uare, 
Amptliill Square, anti Oakley Sijuare. 

'Hui second i)ortion is that upon whic'h 
the British Museum and Russell S(juare 
stand, stretching as lar north a's raids- 
Icigh Oardtais to below New Oxford Street 
on the south — between Tottenham (>)urt 
Road and Southampton Row. 

'i'he thiid division, al- 


of llu' old manor Iioiim' ol tin* Bleiuumls, 
It may be woilh immlaaiing in eonmahon 
with (’ovenl Oaiden Maiki'l that his income 
from this souic<‘ is twenty - five thousand 
|)()unds a year. “()n marlo‘1 mornings," \\v 
are told, “carts vvilli vt'gt'lable produ('<' have 
been seen standing in liiu' as far disianl irenu 
('ovent (iarden as 'Tralalgar Squarti. Noiv, 
the owners ol v\c\y one of these carts, e.vcn if 
it he obligeil to stand half a mile (rom the 
market, ])ays toll to the Duke ol Bt‘d(or<h 
who makes ti*n thousand pounds a year out 
of it, the money being paid daily into the 


tliough the smallest, is not 
tile least imjiorlant, as it in- 
cludes (fovent Garden and 
neighbourhood, im'luiling 
Southaiiijiton Street and 
the dffices of "J'hk Sir and 
M A G A ’/. t N i). As Nv i 1 1 bt^ seen, 
there are a great many 
theatres also on the I )ukc 
of Bedford’s estate, in each 
of w'hich he stipulates for 
the reservation of a speiaal 
ducal box. The Rus*^clls 
are the oldest landowners 
in the ('ountry. When the 
religious houses were dis- 
solved the garden of the 
Abbey at Westminster and 
the adjacent lands became 
the property of the (''rown. 
In May, 1552, a patent was 
granted to John Duke of 
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Duke*9 bankers* hands. . tn fact, the more of The Hendre. This property lies in Ber- 
the streets of Ixindon are incommoded mondsey, in Southwark, in Camberwell and, 

by these produce carts the greater his Newington, and includes the Old Kent Road 

Grace*s gains.** Rotherhithe is in the possession of the heirs 

East of the Bedford property is that owned of the late Sir W. Gomme. 
by Lord Northampton, situated in the parish The last illustration of this kind that 
of St, James, Clerkenwell, and St. Mary, we give shows the extent and vicinity of 

Islington — roughly speaking, about two the estate vested in the Bishop of London, 

hundred acres, exclusive of the manor of which approximates in area the estate of Lord 

Canonbury, which came into the Compton Southampton, although far less in extent than 

family by the marriage of the heiress of Sir that of Lord Amherst.# * 



GlCKEttAL MAP OF LONDON l-ANOLORDS.— THE ESTATES OF NINE LANDLORDS MARKED IN BLACK UPON A MAP OF LONDON. 


John Spenser, who died in 1609, with an On the whole, then, w^e see the nine 
ancestor of Lord Northampton. Eastward leading London landlords — the nine chief 
several hundred acres iire in possession of estate owners of the Metropolis, apart 
Lord Amherst, who is the landowner * of from the Crown and the City companies — 
Hackney, The 'fyssens, . a Dutch family, hold between them not less than five square 
settled at Hackney, and purchased the miles of territory, as shown on the diagram 

manor two centuries ago. Afterwards the on this page. The# vast and ever-increas- 

property passed to the Kentish family of ing value of land in London makes the posses- 
Daniel, who assumed the surname and arms sion of so much property in the hands of a 
of Tyssen, with the additional name of small group of peers an event, in our days, 

Amherst. De Beauvoir Town, to the north of extraordinary significance. It must be 

of Hoxton, is part of the Amherst estate. remembered that sites for building, in certain 

To the south of the Thames a great land- of the more populous districts, have realized 
owner is I-^rd Llangattock, otherwise Rolls, as much as fifty pounds per square foot 1 





The House by the Faults. 

By Florence Warden. 



N one of the steep streets of 
the old town of Bristol, just 
where the footway is raised to 
a considerable height above 
the road over some ancient 
vaults which are among the 
many remains of bygonC ecclesiastical and 
monastic buildings, there is an old house, 
neither very large nor very imposing, at the 
door of which, not long ago, a thin, elderly 
lady, well but somewhat primly dressed, 
knocked and rang one summer afternoon. 

The door was opened, not by a maid, but 
by a very pretty young woman, evidently not 
yet in her twenties, who, smiling broadly and 
holding out her face 4o be kissed, cried, to 
the amazement of the visitor 

“I know who^’ou are, who you must be ! 
You re Miss Beech, Rolhley s rich aunt ! ’’ 
The visitor started and drew a long breath 
of astonishment, as well slie might. But, 
startling as this greeting W'as, the uiR'onven- 
tional hostess was so young, so pretty, so 
simple, and so evidently delighted to see her, 
that Miss Beech forgot to be offended, and 
replied to the unconventional wtd('dme by 
entering the narrow hall and bestowing a kiss 
upon the fresh and youthful face before her. 

“ Well, my dear, and you, 1 suppose, are 
my nephew s wife? I ho])e you arc happy. 
\’ou look as if you deserved to be ! ” 

And Miss Beech, who w\'is by this time 
in the little dining-room, put cm her pince- 
nez and surveyed her new niece more 
critically. 

“ I ’can’t understand it ! ” she murmured 
at last, wiien the laughing lady had stood 
straight before her, like a schoolgirl to 
be examined, exhibiting a very tall, well- 
developed figure in a white cambric frock, 
and a face almost baby-like in expression and 
outlines, the chief beauty of w^hich lay in its 
brilliant colouring, set oif by shining fair hair. 

Rothley never said you were so young, 
child. You can^t be twenty.” 

** Nc;, I’m not. I was nineteen last month, 
just tw^o months after we w'ere married.” 

Miss Beech stared at her. % 

“Two months! I thought he’d been 
married tw^cj years J ” 

“Oh, no. Why, Fve only known him 
since Christmas ! ” 


Mi.ss Beech began to look puzzled, dien 
grave. 

“ Where is he ? ” she asked, suddetdy, 
while her youthful hostess w'as oOcring h<‘t a 
chair, and explaining that she always 
the dining-room in the alternoon, as the m\\ 
poured straight into tlu' draw ing room, which 
w^as on the floor above. 

“ Oh, he’s at work in the next roian*” 

Miss Beech looked surfirised again. 

“At work! What sort of work? Have 
you reformed him ? He never used to ilo 
any." 

'I'he young wile lookeil ev(*n more amazed 
than her visitor. 

“Never used to do any ! Ht‘ is changed, 
then. Now he’s at work, write wiiie 
writing all day hing. lie earns ijuile u 1(U 
of money.” 

Miss Beech began to relax a little of het 
sternnt‘ss. 

“ Well,” sIk* said, “ that is good nVWs 
indeed. 1 always thought Rothley had some 
talent for literal me. But he was so lazy, 
and so much ivadi(*r to I'oax money out of 
his friends than to try to (Mrn it for him.su*)!, 
that J never thought ht‘ would settle seriously 
to that or to anything else.” 

1’he young wafe drew herself uj) willi an 
air of jiride. 

“I don’t sujiposij there s any author in 
iMigland who w'orks harder,” she said. 
“And though he’s always grumbling and 
saying it’s a j) 0 ()r jiiofession, rt'ally 1 don’t 
think he has nuu'h to complain of. He 
allows me five pounds a we<^k ior luntse 
keeping expenses, and he gives me a good 
allowaiK'c for myself” 

“ And hadn’t you any money ol yotir own, 
if I may a.sk such a ([uestion ? " said Miss 
Beech. 

“ Not a sixpence ; I was only ago\ernesai,” 
replied the bride, with a modest bhnh and 
smile. “It wus cjuitc a great UMnvh for im' 
when I married your nephew' ; though,” and 
her childlike face clouded a litlhx “ 1 nearly 
broke the heart of anotht.i mtui who had 
been fond of me for four years.” 

“ Four years ! Why, you must have bceili 
in the nursery ! ” said Miss Be<'< h. 

“Not quite. When Cieorgc M^rridett 
and I first knew each other I was just homtl 
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from ^dhboVtfs tine, btit he twenty and 
goiing t 0 South America on business for his 
lather. NoW he’s come back to find me 
married. I can^t help feeling sorry for him > 
but I've always had such an admiration for 
intellect that I couldn't resist the temptation 
of accepting a real author when he asked 
me.'' 

Over the somewhat stern features of the 
elder lady there had gradually come a softer 
look as she watched and listened to this 
young creature, so charming in her evident 
simplicity. 

** What has he written ? she asked. “ I've 
never heard of Iris books. And, by-the-bye, 
my dear, what is your name — youi Christian 
name ? " 

“My name ? Oh, Susie. As for Rothley’s 
works, he doesn’t sign them with his own 
name yet. But I can show you some of his 
stories." ’ She ran to a glazed bookcase in 
the Corner, and, taking out an armful of 
magazines, pointed out half-a-dozen stories 
and articles, most of them unsigned. 

Miss Beech was as much interested as she 
was. 

“ 1 can’t tell you how thankful I am, my 
dear Susie,” said she, “that he has turned 
out so well. At one time I was very anxious 
about him, for he ran through his own 
money and then appeared to be — well, I 
won't say any more. Let me see him. I'm 
longing to congratulate him.” 

Over Susie's bright face there came a 
slight shadow. 

“I don’t suppose he will see you now," 
she said, in a lower voice. “ When once 
he’s shut himself up in his study he’s there 
for the* day, and he doesn’t allow me to go 
and disturb him on any pretence whatever.” 

Miss Beech smiled with much amusement. 

“ Let me call him,” she said, and going 
into the hall she herself knocked at the door 
of the little back room and called out, 
“ Rothley, it's I — it s your Aunt Eleanor who 
wants to see you." 

But there was no answer whatever — no 
sound. Miss Beech tried again, with a 
certain acerbity in her tone. Susie looked at 
her with a sort of desjjairing triumph. 

“ I told you how it would be,” she said. 
“No matter hovr important the matter may 
be, he never comes. From nine o’clock in 
the morning, when he goes in there, till six 
o'clock in the evening, when he comes out, 
he simply pretends to ‘ be deaf and dumb. 
He says it's the only way he can do any 
work at all— -to give himself up to it as if the 
outer world didn't exist.” 


But it's nonsense to put oH tbose airs ! 
Dickens and Thacfe^ay didn't do it ! bawted ; 
Miss Beech, angrily, shaking and rattling the 
door, which was, of course, locked. 

: “ It's very tiresome,” agreed Susie in |in 

undertone, perplexed between her* wish not 
to offend either her husband on the one 
hand or his aunt on the other, “But it’s 
the same always. After all,” she went on, 
coaxingly, “ every author has his own ways of 
going to work, and each one’s ways must 
respected, mustn't they ? ” 

But Miss Beech, who had been stooping, '' 
with her ear neat the keyhole, suddenly 
straightened herself and spoke with an air 
of decision. 

“ He isn't there at all,” she said. 

But Susie smiled with an air of superior 
knowledge. 

“ Oh, yes, he is indeed,” she said. “ In 
another hour you’ll see him come out. It’s 
five now, and he always comes out punctually 
at six.” « 

But Miss Beech was not to be persuaded. 

“ I tell you,” she repeateff, “ that he is not 
in there at all. It is quite impossible for a 
person to keep so still for a whole quarter of 
an hour as not to be heard making the least 
movement. He’s gone out without/ your 
knowing, and he’s locked the door and taken 
the key with him.” 

Susie was just as persistent as she, however. 

“He never goes out during the daytime,” 
.she said. “And look, I can see the key in 
the lock." 

Miss Beech made no answer, but when 
Susie rose from her stooping position she saw 
that the elder lady was looking very stern. 
Susie grew frightened, and the tears came to 
her eyes. 

“ Well, I feel rather guilty at having done ‘ 
so much to disorganize your household," 
said Miss Beech, with great dryness. * “ You 
are very methodical, admirably so, indeed. 

1 feel that I must have quite put you out. I 
ought to have sent you word that I was 
coming. Give my love to Rothley, and tell 
him I am delighted to hear he's getting on so 
well. Good-bye." 

She held out her band, stifSy. Susie drew 
back in despair. 

“ Oh, no ; surely you'll wait and see him ! " 
she cried. “And go over the house! I 
should never forgive myself, and Rothl^ 
would never fAive roe, if I let you go lilte 
that I” 

I'he rich aunt, howeyer, was not to be 
mollified With some excuse that the friends 
$he was staying with were waiting for her, 
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Roth ley did not answer. He stared round 
him as if too much perturbed to speak, and 
finally threw himself into an arrn-chair and 
beckoned to her to come to him. 

“Now,'' said he, “tell me what you mean. 
Do you mean that my Aunt Eleanor came, 
and that slie went away offended ? " 

“Yes, yes. Surely you must know. Why 
didn’t you answer? JVere you in the study 
all the time ? ” 

“Of course I was. Didn't you yourself 
see me come out ? " 

“ Ye-es.” 

“ What did she say ? ” 

“ 1 )o you mean to tell me you didn’t /lear 
what she said ? " 

Rothley hesitated. 

“ To tell you the truth,” he admitted, 
suddenly, “1 always put cotton wool in my 
ears as soon as I get to work, so that the 
noises in tlie street shall not distract my 
attt'nlion. How could 1 do so miu h, how 
could 1 earn so much, if I didn’t take every 
pcjssible means to keep my nose to tlie grind- 
stone ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Susie, faintly, “ I wish I'd 
known ! I wish 1 could have told your aunt 
that. As It was, she — she was almost 
unkind ! " 

Rothley got up, anxious and annoyed. 

“ She’ll come again, I suppose,” said he ; 
“ where is she staying ? ” 

“ She didn’t say, except that she was with 
friends.” 

“ She used to stay at a boarding-house at 
("lifton. I'll go there to-night and try to find 
her. It’s important, by Jove ' ” He walked 
towards the door, then turned to say : “ I 
think, Susie, you might htive had the tact to 
keep her here till 1 came out ' ” 

Susie said nothing. She was confused, 
perplexed, inclined to be incredulous. It 
was odd, she thought, that she had heard 
nothing about the cotton-wool before. As, 
however, she was the most amiable and the 
least quarrelsome of women, she tried to be 
satisfied . with thi.s explanation, hurried the 
preparations for dinner, and was most careful 
to brush his hat and his coat and to make 
him look as smart as possible when he started 
for Clifton. 

He came back, however, very late, with 
black looks. No trace of Miss Beech had 
he been able to discover anywhere, though 
he had made inquiries wherever he had 
known her to stay or to be a customer. And 
poor Susie was made to feel that she was in 
disgrace. 

Miss Beech did not come again, and at 


the end of a week the young couple were 
forced reluctantly to come to the conclusion 
that the rich aunt was offended beyond recall. 

“ After all,” said Rothley, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, “ we're no worse off than we 
were before. Some time ago she •declared 
she would have nothing more to do with me, 
and I can get on without her help, as I’ve 
been doing.” 

Susie felt bound tf) apfilaud this show of 
spirit, but she was sotry, too. Not that she 
shared Rothley’s somewhat greedy longings 
for his aunt’s property, but she had no near 
relations, and she » had been delighted to 
welcome one of her husband's. 

d'en days after the visit of Miss Beech 
Susie was surprised and rather confused by 
the annouJK'ement of another visitor, and 
going 11 }) into the drawing-room, into which 
he had been shown, she found herself in the 
presence of her old lover. 

(leorge Merridew was a handsome, manly 
young fellow, and, alkbough she had been 
too young when he went away for him to tell 
her the exact state of his •feelings towards 
her, she had had for him so much genuine 
liking that there is no doubt he would have 
been successful as a suitor if Rothley Beech 
had not stejiped in during his absence and, 
armed with the superior prestige of being a 
“real live author,” had not carried off the 
sim|)le girl after a very brief courtship. 

This was the first time she had seen 
(leorge since her marriage and his return, 
and the meeting could scarcely fail to be an 
awkward one on both sides. 

“ T am so sorry you can't see my husband,” 
said Susie, during one of the numerous pauses 
which her guest’s nervousness brtiught about. 
“ He’s always shut up in his study from nine 
to six, and during all those hours he is 
sim})ly deaf and dumb.” 

She had scarcely got to the end ©f this 
s})eech when she found George Merridew’s 
eyes fixed upon her in a very peculiar 
manner. 

“ Is he kind to you ? ” he asked, sud- 
denly, with a hoarse gruffhess which startled 
her. 

“ Oh —-oh, yes ! Qf course I He ’’ 

“And you're fond of him? You're ■- 
you're glad you married him ? ” continued 
Merridew, pouring out the words rapidly, as 
if the flood-gates were open at last. 

Tactless as the questions .seemed to he, 
Susie saw that there was some anxiety — per- 
fectly honest, perfectly legitimate — under the 
overpowering nervousness wdiich had posses- 
sion of her visitor. Without putting on any 
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airs of suri>rise or annoyance, therefore, she 
answered, growing rather pale, however, as 
she did so ; — 

“ Yes ; of coarse Fm fond of him. And 
I'm glad he's fond of me, though I wish I 
could dg more to help him in his work.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Merridew got up suddenly from his chair. 

Will you ask him to see me ? ” he said. 
The question was such an astonishing one, 
s»o strangely put, too, ^ that Susie rose and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, said : — 

** Is it very important tha.t you should see 
him now?” • 

The young man turned to her, bent his 
head, and spoke very low 
*‘It’s very im- 
portant indeed. I 
must see him — I 
mus/ / ” 

She pointed to 
a seat, tried to 
speak, and left the 
room, with a ter- 
rible feeling at hi*r 
heart that this 
good fellow had 
some strong rea- 
son for his strange 
errand. 

Remembering 
her experience on 
the occasion of 
Miss beech’s visit, 
she did not waste 
time in knocking 
at the study door. 

Going on tiptoe 
out of the house 
at the back, she 
got the wooden 
steps, placed them 
againfit the wall 
outside, and, 
mounting them, 
peeped between 
the laths of the 
Venetian blind 
into the room. 

This, the only 
window of the 
study, was small 
and high up in 
the wall to avoid 
the view of 
kitchen and scul- 
lery, which were 
built out behind 
the house, 


Hi 

taking up one-fourth of the poor little town 
garden. 

Susie calM Rothley softly by name, but 
there was no answer. She could see tmlhing 
of him. There was a Ja}>anese screen plained 
in the middle of the room which cut olf half 
her view. But he was not si^ated at the 
writing-table, which was jp»t below the 
window. 

Susie quickly made up her mind what to 
do. I'he window was open. Shepushadup 
the lower sash as far as it would go unci 
scrambled in, making a great clatter with the 
Venetian blind, and expecting every mtutumt 
to see Rothley 's face, angry at this inti rtu))- 
tion, appear from the other side ol the 

screen. 

She had had to 
l)c so resol so 
bold, to Hi tew 
herself up 
much for this 
desitcraic a« t, 
that she scartcly 
felt any sho< k ol 
surprise on dis 
covering that 
Rothley was no{ 
in the room at all. 

I'he tloor wiis 
locked and the 
key was in it, btu 
there was no sign 
of her husband. 

Susie stood in 
the middle of the 
room, pale and 
trembling, full ol 
vague fears and 
Huspicians, for 
Home moments, 
'rhen, making up 
her mind, she un 
locked the door, 
ran upstairs u> the 
drawing-room, 
and told George 
Merridew, with as 
ea.Hy a mantter as 
she could, that 
her husband was 
out. 

There was an 
VxpTOsion of |o 
much sympatl^y 
and goodwill in 
his kind grey eym 
that Susie, alreacfy 
much exi tted Ilf 
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the strange discovery she had just made, could 
scarcely keep back a strange impulse to burst 
into tears as she shook hands with him. 

He hurried away without another word, 
and then the young wife, still at a white heat 
of excitement, went back to the study, and 
seating herself in the corner, on the window 
side, farthest from the fireplace and door, 
waited for the return of Rothley. 

She had sat in the low chair in the corner 
for about half an hour when she heard the 
dining-room clock strike six, and her heart 
began to beat very fast, for she knew that 
the moment was approaching when she would 
have to meet her husband face to face. 

Rothley was as punctual as clockwork. 

She strained her ears for the first sound of 
his footsteps on the gravel outside, expecting 
to hear an exclamation when he should dis- 
cover by the presence of the steps that some- 
one had been before him. 

Suddenly her attention was distracted by a 
little noise behind the screen, and a moment 
later she heard Rothley, with a sound like the 
shutting of a cupboard, sit in the chair by the 
writing-table and unlock a drawer. 

'J'hen he wrote quietly for some few 
moments, rose quickly after re-loc'king the 
drawer, pushed back the screen on the side 
nearest to the fireplace, and, turning the key 
in the lock of the door, went out without 
having seen her, re-locking the door and 
taking away the key according to his in- 
variable custom. 

Susie sprang up, her heart beating wildly, 
and went round the screen to find out by 
what means he had entered the room. 

1'herc was nothing in the corner between 
the wdndow and the fireplace but a few old 
boxes apd one of the mats which were placed 
about the floor instead of carpet. 

She picked up this mat and looked care- 
fully on the floor. One of the boards had a 
looj) of string round the end, and raising it 
by this means Susie found that she could 
lift it easily, and that it was hinged, making a 
sort of trap-door about two feet long and not 
much more than a foot wide. 

Below this she saw at once that a large 
hole had been roughly hewn and hacked out 
of the masonry, which, as she knew, formed 
the roof of the disused vaults upon which the 
row of houses, of which their own was one, 
was built. 

Peering down into the musty -smelling 
blackness Susie discerned the topmost rungs 
of a ladder, and squeezing herself not with- 
out difficulty through the aperture, the lid of 
which she dared not shut, she descended 


slowly and with much trepidation till, after 
the twelfth rung, she found her foot on a 
cold stone floor. 

Then, by the light which came down 
through the narrow trap door above her, she 
looked round and saw a wide expanse of 
dark cellar, grim pillars, faintly gleaming in 
the darkness like ghostly statues, sup|)orting 
a vaulted roof from which strange grey 
fingers pointed weirdly down at her. 

The floor was slitny to the tread ; the 
place smelt of mildew and of damp ; and 
when one of the pointing fingers brushed her 
head as she passed sndcr it, and bent like a 
finger of flesh, Susie uttered a moan of terror 
and shrank back, fearful to go forward, until 
she realized that the yxnnting fingers were 
only bunches of ancient fungus, that hung 
pendent from the vaulted roof. 

A few barrels, broken for the most part 
and encircled with rusty hoops of iron, 
showed that the vaults had been put to use 
within the memory of man. But it w^as 
evident that these were relics only, and that 
they had nothing to do the attraction 
those grimy depths had for her husband. 

But when she had got used to the arrange- 
ment of the pillars and to the dim light, she 
espied in a corner of the vault anotlier 
ladder, and, running to it and looking up, 
saw that the vaulting had been hac'ked aNvay 
at this point also, and that the ladder led 
straight ‘Up to the hole thus made, just 
as in the case of that by which she had 
descended. 

The poor young wife felt sick with dread 
as she clutched the ladder, and, creeping 
softly up, listened before trying to push open 
the board which, as in the case of the other 
entrance, covered the hole made in the 
vaulting. 

She could hear faint sounds of voices, those 
of a woman and of young children, but not 
plainly enough for the speakers to be very 
near. Pressing her hand against the board 
above her she raised it easily at one end, and, 
satisfied that the action had attracted no 
attention from anyone above, she grew bolder, 
pushed the board right back, and peered into 
the room to which th^ ladder led. 

It was a wretched little room in a house of 
the poorest class, with a cheap paper — dark 
and dirty with age — on the walls, no carpet 
upon the floor, an old deal table, rickety with 
long service, under the window, and a broken- 
down sofa. 

On this sofa was a neat little pile of bed- 
clothes, consisting of a brown ‘‘charity'^ 
blanket, a hard pillow, a couple of sheets of 
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the coarsest texture, and a (’overlet which 
ap[)cared to have been once a kitchen table- 
cloth of red and wliite cotton, 

'riiis sofa, together with an old and dilapi- 
dated iron washstand, stood behind a screen 
whi('h had been cheaply and ingeniously con- 
trived out of part of an old clothes-horse 
and a number of newspapers neatly pasted 
together, 

rile rest of the furniture was on a level 
with these specimens : one wooden kitchen 
chair, one cane-bottomed, one of wicker, two 
rough deal boxes for seats, wardrobe, or 
table. This was all. 

Susie gazed around her with dumb amaze- 
ment. 

W'hat strange errand brought Rothley 
here ? 

She glanced at the table and saw that both 
that and one of the deal boxes were piled 
high with addressed envelopes. This, 
evidently, was the means of livelihood of 
some poor wretch whp occupied the room. 
A second look, however, startled Susie and 
kept her rooted to the spot. 

The envelopes were addressed in her 
husband’s handwriting. 

Did he, in the goodness of his heart, help 
some unhappy man to earn a scanty liveli- 
hood by doing part of his work for him ? 

But this idea Susie, simple as she was, had 
to dismiss almost as soon as it occurred to 


her. A more sinister notion seized het as 
again she heard the voi«'C of a woman S(*old 
ing her children, and she asked luiM lt' 
whether Rothley was faithless to her. hull 
of this new idea, and trembling with 
nient, she unlocked aral opened tlu; tiooi ol 
the room, and found herself face to fa<‘t; with 
a woman indeed, but surely not a rival, 

'J'hin, haggard, plain of feature and hra\ )' 
of asiiect, dowm at heel, slatlfc‘rnly and of the 
most poverty-stricken and unpre[)ossessing 
aspect, the woman, who stared at her and 
dropped a curtsy, at oiko ci^ased Inn 
scolding tone and became not only civil but 
obse(]uious. 

“ I beg your pardon, ma’am. I didn’t 
hear you come in. Did Mr. Grt’ening 
you in himself, ma’am ? ” 

Susie scarcely knew what to answer. She 
had put on her hat to protect }u*r head fr<»m 
the sun as she got in at the study w indow, 
therefore she looked as if slie might have 
come in by the door like an ordiimty 
caller. 

As she stood a moment hesitating, glatu ing 
in silent anxiety from the slaitinnh \\onian to 
the crying child ('hnging to her sknl, and to 
the small boy wnth a very ditty fare in her 
arms, there came a change ov<‘i tin* attitude 
and manner of the woman. 

From obsequious she grew suspicious, 
sullen. 
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‘*What were you doing there, locked in 
with Mr, Greening ? '' she asked, with sudden 
shrillness, “ I don^t allow visitors here, only 
those that come in the ordinary way of 
business to give him work.” 

“ What work ? asked Susie, with trembling 
lips, > 

She guessed who Mr. Greening would 
prove to be. 

“ Why, writing and — and such-like, what 
he does,” answered the woman, sullenly. 

With strong constraint upon herself Susie 
asked, “ And are you — are you Mrs. Green- 
ing ? ” 

She knew that she scarcely hid the relief 
she felt when the woman said, sulkily, “No ; 
my name’s Prebble. But,” she added, with 
a touch of a sort of aggressiveness, as she 
detected the look on tlie lady’s face, “ 1 
dor\’t know that I mayn’t be Mrs. Greening 
by-and-by. And who, may I ask, are you ? ” 
As Susie hesitated to answer, the woman’s 
tone grew still more insolent, and, pushing 
by Susie, she said, “ For tha’t matter, I’ll 
have it out of Mr. Greening himself.” 

• Seizing the moment when Mrs. Prebble 
put her head into the room out of which 
Susie had just come, the latter lied down the 
narrow passage to the open front door, and 
with infinite relief found herself in the street. 

But such a street ! Poverty, dirt, neglect, 
had left their traces upon each house, each 
foot of roadway. Every house was let out in 
tenements, and out of every other window — 
all otien, as if gasping for a breeze on the hot 
summer evening — there leaned a man in shirt- 
sleeves, an untidy woman, or a couple of 
noisy children. Susie, with her brain in a 
state of utter confusion and perplexity, went 
quickly down the narrow, stuffy street, through 
a court at the end, and into one of the broader, 
better-kept streets which she knew. 

She felt so sick with excitement and 
indefinite terrors that, when she got in sight 
of her own house and saw a man watching 
the front door from the other side of the way, 
she at once made up her mind that he was a 
detective, and that he was on the look* out for 
an opportunity of meeting her husband. 

The guess was a shrewd one. Susie, 
childish as in many respects she was, had 
sharp eyes, and her new discoveries, her fears 
and her adventures, had prepared her for the 
worst. She rang the bell, after one shudder- 
ing, apprehensive glance at the man on the 
watch, and was not in the least surprised 
when, turning, she saw that he had crossed 
over the road. 

The door being by this time opened by 


the trim little maid, Susie slipped in quietly 
and shut it in the man’s face. 

She had no time to ask where her husband 
was, for at that moment Rothley came out 
of the dining-room, with a very white and 
haggard face. Susie, with new • energy, 
pushed him back into the room, and said, 
quickly : — 

“ I'here is a "man asking for you. What 
does he want ? ” 

Rothley evidently kgew of this, for he did 
not look surprised. 

“How should I know what he wants?” 
he said, sullenly. •“ What is more to the 
purpose is this : where have you been ? ” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“ You know, I think. Rothley, rvesjfound 
out why you are so deaf when I knock at 
the study door. It’s because you’re not 
there.” 

“ Where am I, then?” said he, looking at 
her askance. 

“ You go out through^ a trap-door in the 
floor, and through the vaults ” 

She had got to this word when they were 
both startled by a loud knock at the front 
door. Rothley made for the door of the 
room. But Susie put herself in his way. 

“ No,” said she, stubbornly, seizing him 
by the arm with considerable strength of 
muscle. “You shall not go till you have 
given me an explanation. Why are you 
Rothley •Beec h in one house and Greening 
in another ? ” 

“ How can I stop to tell you now ? Let 
me go, I say. You are bound to help me 
out of my difficulties. Do you forget that 
you’re my wife ? 

Susie hurled herself upon him and looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“."Iw I your wife? Am I really your 
wife?” she asked, in a his-^ng whisper. 

To her consternation Rothley grew livid. 
But he answered : — 

“ To the best of my belief, you are.” 

She relaxed her grip with a strange sinking 
at the heart. He was out of the room in an 
instant. And "as for the moment her senses 
seemed to reel under the blow of his strange 
answer, Susie w{jis suddenly brought to herself 
by the entrance of the*maid, who, with a face 
full of alarm, said in a low voice that the man 
had come again. 

Susie pulled herself together, bowed her 
head, and then, with almost as much com- 
posure as if she had had no hideous fears at 
her heart, followed the maid into the hall and 
found herself face to face with the man from 
across the road 
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“I beg your pardon, but I must 

see Mr. Beech," said he. 

“ ^’ou can’t see him now, for he*s not in," 
said she, quietly. 

But he l^new by her face that she was not 
quite sew innocent as she wished to appear. 

** He was here a moment ago," said he, 
quickly. 'I'hen, as her ])ale face showed that 
she was in the secret of her husband’s dis- 
appearance, lie added : I saw him at the 
wvindow, behind the /:urtain." He paused 
for a moment, and then said : “ 'I'he fact is, 
ma’am, I’m sorry 
to have to tell you 
that I have a 
warrant." 

“ Warrant ! 

What — lias he 
done ? " 

The man hesi- 
tated. 

“ rd rather not 
.say, ma'am. I’er- 
suade him to 
see me, if 
can." 

Susie knew 
that by this time 
Roth ley was out 
of reach, so slie 
was bold. 

“ He’s not here 
at all," she said, 
emphati cal 1 y. 

‘‘So you had 
better tell me at 
once why you 
want him." 

The man hesi- 
tated yet a mo- 
ment, then he 
.said : — 

“*Well, ma’am, 
if you must 
know, it’s — ^il’s for desertion of his wife and 
child." 

Prepared as she w^as for some unjileasant 
surprise, Susie was taken aback by this state- 
ment. But she bore it well. Something in 
Rothley’s face and voice w^hen, a few moments 
previously, .she had challenged him as to her 
own position, made her believe that he had 
not told her the truth. So she said, modestly 
but bravely : — 

“This is a shock to me, of course, but I 
think it’s a mistake. If you wish to look for 
him you can do so." 

The man saluted and left the hall, and 
Susie, wqth a fast-beating heart, heard him go 


from room to room examining, searching. 
Rothley had been artful enough to anlicipaie 
this visit, and had therefon* left the study 
unlocked, to avoid exciting special aticruian 
to that apartment The consequence was 
that the detective soon satisfied hiiuscU that 
his bird had flQwm and left the house, where 
poor Susie, alone in her p(M[)]exii)i and 
desolation, could find nothing better do 
than to have a good cry. 

She was utterly hewiklercd by hci tiis- 
coveries of the day, and unable either to under 

stand the mum* 
ing of what ^he 
had found om or 
to reali?;e wWm 
was gr»ing to hap 
pen It) hei, 

W as slu' Koth 
ley’.s wife 1* Had 
he uiiule a was of 
escapi‘ l(»r himself 
bytakingaMs ond 
name? And, il 
so, did he believe 
that he (ouUl 
trust her to keep 
his .secret ? 

The answei ti* 
one of thtjso qm s 
tions, il not two, 
came by tlu? nud 
day jiost, when 
she received tins 
note. It was 
dated “ 
and ran thus • 

My I ) a h 11 n c 
\Vn<h, 1 kn(»\\ I 
can irusi you a* 
give me* a wav. 1 
su|)})<j.sf. you kunw 
W'hue t am. As 
soon a.s I can I will 
Hrul run a way loi us 
t)olh to e.scape. Until then, lie low, as I am goinj^ 
to do. Burn tins withoul tail, - Vour dt'V4U»’d 
husband, RoimcV. 

But Su.sie, though .she had l(*ved her 
husband as a good wife should when she 
looked upon him as an honest man, and 
though she had even kept his seciet faule 
fully w'hen she knew him to be nothing of 
the kind, w'as far too much .slujeked by the 
di.scoveries .she had made concerning lus 
underhand ways to entertain for him the 
same affection as before. 

She would keep his secret ; she would not 
betray his way of escape, but she vNas quite 
re.solved that she would have nothing more 
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to do viath him wnless, as was very unlikely, 
he could give her a satisfactory explanation 
of his strange conduct, and convince her that 
he had acted fairly by her. This, in the face 
of the detective’s visit, did not seem 
probable. ' 

Nearly a week passed, and still she heard 
nothing of Rothley. More than once she 
felt tempted to make her way again to the 
house where Mr. Greening ” had lived, but 
she did not like to do this, as she now 
doubted the identity of that person with 
Rothley on the orie hand, and was unwilling 
to encounter Rothley again on the other. 

And while she thus lived in a state of 
miserable doubt and uncertainty, Miss 
Eleanor Beech called again upon her. 

Susie challenged her at once, by asking 
whether she had heard of the warrant. Miss 
Beech admitted that she had, and said also 
that she had received a letter from her 
nephew, datbd from London, informing her 
that the woman who claimed to be his wife, 
having had a husband living at the time she 
went through the ceremony of marriage with 
him, had no claim upon him whatever. 

“ He didn’t tell me that,” said Susie, 
doubtfully. 

My dear,” said Miss Beech, ‘‘whether he 
told you so or not, you can take nothing 
Rothley says without corroboration. I have 
long since learnt that. Now he appears to 
have deserted you, as he deserted this other 
woman. What are you going to do ? ” 

Susie drew herself up. 

“ Tm only waiting to hear from Rothley 
or to see him to tell him that 1 will have 
nothing more to do with him,” she said, with 
decision. 

“ But what if he is really your husband, 
as he says ? ” 

“ That will make no difference,” said 
Susie, who, together with her childlike 
straightforwardness and simplicity, had some 
common sense and a strong sense of honour 
and honesty. “ He has not been frank with 
me, and I cannot love and honour a man I 
can’t trust.” 

But the loyal creature would not confess 
to Miss Beech the mysterious deceit which 
Rothley had practised upon her, feeling that 
she ought to give him a chance of explaining 
himself before she did so. 

Miss Beech, though she thought Susie’s 
conduct inexplicable, was touched by the 
simple creature’s bravery and straightforward- 
ness. She told her she should herself remain 
at ('lifton until Rothley reappeared or wrote 
again, and in the meantime she insisted on 


taking the forlorn young woman under her 
protection, in making Susie her companion 
in her drives and walfcs, and in the charitable 
errands with which the elder lady filled up 
her leisure. 

Susie asked for nothing better, Day after 
day she accompanied Miss Beech, who grew 
rapidly fond of her, in her drives and walks, 
until at last one day they entered that very 
back street to a house in’ which Rothley’s 
secret passage led. ^ * 

Susie was seized with a presentiment that 
she could not account for, a presentiment that 
it was to the very house she knew that they 
were going. She stopped short and touched 
Miss Beech’s arm. 

“ Who are you going to see here ? ” she 
asked, jn a low voice. 

“ A poor man who is in rapid consump^ 
tion,” answered the elder lady, ‘‘and who has 
a wife and two delicate children to support 
by such light work as he can do. Why ? ” 

For she was surprised the sudden pallor 
which overspread her companion’s pretty 
face. • 

“ W’hat is his name ? ” asked Susie, quickly, 
as Miss Beech, after looking at the number, 
stopped before the very house to which Susie 
herself had made her way through the vaults. 

“ Greening,” replied Miss Beech. “ Well, 
aren’t you coming in with me ? ” 

Susie had shrunk back a step and shook 
her head.*. 

“ No. It’s warm and stuffy in those little 
houses. I’ll — I’ll wait for you,” stammered she. 

And Miss Beech went alone up the steps 
and knocked at the shabby door. It was 
opened by the very woman, pale, haggard, 
but not so slatternly as before, whom Susie 
had previously seen. 

’Miss Beech asked for Mr. Greening, and 
was told in reply that he was “ very sadly, 
very sadly indeed, but working as hard as he 
always does, ma’am.” 

Down the dark and narrow passage they 
went, and a knock at the door of the little 
back room was answered by a voice which 
made Miss Beech start. 

“ Come in ! ” 

The door wks opened by the woman, and 
Miss Beech, entering quickly, found herself 
opposite a deal table, at which, bending down 
and writing industriously, addressing envelope 
after envelope in frantic haste, was a pitiful 
figure, pale, thin, stooping, in a shabby coat 
without a collar. 

Miss Beech stared at him without a word 
till the door was shut, and the pale man 
stared at her. 
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I'heii she spoke. 

“ And pray, Rothley, what are you doing 
here ? ” 

He saw at once that the game was up. 

“ Well/' said he, rising slowly and playing 


Rothley turned pale. Me saw that pro 
tests were of no avail against this (hatamincd 
stand. 

“ How did you find nu? out ? ” hr asked, 
impudently. 



“an’u i'Kay, Koim.Kv. wiiAr akk vou i>i>in(, iii-.kJ’ t " 


with his pen, while he stared defiantly at his 
aunt, “ Tm directing envelopes. One must 
do something, you know\” 

Miss JJeech nodded, with a strange smile 
on her face. 

“ 1 see.'’ She looked at him ('loscly, and 
then round the room. “So this is the 
writing - the authorship, your poor w'ife 
thinks so much 

“ Where's the harm ? If I can make 
enough money by directing enveloj)es to 
keep her — ” 

Miss Beech, who was a matter-of-fact per- 
son, brought down her fist sharply upon the 
table. “ Bosh ! " .said she. “ V'our directing 
envelopes, your Might employment,’ i.s only of 
a sham, a blind. Ycm are a begging-letter 
impostor, neither more nor le.ss, and it is for 
the purposes of your imposture that you have 
taken the name of Greening, and I dare say a 
dozen other names too.’’ 

Vol, xxix,"“82. 


“By a l('tt(T you \vr(»te to a hiend of 
mine, who, good (Teature that she is, kno\Mug 
that I was at ( 'liflon, In'ggt^d me t(» hunt out 
this unhappy and most destaxing caM* and 
to do wliat I could for him. And so I im an 
to ! ’ xvent on Miss Beech, with fne. “ And 
in the first plat e I’m going tt» take sU p'n to 
free 5 'our pretty young wife liom siu h an 
encumbrance.' 

“ You can’t,” said Rothle\, with suddt n 
spirit. 

“ I think 1 tan, thougli. 'fherc''. a warrant 
out for you, as you have h ft >oui leal wifi: 
chargeable to f'helsea parisli. ” 

“She’s not my wife,” grumbled Kothlcv, 
looking rather less ea.sy. 

“We've only your word for that, and w* 
don’t think that is worth nmeh/’ leiorted his 
aunt. “I’m going u|) t<* set* her imst h.” 

At that Rothley drew a long breath. 

“Let me see Irusic,” .said he. 
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“If you so much as try to see her Til have 
you Wcked up/’ replied his aunt, promptly. 
“So you know now just what our relative 
positions are. Who is the woman who let 
rne in? Another wife?^’ 

“ No/’ said Rothley, sullenly. 

“;An accomplice, then, Fm pretty sure.” 

Rothley made no answer, but looked 
sullenly down. 

“ Some of your letters profess to be written 
by your wife. They are in a woman’s hand. 
Written by this woman and dictated by you, 
1 have no doubt” 

Rothley grew nervous. 

“ Don’t talk so loudly,” said he. “ She 
doesn’t know much, and I don’t want her to 
know any more. Just look out into the 
passage, will you, aunt, to sec whether she’s 
listening ? ” 

Miss Beech, surprised by this coolness, 
obeyed. She openetl the cloor and looked 
out, peering into the dark corners. When 
she drew her head in again, having seen no 
one, Rothley had disayij)eared. 

I'he window was shut ; the chimney w^as 
narrow. Miss Beech, pale and trembling, 

. went out of the room and out of the house. 

As she and Susie met their eyes betrayed 
certain knowledge which y)resently brought 
them to mutual confession. 

Miss Beech took Susie straight back to 
the house where she herself was staying, and 
never again, except in the company of her 
kind protectress, did Susie return to the 
house by the vaults. 

Rothley disappeared from sight, and there 
was strong reason for believing that he had 
transferred himself and hi.s misplaced abilities 
to the other side of the Atlantic. His aunt, 
justly indignant at his treatment of the two 
women he had so basely deceived, found out 
the unhappy wife he had first married, and 
learned that he had deserted her because she 
had refused to help him in his beggingdetter 
impostures. 

There being no truth whatever in Rothley’s 
statement that this first wife was a married 
woman before he went through the ceremony 
of marriage with her, Miss Beech aided 
Susie to sue for a decree of nullity of 
marriage. 

Her title of Mrs. Beech, however, Susie 
declined to give up, though her protectress, 
Miss Beech, tried to persuade her that she 
had no right to it. Susie was entirely 
irrational on one side of her nature, and she 
insisted that, as she had believed herself to 


be really married, she had a perfect right to 
keep the name to which she had become 
accustomed. 

The matter, however, does not threaten to 
become a permanent source of disagreement 
between the ladies, for, to judge by the 
constant visits of George Merridew and the 
confidences he has to pour into Mis.s Beech’s 
ear, there seems a j)rospect that in the future 
Susie may have to und|?rgo another change 
of surname. 

No matter how strongly her pride may 
urge her to keep a haughty bearing to 
Merridew, Susie cannot but remember ihat^ 
having found out that Rothley was a 
scoundrel, Merridew at once came to the 
help of his old love with as much boldness 
as delicacy, and that the deceit practised 
upon a guileless and amiable girl found no 
weak j)()ints in his great love. 

xMiss Bcec'h discovered, by strict investiga- 
tion, that the too ingenious Rothley had 
been plying the trade of begging-letter writer 
with great siK'c'ess for eighteen months. 
(Clever enough to realize that he must be 
prepared for investigation into his case, he 
had established himself at Mrs. Prebble’s, 
from which address be industriously wrote 
appeals to the charitable under a variety of 
names. 

Having fallen in love with pretty Susie, 
and being aware of the existence of the old 
vaults which lay under the houses and ex- 
tended from the respectable street to the 
shabby one, Rothley, who knew that he 
dared not run the risk of going openly from 
the one house to the other, had devised the 
ingenious plan of utilizing the underground 
communication between the two, and had 
boldly set up housekeeping with his pretty 
bride within a stone’s throw of the wretched 
room which Mrs. Prebblc believed to be fi’s 
only home. 

How long he could have hoped to keep up 
the double deception nobody could tell ; but, 
having provided himself with ample means of 
escape in case of discovery, it is probable 
that he had troubled himself very little about 
that. • 

Whether he prospered in the^new country 
to which he fled his aunt never Exactly knew. 
But the description given of a swindler, who 
was ‘ sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment in the United States soon after, tallied 
sufficiently with that of Rothley for her to 
believe that he had met with the punishment 
his misdeeds well deserved. 



Some Recctit Remarkable hwentions. 


Hli) inventive genius is ever 
with us, and many and weird 
are the^ products of his brain. 
Let us j)roceed tt) give a few 
brief particulars of some recent 
remarkaiye inventions whit'h 
arc well worthy of being 

accorded a due meed of praise. 

It seems quite natural no\v> 
adays to turn to the land (3f 
the^ Stars and Stripes for some- 
thing new. 'I'he Pnuernoslito 
is a* very ingenious machine, 
in the nature of an auto ice- 
boat, which an Anujican man 
— Mr. J. Bruce NLu cluff, of 
B rook 1 y n — h a s«i re( ' c n 1 1 y [)cr- 
fet'ted for the purpose of 
making rapid journeys, and 
breaking speed records, over | 
the ice and snow of the vast, j 
illimilalde. fields of the frozen 
Noith. 

'The natiire of the machinery 
of til is new inventifin can be the, .screw wi 
seen by a glance at the 
accompanying illustrations. 

'i’he motor, a little two and three- 
(|uarler horse - power machine, is worked 
by gasoline, and when the machinery is 
connected a couple of turns of the crank 
sets the motor going, which drives the screw 


THE, .SCREW WHICH DRIVES THE 
fNUEMOSUTO. 


shown in the first photograph and which is 
just pen'eptiblo in the other twai, where it is 
rapi<lly revolving. I'his screw acts upon the 
air in exactly the, same w'ay that a stt'amer’s 
screw acts upon the water. 1'he piopeller 
clutch is put in contact, and in less than sixty 
seconds the vchic.'lc moves 

— — away, gaining rai>idly in speed, 

and ev<;ntually ruslns along at 
a bieezy paca', until c hecked 
by jiressurc of (he iec brake, 
a jiatticulaily nect*,ssiUN pre- 
(Million when it is dcsiioics 
of turning a noincn in 
safety. 

fhe best s{)ec*d attained is 
twenty miles an hour, c*n a 
long, iVta* course, and it wants 
l)ut a simfile mathematical 
calculation to figure oUt the 
proportionate results with a 
motor of fifty horse|H>\ver. 
It would be quite possible 
to use such a poweilul 
H DRIVES THE ciigiiic, altliough it Wiiuld 
'*'**'^* necessitate the use of twin 

])ro[»ellers of six feet diauu ter. 

Its inventor claims many things (or it 
Thousands of nuks of fro/cai rivers, lakes, 
and .seas an almost boundless ferrite ay, 
unknown to any form of transit could 1)0 
travelled by the Bnuernoslila 




^ ft , 
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The Topodict is a 
clever instrument re- 
cently perfected by 
Herr Otto Eichen- 
berger, of Geneva, 

Switzerland, and by 
its aid a manipulator 
can fix the exact loca- 
tion of far - distant 
l)uil(iings, scenery, or 
even view some event 
happening, and at the 
same time reproduce 
the exact form of the 
same on paper. It is, 
in fact, a visual instru- 
ment for observing 
and tracing panora- 
mas, for determining 
the place of a signal, 
a fire, or anything else 
which the observer 
at the machine is 
desirous of locating. 

Without becoming 
too technical, it may 
be .stated that the 
Topodict is a kind of 
])antograph and tele- 
scope combined. The 
S|)y glass is placed on 
what is called a pintle 
su])i)ort, and being balanced perpendicu- 
larly can be inclined in every direction. 
In each of its movements it acts, by means of 
a system of cranks and bent levers, u}K)n an 
arm tht; extremity of which is so regulated 
that the ])oint is always touching the paper on 
the Hat board, and as the eye follows the 
lines of the outspread panorama so the pencil 
accurately traces 

the same. r 

M ore than 
sixty of th(?se j 
a])paratus are in j 
use in Switzer- 
land, at the 
mountain hotels, 
in private 
grounds, upon 
the J) u b 1 i c 
squares, the 
scientific labora- 
tories, and the 
fire departments. 

'i'here is also 
one in use on 
the Eiffel 1 ower 
in Paris. 


Another ingenious 
contrivance for long- 
distance sighting is a 
new Telemeter which 
Lieutenant L. Vittoris 
Saporetti, of the Sixth 
Battalion Alpine 
Chasseuns, has re- 
cently invented. By 
its aid it is pos.sible • 
to accurately measuie 
the distance of fixed ■ 
objects as well as of 
those moving away 
from, or towards, the 
observer. I’he sight- 
ing lens is an astonish- 
ingly pr^werful one 
and the entire instru- 
ment is simple and 
porrable. By means 
ofi4. delicate swinging 
needle it is pos.sible 
to rec8Vd on an in- 
dicator attached to the 
little machine iheexact 
distance measured. 

A soldier can easily 
carry the 'relemeter 
slung over his shoul- 
der, and the proper 
range for firing when 
on a baltUTield could be found in three 
seconds after the command to sight was 
given. 'I’hc Italian Government has adopted 
this valuable invention, and intend using it 
largely in the army for field practice and 
during army mameuvres. 

A .submarine signal telephone for use 
under water has been perfe('ted by an 

American^ in- 
ventor connected 
with the Sub- 
marine Signal 
C o m p a n y of 
Boston, U.S.A. 
By its aid the 
dangers of navi- 
gating a ship in 
or near danger- 
ous spots may be 
obviated, 'i'he 
invention is one 
which has been 
considered so 
valuable that it 
has been put into 
operation by the 
United States 



KUMI'N*! »'.V WHICH ANYONI- CAN 
DKAVMNG IN IhkSyKCI lVr»^. 



THB TELEMETER— AN INSTRUMENT FOR ASCERTAINING THE EXACT 
DISTANCE OF AN ENEMY OK OTHER OBJECT. 


SOME RECENT REMARKABLE INVENTIONS. 





('jf>vcrnment. 'Fhe system consists of a code 
of hell signals worked in conjunetion with 
i)ells installed at stations where hitherto it was 
necessary to have hell huoys or lighthouses. 

'riiese hells at the station ( an he heard 
dislinc'tly hy the captain or pilo^ on hoard 
shi|). Kach station having a certain signal, 
the name of the place is told ; furthermore, 
the pilot ('an tell to a small frat'tion of a point 
in what dire('tion the station is hjcaled. In 
foggy weather particularly, such a contrivance 
is of inestimahle value. 

'Fhe suhrnarine hell is hung over the side 
of the lightship, supported hy chains, so as to 
he from twelvti to twenty feet helow the keel ; 
or, in the case of lighthouses, the hell is 
supported under water hy a huoy, and is 
connected w'ilh the shore hy an electric eahle 
whic h 0})erates the mechanism. By a proper 
appaniLus any number of strokes may he 
given hy which any j)articular hell may ccjm- 
municate to the oVjserver its number, and 
hence its location. 

'Fhe transmitter (br collecting the .sound 
is ])laced inside of the ship. No hedes are 
made in the side c;f the ship, and only such 
braces as are needed to support the trans- 
mitter cases are rectuired. These are fastened 
directly to the sides of the ship. 

I'he observer on board the ship asc'ertains 
the direction of the signal hell by an apparatus 
stationed in the wheel-hoiis'e, at which he 
listens with an ordinary telephonic ear-piecc. 
Switches operated at that point enable him 


to compare the 
souvul U'ceived(»n 
one side of the 
ship with the sound 
,receiv(*d on the 
Other, and hy oh 
serving the dillcr 
en<v in intensity 
ihtj ilirediunot th<‘ 
hell is found. On 
whk;hcv(‘i Mile the 
sound appears to 
be loiulc'a there 
the suhtn.n int.‘ hi lt 
is located. mori* 
carelnl de:,^ lipiion 
of tl»e method of 
obtaining th*o'\act 
dination eannot 
he gi\rn without 
elaborate dia 
grams. It i'* sul 
heient to sto that, 
hy swinging the 
ship a little, attd 
comparing one side of the ship with tlu taher 
until both siik‘s seem to hear the svdtniariiui 
h(‘ll with the s.nnc 
intensity, th(*eNa('t 
location of the 
submarine hell 
may be obtained, 

'Fhe sound \ihra- 
t i o n [) a s s i n g 
through the water 
is ('(jmmunieuted 
to the side of the 
shi[fs hull, and 
then in turn to the 
liiluid or water in 
the transmitter 

In.serted in the 
top of th(‘ receiver 
is aiu‘le('tric trans- 
mitter, from which 
wares are runtoihe 
pilot house of the 
ship. Thew'iresare 
connected wath a 
battery and the 
primary coil of an 
induction coil in 
the usual way ; the 
teleplione receives 
the second coil. 

It is obvious 
that w h c ti a 
sounu impulse is nkctku wim thu tki rt>Mi>NK. 
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given to the liquid in the receiver it will be 
transmitted , electrically to the telephone 
receiver in the pilot-house, as the sound 
travels through the water in every direction 
from its source. 

At night upon the telephone box may be 
seen, when the switch is turned on the port 
side, a small electric green light ; on the 
starboard side a red light, allowing the pilot 
thereby to readily determine in what direction 
the danger-signal is located, and by holding 
the 'phone to his ear locate, as already stated, 
the exact point of the compass from which 
the sound proceeds. 

Another most important use of this inven- 
tion will he in time of war to asc'ertain the 
approac'h of a submarine boat, a use which is 
quite feasible, so sensitive is the receiving 
apparatus. 

There came to port in Gloucester, Massa 
chusetts, U.S.A., recently, the strangest craft 
Yanl^ee eyes had ever looked upon. It was 
a small, egg shaped lifeboat, and from a hole 
in its (’urved top four men stepped uf)on New 
England soil after having spent nearly six 
months on stormy seas in travelling from 
Aalesund, Norway, to the American j)ort. 

The young captain, M. Ole Brude, who has 


boat by all the great Transatlantic lines of 
the world. 

The successful inventor will receive fifty 
thousand pounds from the French Govern- 
ment for his patent, and it was a desire td wdn 
this prize that took the young Norwegian 
inventor across the seas in stormy weather in 
his rather uncanny vessel. The illustration 
shows of what peculiar shape is this doughty 
little craft, now being overhauled in Boston 
preparatory to a trip to Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, U.S.A., and then a 
voyage to France, wh?re her captain will 
submit her to the French authorities in the 
hope of securing the offered reward. 

As she rests upon the water the Uraad 
appears not unlike a small submarine V)oat, 
with the difference that her back —the section 
remaining above the water -is perfectly ellip- 
soidal in shape, and both the stem and the 
stern are rounded rather than pointed, like 
the small end of an egg. «Fre)m ti]) to ti}) 
th.e boat measures eighteen feejj in length, 
and the widest part of the interior measures, 
from side to side, six feet 

Apparently the crew* of this strange craft, 
when below, are shut away from the world, 
and the question naturally arises, how* do 
they get air in sufficient 
quantity to make life pos- 
, sible : U’hey depend upon 
the queer-looking mast for 
their supply of oxygen ; this 
is a hollow tube, and the 
air is forced doven by means 
of an automatic pump. The 
vessel is built of small steel 
plates from one and a half 
to two and a half feet 
square, riveted and bolted 
solidly together, and re;i- 
dered absolutely water - 
tight. From the upper shell, 
and located about five feet 
aft of the upper point of 
the greatest vertical depth, 
rises a small conning-tower 

•fHB KGG-SHAFKD LIFEBOAT IN WHICH FOUK MEN SFENT SIX MONTHS IN RAILING FKOM hClght and OttC 

NORWAY TO MASSACHUSETTS. foot ill uiametcr, contaui" 

ing four port-holes, through 

only just turned twenty-four years of age, i.s which the steersman is enabled to shape his 

the inventor of the vessel, which he has called course and obtain a full view of the sea on 

the Uraad^ and she was built by him as a all sides. 

model of an unsinkable lifeboat. Under An iron guard-rail encloses the top of the 

the auspices of the French Government upper back, and at the rear of the conning- 

a competition is thrown open to the tower and at a similarly located point in the 

eptire world, its object being to secure a life- bow are two man-holes, two feet in diameter, 

boat that . sfiall minimize the dangers of the closed from the inside by swinging steel 

sea, %xid be adopted as the standard life- covers, which, when shut, fit with absolutely 
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water-tight closeness. These two holes 
furnish the means of ingress and egress to 
the boat. 

"J'he motive-power of the boat, when under 
way, is piKDcured by means of a small lateen 
sail fitted to a twenty-foot steel or woode^ 
mast, located just forwardof the fore raapi 
hole. The sheet of the sail runs through a 
block fastened just aft of the conning-tower 
afid can be easily ^ 
tended by the steers- 
man, witiiout neces- 
sitating his climbing 
to the outside of the 
vessel. 'I'he steel 
shell of the boat is 
strengthened on the 
inside by ton circular 
steel ribs. 

Extending com- 
pletely around the 
outside of the^ vessel, > 
at the water line is a 
wooden fender ' 4ive 
by five inches, pro- 
tected on the outside 
by an iron guard-strip. 

'fwo small port-holes 
in the forward nose of 
the structure furnish 
for the inmates the 
cnly light save that 
corning in through 
the conning - tower, 
and also give the 
boat the outward as- 
pect of some suh- 
manne fish with 
two round green 

eyes. The Uraad weighs two and a half 
tons without ballast. To keep her from 

rolling over in the heavy seas, and to furnish 

better sea poise, between the upper and the 


boat. The top of this locker is supplied with 
cushions filled with deer* hair, ss'hkh could, in 
case of emergepey^ be fitted on and used as 
life-preserver^. 

In the course <>f an interesting cohvervsation 
, on the practicability of his jitile Vesick tht^ 

: inventor said:-r* 

. “To niy knowledge there haa never been 
, * life-saving boat that has titOpd a tent such 
as t have applied to 
the 1 planned 

and have bn ill her 
with the sitJgIc ptir- 
pose of proving that 
an absuhUcl)' salt^ 
refuge could be pro 
vided to shipwicck(?d 
passengers in time f)f 
danger on the cicean. 
The boat Weighs but 
two and a half tons, 
or, at the ninvimuni, 
three tom wlu n fuilf 
equipped for a long 
voyage. She will 
accommodate uith 
ease eleven me n on 
each side, or Iweniv- 
two passengers ip all. 
Eorty perstms could 
be conveyed in lu r 
with a litllq crowding. 
She will carr) six 
months' provisions 
and water for lour, or 
about a niontlis sup 
pi it's for her minimum 
,u>AT hu.^t!" carrying capacity 

t\Venty-two. 

“ Such a boat could be tusily carried qn 
all the passenger liners. In a moment of 
disaster she could be quickly swung over 
board by means of davits, and every p(jrson 



lower decks she is fitted with four tanks with 
the capacity of forty barrels of water. Two 
of these tanks were used in the voyage across 
for water supply, and two for the storing of 
supplies for the crew, the provisions thus 
serving the double purpose of’ supplies and 
ballast. 

In the centre of the tiny cabin is a long 
shelf table held in position by two stanchions, 
upon which are secured the compass and the 
apparatus for navigation, and which also 
serves as the table for all other purposes. 
Extending completely round the sides of the 
interior is built a locker about two and a 
half feet high, which answers the purposes of 
both seat and bfd for those travelling in the 


gutting aboard her would be almost certain of 
rescue, for in a month's time such a boat 
would certainly be sighted by passing octsm 
traffic. We carry lanterns aboard, and the 
boat is also supplied with blue lights, which 
are burned in tlie night whenever a vessel is 
sighted. The interior space is sufficient to 
provide sitting conveniences and provisions 
fqr passengers so long as. they would be likely 
to have to remain there, (initrary to the 
generally-expressed belief that tin* boat, in 
times of terrific seas, is likely to roll over,? I 
assure you there is not the slightest dangipr 
of such a thing happening. 

“ During our experience in coming acrot^ 
It was surprising how little rolling we wetitilf 
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obliged to undergo. The Uraad floated 
lightly on the top of the heavy seas that 
swept around us. Looking out of the conning* 
tower I have often seen a wave thirty feet 
high sweeping toward us, but instead of 
breaking over the boat, as you might have 
expected, it lifted her high upon its crest. 

‘‘The six miles which can be obtained 
with a favourable wind is all that could be 
expected from a vessel of this kind, built, not 
for the purpose of speed, but for safety She 
carries also what is termed a water-catcher — 
a large, umbrella-shaped apparatus of thick 
watei -tight canvas, eight feet in diameter, 
which can be hoisted to the mast-head during 
a rain-storm, and so fresli water can be 
obtained. A rubber tube for conveying the 
rain thus caught runs from the bottom ol the 
umbrella to the tanks below the upj)er deck.'’ 

'I'he last inventif>n dealt with in this article 
is the Thcrmoiihile, one of the most in 
gen ions ('ontrivances ever devised. Its 


originator is a I'renchman, M. C'amille 
Herrgott, of belfort, France. By the aid of 
the Thermophile it is possible to furnish heat 
by means of a fine electric wire of peculiar 
construction, which can be woven into any 
covering, such as rugs, blankets, or cushions, 
and all that is recjiiired is a very small electric 
battery. 'Fhe inventor claims that his mar- 
vellous little heating apparatus will do away 
with the necessity of ever having fires in 
even the coldest of weather. 

I'he Thernuiphile is so constructed that it 
can be tucked in the hem of a blanket, run 


through the seam of a rug, hidden in the 
cushion of a chair, placed under the springs 
of a couch, affixed to a carriage robe, inserted 
in a footstool, arranged m the seat of a 
carriage, {ilaced in the coaches of a4rain, or 
on the cars of an electric tramway. In short, 
the 'I’hermophile-may be brought into use 
wherever heat is required. In any house, 
shop, or factory where an electric current is 
already present for Jighting puqioses thfe 
'I hermophile can be utilized by means of 
fabrics of wool, silk, cotton, or hemp, and 
the sheen and ekgance of any material 
cannot be marred by the insertion of the 
little heating device, nor would its flexibility 
or any otlier ijuality be lessened. 

'I'here is no danger attached to the use of 
this device, for the Thermophile is its own 
cin'uit breaker, and consequently a mistake 
in attaching, a defect in any part, or any 
other aca ident would not do more than stop 
the [)assage of the curreHt 

'rhe 'rhermophile cer- 
tainly opefis up a vista ol 
delight if its use should be- 
come at all general during 
the wintry weather. Imagine 
going 11 j) to your bedroom 
some cold night, when the 
thermometer outside re 
gisters below zero and the 
atmosiihere inside is not 
rniu'h above freezing-point, 
to find a heat(Ml blanket or 
quilt all ready to throw 
over you when you turn out 
the light and jump into bed 1 
The temperature (’an be 
so regulated that the 
blanket will not become 
uncomfortable, nor wall it 
be burdensc>me, for the 
1'liermophilc is a little thing and very light. 
In fact, it is only a thread and a button, th(' 
latter serving as a circuit-breaker. 

A room in w'hich several of these queer 
little heaters are placed can be warmed very 
(juickly. It takes the c.hill off the air by 
contact with the artit'ie in which it is placed, 
creating a veritable thermo - siphon of the 
atmosphere, and it warms the body equally 
by establishing in the air the jnirest atmo 
siihere. The 'J'hermophilc is itself purified and 
made antiseptic by the passage of a current 
at a temperature sufficient to kill all germs. 




By ^.,'.lL.';BEtJSUSA'N. 



}H1SN the long journey, 
over; .this nightingale, now 
three-y<5ar-old bir4 remained 
in the Heron Wood, while his 
companions, after a brief rest, 
spread fliemselves over the 
surrounding country. Others of his family 
arriving from Africa had landed at points 
on this island, for the most part in the 
southern counties. There was no confusion 
or indecision about their movements. Tired 
with their long flight, the birds rested for a 
few days in the most secluded parts of the 
adjacent woodlands, and then made their 
way without hesitation to the district that 
was to be thejf summer home. It was the 
second week of April when they reached 
these shores, and in twenty-four hours 
England was the richer for the presence of 
some thousands of nightingales, male birds 
all ; the hens were following in their own 
packs, and would arrive some seven days 
later. On reaching the coast they too would 
spread themselves, so carefully and with 
such knowledge that never an adult male 
bird would be left to sing disconsolate. 

This silent invasion is an annual affair, 
and nine-tenths of the people of these islands 
know no more than that one of the finest 
voices of the bird world is to be heard in their 
midst again. Of the long flight from tropical 
Africa, the difficulties and losses of the way, 
the halting of the few in Northern Africa and 
Southern Europe and the sustained energy of 
the rest, they care nothing. 

But our nightingale hacj realized the hard- 
ships of the road, for thi^i'; was his third visit 
to these shores, and though he had declared 
to wife and children in times past that lie 
would not tempt the chances of the journey 
again, the pilgrim instinct repiained unsatis- 
fied until the litst mile of road had been 
covered. To be sure he could not have 
hoped to make ^ home and rear his young in 
the tropical forests. Throughout their long 
miles of foliage there was a perpetual twilight, 
save when the lightning or the storm laid low 
some monarchs of the woodland. Even then 
the younger trees md creepers would rush to 
the light, so hurriedly that you might have 
almost seen them grow, and the twilight 
speedily resumed its sway. Then, too, there 

Vol. xxix.-83. 


.'.'.were dangers ' of: ht every one 

; creature that preys hpbn in Piiigland 
there were ten there, arid, despite the troubles 
that beset him, the nightingale could not 
withhold his betraying song^ It was as 
necessary for him to sing far the to 
shine and the stars to become visible on 
cloudless nights. 


Who shaft do justice^ then, t%his delight 
when he fluttered noiselessly flbrinigli the 
Heron Wood, from which the primrost s had 
not yet died? Perhaps he .shivered a little, 
remembering the heat that came to his 
African home with the termination of the 
rainy season in March ; perhaps the woodland, 
for all the promise of its green buds, looked 
rather bare and open to prying eyes ; but he 
knew that every morning would find a change 
for the better, and there, was no time for 
regrets in this season of high hopes. 

Some few birds were Iritilding, and l»y the 
.sounds that came from the fir trees above he 
would have known that the herons laid 
hatched out their young, even if the fragments 
of blue shell had not caught his eye m he 
flew past. There were no fewer than three 
dead herons on the floor of the wo( h1 fire 
fledged baby birris that had fallen out til the 
high nest, and the nightingale made u[> his 
mind that he would build nearer than ever to 
the ground. 

He heard the cuckoo, his African neigh” 
hour, practising his notes with rather idw, 
uncertain voice, but he himself remained 
silent. For the present he had no wish to 
do more than find a spot that would serve 
hold his nest. Having found it he would 
wait until the lady birds came from 
oversea. 

Of all the hu&hes he wandered past, the 
hawthorn seemed most forward - it was an 
old growth, ap4 the ivy wm beginning to 
twine rather insidiously round the dead wood 
below. But there was a hollow pbu'e only a 
few inches from the ground that the ivy hid 
from the path, and the hawthorn would shfcld 
from the light, and some thi*ee yards a^y 
the long branch of a bramble offered a ieat 
from which a bird might be visible to thrise 
in the nest. So the nightingale went no 
farther afield, and contented him?^elf vtfeh 
hunting for worms and insects aitd noting 
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where the wood was most lavish with her 
store. 

“'The other nightingales are coming,” sang 
the skylark, Avho Irom his vantage-ground in 
cloudland could watch the spring procession 
of all migrating birds, and, when he heard 
the news, song came to the waiting bird in an 
irresistible impulse. The notes so long 
imprisoned came flowing out in a full, joyous 
stream of melody. Yes, joyous ; the night- 
ingale could not have been more happy, and 
the poets who feign that his song is full of 
sadness are cpiite at fault. Of all the choir 
of singing men, only Coleridge seems to 
have guessed the truth. Do you remember 
his lines : — 

The merry nighUn'^sile 
That crowds, aiul hurries, and precijHtalcs 
With fast thick warlde his delicious notes. 

As he weie fearful that an April ni<^hl 
Would he too short for him to utter forth 
Ills lo\ e-chant and dishurthen his full soul 


her mate sang to her until all the woodland 
thrilled with his song. 

‘‘You're not the only bird that can keep 
awake,” said the cuckoo, rather angyly, for 
the praise given to the little bird rather tired 
him. He had learned to keep late hours in 
Africa, and started an opposition concert as 
soon as the nightingales broke silence after 
nightfall. 

“ My song is more "^distinctive,” he said, 
complacently, in the interval of his two notes.. 

I don’t think the pightingales gave much 
heed to him. They were far too busy with 
their own affairs. There was not quite 
enough leafage to hide the site of the nest, 
so the birds contented themselves with hunt- 
ing for tiny dry twigs, which the hen bird set 
in the hollow of the sturrif) as a foundation for 
the nest. By the end of the first week in 
May the woodland carj)et had spread so well 
and the hawthorn was so far advanced that 


Of all its music ! 

The nightingale was on his mettle. He 
must sing for love’s sake ; had he stayed his 
song, no mate would have come to him. 
All over the country clever bird-catcher.s, 
knowing that this was tlie [)r()pcr moment for 
their activity, were doing their best to trap 
the male birds, and many a score fell victims 
to the hair-net trap baited witli a meal-worm. 
So soon as a nightingale had found his mate 
he would not live a fortnight in captivity ; 
but, caught before he had mated, he would 
sing his heart out in a cage, waiting for the 
companion who could never come to him, 


there was no need to (k^lay operations further, 
and the hen sought for suitable leaves and 
herbs and wove them very delicately into a 
nest, and gave it an inner lining of the finest 
grasses that the meadows grew. It was a 
very fragile nest ; you and I could hardly have 
lifted it without spoiling its exquisite symmetry. 
And when th(* finishing stroke was made, 
the mother bird laid five eggs. These were 
olive-brown in (‘olour, not unlike those of the 
pheasant, and when laid they had a certain 
gloss that disappeared slowly during incu- 
bation. While the hen bird hat<'hed the eggs 
the male night 


and his nu'lodious grief would add a shill- 
ing or two to his })rice. But ikj bird-nesting 
men ('ame to the Heron 
Wood-- it was too far re- 
moved from their beat ; and ^ \ 
before the nightingale had 
been thrc‘e days in song he 
travelled through the wood l 

with a companion. j 

I do not know if they ^ .J 

had met ixTore in Africa 
and she had sought him I 

out at the end of some two I 

thousand miles of journey- 
ing. Such things are not 
imtiossible, though they 
may seem strange to us, 
who even now do no 
more than stand upon the / \ wK 

threshold of the House of V ^ 

Knowledge. Suffice it that \ J 

while other hen birds had ^ • 

scattered over the country, 
this ,,one stayed on, and 


ingale sat on 
the bramble 




WHILE THE HEN BIRD HATCMEO THE UlE MALE NJOHTl.VOALE SAT ON 

THE BRAMBLE. " 
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he had noted when he chose the site of the 
nest, and in full view of his mate he sang all 
day long. 13y daylight his notes were rather 
subdued, and his was but a single voice in 
the woodland choir, but with the evening he 
seemed to gather strength and passion, as 
though he knew that half the w’orld that lived 
in the village beyond was listening. He had 
i-g) rival, save the woodlark, and even this 
bird seemed to have ?i certain delicacy in 
singing against his foreign competitor. When 
the warm May nights tempted him to prolong 
his melodics after sunset, he would seek 
cloudland for his strongest notes, and subdue 
his song as he came to earth again, until, 
by the time he was ('ircling above the meadow 
or flitting from tree to tree in the hedge, his 
voice was ex(]uisitely subdued and modulated. 
SoiiKJtimes the blackbird would wake when 
the nightingale was singing, and flute n few* 
notes as though in imitation, but he loved 
sleep best and would^oon return to it. 

When the nightingales left the neighbour- 
hood of their nest they would become suddenly 
careful again, just as though they had forgotten 
how the singing betrayecl their home to all 
who sought to find it. They flew rather low 
down, keeping among the thickest hedges, 
never seeking the open sj)aces, and uttering a 
sharj), shrill call if they were alarmed. (3nly 
a practised eye could have noted their flight, 
for, like all birds of the warbler family, they 
had no brilliant colouring to attract the eye. 

I’he male bird, who was a trifle larger than 
his mate, was scarcely more than six iiK'hes 
high and ten inches across when his wrings 
were spread. His straight, sharp beak was 
brown, and notched in the upper mandible, 
that there might be no mistake about the 
family he belonged to. He had three toes 
in fr©nt and a longer one behind, and the 
general colouring of head and back was an 
unaltradive brown with faint olive .spots. 
'I’he tail had some suggestion of rufous 
colouring, and his mate’s colour-scheme was 
identical with his own, though less clearly 
defined. The curious colour-quality of their 
feathers was only to be se§n when they 
were on the ground in* places chequered by 
sun and shade. Then the feathers glowed 
and shone in fashion that might have 
led many observers to mistake their 
identity. Since larvae and caterpillars had 
become plentiful there was little need to 
wander far for food, and the nightingales 
did not have the voracious appetite that 
marked so many birds around them. 
While there was little need to work, 
there was ample time to sing, and before 


the nestlings came out of the eggs th(’ father 
bird could give hours to his perch in the 
shade, singing without any prolonged [muse 
and moving his tail as though to kt^cp time 
to the music. Save when excitement led 
him to force his notes, his was the true 
hel canto singing, and the birds responded to 
it as our fathers responded to Muiio and 
Campanini, and we of these later ilays to 
Jean do Reszke and Caruso. 

Five baby nightingales peopled tlu' nesl 
now’, and turned up their funny lltlU? y»’llu\^ 
mouths that they might be filled freely and 
often. This w^as an anxious time ; theie was 
less singing and more work. Not only was it 
a difficult task to gather the delicuti* injects 
that were required in sufficient numbers, but 
it w^as necessary to keep watch anti ward <»vcr 
the nest at a time when magpie, jay, can ion 
crow, stoat, wea.sel, and snake wore scai< hing 
hungrily for young birds or eggs. Ihudmce 
demanded that the baby birds should lia\e 
kept very cjuiet ; but when were balucs 
prudent, and how^ could the parents hush llu? 
little cries of joy that rewarded them w Ww 
they came noiselessly to the nest bearing the 
welcome food? Happily the nightingah's 
had really hidden their nest very well, but 
dozens of more careless birds had left then s 
expostM to every thieving eye ; and while 
many of the wood’s helpless tenants ditsl by 
violence, these suffered no loss, and in tint* 
season the dowm beedme feathers and the 
babies learned to walk, to (hitler, and finally 
to fly. The mother bird found it was i‘asy 
and profitable to preach prudence then. 

It was late June, and with the end of’ his 
more active worries and anxieties a (Hirions 
change came to the male bird. His love 
and affection seemed to have burned them 
selves out. He grew fat, just like any 
})rospcrous tenor upon whom all the worlil 
waits hat in hand. He amuseil himself w ilh 
a scries of really admirable imitations of his 
chief rivals — the blackbird, thrush, and laik 
— often deceiving the birds themselves, and 
getting them to answer to his call in manner 
that seemed to be very dLsconeeiting to them 
when their mistake was known. No hiid in tla* 
woodland had a very highly-trainetl t ar, and 
a really clever imitator could (ItM eiM- any one 
of them. From the surrounding woods male 
nightingales had been decoyod in times pa^^t 
by a very cleyer old poacher wlm could 
imitate the Ajml response of the hen^ 
Happily for our friends, this old man's |)oacb- 
ing was now being practised in the woods 
that border the Elysian Fields. 

Following the brilliant imitations, fna haps in 
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consequence of them, the nightingale's own 
song came to an end. The rich flute-like 
notes went first, then the trills and roulades 
became thin and passed, and then there was 
nothing left but a croaking sound that did 
not suggest a nightingale at all. The bird 
snapped, too, as though he were trying to 
imitate the bark of a dog or fox. But if the 
great songster lost his voice he did not lose 
his spirits, 

‘‘The song will come back when I want 
it,” he said, with an impudent wink at his 
mate. “And, for the present, comfort me 
with cherries, for I am sick of love.” So 
saying he directed his flight to the orchard, 
where splendid black -hearts were ripe, and 
in the early hours of the day, when no 
human fared afield, he showed that as a 
robber he was hardly second to the black- 
bird himself. Perhaps if he and his mate 
had met with no luck in their domestic 
ventures this deterioration would not have 
come at all A few accidents — the loss of 
wife or little ones, the destruction of the 
nest— might have kept him in saddest song 
or, perhaps, have closed his life altogether. 
But he had not known a serious trouble 


as he had satisfied his own requirements. His 
mate was perfectly happy, for with her, as 
with him, passion was the affair of a season, 
and the season had now passed. Throughout 
July it Sufficed to complete the children's train- 
ing to guide their short, low flights through 
the shadiest part of the woods, and join in the 
greatly daring dashes of early morning to the 
orchard. If her mate's glorious song had 
gone, she could not help noting with satisfac- 
tion that every song in the wood had suffered 
deterioration. Even the splendid dresses 
that some birds l^d assumed with April 
were fading now, as though the wearer 
realized that the season demanding the arts 
of fascination had been left behind ; and the 
delicate pink colouring had gone from the 
brier-rose and the bramble. 

“ Since you have ceased from singing I 
might as well give my voice a rest,” remarked 
the cuckoo, who thought that he alone knew 
that his two notes had quite worn out. 

“I may not sing so wj^ll, but I have 
not tired,” cried the lark, as he sought 
the great fields of air that were his play- 
ground. Yet his was a sad song, for the 
mowing-machine had cut his half fledged 


since the hour of his arrival ; he had spent babies to pieces as 

a long succession of happy days, and could in the nest, and his 

not justify the people 
who would deem his 
every song a threnody. 

And though it was 
doubtless wrong to 
imitate his neigh- 
bours, to live so 
well and to turn 
his bill to robbing 
orchards, all 
these things 
made for his hap- 
piness, and this 
happiness was 
his due, if only 
for his great gift 
of song in later 
April and 
throughout May 
and June. It is 
faii^to add, too, 
that in the days 
before his young 
were sufficiently 
advanced to 
reach the orchard 
in safety, he 
would bring 

cherries back to ^ , 

^ ‘A VERY QUIET WATCHER MIGET HAVE SEEN THE NlGHTtNaAr.E 

the nest so soon ^ working together.’* 




they chattered fearlessly 
mate was desolate. 

A very quiet 
watcher might 
have seen the 
nightingale 
family working 
together in the 
late summer 
days. They fed 
on the ground 
then, hopping 
lightly from place 
to place, turning 
the leaves and 
grasses and twigs 
in all places that 
seemed likely to 
harbour a grub, 
and finding some 
special attraction 
in the pond that 
lay in the middle 
of the wood. The 
absence of run- 
ning water had 
always been a 
grievance with 
the parent birds, 
but they agreed 
that, while the 
pond did not 
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and tens of thousands, over paths that were 
familiar to them as our waterways are to 
seafarinf? men, armies of hawks and falcons 
that had been waiting for the rich harvest 
of the migrating season pursued them. 
Hundreds were slaughtered, and often when 
the fierce pursuers had satisfied their appetite 
they would kill for the mere pleasure of 
killing. Some few families of birds, the 
nightingales being one, had discovered that 
only the very high flight availed to protect 


for the full strength of Rome for its 
subjection. 

For miles the air seemed crowded with 
flying birds, and on the first evening the 
nightingales could sometimes see stars oelow 
as well as above them. These lower stars 
were lighthouses, another source of danger 
to low-flying land birds, who too often were 
attracted by the brilliant glow and would fly 
into it, only to be crushed against the pro- 
tecting glass. Sea-birds on their way to 
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tlieni against these assaults, and above 
('loudland, their small size helping them, 
they escaped. 

'Fheii, again, at that great height the road 
to be followed wats quite ('learly mafiped out ; 
they could note the junction of sea with land, 
they knew the points for safe descent and the 
distaiK'e to be covered. Moreover, their 
migration was ruled largely by the winds, 
and these were blowing southward at the 
chosen season, and took aw^ay great part of 
the burden of flight. A contrary wind 
.sufficed to hamper the birds and thin their 
ranks, and in this way the strength of the 
main body was preserved after all, for the 
unfit perished and the survivors were hardy 
and could endure. So in old time, when 
the children of Israel were summoned 
three times a year to Jerusalem, the weak- 
lings must have fallen by the way, and 
the survivors built , up the race that called 


England seldom 
, ' suffered in this way, 

but outgoing land-birds fell 
in scores, to yield the light- 
house - keepers a welcome 
supper. Weaklings fluttered 
from the nightingales’ ranks, 
, to fall into the sea and 
perish miserably ; but the 
course shifted landwards 
before the Bay was passed, 
and the birds passed high over 
l^)rtugal and Spain. Here many 
birds descended to rest ; they had 
not the swift headlong flight of the 
swallows, and c:ould not take the journey 
without a break. Twilight, whether of the 
morning or the evening, was the time chosen 
for rest and for the resumed flight, and the 
break in the journey was made irregularly, 
some of the flying columns staying first in 
Portugal or Spain, and later in Morocco and 
Algeria. As they went farther south the night- 
ingales came lower and lower, for the sun 
would not permk them to soar so high as 
they wished. Luckily for them the swarm of 
devouring birds had been left behind, and 
there were few attacks reported. But in 
many tiny villages of which we never hear 
a word spoken the natives were on the 
look-out for the great migration, and in 
the newly-cleared fields of Southern Portugal 
and Spain nets were set on the ground, 
and lanterns were lighted and placed in 
the middle of the fields, so that birds, 
half senseless with the fatigue, might be 
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snared. It seemed to the nightingale, who was 
now taking his fourth journey to Central Africa, 
that all the forces of man and Nature were 
arrayed jigainst his company, and he thought 
with terror of the hens and youhger birds that 
had yet to follow. Happily he himself was 
too old to lall into the more obvious traps, 
and not old enough to succumb suddenly to 
^he strain of fliglit, as some of the elders did 
every day. • 

One morning they saw the Mediterranean 
far below them, and before midday they were 
in Africa, passing over ifie last stretch of .salt 
water by Cape Si)artel. 

“ .Some small birds,” said the lighthouse- 
keeper, turning his glass to what looked liki; 
a (;loud high uj) in the heavens. “ 1 wonder 
whether they come from home ? I wish 1 


woods that were to be .seen on every side. 
But the most of them persevered, unil after 
resting on the verge of the ^reat sand sea rose 
before sunrise for the last flight of the journey. 

Far below the sand reflected the glare of 
the sky, the birds seemed to be travelling 
between two^ fires, and their siifletings were 
intense. But keen as the instinct that had 
drawn them northwai'd with the end of 
March was the desire that drew Ihcin south 
ward now, and apart from the heal they had 
no enemies. 

Down on the shifting sands the* long 
caravans of the meri'hants stretched like 
.snakes -they were carrying gold diiM and 
.salt and slaves between Timbuctoo atnl the 
northern oases, Motionless in the slv the 
heavy vultures bung, waiting for the dying or 
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had had their chanre of staying there/’ He 
was an l^nglishrnan, liome^ick at times. 

The birds having risen very high to cross 
the water, now descended again and passed 
the night on the great plains of Morocco, 
where there was never a house for miles 
round. Discipline w^s rela?^'d, the pace of 
flight was reduced, and as the legions moved 
towards the edge of the desert very many left 
the ranks to make their winter homes in the 


the dead to be left behind. When one 
vulture sank earthwards his fellows, some*’ 
times miles away, would note his fall and 
follow it. l>y tile oases that relieved the 
desert’s grey monotony small groups of 
antelopes paused for their seanly meal 
The nightingales hurried on, the desert 
ended, and they saw across the shining 
waters of the Niger the impenetrable forests 
that held their winter home. 



How Fitz-Dennis Lifted the Cdp. 

By Basil Tozer. 


VERYBODY who met Algernon 
Fitz-Dennis for the first time 
looked upon him pityingly. 
“ Such a mistmble little 
shrimp,” or wotds more or less 
to that effect, was, in most 
cases, the remark they made afterwards to 
one another. Common-minded people even 
spoke of him contemptuously. For, in addi- 
tion to being small of stature, he had a voice 
so very weak that it sounded quite effemi- 
nate, with the result that in his school-days 
his nickname had been “Miss Algy.” Of 
his many defects, indeed, he was only too 
j)ainfiilly conscious, for in spite of his 
unprepossessing appearance he was far from 
being either weak-willed or lacking in intelli- 
gence, Again and again, in his inmost soul, 
he had railed at his misfortune in not being 
as other men were, or as all other men 
appeared to him to be — robust, healthy, 
athletic, light-hearted, admired by the oppo- 
site sex, popular with their own, and able to 
enjoy life thoroughly. One true friend he 
had, however, in whom he could confide. 
Horace Winterton, his salaried companion, 
who several years previously had been his 
tutor, he almost idolized. 

I’he smoking-room of the Great Hotel, in 
San Francilla, Western America, was very 
crowded as the two young men sat smoking 
together one evening, now and again ex- 
changing a casual remark, but for the most 
part unconsciously listening to the general 
conv^ersation going on around them. Fitz- 
Dennis was making a tour of the world “to 
broaden his ideas,” as his parents had ex- 
pressed it, prior to settling down, as they 
fondly hoped he would, to a humdrum life in 
the country place in England which would one 
day become his, for he was their only child. 

“ Algy,” his companion remarked, when 
they had been sitting in silence for some time, 
“ you seem preoccupied to-night.” 

'rhe young man looked up quickly. 

“ I am,” was all he said. When some 
minutes more had passed, however, he turned 
again to Winterton. 

“ Horace,” he said, as he dropped his 
cigarette-end into an ash-tray and began care- 
lessly to trim a long cigar — “ Horace, I can’t 
get out of my mind those poor cripple 
children we saw to-day in that Cripples’ 
Home. Is it true that the place is likely to 
be ‘ shut down,’ as they say out here ? ” 


“ The founder of the home, to Vhom I 
introduced you, told me it was going to be 
closed for certain, owing to lack of funds. 
I suppose she ought to know.” 

“And San Francilla fuU of millionaires J 
It does seem rather mronstrous,” 

“ I quite agree with you.” 

“ If only my father were not so close- 
fisted ! How I wi^ to Heaven, Horace, I 
had the handling now of just a tithe of the 
big fortune I shall come into later ! I would 
send a cheque to-morrow that would keep 
the place alive and wipe off all its debts. 
Somehow, those cripple youngsters appeal to 
me intensely.” 

Meditatively, he blew a long cloud of 
smoke into the air. 

“ What was the narf.e of the beautiful 
woman, again ? ” he inqiyred, suddenly. 
“ Do you mean to say she started the place 
entirely at her own risk ? ” 

“ The manager of this hotel tells me so. 
Her name is Galvestone — Miss Estella 
Galvestone.” 

“ She must be one of the best — one of 
the very best. And she couldn’t be much 
lovelier to look at, could she, Horace ? ” 

Winterton peered across a little oddly at 
his young friend. 

“ You are not by any means the first who 
has thought that,” he answered. 

“You seem to know a lot about her ; 
where did you find it out ? ” 

“ I'he hotel manager has been telling me 
about her. She is barely twenty-five, so he 
says, and not over-wealthy, as wealth is 
understood in this country ; but she has .had 
proposals of marriage without end. She 
seems to be quixotic in her way, too, for she 
has declared — he also tells me — that she will 
not marry any man who has not proved in 
some way that he is in sympathy with suf- 
fering humanity. She' had a little cripple 
brother herself who died. It was soon after 
his death thal she started her Cripples’ 
Home, and she still spends large sums upon 
it every year.” 

Algernon’s brow contracted slightly as he 
relapsed into thought. Conversation was 
now growing gradually louder thtbughout the 
room. On all sides the word “dollars” 
seemed ever to be reiterated. Presently his 
attention was attracted by an excited little, 
group of men seated round a small table not 
twenty feet away. 



so tv FITZ DESNIS UFTEP TSR CUP, 


“ Say,” a man of immense proportions was 
exclaiming, in a cocksure voice — *‘say, 1*11 
give the man wholl dp it five thousand 
dollars straight away— and that ;S flat. And 
ril giva him seven whole days and nights to 
do it in.” , , 

“ Say, Jas, what*s that deal you're 
striking ? " a jovial voice shouted, in reply, 
from the other side of the room. 

“It's Jas Fische offering five thousand 
dollars, spot cash, t(? the man who’ll steal 
one of the silver pitchers out of this hotel 
without help and not get caught I ” the man 
seated beside the cotksure individual called 
out, gaily. 


m 

“ And say I ” he tried out, fiolhting 4 him 
with his Angpr-r-^say, if that British j»t>Hywog 
pinches it I'll give him ten thou-Siuid dollars 
-—spot cash 

And in the roar pf laughter that followed 
Algernon, mortified, cut to the (luick, and 
almost in tears with rage, hurriedly left the 
room. ^ 

The Great Hotel, San Francjlla, famous 
for many things. It is famous for its 
height, two hundiHid and ninety Icet, or 
only twelve feet lesa ihto what 1 bcheve is 
still the tallest skyrsetapei!' in the world, 
the renowned Masonic lemple of < 'hicago, 



“say, IP' THAT HUITISH POLLYWOG PINCHBS IT I’j-L GIVE HIM TEN THUUSAND 


At this a .shout of amusement went up 
from everyb<jdy. 

'That’s right,” Jasper Fische cried out, in 
high glee. “ I’ll give five thousand dollars, 
spot cash, to the man, girl, or lad that gets 
a silver quart pitcher from this hotel between 
twelve noon to-morrow and twelve noon 
to-morrow week and brings it to my#<home 
on 'Thirtieth Avenue and tells me how he 
did it. He may hide it any way he pleases, 
except in any article of ordinary luggage. 
But he must do it on his own, bear that in 
mind.” 

He had been looking about him while he 
spoke. Ajgf, he ceased speaking his glance 
rested on Algernon Fitz- Dennis, who had 
joined the little group now standing round 
the table at which he sat. Winterton bad 
left the room. At sight of the puny lad 
Jasper Fische burst into loud laughter. 

Voi. xxix.~e4. 


which is fifty - eight fCet lower than St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and one hundred and 
fifty-two feet higher than our Queen Anne’s 
Mansions. It is famous for having ninrtren 
stories, or only two stories fewer than that 
same Masonic Temple. It is most famous 
of all, however,, for its elaborate arrangement 
of elevators— twenty-four elevators in four 
sets of six, one row of six being in each side 
of the quadrangular building. 

On arriving m Sydney, New .'^outh W ales, 
for the first time, the first (question you are 
asked by the Sydpey resideni is, “What 
do you think of our harbour?” 1’ho first 
question the patriotic Californian will ask 
you if he hears that you have betm in ( Cali- 
fornia will be, “ W'hat did you think of our 
climate ? ” And the first ejuestion everybody 
in San Francilla asks every new arrival is, 
“ Have you seen our elevators t ’’ 
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Algernon P'itz-Dennis and his compj\nion 
had been sliown them the very day after 
their arrival — that is to say, the entire system 
by means of which these wonderful elevators 
are operated had been explained in such 
detail that both now felt convinced in their 
own minds that they could have passed 
almost any examination in the subject. 
Each elevator, it seemed, had two “guards’^ 
— coloured lads for the most part — who 
worked on an average nine hours a day at a 
stretch. 'The elevators marked “ Exiircss 
shot uj) from the ground floor to the topmost 
story without stopping, d'hose marked “9th 
exfiress,” “ i2lh express,'’ 16th express,” 
and so on, darted- up to the ninth, twelfth, 
or sixteenth floor without stopping. I'hose 
marked “Double ex})ress,” “10th double,” 
“14th double” travelled at full s])eed to the 
topmost, tenth, or fourteenth floor, as the case 
might be, waited there three mmut(\s, and 
then shot down again to the ground floor. 
'Ehose with no sign were known unoflicially 
as “slugs,” or “snails.” 'I'hcy stopjied at 
ev(‘ry story, while the “ double slugs ” 
sto[)])e(l at every story all th(‘ way u|) to the 
very top of the building, and at every story 
all the way down again. One “ double slug” 
out of evi^ry six elevators ran all niglit lor the 
convcnieiK'e of belated j)assengeis. 'I'he 
“^expresses” started on their last “ up journey’' 
punctually at one a.ui. 'Then they shv)t down 
at once from the topmost floor to the ground 
floor, and to the basement, and then to the 
concrete bed a few feet beknv the basement, 
where the “ cage,” as the lift itself is 
technically termed, rested in a narrow tunnel 
brick walled on both sides and leading to an 
unclosed “ trap-entrance ” in a side street. 
At six o’clock next morning they began to 
run again. As each “ express ” made its 
last “up journey,” the guard in charge of it, 
with wonderful dexterity and without slacken- 
ing s[)eed, pushed in a little lever beside the 
sliding steel door on each story as he passed 
it, thereby causing a high-pitched gong to 
strike “one,” the word “shut” to become 
uncovered in the corridor, so that all might 
know the lift was no longer running, and a 
massive bolt to fall into its place automatically 
with a loud crash, and thus hold the sliding 
door fast until the lift should once more be 
at work. All this and much more informa- 
tion of the same nature Algernon Fitz- 
Dennis and his companion could now have 
retailed with ease to any new-comer, and 
when, quite interested in the^ subject, they 
had asked what the short rope with the 
ring at the end was for that hung down 


under each “cage,” they had been told 
that when repairs had to be made in the 
lift shaft a seat was usually hitched to 
this ring for the workman engaged in the 
repairs to sit upon. “ And it’s a toiigli job, 
too, at times, I guess,” their informant had 
ended, shifting his chewing-gurn into his other 
cheek, “ swinging in that little seat two 
hundred or two-fifty feet or more up the 
shaft. A man don’t look no bigger than a 
bottle when he’s at the foot of the shaft and 
you are somewhere near the top.” 

Six days had passef} since Jasper Fische 
had made his boastful offer. Many attempts 
had been made by hotel guests and others 
to perform the “ pinching ” feat, and so 
“ snap Jas Fische’s dollars,” as they put it ; 
but, though the “ pitchers ” could be carried 
about the hotel by anybody without any 
objection being raised, it was a])parently 
iinj)()s.siblc as Ja.s[)er J^sche had, of course, 
known w^ell enough to smuggle one off the 
hotel premises without the thief being 
^s|)()lted” by one or other of the hotel 
ew/>!oyes and ('ompelled to give; it up. 
Gradually, indeed, the offer had come to 
be looked upon as a sort of standing joke. 
I'he attempt that liad most nearly proved 
successful had been made by a w'aggish guest 
who, after disguising himself as a stable- 
hand, had tried to carry out one of the 
pitchers iiv a big bucket of linseed gruel. 
Befcjre lu^ had gone many yards, how^ever, he 
too had been poiint'cd upon, and his cunning 
ruse unmasked amid much laughter and 
merriment at Ins expense. 

'I'he (locks in the hotel maiked three 
minutes to one a.m., wflien a puny, almost 
emaciated-looking figure, w^caring over its 
clothes a thin grcat-c(;at that bulged sus- 
])iciously at the side, a dark -cloth cap 
jnilled well dowm over its eyes, and sho'es 
with indiarubber silent soles, appeared 
suddenly, like a phantom, in a corricior on 
the eighteenth story, which was now in semi 
darkness. After glancing quickly, first (^ne 
way and then the other, the figure moved 
— stealthily, swiftly, without a sound — along 
the corridor and close b(^side the wall, until it 
reached the lift shaft. I'here it stopped and 
listened. 

A moment or two passed. I’hen the 
figure, producing a metal hook, slipped it 
noiselessly into the slot of the sliding steel 
door. With a considerable effort the door 
was pulled back into its recess. An instant 
afterwards Algernon Fitz- Dennis, steadying 
himself with one hand and leaning as far 
forward as he dared, was peering down into 
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the darkness of the two hundred and seventy 
feet shaft. 

The sight turned him giddy for several 
seconds. He had never thoroughly realised 
until nc^^ the awful depth of two hundred 
and seventy feet. At the very bottom of the 
shaft the tiny glimmer he could discern must, 
he knew, come from the large, circular sky- 
light on the top of the brilliantly-lighted 
cage. He dould feel his heart beating. In 
spite of his efforts at ®self-control his knees 
began to tremble. 

Then, suddenly, 
four words were 
borne up to him 
from the bottom of 
the shaft, their very 
faintness serving to 
emphusi/e the im- 
mense depth, for, 
though called out 
f|uile loudly on the 
ground Hoor, they 
were only baiwly 
audible on the 
eighteenth, where 
he now stood. 

“’Night, Boss!” 

“’Night, Sam- 
my ! ” 

And almost at 
the same instant he 
heard a clock strike 
one. 

He was still 
bending forward, 
peering down. All 
at once he bec'ame 
aware that the glim- 
mer was getting 
brighter. It began 
to increase in size. 

Now he knew that 
the “ express ” had 
started on its last 
“ u{) jotirney.” His 
heart w\as thump- 
ing loudly. He could hear it as well as feel 
it. He stepped back mto tbp corridor and 
glanced up and down it again. He saw the 
night-lamps burning dimly. He .saw the fire- 
buckets at various corners and the pairs of 
boots outside the doors. But nobody was 
about. Back at the shaft again, he looked 
down it or#e more. The skylight no longer 
glimmered. It resembled an enormous 
yellow eye growing bigger at every .second. 
Hark ! he heard the “ ting ” of the gong, and 
now he heard it again. The guard was 


mi 

pushing the levers home a» the cage came 
slithering up. Each “ ting’* now waw louder 
than the last and followed ny the (Tiish of the 
bolt. Brighter and brighter grew the yellow, 
glowing eye. Soon the “purring” of the 
cage became distinctly audible, and aw it did 
so the eye looked just as if it rat kod. 

“ Purrrrrrrr-^ting I ” 

It was right upon him now, the monstrous 
gleaming eye .seeming to glare at him with 
blinding brilliancy, and then--- - 

He sprang back 
ward iiu»> the 
shadow a ml out of 
sight. 11ie sUu^l 
door was still drawn 
back. He had pur 
posely left it so. As 
the cage shot uj) 
past IhcopciUnght^ 
heard tlu‘ kul in 
charge. giv(‘ vent to 
an exclamation. 
Now the was 
out of sight, but 
the rope banging 
down right under- 
neath it was di,s- 
ccrnihle in the lialf 
light. Alger niMi 
knew that the t'age 
mu.st stop ft»r a 
second befoo' (smi- 
ing down again tor 
the guard to closi* 
thedoor. It. slopped 
at that instant, and, 
as it did so, sum 
monitig all his 
courage, he hntpt 
out into the black 
chasm, cliit(‘lmig 
the swinging rope 
wifh both hands 
just as the cagi^ 
began to move 
again. 

k'or some moments he spun round like a 
joint upon a roasting-jack, but he had no 
time to feel giddy. Down <^ame the cage 
very gently, plunging him into ilarkness aa it 
did so. He heard the guard sli<it‘ the sfecl 
door across the opening until it shut to with 
a loud bang. Then came the “ting” of the 
gong, then the cra.s!i of the bolt, then up w«nt 
the cage again until it stopped at the fop 
floor, tlic floor above. 

Slipping cautiously down the nine nr ten feet 
of rope, he quickly reached the end of it and 
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caught hold of the brass ring. Then, hanging 
there in mid-air in the inky blackness of the 
shaft, he waited with what patience he could 
command for the cage to begin its express 
downward journey. 

The guard, meanwhile, had got out on the 
top floor. Algernon beard 
him walking briskly down 
the corridor, his footsteps 
growing gradually fainter. 

He heard him stop 
abruptly. Then came a 
knock at a door. Another 
knock, a little louder, A 
third knock, much louder. 

Then a shrill female voice 
replied, and an altercation 
began. 

“ Which of you gurls left 
eighteen open ? ” 

The voice was very loud. 

The guard seemed very 
angry. For several minutes 
the argument continued. 

To Algernon, hanging be- 
neath the cage, with a drop 
of two hundred and seventy 
feet immediately beneath 
him, the minutes seemed 
the longest and most pain- 
ful he had ever spent. For 
when thinking out his 
scheme he had not allowed 
for this. On and on the 
talking went. Already his j 
arms were getting tired. | 

How much longer, he won- 
dered, would he be able to 
cling on like this ? 

Guess the Boss^ll be 
told to-morrow. It aren^t 
no fault of mine if he hears 
of it,^' the guard's voice ex- 
claimed at last. “ Careless 
gurls like you should get 
the sack, and would, pretty 
cjuick, if Td got the job. 

He was back in the cage 
once more. The steel door 
shut with a bang. The 
gong went “ting.” The faster and pastw* 
bolt crashed home. 

The cage began its express journey down- 
ward. 

His life, he knew, depended now upon his 
counting mth extreme accuracy the number 
of floors he would pass on the w^ay down, for 
should he hold on a moment too long the 
cage, as it re^hed the ground, must in- 


FASTER AND FASTER IT TO DESCEND 


evitably crush him. Each steel door had a 
little “peep” in it’, which, from inside the 
dark shaft, looked like tiny lamps. 

Down, down, down went the cage. Faster 
and faster it seemed to descend, ^lis ears 
were singing. He could hardly breathe. 

“ Sixteen— 'fifteen - four- 
teen,” he counted ; “ thir- 
teen — twelve — eleven — 
ten --nine— eight” * 

Good heavens ! What 
was happening ? The cage, 
was slowing up I Had he 
counted wrongly ? Was 
the ground a few feet off? 
Great beads of cold sweat 
trickled down his brow. 
Had he better let go now ? 
In his agony he gave a cry, 
though he knew that none 
could hear it And then 
abruptly the cage stopped. 
A moment later it began 
to ascend. ^ 

Up it went again, at ex- 
press speed as before. 

The “ peeps ” shot down 
past his face now like a 
succession of shooting- 
stars. In the frenzy of 
those moments he had 
quite lost all count His 
arms were terribly tired. 
He was panting from sheer 
exhaustion. The very 
pitcher tied under his coat 
felt now like a lump of 
lead. At last . the cage 
again slowed up. It 
stopped, and the guard 
got out. He was back at 
the servants' door agkin, 
inquiring about some keys. 
So he had come right up 
once more to the very top- 
most floor I 

Everything, Algernon 
felt, was over now for 
' evert A minute at most 
and his strength would be 
?5EBMED TO DESCEND, fixhausted — liis hands 
would relax their grasp— 
his mind was beginning to wander — he 
saw the cripples again — they were calling 
him by name — and Jasper Fische was laugh- 
ing — and the lovely woman was — ah ! he 
saw the dollars— -they were piled in heaps 
and stacks— — 
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He returned to his senses with a start. 
The cage was going down. Instinctively he 
looked out for the peeps ”~yes, that was 
the first, the i8th — h^re Was the second, the 
17th— 4iere the third, the i6th«-^the 15th-— 
14th — 13th— 12th— nth-— could this terrific 
speed ever be checked in time ? — 10 — 9^ — 
S-— 4— 3— yes, it was getting 
slower — --ONE— now for the basement — 
• ah ! — the basement^ was passed — his feet 
touched the ground— he let go the rope and 
sprang wildly from . under the great wood and 
iron cage almost as it landed on the concrete 
with a thud. He was safe ! 

When Horace Winterton came down to 
breakfast next morning a note, marked “ Im- 
mediate “ -most urgent,” was handed to him. 

“ It has only just come,” the w'aiter said. 
“ It came by special mes.senger.” 

The note, written in pencil, w'as brief, but 
to the point.: — ^ 

“ ‘ Pinched ’ pitcher last night by lift shaft 
No. 6, north. •Got out by lift tunnel o[)ening 
in Twenty-second Street. Meet me Jaspei 
Fische’s house 1 1.45 to-day without fail. Iking 
Miss Galvestone with you if possible ; explain 
to her reason why. — Aixjernon.” 

Like wildfire the 


boastful, blustering manner of the week 
before was His hand shook i tittle 

as he extended it.knd gmsficd Alg^rhoiVs. 

“I offer you,? saich in a mther low 
voice and with miich emotiem* “my tnie 
apology for what occurred last week/* 

He opened his mouth td more, but the 
words refused to come. Wften al last he 
felt able to speak he turned to a<ldr<^ss Miss 
Galvestone. 

^‘I understand,” he said, dontrolli(»g him- 
self, “ that Mr. Fitx- Dennis wishes llu^ cheque 
I have just made out in his name to bt^ made 
payable to you, madam, to be deviated to 
your Home for (?ripp!e Childrett. If y(,»u 
will allow me to do so, I wjll add to llie 
amount a further sum of five thousand dollars 
to be devoted to the same abject.” 

1'he tour that was to, have extenth'd round 
the world was never finished, for Algernon 
Fit/-1 )L*nnis and his friend returned ro ICng^ 
land from San Francilla some monllis later. 
Willi iluan travelU‘d a lady. When fust they 
had been jinvileged to meet her the name 
she bore had been h-stella Galvestone. But 
now Algernon was taking home his biiile iti 
order to jiresent her to his parents. 


news spread, first 
throughout the hotel, 
then all over the town. 
When Winter- 
ton came out 
from breakfast 
a dozen re- 
porters were V 

aw^aitinghimin 
the vestibule. 

Jasper Fische 
kept his word. I ; 

Puftctually at * ’ 

noon, in his 
own house, he 
himself handed 
to Algernon 
Fitz- Dennis a 
cheejue for 
ten thousand 
dollars in 
the presence 
of Horace 
Winterton, 

Miss Estella 
Galvestone, 
and one or two 
more. Jasper Fische 
seemed nervous and 
ill at . ease. The 


'I 
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Illustrated Interviews. 

NO. LXXXIII.-^EARL NELSON AND TRAFALGAR. 

By Beckles Willson. 

[Jn this Nelson Year, the centenary of the death of our greatest naval hero* the following account of a Visit 
)aid to his titular descendant, the ‘‘greatest living authority on the Admiral,*’ the Right Hon. Horatio, third t 
iarl Nelson, at his estate of Trafalgar, the gift of the nation, should prove of deep interest to our readers.] 


EVEN miles out of Salisbury 
is the ancient Saxon village of 
Downton, and on the skirts of 
Downton sits Trafalgar. Evi- 
dently I am expected, and, still 
better, recognised. My foot is 
hardly out of the carriage and on the station 
platform before a liveried servant reaches out 
for my portmanteau. 

“ Lord Nelson^s carriage, sir,’* he murmurs, 
touching his hat, and so leads the way. 

I glance about 'r-at the quaint, winding 
village street, the spired 
Downton church, at the 
vernal freshness of the 
pros pect — almond 
blossom, tulips, and 
daffodils. 

“ How far,” I ask, 

‘Hs it to 

“To Trafa^w, sir? 

Not two miles.” There 
is no presumption in 
the man’s tone ; he is 
a fine, sober type of 
family retainer. But 
this trifling verbal cor- 
re(‘tion humbled me ; I 
think I shall always 
remember it. With my 
first impressions of a 
delightful visit to the 
heir and the seat of the 
greatest of Britain’s 
Admirals is bound up 
a kind of chagrined 
wonder why I had been 
all my life mispro- 
nouncing the name of 
Nelson’s greatest naval 
triumph. True, there 
was some consolation to be derived from the 
fact that the rest of an admiring world had been 
mispronouncing it too. Fancy asking a London 
cabman to drive you to TrafaU'vir Square ! 

A pleasant drive along winding gravelled 
paths, the corners of turf here and there 
studded with huge cannon - balls, white- 
painted, and soon it is possible to descry 
on rising ground, embowered in beeches, 
the stately red-brick mansion of the estate. 


Trafalgar was formerly Standlynch, the seat 
of the opulent Dawkins family, and here, in 
the year 1733, Sir Peter Vandeput erected 
this [)ilc, overlooking the Avon as it flows, 
translucent through meadows southward to 
Christchurch. I may take occasion to men- 
tion here that w^hen a grateful Parliament 
voted, in 1805, the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds for the purchase of an 
estate for the Admiral’s family, the first Earl 
(the Rev. William Nelson) found no little 
difficulty in choosing a desirable country 
seat, and it was not 

until ^ nine years later 
that the purchase was 
effected. • But of this 
more hereafter. 

I have scarce time 

to collect my impres- 

sions of the spacious and 
ornate entrance - hall 
before I am ushered 
straightway in to lunch. 
Luckily I am not too 
late. 'I'he Earl greets me 
cordially -a genial, up- 
right, bearded figure, 
singularly youthful for 
his weight of years. I 

shake hands also with 
the only other feast cr at 
the board, his lordshii)’s 
youngest son, Mr. 
Horatio Nelson. HoVa- 
tio Nelson ! An auspi- 
cious beginning. But 
that is not all The like- 
ness to the immortal 
Admiral is really aston- 
ishing — ^the same brow 
and lip, the same lines 
in the face. All this is not so very won- 
derful, perhaps, considering that both 

drew a common origin from Edmund 
Nelson and Catherine Suckling, the father 
and mother of the great sailor, whose por- 
traits greet me on the wall. As we lunch 
and converse I am gradually made aware 
that my host, the Earl, is no ordinary man ; 
he has not only lived a long life — he was born 
as far back as 1823 — but he has met and 
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THE PRESENT KARL NELSON. 
Ftem a Photo by Runuill df Soni. 




TRAFA1.0AK--THE MOUSE BOUGHT BY THE NATION FOR NKI,SON*» FAMTLY. 
From a Photo by (Uorye. Neivneit, Ltd, 


communed with most of the great rhnraclcrs I came into i1h‘ title my mother handed me 
who made tlic history of the Victorian era. a copy of Southey’s ‘Life,’ inscribed on the 
He has seen and noted much; he*has the fly-leaf, ‘To Horatio, I'iarl Melson, from his 
wisdom of age in his mind and great youtli- affectionate fatlier.’ 'Hiis was in accordance 
fulness in Ins heart. with my father’s dying wish. 1 was only 

iiiit to me the fourth Lord Nelson has a twehe years okl, yet my passionate inteiest 
far moie striking and interesting distinction and affection for the Admiral have never 
— one, morc’over, w’hitT, unlike his title and ceased from that hour. ICven in those eaily 
estates, he has created wholly for himself : he day.s, although tlie Admiral had been d(‘ad 
is the greatest living aulliority on the career eighteen years when I ram%into the w«nUl, 
of England’s naval hero. Vkflumes of manu- yet there were many personal link.s w‘hicl» 
scrij)t, of news])aper cutting.s, of prints and bound me to him, aj)art from our family. I 

phol^)graphs, of mcjfwrabilia^ testify to the have .shaken haiuls w’ilh his beloved Haidy, 

master passion of his life. His lordship may in w'ho.se arms he died, and with Lasco, his 
not have the literary faculty strongly develojicd signal oflfieer, who flew' the flimous signal, 
— although he is the author of numerous ‘ England ex|Kicts that every man will do lus 
essays f)n (’huri'h themes — but he is omni- duty,’ at Trafalgar.’^ 

vorous in ac cjuisition and generous in his dis- By a course of long reading and assimila 
pensation of the immense knowledge he has lion, besides talking with men who knt'W 
ac(]uired. Nothing has t 4 scaped*him ; no detail Nelson, the Earl has formed what he con- 
is considered too trivial. For seventy years ceives to be an accrurate opinion of lus 

the prtK'ess of accumulation has gone on, character, hi.s achievements, his persopal 

until dVaflilgar has rightly come to be re- appearance and idiosyncrasies, his relations 
garded as the Mecca of all the biographers with Lady Hamilton, as wxdl as the secret i>f 
of Nelson, most of whom, including Captain his success and his popularity wirh his crews. 
Mahan and Professor Laughton, have slept “ But,” observes my noble host, with a 
under its roof. Not always, it maybe said, do smiling gesture, “if we are to talk about the 
the titular heirs of great men thus treasure their Admiral let us go into the Nelson room, 
memory. His mind early received its bent. We will find it more congenial 1 see you 
“On the very day that my father died and are looking at Uiose frescoes-— they are by 
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NELSON'S FATHER— REV. EDMUND NELSON. 

From the Poinding by Sir Willtam Beechty. 

Cipriani. That bust of the Admiral, near the 
ceiling of the entrance-hall, was done for the 
first Earl — Earl William, as we call 
him in the family, Fm afraid that it 
is about all that remains of his per- 
sonal belongings here, for he quarrel- 
led with my father, and at his death 
everything went to his daughter and 
ultimately came to be dispersed. It 
was a bitter blot to us.” * 

“ How did tH'is estate come to be 
acc|uircd ? ” 

“ It had long been in the market, 

I believe. The Duke of \^"ellington 
came down to look at it, but for some 
reason or other rejected it, I'he price | 
asked by the Dawkins family was 
ninety-one thousand pounds, which I 
was certainly exorbitant, especially ; 
when one considers that a large por- 1 
tion of the Dawkins property was 
unfairly excluded. It was formerly 
much cut up, but I have fortunately 
added largely to it by marriage and 
also by purchase^’’ 

** How is it the AdmiraFs native 
county of Not*folk was not chosen ? ” 

** I believe it was considered, but 
the only estate available was too near 
Lord Essex’^ property, and Earl 


William objected, it is said, to play 
^ second fiddle ^ to Lord Essex in that 
neighbourhood. See what a beautiful 
view you get from the terrace here. 
Inhere w’as formerly an old onansion 
between liere and the Avon, but that 
has long been dernoHshed.” 

We stroll along the white corridors, 
lined with pictures by Dutch and 
Italian masters (Mr. Horatio, as stevv^ 
ard of the estate, having some duties 
to perform, excusing himself tempor,^ 
arily). My att/^ntion is suddenly riveted 
by a life like bust of the Admiral in 
marble. It was done by 'i'haller and 
Ranson in Vienna in i8o[. Sir 
William Fraser wrote to the Earl to 
say that “ it is the only })ortrait that 
gives one a real idea of the great 
Admiral.” Soon we reach an apart- 
ment, some eighteen or twenty feet 
square, locally ^('clebrated as the 
Nelson room. Here are gathered the 
library of books i elating to the 
Admiral and all those relics which the 
pious enterprise of the [)resent Earl 
has been able to acquire, or which 
have been bestowed upon him by 
friends or the Admiralty. On the 
walls are the portraits of the Nelson family, 
including a likeness of the AdmiraFs father I 
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had never before seen, while over the mantel 
piece was a series of miniature pennants from 
the originals of the 
signal at "I'rafalgar. 

“ I had very few 
relics to begin with,” 
said the Karl, as he 
took me round the 
room. “Those be- 
(jiieathed to my grand- 
mot her were dispersed 
amongst the members 
of the family, because 
it was suj)y)osed I 
would inherit from 
Earl William all the 
family heirlooms. In- 
stead of which they 
were left to his daugh- 
ter, Lady Bridport, 
whose descendants in- 
hcTit the dukedom of 
BronttS and all came 
at last under the ham^ 
mer. But I have some 
things of interest. 

Here is the large sofa 
bed on which the 
Admiral slept. 'Fhis 
is the tripod table used 
on board the 
given me by Lord 
Addington. Mr, 

Thompson, of And- 

VoL xxix.— 85. 


over, left me this valuable relic.” We paust‘d 
before a horsehair ( vered chair, fr<»m the 
right arm ol' whii h the 
covering had l»cei^ 
worn by the stump ol 
the hero’s shaHei<’d 
limb. AcTompauN ing 
it was the A >1 low ing 
insc ription : -- 

“'I'his chair is the 
last chair the gu'at 
l.ord Nelson sai on, 
and is to be given, at 
my dc(‘(‘ase, to the 
prcsbnt J{ail Nelson 
and his heirs. It was 
given by the then 
Chaplain Manly In my 
aunt, Isabella ']'homt>- 
son, and was landed 
out of the rii'fop y after 
lu‘r return from IVa 
falgar, and was taken 
to my giandlaiheps 
house at Port sea, 
wherci she was then 
living. 

“(Signed) 

(L 11. 'rnoMCSO^i." 
“Heie is the ropy 
of the ^ little book be- 
queathed to me by my 
father on his death- 
bed, of whieh I have 



nelson’s bust, by THALLER AND HANSON. 
Considered to be the best Portrait of the Admiral. 
From a Photo, by Georye Feume$, Ltd. 
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TIIK PAMOUS PLAO-SIGNAI.S, '• ENGLAND lAIKCl'S THAT EVfc.RY MAN 
WILL no HIS DUTY," OVKK THK MAN ! KLl’ll Cl- IN THK NELSON ROOM. 
From a Photo, bu dcoroc Neioiies, Ltd. 


already told you. In looking over it not long 
ago 1 came across an entry in my mother's 
handwriting which 
1 had long forgot- 
ten. It relates to 
an in(:ident“- and a 
very important and 
interesting one — in 
the Admiral’s life 
which is not nar- 
rated by any of his 
biographers. I 
think you might 
well make a copy of 
it. I have not been 
able to trace the 
origin of the story, 
but the dirk men- 
tioned is fortunately 
in existence.” 

The entry is as 
follows — it is odd 
that it should have 
escajx;d so assidu- 
ous a gleaner as 
Captain Mahan : — 


“The Agamannon^ i774> was then 
cruising near the coast under the 
orders of Captain Nelson, and he 
learnt the deplorable situation of the 
Cardinal. Forgetting all those anti- 
pathies called up by the name of 
Stuart, and the Cardinal being an 
heir-presumptive to the British Crown, 
Nelson determined to assist the last 
of the Stuarts^ He went on shore 
himself and invited him on board his 
ship, and found the illustrious ‘U?> 
fortunate in^- rags. I'he (Cardinal 
hesitated not to throw himself on his 
generosity. He was acc'ornmodated 
with a part of the cai)tain's cabin, 
and proper apparel suitable to his 
dignity was furnished him. He re- 
mained on l)oard seven weeks, during 
which period the ship was three times 
engaged in action. 'Fhe (Cardinal 
walked the deck with Captain Nelson, 
quite undismayed amidst a sc‘ene of 
carnage to which hb had been a 
perfect stranger. As soon as con- 
venient C'aptain Nelson landed him 
on the Austrian territories, forcing 
upon him one hundred pounds to 
defray his expenses to Vienna. The 
old man shed tears when he left his 
benefiu tor, and was regretted by all 
on board, to whom he was endeared 
by his mild and unassuming manners. 
Nelson frequently spoke of him with admira- 
tion, and .said, ‘lliat man's example would 
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HILT OK THF DIRK PRESKNTI 
TO NELSON HY THE CAKDINAI 


almost make me a 
convert to the 
Catholic faith.' 
The Cardinal had 
a handsome pen- 
sion assigned him 
by the Emperor, 
and six months 
after his escape to 
the Agamemnon 
he was on board 
of her again in the 
liarboLir of Genoa. 
Fortune then 
smiled upon him, 
and his delight in 
seeing his deliver- 
ers was sincere. In 


the fulness of his gratitude he embraced all 
the offu'crs, and ran about the ship shaking 
hands with all the crew. lie repaid his 
pecuniary ohligati(]|ji to Nelson, and would 
have trebled tlu; sum, which Nelson refused. 
He sent on boA'd fruit, bread, wine, and meat 
sufficient to keep the sailors feasting for several 
days, and kept o[)en house on sltore for all 
the officers. When taking his hnal leave he 
pre.sentcd Nelson with a sword or dirk and 
a cane which the Pretender had used all his 


life. I'liey were plainly mounted in silver 
and highly valued by Nelson.” 

Here,” continued the Earl, ‘Ms the medal 
actually worn by the Admiral at the time of 
his death, given me by my c'ousin, Nelson 
Matcham. The 


cup presented to him by the Fevant mer- 
chants after the Battle of the Nile, Earl 
Nelson also showed me a locket containing 
the Admirals hair, a presetU to I^ady 
Hamilton, 'rhere is also a p^alion of liis 
private log, with the ivory and silvta Heal that 
he used at ( 'openhagep. 

“ Apropos of the latter,” the Earl rc^marketl, 
“the Admiral sent for a candle when his 
proposals for armistice were rea<ly to be Sent 
to the Oown Pritue of Denmark, Some- 
body suggested a wafer as savitig tine*, and 
con.sidering they \vere still inuler the the 
Admiral determined to use sealing uax U) 
show that the thhig had not hem done 
hurriedly. 'Phe man who went for the catullc 
was killed before he reju'hed llu‘ tabin, 
and another had to be .sent.” 

It may be mentioned that on ont‘ of the 
bookcases arc arrangt‘d the .Atlmir.ir.s pat(‘nt.s 
of nobility as baron, viscount, and nul, while 
the bookcases themselv^es, as well as table, are 
wrought frenn the wood of thc^ AV. ./cv;///, 
presented by the Admiralty when that gallant 
ship was broken up. 

'The interesting portrait of Nelson at the 
age of twent\ two given on the next page 
was purchased by the h'.arl 

Of OJKJ ol the portraits Lord Nelson 
observed, “ W)ii will notice that before the 
Admiral was wounded at the NiU^ all bis 
portraits show Ins hair brushed off his 
forehead. Aftei wards we see the Ink ot 
hair brought forward to hid(; the disHgtire- 


Neapolitan cane 
you see yonder 
w’as i)urchased 
from the Admirals 
valet (dievalier by 
Chancellor Bur- 
ton, of Carlisle, 
wlio gave it to 
me.” Of the other 
objects of interest 
with which the 
room is filled there 
are a model of the 
Victory's mast, 
swords and mus- 
kets used on board 
the Victory^ an 
original of I^ady 
Hamilton by Rod- 
ney, a number of 
portraits of the 
Admiral, his tele- 
scope, and the 
beautiful silver 



TWO SIDES OF TrtK NILE MKOAL AND A LUCK OK NELSON’S HAIR. 

a FJtoto. by fJeoivc Jl{«wne$, JUd. 
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ment of the wound. 
You maybe interested, 
by-thc 4 )ye, to know 
that the bullet which 
killed Nelson was ex- 
tracted by Sir William 
Beattie on the arrival 
of the body at Ports- 
mouth, December, 
1S05. You remember 
the body was put at 
once into a cask of 
spirits and so brought 
home. Beattie handed 
the bullet to Hardy, 
who had it set in 



TIIK COPI NHAGFN Sl-AL. 


From a Photo hy (Jeoi oe Xeuuum, Ltd. 


she continually was 
urging Nelson to over- 
look his duty in her 
favour, yet we are able 
to prove by the only 
two letters of hers 
addressed to him that 
she could by no means 
prevail with him. So 
that the loose state-* 
ments of many that 
I^ady Hamilton was- 
able to make Nelson 
forget his duty are 
absurd. She asks two 
kivours of him con- 


crystal and returned it to the surgeon, who 
wore it round his neck. He promised to 
leave it to me on his death, but died without 
a will. It was purchased by Prince Albert 
and given to the nation.” 

'rhe portrait of Nelson’s father was 
painted by Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey shortly 
before Edmund 
Nelson’s death. 

Beechey, ('ailed on 
to take the portrait, 
at first declined, 
being on a holiday, 
but, when he hearci 
who it was asked it, 
exclaimed, “By 
(h)d, Ed go to York 
t o d o i t ! Yes, 
ma’am,” and he 
j)romptly journeyed 
to Bath. C'lose at 
hand is a portnrit of 
(hip tain Maurice 
SiK'kling, Nelson’s 
uncle, who intro- 
diK'cci the lad into 
the Servic'e. 

“ What is your 
opinion of Lady 
Hamilton, Lord 
Nelson?”* 

“ I (Confess that 
up to the publication 
by Morrison of the 
Nelson letters I 
always looked upon 
her as a much- 
abused person, and 
had great sympathy 
for her. But I want 
you to note this 
clearly — that while Frwnmvi 



flicting with his notions of the discipline of 
the servi('e, and he kindly but firmly points 
out to her that he cannot grant them. And, 
by the-bye, regarding the Mc^rrison letters, 
while those bearing address and post- mark 
are authentic', the .sam(:% cannot be said of 
those purporting to 
be sdht by hand. 

“ 1'hcn there is 
another matter. It 
is said by historians 
that there is no 
doubt whatever that 
Horatia was the 
daughter of I vord 
Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton. I do not 
wish to affirm any- 
thing one way or 
another. But I think 
there is considerable 
doubt. If you go 
into the story c'are- 
fully, and note the 
mysterious advent 
and still more mys- 
terious disappear- 
ance of the nurse, 
Mrs. (hbson, at Mer- 
ton, T think you will 
find much room for 
doubt. 1 had a 
• visitor here some 
time ago in Mr. 
N e 1 s o n W a r d , 
Horatia’s son, then, 
living at Hampstead, 
and we talked over 
the matter in a 
friendly way. 1 do 
not think he is in- 
clined to press this 
Hn^hyiieQard, cHim imduly, espe- 


NELSON AT THE AGE OF 22. 

From tho Pointing by Regard, 
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J&oin thfi PainUmt by] »'oKn\Arr ok Nia.M>N. IJJ, SiimfletoH 


what riff-raff they were ^'ot 

he eagerly looked alUT liirit wants 
and redressed their grievati^ i‘S. And 
see how they loved him for it ; look 
at the round-robin signed by the erew 
of the IVies^^us, Then, again, thcie 
is no getting away from the tact that 
I^dy Nelso^was unhappily tlowiTed 
w'ith a sotnewhat nagging disposition. 
And he could never foigive her for 
going and making repiesentations 
about her stm, Josiah Nishet, to the 
Admiralty on her own ikm oiiiu. All 
these things estranged the pair Ihit 
my own belief is that, if his had 
behaved wisely and tried to \\\\\ him 
back, he wcmld never have gone on 
with it, though he might havt* ('on- 
timied the frit*ndship/’ 

At dinner, in tlui marv( llo\isly 
frescoed dining-room, we (’hath d on 
a diversity of subjects <'onnc( t( d with 
the I'^aiTs long life, and esj)c('ia1l\ with 
the land and the condition ol luigland; 
for my host is not only a gn'.tt land 
lord, living all the year round on the 
estate hestenved on his famih hy a 
grateful nation, but he is likewise a 
patrioti(’ Englishman and ait a( ut(‘ 


cially as it is on record that Horatia 
dcH'lared she was convinced Lady 
Hamilton was not her mother — she 
had treated her so cnu^lly. W^c know 
that her ladysliip had had another 
(’hi Id, on vvhom she had lavished 
every kindness.” 

Not the least charm of the Karl's 
('onversation is the extreme intimacy 
with which he speaks of tlu; great 
Admiral and liis friends and conv 
])anions. It is as if th(^y were still 
living (characters — vvclhknowai neigh- 
bours, as well as contemporaries. It 
is wlK‘n he comes to speak of the 
first T.ady Nelson that one recalls 
that her ladyship was no blood rela- 
tion, and that, first and last, the 
[lossessor of Trafalgar feels it his 
duty to stand by the Admiral. 

“She ku'ked sympathy. His tem- 
perament dmnanded praise w’hcn lie 
felt that praise was due, and she could 
not give it. Nelson, on the other 
hand, w'as a bundle of sympathy. He 
felt for everybody. Tliat was the 
scxret of his popularity with his men. 
Remember tlie general character of 
the crews in the Admiral’s time — of 



nelson's uncle— CAI' t AIN MAUKILE (>UCkJl.»N4. 
Fmn the PainlUH/ by JBardweU. 
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observer of actual events and actual 
tendencies. 

“ I have seen a great many changes in my 
time/’ be remarked. “ Being all but the 
father of the House of Lords — there are only 
two peers who are senior to 
me — my memory goes back 
to a time when rural Hfefeand 
• thought in England were very 
-different from what they are 
to-day. 1 am bound to say 
that on the whole the moral 
changes impress me even 
more than the material ones. 

The old relation between the 
gentry and the labourer had 
its good [)oints, although I 
rec'ognise that the deference 
paid to rank in the old days 
was largely due to bribery and 
largesse. 'I'herc certainly 
seems a great falling-off in 
manners nowadays. And then the dilfic'ulty 
of teaching the population of our rural 
parishes anything- -anything, I mean, that is 
not ornamental and useless ; the art of ( ooking 
wholesome food, for instance. In my belief 
it is largely bad cooking that drives our woik- 
ing i)eople to the jjublic house.*’ 

Lord Nelson entered Bariiament in 18.14, 
and made his first hustings 
speech at Brighton, where, for 
the sak(! of the name he bore, 
the turbulent electors allowed 
him to address them, l)ut 
afterwards raided and cleared 
out the platform. It was in 
the thi('k of the C'orn T^aws 
agitation, and at a dinner one 
night he lieard the Duke of 
Bedford make the .signilicanl 
admission that repeal, al- 
tlu)ugh it would eventually 
prove a good thing for the 
country, “ would hit the pre- 
sent generation hard.” 'J’he 
young Earl could not with- 
stand the temj)tation to refer 
publicly to this admission, 
which brought down upon his 
indiscreet head a dignified 
rebuke from the Duke, wtiich he never forgot. 
He speedily hec^arne interested in Church 
work, and this interest in matters ecclesiastical 
never forsook him. His loixlshij) has always 
taken a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Church. He was one of those who hade 
God speed to the first Church colony which 


set forth for New Zealand from Christchurch, 
there to found the important town now hear- 
ing that name on the other side of the globe. 

I asked Lord Nelson if he was a sailor — 
if he was fond of the sea. • 

“Fm afraid in that sense 
I’m as bad a sailor as the 
Admiral. Nor am I a 
traveller. My sole Continental 
trip waij once to Paris.” 

We talked of his last visit 
to Burnham I'horpe, the 
Admiral’s birthplace, and the 
amusing peculiarities of the 
“ 'Phorpers,” as the local 
population are called. Every 
topic that was started, duiing 
the whole of my stay at Tra- 
falgar, inevitably led — some- 
times by i)leasant dc‘vious 
paths, sometimes as straight 
as ('.annon#- from the ]^tci<try 
to the great Admiral. 'Che Earl has shown 
that his sympathies with mankind are not 
stunted, but the Admiral i.s, as I have alrciidy 
said, the passion of his life. All his intcl 
lei'tual roads lead to one devoted slirine ; 
and for this alone all honour, he it said, to 
the loyal, sturdy-hearted nobleman who, a 
century after Nelson s valorous spirit took its 
flight in the cock])it of the 
Victory^ now hears before all 
the world his sainted name. 

I cannot close this slight 
record of a visit to Trafalgar 
W'ithout mentioning the Earl’s 
tender and touching affection 
for his little grandson, the 
heir-j)resumptive to the title. 
I did not see the child, hut 
I was told that his physical 
likeness to the man who has 
made the name of Nelson 
immortal is already very 
striking. Other grandchildren, 
moreover, ate following the 
example, not of the famous 
Admiral alone, hut of their 
p(Veat-untle, the present Earl’s 
brother, Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Maurice Horatio Nelson, 
so that, perhaps, as in the case of the “ sea 
Keppels,” we may yet have a race of ‘‘.sea 
Nelson.s,” ready to emulate the exploits of 
the founder of their line. 

The above rei)resent portraits done by the 
youthful shipmates, Nelson and Collingwood, 
of each other. 
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“ Siory - Telling!' 

By WiNfFRED Graham* 


KAR ROSAMUND” (wrote 
Kdith Baynard), — “ So glad 
you can come to Eadeslbrt ; 
will s^nd to meet you at the 
station. Hope you won^t 
mind our all being out hunt- 
ing when you arrive. •Make yourself cosy, 
and don’t let the dogs or children bother you. 
Botli have free (juarters in every room, so 
shoo them out if they are too much for you. 

“ Ever yours, E. B.” 

'rhe two women had met at a shooting 
party only the week 
before, and one of 
t li o s e s u d d e n 
s])asmodic friend-, 
shijis, familiar to 
s(H:iely, had sp/ling 
up between them. 

After two or three 
days they were 
“ Rosamund ” and 
“ICdith” to each 
Ollier, instead of 
“Miss Harrison” 
and “Mrs. Bay- 
nard.” 

“ Rosamund is 
such a remarkable 
creature,” Edith 
told her husband. 

“She has a history 
in her face, and 
though she hates 
men, and seems 
thoroughly embit- 
tered, she can be 
splendid company. 

'rhey say she was 
quite lovely at one 
time, but she has 
changed extra- 
ordinarily in the last « seven ■'years. I don’t 
suppose she will ever marry now.” 

Rosamund Harrison’s history, unknown to 
Mrs. Baynard, was after all a simple one. 

For some seasons after a sensational dclmt^ 
in which she had been exploited as a .society 
beauty, Rosamund attracted human moths in 
plenty by the flame of her radiant personality. 

She was reputed to have broken a score of 
hearts without a sigh for the sorrowful 
wreckage, and mankind at large felt a certain 


security when her engagement to Frit' 
Lawrence was announced. 

He not only eoiuiuered her heart, but, for 
the time, her pride and her will She lOVcd ^ 
him witli a wholly unselfish passion, nIu: saw 
life w'ith new eyes — till the day of cruel 
awakening came. 

Eric Lawrence tired. He told her ii.inkly 
when his love cooled. Perhaps .she g.or him 
too much of that gentle devotion whii h sat 
so strangely and uncxfiectedly upon the oni'c 
d<mHnecring Miss Harrison. Lhev )*artcd 
with few words, 
and no sign ol 
tears on the pale, 
hard face ol the 
jilted woman, 

Erom tiiat day 
she changed her 
attitude to the 
world. 'J'hedtsiie 
for coral uest dii‘d 
in her, thi‘ soft 
things of lift' v\ere 
p i t f a 1 1 s 1 bo 
avoided witl\ coki 
disdain. She 
could be amusing, 
sarcastic', oina- 
mental, in a hard, 
im|)eriou.s manner, 
but the frost and 
blight knew no 
balm, no thaw, 
after luic' l aw 
rence pas.scd (tom 
her life. 

h',ven hei old 
triumphs losi their 
savour. All (lie 
love laid at her 
feet was possibly 
the dream of a moment. W'ith further 
acquaintance it might have shanal the fate 
of this subsec juent tragedy ! 

So Rosamund Harrison, with tla* j)ossibiIi- 
lies of charm hidden in her nature’, tunml a 
warped outlcjok upon men, women, and 
children, chilling men, rather higluouing 
children, but cjfUai attracting, as well as" 
mystifying, w'omen. 

Eadesfort, the Baynards’ country liome, 
had a peculiarly harmonious air, as the 
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carriage passed the mellow grey - stone 
lodge. 

Such a changeful, stimulating afternoon, 
with hursts of sunshine piercing gathering 
clouds ! '['here was something in the atmo- 
sphere which cleart^d the mind. The pleasant 
meadows and swaying trees, the hazy distance 
toiu hed by golden rays, breathed silent 
messages, mystic, unvoiced truths. The house 
seemed in keeping with the outside peace ; 
there were flowers of restful hue blooming in 
unex[)ected corners, cheery log fires, and 
well - behaved dogs, comfortably installed 
upon sofas and arm-chairs. 

Rosamund was shown into a snug little 
room, which she surmised must be Iklith’s 
boudoir. Here two terriers of Dandie 
Dinmont breed were aslecj) by the hearth, 
and the visitor sank involuntarily into a long, 
low chair, with stjuare padded arms and a 
scented ('ushitm. 

She wondered what 
the liaynard children 
were like. If they 
jirovcd half as ni('e as 
the dogs she felt there 
would be no occasion 
to “ shoo them out.” 

As if in answer to 
her mental conjec'ture 
the door opened 
softly, and a little boy 
in a wdiite sailor suit 
wandered in, with his 
hand on the head of 
a venerable old 
Highland deerhound. 

The child, a very 
small, slim ])erson, 
with a partu'ularly 
winning smile, came 
forw^ard and extended 
a welcoming hand. 

I’ve been looking 
for you,” he said, in 
such a kindly tone, 
as if to her at her 
ease. “They told me 
you were coming.” 

Rosamund seldom smiled very readily now\ 
“She had the face of a beautiful marred 
statue needing life,” Edith Baynard .said. 
But the little boy in the sailor blou.se, \vhite 
duck trousers, and pale blue collar saw a 
di.stinct smile at that moment. She w'as 
amused to observe, as he stood by the 
sleeping terriers, the firelight playing on his 
bare toes, that he was w'earing sandals, "fhc 
pink feet appeared to her as suggestive of 


beauty as the blush roses in the high 
days of summer. 

The hound gave her one look of scrutiny, 
then, withdrawing his head from the child’s 
hand, conveyed his long limbs to a Uxurious 
white couch, and cushioned his nose upon a 
brocaded bolster. 

“ The dogs have it all their owm way 
here,” remarked Rosamund. 

“Yes; it’s so nice for them,” .said the boy,* 
with a w^ise little nodf “You art' going to 
have some tea directly. 1 thought you might 
be dull, so I’ve come^to sit wuth you.” 

He took a corner of the broad arm-chair 
upon w'hich she wxis scaled, and, finding she 
made room for him, wTiggled back still 
farther, till she encircled him w'ith her arm. 
The close jiroximity of the childish figure 
.sent a strange thrill to her lonely w'oman’s 
heart. Something alive and warm had 
nestk'd to her con- 
fidingly, tNvo wide, 
admiring eyes were 
fixed fearlessly tipon 
her ku'e with an ex- 
jiression of absolute' 
content, a tiny hand 
})layed with tlie rings’ 
on her fingtTs. 

A maternal instin('t, 
dead within her, 
suffered the shex'k of 
sudden resurrection. 
vShe ('ould not tell 
why this c'hild ap- 
peah'd to her so 
forcibly. He had 
pretty w’ays, but in her 
world I'hildren with 
c h a r m i n g manners, 
and absolutely free 
from shynes.s, wx:*re no 
novelty, i^erhaps she 
w^as a little astonished 
at the res[)onse of her 
owai nature to this 
small person’s simjile 
advances. She wanted 
1,0 plea.se him, to keep 
that bright expression of appreciation alive in 
his face, and somehow the firelight naturally 
suggested story-telling. 

Ro.samund knew she had a fine imagina- 
tion, if she cared to exert it. The glowdng 
coals painted pictures r)f fairy lore, and all in 
a moment she found herself launched upon 
a wonderful narrative, which held her listener 
spellbound. 

The old love of conquest was upon her 
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, once again, but 'fprni! Pu-re^';J’ ., 

/ sppntaneous^ 'free ^firom ;yanityj’'';«l:^i, soti^t- ^ ^ ; 

: only to win fhe lowg admimtfen of .a childl The child, did not i i»^wete noilied 
; For the momentimclgit^tioh flayed its the chm$^ in her vpi^ ^^hfch 

trick with her,, This'Wasi.herohild, thejbeing- ' ;totall)^P'$ca|)jsld^.Edh^ mp\kc\ 

' she had pictured " long years 'agdj ■ wh^ weav- '' ;;;.% 1% :tp '1^' eh#tctt?riiitic 

ing fancies about the' futuhe.'/ ■/ .With' ra|^;’ /,,^f ’her.‘;'i'"f;'’'* 'V^:; <■:> v;; , '"'''I - ;/ ; 

attention the boy followed her words, no^ ;•/ Y Bp'yoh kibW E 
and again guiding the gist of the tale tP >; *‘1 meVhihi years agp, beft^e he nmiw^ 

satisfy his own fan^V^ curiously impatient if . Now I eome to thipk of it* i^opglan has a 
she paused to thihk,^ eagerly insistent for, - strong look of his Mher aboht th^ 

■ more— and yet more! Finding ■ her ■ efibrtis* '‘mouth.^^ ''f'"'" 

successful, Rosamund giw inspii^. It was ‘ She turned 11 of the 

doubtful whether she oT the child enjoyed . (Quid’s features 'Wte , not 
, the story most. . She felt angry at bav!n| allpwfed him to 

$*• “Oh! bother,” sighed the- bpy, as voices nestle near and, dta,^'PUthe* JShc 

reached them from the hall. felt as if soijni^ monstropa trick had been 

“ We will finish another time,” said Rosa- played upon her/ The child appealed ti^ 
mund, “ now the others have come in 1 ” her, all unconsciously, through the channcllij' 
She kissed him as she rose. of a hateful memory, - For, a short time she 

“Promise,” he cried, keeping fast hold of had beed;the victim pf stronger powers bum 
her hand. will or reaisGm. 

She smiled assent.* Nature awoke and called within I She 

“You must lell me one, too,” declared had thought of this child as her own, I h0 

Rosamund. “ If you want to please me very spirit of the father mocked her atmsH the 

much, you must think of a beautiful story years, forcing back the vanished thrill i)f 
out of your own head I” quick response, reviving the old I’harm, that 

The child looked puzzled. Evidently she it might suffer fresh death-pangs of desire, 
had set him a difficult task, for he drew a Douglas touched her arm timidly, 

deep breath and a thoughtful expression A locjk in her eyes (iiecked his Rilf 

made the bright eyes wistful. confidence. 

Edith Baynard burst into the ropm. “You will finish the story some he 

“Dear thing!” she cried, gushingly; “I queried; with a wistfUl, winning expression ol 

hope you made yourself at home.” inquiry. 

“ Indeed I did ! ” She shook her head. ' » ^ 


“But you have not touched your tea.” 

“I was so, ..enjoying the society of your 
little boy I never even noticed the tea had 
been brought in.” 

“ Oh ! he isn’t my little boy,” laughed 
Edith. “ He’s slaying here. He is my 
children’s great friend. They enjoy them- 
selves immensely together ! ” 

“You never told me your name,” said 
Rosamund, turning to her small friend with 
that same kind smile which transformed her 
face. 

“ Douglas, ”he replied, promptly — “ Douglas 
Lawrence.” 

At the name “ LawTtfnce the smile faded 
suddenly from Rosamund’s lips. She grew 
more formidable as she drew up her head, 
turning wondering eyes on the child. In a : 
moment her instinct gave her the key to the 
situation. She knew now why the touch of 
that tiny hand had quickened her pulses and 
warmed her cold heart. The painfhl intensity 
of the knowledge came like actual physical 
suffering. 

Vol. xxix.~^8Q. 


“No,” she replied; “IVe forgotten the 
ending.” , 

Edith wondered at Rosamund’s sharp 
tone. Had she not sjK>ken i»f enjoying the 
boy’s society ? 

“Run aw^ay, Dougla.s ; Miss Harrison ii* 
tired.” 

Douglas ran swiftly at Mrs, Baynarirt^ 
bidding — ran with fast-heating heart, and 
tears very near the surface. He knew, with 
a child’s sharpness, Rosamund no longtt 
liked him, which .seemted to this young, 
affectionate nature even worse than the tragic 
fact — the stP^ would never be ended now I 

Edith Baynard appeared anxious the follow- 
ing morning. Rosamund heard her skh 
heavily at breakfast, and afterwards, w'hjle 
her visitor wrote letters, she walkctl up aid 
down the room in a listless, aimless fashioti^ 

“ How restless you are, Edith ! ” 
Rosamund laid dow n her [>60 arid lof)kii^ 
Straight at her hostess. “ Is anything the 
matter?” 
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Edith nodded. 

** Fm frightfully bothered/^ she confessed, 
“and if I tell you I know you won’t give it 
away. Besides, you said yesterday you knew 
him years ago.”* 

“Who?” 

“ Eric Lawrence, It seems he is in some 
desperate money trouble and wants Jim to 
lend him five hundred pounds. Jim never 
will lend money, especially to friends. It’s 
one of his tiresome rules. Eric offers ample 


security for the loan, and says it will get him 
out of a horrible fix.” 

Rosamund’s face flushed and paled. 

She avoided Edith’s eyes as she answered 
in quick, breathless accents : — 

“It seems a shame to refuse to help a 
friend when he’s in a corner, doesn’t it? 
I don’t mind lending the five hundred if 
your husband will simply tell him it comes 
from an acquaintance who wishes to remain 
anonyinoiis. You know I had some money 
left me last year, and I’ve no one to consider 
but myself.” 

Rosamund, as she spoke, could hardly 
oelieve it was not all a dream. She felt 
utterly at a loss to analyze her own feelings 
in the matter. The idea of herself as bene- 
factress to the man who had wronged her 
was a weird, alluring thought. She hardly 
knew if this were generosity or revenge— 
whether she already foresaw the coals of fire 
which the revealing of her identity might 
some day kindle in Eric’s heart, or whether 


she meant truthfully to remain an anonymous 
donor. 

She only knew some spirit within her 
compelled the words, and she was glad — 
glad ! ^ 

At first Edith would not listen to the 
suggestion, but Rosamund had a knack of 
getting her own way, and eventually the letter 
with its good news was duly posted to Eric 
I^wrence. 

'i'he thought of tfie father’s trouble, how- 
ever, in no way softened h^r 
towards the child. She 
snubbed little Douglas, and 
avoided him ostentatiously. 
Evidently she was not fond 
of children ! 

The following day Edith 
informed her they had 
promised to take the young 
folk to a juvenile party. 
“ It’s an afternoon fancy 
dress'dance for baby 
creatures ! ” ^ explained Mrs. 
Baynard. “A good many 
grown-ups are invited to see 
the fun. Do you care to 
come? Douglas is wildly 
excited, and has been show- 
ing me his costume.” 

Rosamund made the 
excuse of a headache to stay 
at home. She had slept 
little the night before, and 
looked very pale. 

She did not even go into 
the hall to see the little people start, though 
she heard their merry voices and the sound 
of carriage wheels driving up to the 
door. 

“ Where is Miss Harrison ? ” asked 
Douglas, as Mrs. Baynard fastened a cloak 
round his shoulders. 

“ She isn’t very well, so she is going to stay 
at home quietly alone.” 

The boy’s face grew troubled. Miss 
Harrison ill ! Miss Harrison alone ! He 
remembered her words : “If you want to 
please me very much^ you must think of a 
beautiful story out of your own head.” She 
would be dull by herself — she would want 
somebody to amuse her, but he had looked 
forward so much to the party, of course he 
cbuld not possibly stay. Nevertheless a 
great struggle rose in his mind, a battle the 
more severe because it lay concealed behind 
the simple childish exterior. Strong inclina- 
tion pointed a tempting hand to the open 
door of the carriage, into which the oth^r 
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children tvfcjre already scriambling, calling for \«4at di^ that matter ? 

Douglas to follow. , : Ham^ ; , 

Trembling he unfastened his wrap, and let ; **Of course it it^atteret^*^ crfed the cl^Ud, 
it fall to the ground with audden decision. ' .bounding forwardand p^rchii^^^^ Onlihe 
Fm. not going,” he ^i<^, apologeticallf ; of her cMr* 

‘‘ I, would rather stay at 'homCv*'- story It1l ainmi little 

In vain Edith Baynard temonstrated , J^apane^^, that cithie ioui of, a cnicl^er 

Douglas remained firm. Therb yere teai^ !u|iimd put iifi a blue dhina ^aatinj W\ ii fairv 
in his eyes, but he repeated heroicaUy: I*' ' who rode 4<?wn tpeaHb,0^^^ 

.would rather, far rather stay at home, if you" for the umbmtU the cracker ^ stoleH. It 

don't mind, please.” ♦ : . her feeat^^^idji^^^^^ the 

“A sudden fit of shyness, I suppose,” said 'fairy had lots of aavehtW^ lound 

Mrs. Baynard to her husband as they drove it!” 

away, “only” (in an* undertone) “it was Certainly Douglas could claim »OhU‘ ^hare 
rather uncanny, as if the child knew his of imagination too, and Rosamundi' arn sted 

father were in trouble 1 ” by the child's quaint fancies, IMehetl with 

Meanwhile Rosamund lay back in the very relenting features as he told his ta(e. 

.same chair in which a small child, so short a She only partially followed the story ; she 
lime ago, had captivated her affections. was thinking rather of the thiUrs whole* 

She was thinking of him now, a little angry hearted sacrifice in giving up an aflcniuon's 
with herself for doing so, and wondering at pleasure to try and please her. It' showed 
the spell of that fairy-tale afternoon. such a strong desire to pay back, and giye 

Suddenly the d<^)r opened and a queer, again some pleasure, in return fur the happy 

unusual vision a[)peared, the elt-like figure of hour devoted to his anmseinent at theit first 
a tiny jester. He wore long red stockings and meeting. , 
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slashed trunks of crifnson ind gold, jerkin Involuntatily she drew him down beA»tde 
and pointed hood to correspond. At every her into the wide chain Again the}* were 

movement he jingled with bells ; even from close together ; she almost fancied she cquld 

his long, turned-up shoes of light sufede the hear the beating of the child's heart ! 'rh«*re 

merry tinkle rang. In his hand he held a were tears in her eyes, though her lips smiliHl, 

Punchinello with a certain caressing pride. , «^nd more than once she bent hei head to 

“I thought you had gone to the party,”, his, so that her forehead touched his ctgrjy 
said Rosamund. hair. 

“ No ; I stayed at home because you were After all, it seemed, the talc of |he 
alone, and they said you had a headache.” umbrella must have been very diverting, for 
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neither heard an arrival in the hall or a man’s Her fingers stole lovingly again to the fair 
footsteps pause by the boudoir, door. head of the child as he returned to her side 

Rtmmund glanced up suddenly, without and leaned against her with the familiarity of 
knowing why! Simultaneously Douglas leapt, trustful affection. 



“ HER FINGERS STOLE LOVINGLY AGAIN TO THE FAl^ HEAD OF THE CHILD." 


with a frantic ringing of small brass bells, 
from the depths of the great chair, crying 
** Daddy ! daddy 1 as he ran towards the tall, 
military-looking figure. • 

But daddy paid little heed to the tiny jester 
hugging his knees. He w^ looking, with 
curiously bashful eyes, at the woman in 
whose arms he had found his child. 

She offered him her hand with a trembling 
of lips which smiled still. 

“ I did not know you were expected,” she 
said. 

“I came without an invitation, to insist 
upon Jim’s explaining a mystery. It’s too 
awful, Rosamund, if what I now think is 
true! Are you the anonymous friend who 
has helped a poor wretch out of a hole ? ” 
Her head drooped. She could not bear 
to see the shamed expression on his face. 

**If Fve hurt you,” she said, ^*can you 
grudge me such a poor little revenge? Is it 
not my due ? ” 


“This boy,” she whispered, “has given 
me back something I lost long years ago. 
For that I am grateful. I mean to be young 
again ! It is possible, for I am only twenty* 
nine.” 

The joy of youth was in her voice, her 
eyes. This moment of triumph raised her 
above the hardening influences of a blighted 
past. The man, humiliated by memory ^nd 
humbled by kindness from the hand he had 
injured, suffered alone. She touched the 
glorious heights of the eternal childhood 
hidden in every human soul, and Douglas 
knew it, for children see with eyes which 
can look into fairyland and read the mystic 
wonders there. 

“ Shall we finish the* story?” he whispeted. 
“Daddy can listen too.” 

She motioned the man to a chair and 
lifted Douglas on her knee. 

“ We will all tell stories,” she murmured, 
“ with happy endings 1 ” 





Trips About Town. ^ 

By George R. Sims. 

IV.— ROUND ST. GEORGE IN THE EAST. 


F St. George in the East has 
not slain the local dragon he 
has at least so maimed and 
cripplefl the monster that it 
crawls about to • day in a 
shamefaced manner. The fire 
that it breathes from its nostrils is but a pale 
flicker compared with the lurid flames of the 
days when the now quiet St. George's Street 
was riotous Ratcliff Highway. Then the 
crimps did a roaring trade in its pestilent 
purlieus, and the sailors of the 
world reeled along !he notorious 
thoroughfare ^om drinking-bar 
to dancing - room, and from 
dancing-room to back courts 
and alleys, where they were 
always robbed, 
frequently in- 
jured, and occa- 
sionally mur- 
dered. 

To wander 
about St. George 
in the East with 
a proper appre- 
ciation of its pre- 
sent you must 
know something 
(ff its past. For 
it claims to be 
in , many ways 
(|uite a reformed 
character, and is 
naturally indig- 
nant when it is 
represented by 
traffickers in the 
sensational as 
still clinging to 
its old disreput- 
able ways. 

Who has not heard of “ Paddy’s Goose ” ? 
In the old days this house was typical of the 
Highway of Infamy. The White Swan — the 
origin of “Paddy’s Goose” is obvious — was 
the most notorious drinking and dancing den 
for sailors in the world. It was larger and 
more “classy” — ^if one may use the expres- 


sion in such a connection — than the tlancing 
dram shops of Tiger's Bay, an infamous 
district just off the Highway, Haring 
explorers from the West anxious to see 
“ life ” sometimes ventured themselvca within 
the wicked walls of “The Goose,’’ but the 
land-sharks, male and female, who preyed 
upon poor Jack made it their hunting 
ground, and the $ccnes that were recorded 
as taking place nightly at last sh«>ckcil the 
public conscience. 

1 remember “Paddy’s 
Goose” in the bad old limes, 
and 1 can imagine no greater 
contrast than the 
scene that the old 
White Swan looked 
down upon then and 
the scene that she 
surveys to-day* 

The Swan, 
white and won- 
dering, is Mill 
perched aloft. 
The house is 
still there, the 
doors are still 
open, and the 
windows are still 
lighted U{> at 
night. But 
through these 
windows one 
looks into a big 
s<tuare room, on 
thewallsof which 
are Bible piettires 
and texts, and in 
bold letters on 
the boards that 
screen the lower 
[)art t>f the Win- 
dows the passer-by is informed that “ Padtly's 
Goose ” is now the meeting - house of a 
Wesleyan mission. 

lx>ok at the little crowd in the street and 
by the doors. There are no sailors with their 
pockets full of gold. There are no tigresses 
from Tiger's Bay in gaudy raiment. No 
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semiring fiddle is heard from the big room 
beyond the bar. No hoarse laughter rings 
out upon the night. No roistering seamen 
roll along the pavement shouting the chorus 
of a drinking sohg. % . 

An aged travelling tinker, a quaint in- 
dustrial survival of a bygone day, shuffles 
past silently, mournfully. Ix)unging about 
on the pavement are a few Irish dock 
labourers and hawkers, and little groups of 
Irishwomen, factory girls or sack and tar- 
paulin hands most of them. Their heads 
are bare and ornamented with a wealth of 
curling-pins. The curling- 
pin coiffure is the Irish 
note of the Highway. You 
will find it emphasized in 
Cable Street, one end of 
which is Jewish and the 
other Irish, while the 
middle may be said to be 
English. If you go to the 
Jewish end of Cable Street 
you will not see a single 
curling -pin. The young 
alien Jewess dresses her 
hair very much as the work- 
girl of Paris does. It is 
neatly and artistically ar- 
ranged, and it frequently 
boasts an ornamental 
comb, which, though 
cheap, is effective and pic- 
turesque. 

The contrast between 
the tw'o ends of Cable 
Street is remarkable. At 
one end you see poorly- 
dressed women and ragged 
children. Here are bare- 
footed, ragged, capless, 
coatless little Irish lads 
playing about the streets. 

Sometimes you may see a 
w^hite- faced, bare -limbed 
little mite peering anxiously 
out of the end of a court, 
waiting for a glimpse of mother, who has left 
him so long alone that he has wandered out 
in search of her. 

At the other end, the Jewish end, there 
may be poverty among the immigrants who 
have not been long in our land of liberty, 
you may see squalor and misery, but you see 
no barefooted little boys, you see no little 
.girls in rags and tatters. All the Jewish 
children are well shod and comfortably clad. 
And yet their fathers and mothers come here 
to begin the struggle for life in a strange 


land with no capital, and the prospect of an 
income no better than the poor Irish populace 
of the other end cad earn. 

Look at this group of immigrants making 
their way from the (Jocks to the * Jewish 
shelter in Leman Street 

They have just comefrprn one of the Pales 
of Settlement in the land of persecution. 
It has been a desperate effort to raise the 
passage-money, and they have probably been * 
robbed and cheated by*the way. 

But, poor as they are, miserable as they 
are —the anxious, hurled look in the faces of 
some of these refugees is a 
thing that once seen you 
never forget - - they will 
make a bold fight with for- 
tune, and presently they 
will be prospering and sav- 
ing money, and some of 
them will be laying the 
foundation of a fortune for 
their cfiildren. 

They are jjK)verty-stricken 
enough in their surround- 
ings at the beginning. In 
some of the lodging-houses 
that we shall visit before 
we (]uit the neighbourhood 
we shall find something 
akin to misery perhaps, but 
we shall never find a Jewish 
child ragged or barefooted 
or neglected. 

The immigrants who 
pass us to-day are of a more 
prosperous - looking type 
than the generality of those 
who land from the Thames. 
Tlie high boots and the 
astrachan caps give them 
a picturesque appearance 
to the English eye, which 
tones down the look of 
patient suffering in their 
faces. But all of them are 
gaunt and hungry-Iooking 
enough, and all their .worldly goods are 
carried m a littlp bundle. 

To-day they are ner^mus, anxious. Some 
have a journey of thousands of miles yet 
before them. They are making their way to 
America, or to some far-off Jewish colony. 
But some will remain, as the immigrants who 
have made a Jewish colony of a portion of 
St. George^s remained. And the Jewish half 
will always be in distinct contrast to the Irish 
half so far as the children are concerned. 

The immigrant Jews are not the only 
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foreign element to be found 
in St. George's to day. There 
are Swedes, Norwegians, Bel- 
gians, Russians, Dutchmen, 
and Danes, and there is a 
small colony of Catholic 
Poles. One or two courts 
are given up almost entirely 
to them. The courts that 
run off the Highway are 
many of them inhabited ex- 
clusively by a class. In one 
court you find the sailor ele- 
ment ; everyone has followed 
the sea in some shape or 
form. In another you find 
Catholic Poles, in another 
Germans, and quite a num- 
ber have only Irish in them. 

There are many courts given 
up to the Jews, and others 

occupied entirely by water- “immigrant jkws,** 

side labourers. • 

One or twp houses let out in floors in the about. But there are certain factors in the 
district are inhabited by Germans. Going transformation which must not be igui»red. 
over them I found a large number of German l‘he trade of the Port of London has 
“unemployed." In one of these German decreased considerably. The old wind- 
houses everybody seemed to be out of wwk, jammers that brought hundreds of sailors 
but they had all managed to keep their all the year round to the docks have been 
furniture. replaced by steamers which discharge their 

But in the top room of the house an Irish cargoes elsewhere. The sailors' boardirtg- 
dock labourer had been less fortunate. He hou.ses of St. George’s are never fid I, and 
had parted with everything, and had only the the Sailors' Rests are largely given up to 
bare floor for himself and his wife and waterside labourers. There are not suffi- 
children to rest on. cient sailors to make things lively in the old 

The window of his garret looked out upon fashion, even if “ 1 Vldy's (h)ose " and the 
a parapet ; on the parapet was one note of Mahogany Bar and the dens of Tigtir’s Hay 
colour to relieve the grey gloorh of his were run on the old line.s. 
despair. But there are sailors still and there are 

Someone had dropped a buttonhole of ships in the docks, and so you may now and 
flowers — tw^o roses bound to a little fern leaf again get a fair idea of what the Highway 
with wire. These roses the man had picked up looked like in the days of its bustle and 
in the gutter, and his w^ife had put them’ in a movement. 

little gallipot filled with water. She had Outside a public-houne at the corner of 
placed them outside her garret window and a street of foreign lodging - houses are a 
loved them and tended them. When the number of sea-going folk — engineers, stokers, 
night came on and she could see the faded and cattlemen. Most of tiiem are foreigners 
flowers no longer, she had to lie down on the and one or two are Americans, An old 
bare floor and sleep the darkness through, Scotch street-performer is giving a selection 
for the Irish laboiffer and his wife had no on the bagpipes and a Highlantl fling in the 
money to spare for fire and light. middle of the ro^way, and the seafaring 

Before we leave the Highway, w^hich is the aliens find an opportunity fi,»r a little rough 
centre of the district, we get a momentary horse-play. 

glimpse of Jack ashore in the high spirits One of them, while the Scotchman iai going 
that in the old days were typical of the place, round with his cap, picks up his coal and 
St. George's to-day has changed for the hands it to a companion, who makes o^T with 
better. One is bound to admit that, and in it up a court which was oiK'e famous for its 
admitting it give credit to the good men and “crimps’ houses," and is said still to contain 
women who have helped to bring the change one or two. 
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There is no intention of stealing thie coat. 
The rough, boisterous sailor-folk are simply 
having “ fun ” with the Scotch busker/' who 
has laid himself open to practical retaliation . 
by the caustic remarks he has addressed to 
the crowd on the smallness of the sum 
with which they have rewarded his attempt 
to take up a collection. 

One or two loafers of both sexes' have 



come 

publ house to 
look on, but they 
take no active ])art 
in the proceedings. 

The moving spirit 
of the ** spree " is 

a typical American “ cattleman — long 
and lean, hatchet-faced and bronzed, with 
earrings in his ears and a slouch hat on 
his head that causes his nationality to “ leap 
to the eyes." 

A little way from the scene of the sailors' 
frolic, which my colleague has sketched, lies 
Prince's Scjuare. It is a picturesque old 
place still, with its quain^t Swedish church in 
the centre and its old eighteenth -century 
houses standing cheek by jowl with glaring 
examples of twentieth-century “ improve- 
ment." As we turn into it the note of 
strangeness which dominates it is emphasized 
by the fact that against the railings of the 
square a number of little Iceland ponies are 
standing surrounded by a group of admiring 


boys. The connection between the Swedish 
church and the Icelandic ponies is not 
obvious, and the spectacle startles us, until 
we remember that one of the depots of 
the famous Jamrach is close by. « Then 
the situation is at once explained. These 
ponies have been imported by Jamrach, 
and it being a fine day they are taking 
the air in Prince’s Square. 

Wonderfully in- 
teresting is an- 
other old - world 
spot, Wcllclose 
Sejuare, which is 
little known and 
concerning which 
the guide-books 
have scarcely any- 
thing to sav. At 
the old 'Well 
House, which 
still stands, the 
Well-keeper was at 
one *.time Bo'sun 
Smith, and Bo’sun 
Smith was a 
pioneer of free 
education for the 
masses. 

F/Very day the 
Bo’sun, who had 
sailed the seas 
and seen the 
world, would 
gather about him 
the children of 
the sailors who 
lived in the neigh- 
bourhood and 
tell them of the 
wonders he had 
seen. Havirig 
fired their imagination with his tales of travel 
and adventure, he would tell them that there 
were still more wonderful things to be read 
about in books. 

The children, appreciating the advantages 
of being able to read even more wonderful 
yarns than Bo'sun Smith could spin, were 
eager to know how this gbt was to be acquired, 
and readily allowed themselves to be taught 
reading and writing by the old sailor who 
kept the well. 

A few of the houses in Wellclose Square 
are still in private occupation, but mo.st.of 
them are lodging-houses or let out in floors 
or as business premises. 

No 36, where lived Thomas Day, the 
author of the immortal Sandford and 


MOST OF THEM ARE FOREIGNERS ANl> ONE OR TWO 
ARE AMEKICANh.” 



tmi^s about towh> 



“ AGAINST THE RAILINGS OF THE SQUARE A NUMUER OF LITTLE ICELAND 
PONIES ARE standing/’ 


Merton,” is now a Mission to the Jews, and 
wtiere the High Court of the Liberties of the 
Tower stood a furniture dealer displays his 
wares. 

Round the corner, in Neptune Street, is a 
public-house, the King’s Arms, the proprietor 
of which has a prison on his premises. 
Hidden away from the passing throng, 
unknown, I imagine, to the majority of 
Londoners, there are the ('ells and the plank 
beds — aye, even the fetters and the strait- 
jackets of the days when the poor prisoner 
was poor indeed, the cells in which some of 
the Peninsular prisoners pined, and where 
many a famous felon languished. 

The landlord of the house is amiable, and 
permits us to see the grim remains of a 
bygone day and an obsolete prison system. 

He takes his keys and we pass through a 
side door into a hall.# Frorrt the hall a fine 
old staircase leads to the Court House. But 
the cells are below. We f)ass down a narrow, 
dark stairway, through a brick kitchen, and 
across a paved yard, and presently we are in 
the cells. 

Here they are, as they were two hundred 
years ago. The door has to be unlocked 
with heavy keys, the massive bolts have to 
be unshot, and thick, black, forbidding doors 

Vol. xxix.*-67. 


have to be, %€ed 
upon their hipgfCJi before 
we can enter the 
gepns. 

The old priiHon wa$ 
known as the Sly House, 
bec^ause people who were 
seen to enter il tvere 
rarely seen coming out 
again. There u sub* 
terranean passage tha “ led 
from this prison to the 
"J ower and to the* ilocks, 
and it was along this sub* 
terranean way that pri- 
soners [lassed on then way 
to the Succtssi^ the famoiiii 
convict shijj. 

Standing in one (jf the 
('ells w'ith its plank bed> 
the heavy fetters stapled 
to the wall, the grating of 
the little window (^losed, 
and a candle lighted, we 
pe()}>le the dismal dun- 
geon with forms that 
have long since passed 
away. 

Many of the prisoners 
handed their names 
down to posterity by carving them oit the 

wo()dw(jrk. There are foreign names and 

Irish names and hhiglish names. One 

inscription is that of Mr. Slockle^y, the gentle- 
man who had the doubtful honour of being 
the inventor of the piti h [)laster. This was 
clapped over the mouth of the victim ti» 

prevent him drawling public attention to the 
fact that he was being assaulted and robbed* 

Another poor |)risoner dropt>ed into fiotrlry 
and carved a significant verse upon tht 
w'^ooden wall : — 

The cupboard is empty, 

'Co our sorrow ; 

T.el’s liope it will 
Be lull lo-niorrow. 

The fact that our forefathers had to put up 
with dungeon life for being pour is illusinued 
by the inscription : Please to remember the 
poor debtors. 175H.” 

It is a strange experience to grope your 
way through these gloomy cadis, to (oum out 
through a bar in which a group ol watetiRide 
loafers are discussing the free feeding of pt^or 
school children, and pass thence into the 
sunshine of the square, with its Missiotli to 
“'the Jews, its lodging houses for alien impti- 
grants, its modem warehouses and w^#rk- 
rooms, and a group of lads absorbed in |he 
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latest cricket scores as set out in the 3.30 
edition of a halfpenny paper. 

But over all these things floats a sound 
that takes one back to the days when the 
square was called Marine Sciuare, and the 
captains and mates lounged about it while 
the prisoners of war lay in the dungeons. It 
is the hoot of an ocean going steamer work- 
ing up the river to its anchorage in the 
docks. 

The captains have gone — there may, per- 
haps, be a lighterman and a barge-owner in 
one or two of the private houses — and the 
alien immigrant has brought trades of his own 
to the once eminently Ikitish square— the 
square in which onc'c stood tlie Royalty 
Theatre, founded by John Palmer, the actor, 
who fell dead upon the stage after uttering, 
in the part of “ 1 ’he Stranger,” the words, 
“ 7 'here is another and a better world."' 

Let us enter one or two of the Jewish 
houses in the scjuare and see what is going 
on. Plere in a room l)elow the level of the 
street, and lighted by a grating, are a do/en 
men making boots. VA'e pass the o])cn door 
of the bootmakers' room and go out into the 
yard, and here are great i)iles of British 
military uniforms, mostly khaki, for the 
“ deal " has been in “ South Africans." 

A couple of Russian Jews are scrubbing 
the old uniforms vigorously with soap and 
water, and presently they will be baked in a 
little shed hard by. The wet paving of the 
yard is strewn with the shoulder-tabs identify- 
ing the regiments. Mere, tramj)]ed under 
foot by the Russians, are the Royal Horse 
Artillery, the Royal Dragoons, and other 
famous regiments. 

We go into another house, descend the 
steps, and find our.selves in a yard })aeked to 
the top of the walls with sacks of rags. Here 
again the Russian Jews arc* the ])ro])rielors 
of the business. But the sorting of the rags is 
not done by Jewdsh girls. A Jewish girl does 
not care for that scjrt of emj)loyment. The 
work is being carried on in a large shed at 
the back of the yard. Haifa dozen women, 
some young, some old, are sorting the rags 
into heaps with a rapidity which is marvel- 
lous. They are all Irish. In the rag trade, 
as in sev^eral other trades in this district, the 
Irish are employed by the Jews to do the 
rougher class of work. 

Sack - making and tarpaulin - making are 
local industries which employ a large number 
of Irishwomen, but these trades are mainly in 
the hands of old-established English firms. 

Sack-making is done largely in the home 
or rather outside the home. If we pass 


through a certain court we shall see a piece 
of sacking fastened to the wall outside almost 
every house, and a young Irish girl busily 
engaged on it. As the girls work they chatter 
with each other and exchange compliments 
across the way. Occasionally a young man 
may be observed lolling against a vacant piece 
of wall and watching a girl work while he 
smokes his pipe or his cigarette. Even 
among the Irish the c'igarette is taking the 
plac'e of the dhudeen, ^ ^ 

Climbing a steep hill of houses and back 
courts that carry one to the days of the 
pressgang and the* Jaek ashore of the Dil^din 
songs, we conic again inU) (.'able Street and 
the district once known as Nockfergus," a 
name whi(*h was apfilied to the whole of St. 
George's on the map ])rcparcd for Napoleon 
when he contemplated the invasion of ICng- 
land. Here are the; Town-hall and the I'ublic 
Library, and all the modern inventions for 
making ]K‘0])le hapjiy and orderly. The 
Public Library is a fine ^building, and well 
patronized. Hert‘in the afternoon ('ome any 
number of well-dressed, intelRgent little boys 
and girls, kt^eping llu* librarians busy and 
.showing the brighter and better side of St. 
George’s. And when the day’s w’ork is done 
the spju'ioLis reading-rooms are fiai'ked with 
the sons of toil w’ho want a change of w^orld. 

Behind the library lies one of the prettiest 
public gardens in London. It is the old 
Wesle)^an burial-ground “ converted." 'J’here 
is much material here both for the study of 
Nature and tlie study of Humanity. All 
sorts and conditions of men and women jiass 
through the grounds or sit about on the seats. 
The dark- haired, blac k-eyed Russian Jewess ; 
the Englishwoman, w hose blac k eyes are of a 
different charac:tei ; the Irish factory-girl, the 
doc'k labcuirer, the artisan, the Jew dealer, the 
ca])lain, the ste^‘edc)re and the foreign sailor, 
and the nondesc'ripts whej may be W’aitin^ for 
w^ork or mischief. 

You f)ass through a gate in the gardens 
and you are in the churchyard of St, George’s, 
one corner of which, tlie old mc^rtuary, is 
given up to an admirably - arranged little 
Natural History Museum. 'Flic first thing 
that arrests ycxir attc^ntion is the monu- 
ment to the Marrs, the iinhap])y draper and 
his wife and child who were murdered late 
cm the night of December 7th, 1811, in a 
little shop in the Ratcliff Highway. The 
crime sent a thrill of horror through England, 
and moved De Quincey to wTite his immortal 
essay on “ Murder (Jonsidered as One of the 
Fine Arts." 

The local terror caused by this murder was 
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so great that everyone bought a rattle and 
prepared for the worst. It was expected that 
the brutal assassin would repeat his crime, and, 
singularly enough, a few nights later he did. 
In Old pravel I^ane, only a few yards from 
the scene of the Marr tragedy, he murdered a 
publican and his family. A man named John 
Williams was arrested shortly afterwards in a 
sailors’ lodging-house. 'Fhere was a good 
^deal of circumstan- 
tial evidence, and 
Williams was held 
to be guilty. He 
avoided further 
publicity by imme- 
diately committing 
suicide. His body 
was buried at four 
cross roads, the 
exact spot being at 
the corner of Can- 
non Street Road 
and Cable Street. < 

Williams would 
probably have 
been found guilty, 
but it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if 
he committed the 
crimes — at any 
rate, the second 
one. A young 
man who escaped 
from the house 
while the C ravel 
Lane family were being butchered smv the 
murderer and gave a description of him. 
\\’illiams did not answer this desi'ription in 
a single particular. 

'The docks were the life of St. George’s in 
the old days. It is l)e<!ause the docks are 
no longer busy that life in St. George’s has 
be(‘ome (piictcr. It is more respectable and 
more monotonous. Even about -the men 
waiting at the dock gales there is an air of 
resignation. You can see a crowd of them 
at most hours of the day hanging about 
Pennington Street, a fine row of picturesejue 
eighteenth -century houses, which form an 
admirable backgrounii to fny colleague’s 
sketch of the waiting “dockers.” Most of 
the men here are Irish. The population on 
the south side of St. George’s to the river 
are nearly all from the land of poetry, politics, 
and potheen. 

The Bridge of Sighs, the swing bridge in 
Old Gravel Lane, still remain.s, and still looks 


into the same dirty water m. k did 
Charles Dickens described itf It 
long a favourite place for suicidt^Si, and hewed 
its name. But to-day there is a constltWe 
on duty night and day, and he keeps a 
watchful eye on all who cross it to enter or 
leave “ the Island of Wrapping,” 

A ramble through St. George’s m interest- 
ing to tho.se who know where U> wander off 
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the track and wluae to look behind the 
.sc'cnes. But to the strangle, after the first 
]}limge into the foreign looking (‘nd of Cable 
Street, it is dispiriting, d'luae is movement 
in tlic Watney Street market, there ate 
brightness and l.)eauty in the luiblit' ganlens, 
there is ('omfort in tlie <'(mtem[>latihn 
of the number of missions and rests and 
homes, in whieh the religious and philan 
thropic workers never grow weary of well- 
doing. But over all is the ikUc of th<t 
receding tide, of the day that is done, <^t the 
port to which no longer favouring gales waft 
golden argosies. 

But the grass is not likely to grow in the 
streets for many a long day to t'nnu*. 
St. George’s has this year giveii a record 
birth-rate to the world, and the St, Goorgiaps 
fully recognising that theirs is a dispa t “ wjth 
a past,” find comfort in its well ordetfd 
present and have the brightest hopi s for Jts 
future, 




CAPTAINS 



BY 


W*W" Jacobs 

VERY sailorniJin grumbles spoke of to you before. 'I'o hear ’ini go on 

about the sea, said the night- about the sea, alter he ’ad spent four or 

watchman, thoughtfully. It’s five months’ money in a fortnight, was ’art- 

human nature to grumble, breaking. He used to ask us wot was going 

and 1 s’[)ose they keef) on to happen to ’iin in his old ag(^ and when we 

grumbling and stic king to it pointed out that he wouldn’t bc^ likely to ’ave 

because there ain’t much else they c^an do. any old age if he wasn’t more careful of 
I'here’s not many shore-going berths that a ’iinself he used to fly into a temper and call 

sailorman is fit for, and those that they are us everything ’e ccmld lay his tongue to. 

— such as a night-watchman’s, for instance-— One time when ’e was ashore with Peter 

wants such a gc^cjd character that there’s few Russet and Ginger 1 )ick he seemed to ’ave 

as are ecjual to it. got it on the brain. He started being care- 

Sometiihes they get things to do ashore. ful of ’is money insteifd o’ spending it, and 

I knew one man that took up butchering, three mornings running he bought a news- 

and ’e did very well at it till the police took paper and read the advertisements, to sec 
him up. Another man 1 knew gave up the whether there was any comfortable berth for 
sea to marry a washerwoman, and they hadn’t a strong, good-’arted man wot didn’t like 
been married six months afore she died, and work. 

back he ’ad to go to sea agin, pore chap. He actually went arter one situation, and, 

A man who used to grumble awful about if it hadn’t, ha’ been for seventy-nine other 

the sea was old Sam Small— a man I’ve men, he said he believed he’d ha’ ’ad a good 

Copyright, 1905, by W. W. Jacobs, in the United States of America. 
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chance of getting it. As it w^s, all *e got was 
a black eye for shoving another man, and for 
a day or two he was so downhearted that ^e 
was no company at all for the other two. 

For three or four days 'e went out by Im- 
self, aftd then, all of a sudden, Ginger Dick 
and Peter began to notice a great change in 
him. He seemed to ’ave got quite cheerful 
and ’appy. He answered 'cm back pleasant 
when they spoke to 'im, and one night he 
lay in 'is bed whii^ling comic songs until 
( linger and Peter Kus.set 'ad to get out o' 
bed to him. When he bought a new necktie 
and a smart cap and washed 'imself twice in 
one day they fust began to ask each other 
wot was up, and then they asked him. 

“Up?" ses Sam ; “nothing." 

“ He’s in love,” ses l^eter Russet. 

“ You’re a liar,” ses Sam, without turning 
round. 

“ He’ll 'ave it bad at 'is age,” ses Ginger. 

Sam didn’t say nothing, hut he kej)t 
fidgeting about though Y‘’d got some- 
thing on his mind. I'ust he looked out o’ 
the winder, ftien lie 'ummed a tune, and 
at last, looking at 'em very fierce, he took a 
tooth-brush wrapiied in {"laiier out of ’is 
pocket and began to clean ’is teeth. 

“He is in love,” ses Ginger, as soon as he 
could speak. 

“Or else 'e’s gorn mad," ses Peter, watch- 
ing ’im. “ Wdiich is it, Sam ? ” 

Sam made believe that he coufdn’t answer 
’im because o’ the tooth-brush, and arter he'd 
finished he ’ad such a raging toothai'he that 
’e sat ill a corner holding ’is face and looking 
the jiicture o’ misery. They couldn’t get a 
word out of him till they a.sked ’iin to go out 
with them, and then he said 'e was going to 
bed. I’wenty minutes arter wards, when 
(jinger Dick stcjiped back for ’is jiipe, he 
found he ’ad gorn. 

’He tried the same game next night, but 
the other two wouldn’t ’ave it, and they 
stayi‘d in so long that at la.st ’e lost ’is temper, 
and, arter wondering wot Ginger’s father and 
mother could ha’ lieen a-thinking about, and 
saying that he believed Peter Russet ’ad 
been changed at birth for a sea sick monkey, 
he put on ’is cap anfl wenUout. Both of ’em 
fullered 'im sharp, but wdien he led ’em to a 
mi.ssion-hall, and actually went inside, they 
left ’ini and went off on their own. 

They talked it over that night between 
themselves, and next evening they went out 
fust and hid themselves round the comer. 
Ten minutes arterwards old Sam came out, 
walking as though 'e was, going to catch a 
train, and smiling to think 'ow he ’ad shaken 


Mi 

them off. At the corner of (kimaiercild 
Road he stopped and hou|;ht a 

button-hole for 'is coat, and (dngcr was so 
surprised that 'e pinched Peter Kusset to 
make sure that he wasn’t dreaminjj. 

Old Sam walked straight on whistling, and 
every now and llien looking down at 'is 
button-hole, until hy-and-by he turned down 
a street on the right and went into a little 
shop. Ginger Dick and P<aer wanted f(3r 
’im at the corner, but he was inside for so 
long that at last they got tinxl o’ wailing and 
crept up and pee])ed througli tlu^ winder. 

It was a little tobacconist’s shop, with 
newspapers and penny toys and .su< h-like ; 
but, as far as (linger could see through tw(» 
row^s o’ pipes and the Police it was 

empty. 'Phey sUmhI there with then noses 
jwessed against the glass foi somr time, 
wondering wot had 'a))pened to Sam, but by- 
and-by a little boy went in and I lu ll they 
began to ’ave an idtia wot Sam’s little game 
wa.s. 

As the shop bell we nt the door of a little 
parlour at the back of the shop ojuaied, and 
a stout and uiu'ommon good-looking woman 
of about forty tame out. Her 'ead pushed 
the Police News out o’ the way and her and 
came groj)ing into lh<‘ wnnder arter a tO)'. 
Ginger 'ad a good look at er out tf the 
corner of one (‘ye, while he ])r(^tended lo be 
looking at a tobacco jar with the (Jther. As 
the little boy came out ’im and P(.‘U r KU'-iset 
went in. 

“ J \vant a jape, j>lt‘as(‘,” he ses, simiing 
at 'er ; “a clay j)i[)e out* o’ your best." 

'Pile woman han(l(‘d ’im down a box to 
choose fnmi, and just tb(‘n Pi'ter, wot ’ad 
been staring in at the art optai tloor at a boot 
w’^ot w'anted hu ing up, gave a big start and 
se.s, “ Why ! Halloa ! ’ 

“ Wol’s the matter ? " ses the wtnnan, 
looking at ’im. 

“ I’lJ know that foot any\Nh(*ri%" .ses Peter, 
still staring at it : and tlte words w^as hardly 
out of ’is mouth afore tlie loot ’ad moved 
Itself away and tucked itself under its (‘hair. 
“Why, that's my dear old Iriend Sam Small, 
ain't it?” 

“Do you know the eaptin ? " seis the 
woman, .smiling at ’im, 

“Cap ?” ses Peter. ? Oh, 

yes; w4iy, he's the biggest fiu'nd I’ve gdt,” 

“'Ow strange!” ses the woman. 

“We've been wanting to sei‘ un for some 
time," ses Ginger. “He was Kind eriough 
to lend me arf a crown Xho other day* and 
I’ve been wanting to pay ’im." 

“ Captin Small," ses the woman, paahing 
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open the door, here's some old friends o' 
yours." 

Old Sam turned ’is face round and looked 
at ’em, and if looks could ha’ killed, as the 
saying is, they’d ha’ been dead men there 
and then. 

“ Oh, yes,’’ he ses, in a choking voice ; 
“ ’ow are you ? ’’ 

“ Pretty well, thank you, capUfiy' ses 
Ginger, grinning at ’im ; “and ’ow's yourself 
arler all this long time ?’’ 

He held out ’is hand and Sam shook it, 
and then shook ’ands with Peter Russet, 
who was grinning so ’ard that he couldn’t 
speak. 

“ These are two old friends o’ mine, Mrs. 
Idnch," ses old Sam, giving ’em a warning 
look ; “ Optin Dick and Captin Russet, 
two o’ the oldest and best friends a man ever 
’ad." 

“ Captin Dick ’as got ’arf a crown for you," 
ses Peter Russet, still grinning. 

“ There now," ses Ginger, looking vexed, 
“ if 1 ain’t been and forgot it ; I’ve on’y got 
arf a sovereign.” 

“I can give you change, sir," ses Mrs. 
Finch. “ P’r’aps you’d like to sit down for 
five minutes ? " 

Ginger thanked ’er, and ’im and Peter 


Russet took a chair apiece in front o’ the fire 
and began asking old Sam about ’is 'calth, 
and wot he’d been doing since they saw ’im 
last. 

“ Fancy your reckernising his foot," ses 
Mrs. Finch, coming in with the change. 

“ I’d know it anywhere," ses Peter, who 
was watching Gitiger pretending to give Sam 
Small the ’arf-doliar, and Sam pretending in 
a most lifelike manner to take it. 

Ginger Dick looked round the room. It 
was a comfortable little place, with pictures 
on the walls and antimacassars on all the 
chairs, and a row of pink vases on the 
mantelpiece. Then ’e looked at Mrs. Finch, 
and thought wot a nice-looking woman she 
was. 

“This is nicer than being aboard ship with 
a crew o’ nasty, troublesome sailormen to look 
alter, Captin Sma]l," he jes. 

“ It’s wonderful the way he manages ’em," 
ses Peter Russet to Mrs. Finch. “Like a 
lion he is.” 

“A roaring lion," ses Ginger, looking at 
Sam. “ He don’t know wot fear is." 

Sam began to smile, and Mrs. Finch 
looked at ’im so pleased that Peter Russet, 
who ’ad been looking at ’er and the room, 
and thinking much the same way as Ginger, 
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began to think that they was on the wrong 
tack. 

“ Afore 'e got stout and old,” he ses, 
shaking his ’ead, “there wasn’t a smarter 
skipper afloat.” 

“ VVe*all ’ave our day,” ses Ginger, shaking 
his ’ead too, 

“ I dessay he’s good for another year or 
two afloat yet,” ses Peter Russet, considering. 

“ With care,” ses Ginger. 

• Old Sam was goin^ to say somc^thing, but 
’e sto[)ped himself just in time, “'rhey will 
’ave their joke,” he ses, turning to Mrs. Finch 
and trying to smile. i‘ I feel as young as 
ever I did.” 

Mrs. Finch said that anybody with arf an 
eye could see that, and then she looked at a 
kettle that was singing on the ’ob. 

“ T s’pose you gentlemen wouldn’t care for 
a cup o’ coc'oa ? ” she ses, turning to them. 

Ginger 1 )ick and Peter both said that they 
liked it better than anything else, and, arter 
she ad got out the^cups and saucers and a 
tin o’ cocoa, Ginger held the kettle and 
poured the wtter in the cups while she 
stirred them, and old Sam sat looking on 
’elpless. 

“ It does seem funny to see you drinking 
cocoa, captin,” ses Ginger, as old Sam took 
his cu|;. 

“ Ho 1 ” ses Sam, firing u]-) ; “ and why, 
if I might make so bold as to ask ? ” 

“ ’(.’os Fve generally seen you* drinking 
something out of a bottle,” ses Ginger. 

“ Now, l(jok ’ere,” ses Sam, starting up and 
^[)illing some of the hot cocoa over ’is lap. 

“ A ginger-beer bottle,” ses Peter Russet, 
making faces at Ginger to keep cjiiiet. 

“Yes, o’ course, that’s wot I meant,” ses 
(linger. 

Old Sam wiped the cocoa off ’is knees 
without saying a word, but his weskit kept 
goifig up and down till Peter Russet felt(juite 
Slurry for irn. 

“There’s nothing like it,” he ses to Mrs. 
Finch. “ It was by sticking to ginger-beer 
and milk and such-like that Captain Small 
’ad command of a ship afore ’e was twenty- 
five.” 

“ Lor’ ! ” ses Mrs. J'inch. • 

She smiled at old Sam till Peter got 
uneasy agin, and began to think p’r’aps ’e’d 
been praising ’im too much. 

“Of course, I’m speaking of long ago 
now,” he ses. 

“ Years and years afore you was born, 
ma’ani,” ses Ginger. 

Old Sam was going to say something, but 
Mrs. Finch looked so pleased that ’e thought 


better of it. Some o’ the cocoa 'e 
drinking went the wrong way, and then 
Ginger patted ’im on the back and told 'im 
to be careful not to bring on ’is bruwnchitis 
agin. Wot with temi)er and being afraid to 
speak for fear they should let Mrs, Finch 
know that ’e w^asn’t a captin, he couhl ’ardly 
hear ’imself, but he very near broki^ out 
w'hen Peter Russet advised ’im (o ’ave 
his weskit lined with red flannel They 
all stayed on till closing time, and by 
the time they left they ’ad made thcirsvdves 
so pleasant that Mrs. Finch said 6hc‘d be 
pleased to see them any time they liked to 
look in. 

Sam Small waited till they ’ad turiKMl the 
corner, and then he liroke out so alatming 
that they could ’ardly do anything with 'im. 
Twice policemen spoke to ’imam] nd\ised 
’im to go home afore they altered their 
minds ; and he ’ad to hold 'imself in and 
keep (jiiiet while Ginger and Peter Knsset 
took ’is arms and said they were? setdng 
him 'ome. 

He started the row agin when tlu‘\ got 
indoors, and sal up in 'is bed smacking 'is 
li|)s over the things he'd like to ’ave done to 
them If he could. And then, arter saving 
’ow he’d like to see Ginger boikal alive like 
a lobster, he said he knew that ’e a 
noble-’arted feller who wouldn’t try ami t ut 
an old j)al out, and that it was a case ol love 
at first sight on to]) of a tram-car. 

“She’s too young for you,” ses Ginger; 
“and too good looking besides.” 

“ It’s tht‘ ni(V little bisness he’s fall ii in 
love with, Ginger,” ses Potca* Rus.set. “ I’ll 
toss you who ’as it.” 

CiingtT, who was sitting on the foot o’ 
Sam’s bed, said “ no ” at fust, but arter a tune 
he pulled out arf a dollar and spun it in the 
air. That was the last ’e sei* of it, although 
he ’ad .Sam out o’ bed and all the elothes 
slrip])ed off of it twi('e. He spent over arf 
an hour on his ’ands and knets looking tor 
it, and Sam said when he was tlre<l of jilaying 
bears p’r’a])s he’d go to bt‘d and gt‘t to sk ep 
like a (Jhristian. 

They ’ad it all over agin neM morning, 
and at last, as nobody would agicM? to keep 
quiet and let the others ’ave a fair ('han« e, 
they made up their minds to let tlx* best man 
win. Ginger Dick bought a rucktit* that 
took all the colour out o’ Sam’s, and I^ter 
Russet went in for a collar so big lliat ’e was 
lost in it. 

They all strolled into the widow’s sho]) 
separate that night. (iinger Dick ’ad 
smashed his pipe and wanted another ; Peter 




*HE BROKE OUT SO ALARMING THAT TIIEV COni.I> ’aKDLV I>0 ANVTHING WITH ’|M.’ 


Russet wanted some tobacco ; and old Sam 
Small walked in smiling, with a little silver 
brooch for ’cr, that he said e’ had picked up. 

It was a very nice brooch, and Mrs. Finch 
was so pleased with it that Ginger and Peter 
sat there as mad as they could be because 
they ’adn^t thought of the same thing. 

Captain Small is very lucky at finding 
things,^* ses Ginger, at last. 

“He’s got the name for it,” ses Peter 
Russet. 

“It’s a handy ’abit,” ses Ginger ; “it saves 
spending money. Who did you give that 
gold bracelet to you picked up the other 
night, captin ? ” he ses, turning to Sam. 

“Gold bracelet?” ses Sam. “I didn’t 
pick up no gold bracelet. Wot are you talk- 
ing about ? ” 

“ All right, captin ; no offence,” ses 
Ginger, holding up his ’and, “I dre^atnt I 
saw one on your mantelpi^e* I s’pose. 
P’r’aps I oughtn’t to ha’ said anything 
about it*’ 


Old Sam looked as though he’d like to 
cat ’im, especially as he noticed Mrs. k'inch 
listening and pretending not to. “ Oh ! that 
one,” he ses, arter a bit o’ hard thinking. 
“ Oh ! I found out who it belonged to. You 
wouldn’t believe ’ow pleased they was at 
getting it back agin.” 

Ginger Dick coughed and began to think 
as ’ow old Sam was sharper than he ’ad given 
’im credit for, but afore he could think of any- 
thing else to say Mrs. Finch looked at old 
Sam and began to talk about ’is ship, and to 
say ’ow much she should like to .see over it. 

“ I wish I couM take^you,” ses Sam, look- 
ing at the other two out o’ the corner of his 
eye, “but my ship’s over at Dunkirk, in 
France. I’ve just run over to Ix>ndon for a 
week or two to look round.” 

“ And miners there too,” ses Peter Russet, 
speaking a’most afore old Sam ’ad finished ; 
“ side by side they lay in the harbour,” 

“Ob, dear,” ses Mrs. Finch, folding 
’ands and shaking her ’ead. “ I should like 
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to go over a ship one arternoon. I’d (|uite colour/’ ses Mrs. I'ineh, wondering wut was 

made up my mind to it, knowing three the matter with old Sam. 

caplins/^ “ Blue/’ ses Ginger ; “ hig blue eyes, they’n' 

She smiled and looked at (jinger ; and the ones for me. Other [)eople may 'av(‘ 

Sam and Peter looked at ’im too, wondering their blacks and their browns,” la* s, look 

whether he was going to berth his ship at ing at Sam and Peter Russet, “but t»i\e me 

Dunkirk alongside o’ theirs. blue.” 

‘‘Ah, I wish 1 ’ad met you a fortnight ago,” They went on like that all tlu* evening, and 
ses Ginger, very sad. “ 1 gave iii) my ship, every time the shop-i)ell went and tlu* widow 

the IfighJ/yer, then, and Pm waiting for one ’ad to go out to serve a customer lliev ^aid in 

my owners are ’aving built for me at New- w’is])ers wot tliey thought of eac h ntlu i ; and 

castle. 1"hey said the Highflyer wasn’t big once ^\]len she eanie bac'k nuhei sudden 

enough for me. She was a nice little ship. Ginger ad to t‘\plain to ’i‘r tluil e was 

though. I believe r^e got ’er picture .some- shenving IV'ter Russet a scrati h nn his 

where about me.” knuckle. 

He felt in ’is pocket and pulled out a little, Ginger Dick was the fust theie iU‘\t nighl, 
(Tumi)Ied-up photograj)h of a shij) he’d been and took ’er a little* chiiH*y tt‘iipot he \\(\ 

fireman aboard of some years afore, and picked up dirt cheii]) bee'ausc' it was eiackc'd 

showed it to 'er. right acrost tin* middle* ; but, as ht' esplauie'd 

“ ’I'hat’s me standing on the bridge,” he that he 'ad dropjK'd it in hurrying t(» sr(' \‘i, 

ses, jiointing out a little dot with the stem of .she was just as plt‘ased. She* stuck it up on 

’is pipe. the manteli)ie(‘(‘, aiul the things slu' said 

“ it’s your fjggt^*,” ses Mrs. Kinc'h, straining about Gingea's kindtiess and geiieioMh’ made 

her ewes. “ ^ should know it anywhere.” Peiter Russet spe’iid goenl m()ne‘y that he 

“ \'ou've got wonderful e'yes, ma’am,” ses wanleal for ’imse*!! on a painte‘d floVNeipot 

old Sam, ('linking with ’is liijie. ne^xt e'veming. 

“Anybody e'an set* that,” ses ( iinger. With three me'ii all courting ’e*!' at tin* s.iuu* 
“ d'hey’re the largest and 
the liliiest Tie ever 
see*n.” 

Mis. Pine’ll tolel ’im not 
to talk nonsense, but both 
Sam and J’eter Russet 
could se’t* ’ow j)lt*ased she 
wa.s. 

“'rruth is trutli,” se-s 
Ginger. “ I’m a yilain 
man, and I speak iny m 

mind.’’ 

“ Blue is my fav’rit’ 
colour,” ses old Sam, in 
a • tender voice. “ 'Prue 
blue.” 

Peter Russet began to 
feel out of it. “ I thought 
brown was,” he ses. 

“Ho!” ses Sam, turn- 
ing on ’im ; “and why?” 

“ 1 ’ael my reasons,” ses , 
lector, nexlding, anef shut- 
ting ’is mouth very 
firm. 

“ 1 thought breiwn was 
’is fav’rit’ colour too,” ses 
Ginger. “ I don't know 
why. It’s no u.se asking 
me ; because if you did 
1 couldn’t tell y<ju.” 

“ Brown’s a very nice 
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time Mrs. Finch had ’er hands full, but she 
took to it Wondfcrlul considering. She was 
so nice and kind to all that even arter a 
week^s Vd work none of ^em was really 
certain whibh-slie liked best. 

They took to going in at odd times o^ the 
day for tobacco and such-like. They used 
to go alone then, hut they all met and did 
the polite to each other there of an evening, 
and then quarrelled all the way ’ome. 

Then all of a sudden, without any warning, 
Ginger Dick and Peter Russet left off going 
there. The fust evening Sam sat expecting 
them every minute, and was so surprised 
that he couldn’t take any advantage of it ; 
but on the second, beginning by sejueezing 
Mrs. Finch’s ’and at ha’- past seven, he ’ad 
got best })art of his arm round ’er waist by a 
quarter to ten. He didn’t do more that 
night b(‘cause she told him to bc’ave ’imself, 
and threatened to .scream if he didn't leave 
off. 

He was arf way home afore ’e thought of 
the rea.son for (iingcr Dick and Peter Rasset 
giving up, and then he went along smiling to 
imself to siK'h an extent that people thought 
’e was mad. He went off to sleep with the 
smile still on ’is lips, and when Peter and 
Ginger came in soon arter closing time and 
’e woke up and asked them where they’d 
been, ’e was still smiling. 

“ I didn’t ’ave the pleasure o’ seeing you at 
Mrs. Finch’s to night,’’ he ses. 

“No,” .ses (iinger, very short. “We got 
tired of it.” 

“So un’ealthy sitting in that stuffy little 
room every evening,” ses Peter. 

Old Sam put his ’ead under the bedclothes 
and laughed tjll the bed shook ; and every 
now and then he’d put his ’ead out and look 
at Peter and Ginger and laugh agin till he 
choked. 

“ I see ’ow it is,” he ses, sitting up and 
wiping his eyes on the sheet. “ Well, we 
can’t all \win.” 

“ Wot aye mean ? ” ses Ginger, very dis- 
agreeable. 

“ She wouldn’t ’ave you,” .ses Sam, “ that’s 
wot I mean. And I don’t wonder at it. I 
wouldn’t ’ave you if 1 was a gal.” 

“You’re dreaming,” ses Peter Russet, 
sneering at ’im. 

“ That flower-pot o’ yours’ll come in 
handy,” ses Sara, thinking ’ow he ’ad put ’is 
arm round the widow’s waist ; “and I thank 
you kindly for the teapot. Ginger.” 

“You don’t mean to say as you’ve asked 
’er to marry you ? ” ses Ginger, looking at 
P^ter Russet, 


“ Not quite ; but I’m going to,” ses Sam, 
“and I’ll bet you even atf-crowns she ses 
‘yes.’” 

Ginger wouldn’t take ’im, and no more 
would Peter, not even when he raised it to 
five shillings ; and the vain way old Sam lay 
there boasting and talking about ’is way with 
the gals made ’em both feel ill. 

“ I wouldn’t ’ave her if she asked me on 
’er bended knees,” ses Ginger, holding up 
his ’ead. • 

“Nor me,” .ses Peter. “You’re w^elcome. 
to ’er, Sam. When I think of the evenings 
I’ve wa.stcd over a fat Bid woman 1 feel—” 

“'Phat’ll do,” .ses old Sam, very sharp; 
“ that ain’t the way to speak of a lady, even 
if she ’as said ‘no.’ ” 

“ All right, Sam,” ses Ginger. “ You go 
in and win if you think you’re so precious 
clever.” 

Old Sam .said tliat that w^as w^ot ’c was 
going to do, and he spent so much time next 
morning making 'imself l6ok pretty that the 
other tw’o could 'ardly be civil him. 

He wxmt off a’most dircckly arter break- 
fast, and they didn't see ’im agin till twelve 
o’clock that night. lie ’ad brought a bottle 
o’ whisky in w'ith ’im, and he was .so ’aj>py 
that they see ])lain wot had ’appened. 

“She .said ‘ yes ’ at two o’clock in the 
arternoon,” ses old Sam, smiling, arter they 
had ’ad a glass apiece. “ I’d nearly done the 
trick at one o’clock, and then the shop-bell 
w'ent, and T ’ad to begin all over agin. Still, 
it wasn’t unplea.sant.” 

“ Do you mean to tell us you’ve asked ’er 
to marry you ? ” ses Ginger, ’olding out ’is 
glass to be filled agin. 

“ 1 do,” .ses Sam ; “ but 1 ’ope there’s no 
ill-feeling. You never ’ad a chatK'C, neither 
of you ; she told me so.” 

Ginger Dick and Peter Rus.set stared at 
each other. 

“She .said .she ’ad been in love with me all 
along,” ses Sam, filling their glasses agin to 
cheer ’em up. “ We went out arter tea and 
bought the engagement ring, and then she 
got somebody to mind the shop and we w^ent 
to the Pagoda music- ’all.” 

“ I ’ope you didn’t pay much for the ring, 
Sam,” ses Ginger, who always got very kind- 
’arted arter two or three glasses o’ whisky. 
“ If I’d known you was going to be in such a 
hurry I might ha’ told you before.” 

“ We ought to ha’ done,” ses Peter, shaking 
his ’ead. 

“Told me?” ses Sam, staring at ’em. 
“Told me w^ot? ” 

“Why me and Peter gave it up,” ses 
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Ginger ; ‘‘ but, o’ course, pV’aps you don’t 
mind. ’ 

“ Mind wot ? ” ses wSam, 

“ It’s wonderful ’ow quiet she kept it,” 
ses Peter. 

Old stared at ’em agin, and then he 
asked ’em to speak in plain ICnglish wot 
they’d got to "say, and not to go taking away 
the character of a woman wot wasn’t there 
^ to speak iij) for herself. 

“ It’s notliing agin '(^v (‘haracter,” ses Ginger. 

“ It’s a ,c;redit to her, looked at properly,” 
ses Peter ’H^isset. 

“Ancl S{|m'll ’ave th# jdeasurc of bringing 
of ’em up,” ses Ginger. 

of 'em ;//; ses Sam, in a 
trtMnl)ling voice and burning pale; “bringing 
who up ? ” 


** Why, ’er children,”' 

“ Didn’t she tell yovi ? She’«si got nine 
of ’em.” 

Sam pretended not to believe ’em at fust, 
and said they was jealous ; but next day he 
crept down to the greengro('er‘s h1u»p in tin* 
same street, where Ginger had ’appent d to 
buy some oranges one day, and found that 
it was only too true. ISh’ne rhildna^^ the 
eldest of ’em only fifteen, was staying with 
diff’rent relations owing to seuilet lever 
next door. 

Old Sam crept ba('k 'ome like a man in a 
dream, with a bag of oranges h(‘ didn l vsant, 
an<l, arlcr making a ja'es(‘nt of the engage 
ment ring to Ging(‘r il 'c could grt tl he 
look the fust train to d'ilbury and signed on 
for a. v’y’ge to China. 



‘<»in ckM'i hack' 'omf iikf man iv a dri^am, with a rag of c»RAN<;rs iit^ didv’t wai 
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TIIK AUSI'RAl.lAN TEAM, 1(^.4. 

AM. THESE EXCEPT JKLfMIUT: AKE MEMIiEKS (.)K THE PRESENT TEAM. 


HE presence in this country of 
a team of Austral i. in ( ricketers 
lifts the cricket of the year to 
a higher plane, for, however 
interested we may he In the 
county championship, the e\ 
citemenl attaching to it is hut vapitl in coni- 
j)ari.son with the ab.sorhing interest of the 
test matches. In one instanc'e, only the 
j)artisans of the particular c'ounties are con- 
cerned ; in the other, it is not too miK'li to 
say that the whole hmglish-speaking world 
awaits with intense eagerness the results. 
Telegrams giving the smallest details of the 
play are flashed to the most remote corners 
of the globe, and the leading newspapers 
have made it a custom to bring out special 
editions giving the latest scores. 

In considering the cricket of the two 
countries one or two facts must be borne in 
mind. First, when the Australians come 
over here they are always able to bring prac- 
tically their best eleven, for a tour in 
England is the Mecca of every Australian 
cricketer’s ambition. On the other hand, 
the best possible English eleven for Australia 
has never been chosen, and, so far as I can 


.see, nevtT will ; for, though it may be 
pos.siblc lo (obtain the services of the best 
professionals, it is absolutely certain that a 
grt'ut many of the leading amateurs will 
never be able lo spare the lime whi(ii the 
trip involves. 

Secondly, all test matches in Australia are 
played lo a finish, so a side either wins or is 
beaten, and this has acted very hardly on us 
on several cx'casions. Indeed, our record of 
wins would t)e considerably greater than it is 
if test iiiatt'hes had been played to a finish in 
England. In this country, up to the pre.sent 
time, a match has been limited to three days, 
and lately there has been much discussion as 
to whether there should be five te.st matches 
played to a flnigh or three played to a finish, 
or w’hether the old plan should continue. 
The result has been a compromise, and in 
future, if the rubber has not been decided 
one way or the other after four matches of 
three days each have been played, the fifth 
game will be fought to a finish. 

It has been suggested that a week should 
be allotted to each of the test matches, 
and, though this arrangement would interfere 
somewhat with county cricket, I cannot see 
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that there is any real objection to it. The 
county championship is only a means to 
an end — namely, the improvement of cricket 
generally - and not an end in itself. Besides, 
the iiiterference with the championship com- 
petition would not, 
in reality, be very 
great, for but 
1 ‘leven, or at most 
twelve, ])layers 
w'oiild be with- 
drawn from the siv- 
tem first-class 
(’oiinties. The 
stronger counties, 
such as N'orkshire, 

Lancashire, and 
Surrey, might, if 
they so liked, k(!ep 
the weeks in w'hicli 
the test matches 
were down for de- 
cision open ; dr, 
suppose 4 hey 
should not care to 
adoi)t this course, 
they might play 
one of the W'eaker 
sides or the Uni- 
versities. 

In my opinion 
there is a cU*al too 
m u (' h c o u n t y 
cricket nowadays, 
and Suirey and 
V(;ikshir(*, who 
lilay practically 
e\ery day from the 
beginning of May 
until the first week 
ill Sejitember, 
might, with advantage, rtaluce their pro- 
gramnu*s. Again, it wxiiild be only once in 
three years that there would be any reduction 
in the number of county matches. For this 
season matters will have to stand as they are, 
but when the Australians next visit us it is to 
be ho[)ed that a week will be given up to each 
of the Ivngland anc^ Australia mat(’hes. 

After all, England v. Australia is the greatest 
cri<'ket match in the w^orld, and, though cricket 
has an enjoyment and fascination in the 
at'tiial execution irrespective of the eventual 
result, the interest in a test match would, 1 
venture to think, be even greater than it is 
were it knowm that there w’as no middle way, 
and that one side or the other must either 
win or be beaten. 

Some peojile desire to have only three 


games played to a finish, while oihers prefer 
the present number. For mysidf 1 incline to 
the latter course, for the reason that one is 
much more likely to get at the tvsiXTtne 
merits of English and Australian cricketers 
from fne games 
than from throe. 

The in immdous 
growl ii ol i‘oimty 
criekel has ('ausctl 
the progiamme of 
an Australian team 
touring in this 
country to he very 
different liom what 
it useil to bt' in llu' 
eighties and first 
half of \Ui‘ nine 
ties. In lhos<Mlay.s 
there W(Me probably 
half the number of 
first class ctamties 
ifiat llu‘rt‘ aie now, 
and some ol llu’ 
most interesting 
fixtures of ilu)st‘ 
lours W'ere not 
against the louii' 
tii“', but against 
the ( It'iUhaiK'n of 
K n g 1 a n d , I h 
Flayers, aiul 
North of 1 England. 

But to tl a V 
counl\ ciicki't lias 
forced i t s» 1 1 so 
mui'li to tlu' Iront 
that ibeie is no 
room in the An <tra 
lian programme 
for ('onl(‘sts with 
either the Players or the North of I'jigland. 

'I’he eounly ehampionship has dom* a 
tremendous amount of good to cri( kel all 
over Ivnglind, hut it is just possihh? that it 
is in danger of being overdone, and fir this 
reason I believe that the majority ofraii kt'ters 
and spectators would welf’ouu^ a slight r<‘laKa 
tion of that spirit which seems to imagine 
that county (Ticket is everytliing, and c\iTy 
other form cjf cricket of (juite sct'Ortd.iry 
consideration. 

Of course, there have been th(^ usual criti 
cisms of the selected Australian team - what 
eleven ever cscapcnl that ? - thong li I faticy 
J, Darling, M. A. Noble, and K. W . Mcl^^otl, 
who chose the siiie, kniwv what they Were 
about. Noble himself is ix^portctl to have 
said that possibly the bowling was not so 
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pO|j|^rfihl -as they could have desired.” But 
ijie Batting is quite exceptional— stronger, 
indeed, in my opinion, tlian that of any 
previous Australian combination. First there 
IS 'rrumper, who is to Australia what VV. G. 
Grace was to England — a star of the first 
magnitude. He is like no one and no one 
is like him. He has at his finger-tips every 
stroke in the game, and is quicker on his 
feet than anyone, excepting ficihaps G. L. 
[cssop. At the present time he is probably 
the finest batsman in the world. 

Hill is the most accomplished ltd'l-handed 
batsman who has ever played, with a record 
in test matches better than that of any other 
cricketer. At his first appearance against 
English bowling he made 150 runs for .South 
Australia ?>. A. E. Stoddart’s 1894-1895 
ICleven, and he 
has grown better 
cMch su('('e('d ing 
)(‘ar. Many good 
judges think him 
the equal of 'JYum- 
per. And then 
there are Noble, 
so remarkably safe 
a player, with an 
easy and acconi])- 
lished style, and a 
man who delights 
in the crisis of a 
match ; Duff, thick- 
set and wiry, the 
('om pan ion of 
Trumpc'r in many 
a long first wic’ket 
stand, and as fast 
a s('orer ; Darling, 

\'ery strtmg in the 
arms and shoul- 
ders, who can 
defend like a Bar- 
low or hit like a 
Bonnor, and who 
is never flurried or 
put out ; and Arm- 
strong, the giant of 
the team, whom 
Australians regard 
as the coming 
Frumper. 

I'hese are the 
principal batsmen 
of the team, but they by no inean.s exhaust 
the run-getters of the side, for there are 
Gregory — who, though a little past his best 
now, has played in more test matches than 
any other living cricketer, and has made 


more runs in them than anyone except Hill ; 
McLeod, who has made a hundred in a test 
match ; Hopkins, a dashing, firework style of 
bat of great possibilities ; and Gehrs, a sound, 
attractive bat, besides Howell, Kelly, (iottcr, 
and Newland, all of whom have proved 
themselves capable of getting runs ; indeed, 
there is not a man on the side who can be 
called a “ duffer ” with the bat. And there 
are no fewer than three left-handers — Hill, 
Darling, and Howell -a source of strength 
which is not generally ajiprcciated, as the 
majority of bowlers dislike bowling to left- 
handers ; and, besides, long stand between 
a righl-handt'd batsman and a left-handed 
batsman entails an amazing amount of 
“ clianging over ” by the fieldsmen, espe- 
cially when those two batsmem happen to 
he 'rrum])er and 
Duff, who are 
always on lh(.‘ (//// 
77% for a short 

An. 

With so many 
ac'comjflished bats- 
men of siu'h N'aried 
styles it is hard to 
foresee* how the 
Australians can 
fail to make large 
totals, e\ t'n against 
our best bow^lers. 
Indeed, the batting 
is so conspi('U()Usly 
good and so suit- 
able to every kind 
of w'icket that it 
is just as well for 
England’s chances 
of w’i lining tlic 
rubhe^r that the 
bowling of the Aus- 
tralians is admit- 
tedly not up to tin* 
same standard ; if 
that w'ere so, one 
w^ould be inc'lined 
to think that the 
eleven were the 
absolutely best side 
that ever went on 
to a cricket ground. 
Still, if Noble, 
Cotter, Hopkins, 
Armstrong, Howell, and Mclx^od are not 
individually quite the same class as one or 
two Australian bowlers of an earlier genera- 
tion, collectively they form a set of bowlers 
who will be very hard to get runs off because 
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of their accuracy of length, and two of whom 
— Noble and Cotter — on their day might 
well “ go through an England Eleven. 
Noblc\s bowling is chiefly remarkable for its 
peculiar^ flight. He keeps a good length, 
and on a wic'ket whit'h gives him the least 
help can make the ball break back very 
(juickly. He has done some remarkable 
things in test matches, and at his best is to be 
ranked with Spofforlh, or Palmer, or I'urner. 

Cotter carries a great weight on his 
shoulders, for if 
he fails to come 
off I do not see 
how Australia 
can beat England 
on a good wicket. 
lUit 1 think there 
is very little 
chaiK'e of his 
failing. He is 
young, and keen, 
and strong, ana 
exceedingly fast 
- the t h i r*cl 
fastest bowler 1 
have ever [ilayed, 
j. |. Kotz(j, the 
South Airican, 
being the very 
fa^>test and ('. J. 

Kort right just 
behind him. On 
a wet wicket 
('otter (’an keep 
his fed in a man- 
ner 1 have never 
s(x,‘n e(i nailed by 
a howler of his 
[)ace, and he is 
acx'urate enough 
to be extremely 
(1 i s concert ing 
when he is erratic. 

It is difficult to 
settle down to 
one’s game when 
the first two halls of an over may be of 
good length, the third rather short, the 
fourth flying past rytie’s nbse, the fifth a 
yorker, and the last like the fourth ! On a 
fiery wii’ket he is hound to be very awkward 
to play. Somewhat like (j. L, Jessop in 
build -■ though not so thick alxmt the 
shoulders— and reminding one of him for 
half a-dozen steps in the middle of his run -- 
he has an action somewhat similar to Wilson, 
of Worcestershire. 

Hopkins is a good bowler — medium-pace 


right-hand, with it nfee, easy, overhead acHon 
and an awkward flight. He is cme who <l!li 
not believe in anything stereotyped, Ids alrriv 
being to give you so many different kiiiils of 
halls that you may become act'ustomcil to 
none of them, He can swerve in tin* air 
from leg with a new ball— -generally at the 
last moment, which makes tuning him diffi- 
cult ; can send down a very last yorkiu ’ ; and 
has the knack, like Noble, of pulling the 
ball back in the air. He has imjiiovcd so 

greatly siiui' he 
was in iCn|,;1und 
in 1902 th.u he 
is sure U) he 
one of the best 
bowlers on the 
side. 

MeE(‘od and 
Howell iUi‘ both 
m c d 1 u m pace 
right -hand e d 
howlers, hut lh\r(* 
their si m i la 1 itv 
ends. Mr|(od 
usually bowls 
round tlie vvi( ki'l, 
and Nvben tin* 
ground is hard 
relies ehudlv on 
the ball which 
g(H;s with bis arm 
to gel balMiun 
out. WIk'ii du' 
ground is sli(ky 
he can g('l nw a 
formida ble (»ir 
breuk. He has 
a (]uick, h'lky 
aetion. Howrll, 
lik(' JjK'k Htunn', 
has a genius lor 
bowling a good 
length. Kv('n (»n 
the most p(‘rfe('t 
])il< In^s he ean 
linn the ball, 
and on a sticky one he breaks loo much. 

Armstrong is a legd)n*ak(‘r, with ('ight 
fielders on the on-side. Probalib' he would 
do better if ho howled nion^ at the wieki't. 
In inter-States matches last wintt i and in 
New^ Zealand he did very well, and it is 
possible that he may have. develop(‘d an off 
break as well as a leg break, 11 that is so he 
will be a formidable bowler. He k(-vpt a 
very accurate length, and evtay now and 
then shoots a very fast yorker at \ou. On 
the whple the bowling is wanting in 
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variety. Crumble will he greatly missed; 
and there is no left-hander like Saunders, 
who did so well on the last tour— a want 
which is bound to be felt on sticky 
wickets. In Australia the wickets are so 
j)erfect that he who would rely on mere 
acc'uracy of length to get his opponents out 
might just as well stay in the pavilion for all 
the good he is likely to do his side ; and 
these [)illiard-table wickets — whi(‘h have a 
gla/ed appearanc'c, as if a hot iron had been 
passed over them have one advantage, in 
that th(\y of nec'essity tend to ])rodu{v a race 
of bowlers who do iK)t rely on the heavens 
to get their opponents out. 'i‘he <hK“f 
charaeteristii' of a good Australian bowhT is 
that he is difficult to play before* tin*. ball has 
pitched ; by that I mean that theie is some 


our kinsmen have a great pull over us. 
Englislimen catch quite as well as Aus- 
tralians, but in throwing and in returning 
the ball (quickly to the wicket they beat us. 
A. C. MacLaren’s 1901 - 1902 Eleven was 
a magnificent fielding side — with Quaife at 
cover, G. 1 ^. Jessop at extra-cover, J. Gunn 
at mid-off, MacLaren and liraund in the 
slips, and 'lyldesley and A. G. Jones in 
the long -field -so good all round that- 
Australians rank them as the best of all 
fielding teams ; but, as a general rule, eleven 
yXustralians will save more runs than eleven 
i^^nglishincn. * 

'fhi.s present team is likely to be the ecpial 
in tin* field of any of its pretlecessors. Kelly 
and iW'wland are tin* wi(‘ket ket'pers. 'J'hoiigh 
not a l>la('khain, Kelly is thoroughly sound 
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pei'uliarity of flight- the ball doc-s some 
thing in the air, or leaves his hand with 
a spin whii'h maki’s it far from easy 
to time correctly. I'he bowler has to get 
you out ; he can so seldom rely on any 
assistaiK'e from the pitch, and every tri 'k and 
artilic'c is brought intt) operation. To succeed 
he must be full of resourc'o. 

SiiK'c the days when they first came to 
this country in 1878 the Australians have 
deservedly gained great repute as fieldsmen. 
Jt is no uncommon thing in a big match in 
I^yUgland to see men jerking the ball in from 
th(‘ field, but in Australia it is exceptional to 
find a cricketer who cannot throw eighty 
yards, and a few, like Trumper, Gregory, etc., 
can throw over a hundred. 1'here are no 
coUl winds and little damp in the Southern 
Hemisphere to stiffen the muscles of the arms 
and shoulders, and in throwing especially 


and reliable, and takes the hard knocTs with 
a ('aim stoicism. Newland is neat and (|uii'k, 
but rather a))t to snap at iIk' ball. 

'Then Noble will lie at point, Gregory at 
('over, Gehrs at extra cover, and Huff at mid- 
off a phalanx of fieldsmen haid to break 
through ; for Gregory is Jessop’s rival, Gehrs 
is as good as either, Duff like a sand-bank at 
mid off, and Noble e(iually inqienetrablc at 
])oint. Then How'cll ^nd Armstrong will be 
in the slips, 'rrumper, Hill, and Hopkins for 
third man and long -field, and Darling, 
M('Lcod, and Cotter for jiositions near the 
wicket —a magnificent fielding side — nearly 
every man a brilliant catcher, quick and 
keen, and a good throw'er. 

'fo sum uf), the baiting and fielding of the 
Australians are excejitional ; their bowling 
fair; their capacity to play an uphill game 
remarkable. 



CHAPFER II. 

KKIHT THOUSAND \ KAKS A(;0. 

U'F the light grew stronger. It 
was greeny, like glow-worms’ 
lamps, and it grew and grew 
till it was as though thousands 
and thousands of glow-worms 
were signalling to tlieir winged 
sweethearts from the middle of the circle. 
And the voice grew — not so miu h in loud- 
ness as in sweetness (though it grew louder 
tocj) — till it was so sweet that you wanted to 
cry with pleasure just at the :.ound of it. It 
was like nightingales, and the sea, and the 
fiddle, and the voic e of your mother when 
you have been a long time away and .she 
meets you at the door when you get home. 
And the voice said 

“ I speak. What is it that you would 
hear ? ” 

I cannot tell you vthat language the voice 
used. I only know that ever)'one present 
understood it perfectly. If you come to 
think of it, there must be some language that 
everyone could understand, if we only knew 
what it was. Nor can I tell you how the 
charm spoke— nor whether it was the charm 
that spoke or some presence in the c:harm. 
The children could not have told you either. 
Indeed, they could not look at the charm 

Voi. xxix. — 89. 


while it was .speaking, because the light was 
too bright. They looked instead at thegrcH U 
glow on the faded Kidderminster carpet at 
the edge of the cindc^. I’hey all ic‘h vei\ 
(]uiet and not inc lined to ask cpiestions oi 
fidget with their fc‘et. For this was nett likt* 
the things that happened in the c ountry when 
the psiimmead had given them their wish(\*4. 
I'hat had been funny, somehow, and this was 
not. It was something like Arabian Nights' 
magic, and something like being in ehun h. 
No one c ared to sjieak. 

It was Cyril who said at last ; 

“ Please, we want to know' where the other 
half of you is,” 

“ 'Fhe part of me which is lost,” said the 
beautiful voice, “ perished by fire, with muc h 
of the w'i.sdom of the Egyptianii, at the hum 
ing of the House of Learning at 'Fhc'bevS. It 
and the pin that joined us are dust, and the 
dust is scattered over many lands and sunk 
in many seas.” 

“Oh, I say !” murmured Kobeit, and a 
blank silence fell. 

‘‘Then it'.s all up!” said Cyril, at laiht. 
“ IPs no use our looking for a thing that’s 
burned up and its ashes all over the place, 

“If you would find it,” said tlu^ voitifc, 
“you must .seek it where it is — ^perfect as 
ever.” 
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“ I don^t understand,” said Cyril. 

“In the past you may find it,” said the 
voice. 

“ I wish we may find it,” said Cyril. 

The psammead whispered, crossly : — 

“ Don’t you understand ? The thing existed 
in the past. If you were in the past too, you 
could find it. It’s very difficult to make you 
understand things. Time and space are only 
modes of thought.” 

“ I see,” said Cyril. 

“ No, you don’t,” said the psammead, 
“and it doesn’t matter if you did, either. 
What I mean is that if you were only made 
the right way you could see everything 
happening in the same place at the .same 
time. Now do you see ? ” 

“I’m afraid 7 don’t,” .said Anthea. “I’m 
sorry I’m .so stu})id.” 

“ Well — at any rate, you see this. That 
lost half of the amulet is in the pa.st. 
Therefore it’s in the past we must look for 
it. I mustn’t speak to the charm myself. 
Ask it things. Find out.” 

“ Where can we find the other part of 
you ? ” asked C’yril, obediently. 

“ In the past,” said the voice. 

“ What part of the past ? ” 

“ I may not tell you. If you will choo.se a 
time I will take you to the place that then 
held it. You younselves must find it.” 

“ When did you see it last ? ” asked 
Anthea. “ I mean, when was it taken away 
from you ? ” 

The beautiful voice answered : — 

“ I’hat was many thousands of years ago. 
I was perfect then, and I lay in a slirine and 
worked wonders. Tlien came strange men 
with strange weapons and destroyed my 
shrine, and me they bore away with many 
caj)tives. But of these one knew the word 
of power and spoke it for me, .so that I 
became invisible and thus returned to my 
.shrine, but it was broktm down, and one had 
spoken a word before whicli my power 
bowed down and was still. And 1 lay there 
—still perfect — hut enslaved. Then one 
coming with a stone to rebuild the shrine 
dropped it on me as I lay, and the half of 
me was sundered from the other. T had no 
power to seek for that which was lost. And 
there being none to .speak the word of power 
I could not rejoin it. So I lay in the du.st of 
the desert many thousand years, and at last 
came a small man, a concjueror, with an 
aimy, and after him a crowd of men who 
sought to seem wise, and one of these found 
me and brought me to this land. But none 
could read the name. So I lay still. And 


this man dying, and his son likewise, I was 
sold, by those who came after, to a merchant, 
and from him you bought me, and I am 
here.” 

I’his is what the voice said. X think it 
must have meant Napoleon by the small man 
the conqueror. Because I know I have been 
told that he took an army to Egypt, and 
that afterwards a lot of wise people went 
grubbing in the .sand and fished up all sorts 
of wonderful things •older than you would 
think possible. And of these I believe this 
charm to have been one — and the most 
wonderful one of dll. 

Everyone listened, and everyone tried to 
think. It is not easy to do this clearly when 
you have been listening to the kind of talk 
1 have told you about. 

At last Robert said : — 

“C"an you take us into the past — to the 
shrine where you and the other thing got 
parted? If you could take us there, we 
might find tlie other part still there after 
all these thousands of years ” 

“ .Still there ? .Silly 1 ” .saia ('yril. “ Don't 
you see that if we get bat'k into the past it 
won’t be thousands of years ago. It will be 
now -for us — won’t it ? ” 

He appealed to the p.sammead, who .said, 
kindly : — 

“ VY)u’rc not so far off the idea as you 
usually 

“Well,” .said Anthea, “will you take us 
back to when there was a shrine and you 
were safe in it— all of you ?” 

“ \Ts,” said the voice, “^'ou must hold 
me up- and speak the word of power — and 
one by one, beginning with the first-born, you 
shall pass through me into the [last. And 
you sliall be near my shrine. But let the 
last that passes be the one that holds me, 
and let him not loose his hold, lest you lose 
me, and so remain in the ])asl for ever.” 

“ I’hat’s a nice look-out,” .said Robert. 

“ When you desire to return,” the beautiful 
voit'e went on, “hold me up towards the 
east and speak the word Then passing 
through me you shall return to this time, and 
it .shall be the present to you.” 

I’he beautiffil light? fgded slowly. The 
great darkness and silence ( ame once more, 
and these suddenly changed to the dazzle- 
ment of day, and the great, soft, rustling 
sound of London that is like some vast 
beast turning over in its sleep. 

'Fhe children rubbed their eyes. Hie 
psammead ran quickly to its sandy bath. 
And the others went down to tea. 

And until the cups were actually filled tea 
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seemed less real than the beautiful voice and 
the greeny light. 

After tea Anthea [Persuaded the others to 
allow her to hang the charm round her neck 
with a piece of string, 

“ It would be so awful if it got lost,*' she 


said. “It might get lost any^^llere, you 
know, and it would be rather beastly for us 
to have to stay in the past for ever and 
ever,” 

It is no use to pretend that the children 
did not feel a good deal of agitation at the 
thought of going through the charm into the 
past. The idea that perhaps they might stay 
in the past and never get back again was any- 
thing but pleasing. Yet no one would have 
dared to suggest that the charm should not 
be used ; and, though each was in its heart 
very frightened indetjd, they would all have 
joined in jeering al the cowardice of any one 
of them who should have uttered the timid 
but natural suggestion, “ Don’t let’s ! ’’ 

It seemed necessary to make arrangements 
for being out all day, so they asked permis- 
sion to take their dinner into the Regent’s 
Park, and this, with the implied cold mutton 
and tomatoes, was readily granted, and they 
all started off. They stopped in the Totten- 


ham Court Road to buy a piece of waterproof 
sheeting to put over the psammead, in case 
it should be raining in the j>a8t wheft they 
got there. For, as you know, it is almost 
certain death to a psammead to get w»*t, 

The sun was shining very brightly, ami 
even l.undott looked 
pretty. Wo men 
wer(} sclliitg roses 
from big buskci 
fills, and Anthea 
bought four u>ses 
for herself and the 
others, 'rhev were 
red roses, ami smelt 
of summiM- the 
kind of roses you 
always want so 
desperately at about 
(Ml r i s I m as 1 1 me, 
when you can otily 
get pale mistletoe 
which is pall' nght 
through to its Nery 
scent, and ludly 
which [tricks vt»ur 
nose if you try to 
smell it. So now 
everyeme had a lose 
in its buttonhoh^ 
and soon evciyone 
was silling on the 
gras.s in Regirnt's 
Park under trt‘t's 
which woulil have 
been clean, clear 
green in the t omi 
try, but here were dusty and brown at the 
edges. 

“ We’ve got tf) go on with u," said Anthea, 
“and as the eldest has to go first you'll have 
to be la.st, Jane. You (juitc unclerstaml 
about holding on to the charm as you gx) 
through, don’t you, i'ussy, and carrying Che 
p.sanimead ? ” 

Jane with liembling hands look the 
[isammead and its fish-basket under one 
arm. 'I'he charm’s long string was hung 
round her neck. Then they all stood up, 
Jane held out the charm at arm’s length, and 
Cyril solemnly [ironounccd the word of 
power. 

As he spoke it the charm grew tall and 
broad, and he saw that Jane was just liolding 
on to the edge of a great an h, of very 
curious shape. The opening of the arch wa.s 
small, but (iyril saw that hex'ould go through 
it. All round and beyond the aich were 
the faded trees and trampled grass of the 
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Regent’s Park, where the little ragged children 
were playing ring o’ roses. But through the 
opening of the arch shone a blaze of blue 
and yellow and red. Cyril drew a long 
breath and stiffened his legs, so that the 
others should not see that his knees were 
trembling and almost knocking together. 

‘‘ Here goes ! ” he said, and stepping up 
through the arch disappeared. I'hen fol- 
lowed Anthea. Robert coming next held 
fast, at Anthea’s suggestion, to tlie sleeve of 
Jane, who was thus dragged safely through 
the arch. And as soon as 


They looked at each other. 

“ Well,” said Robert, “ this ts a change 
of air.” 

It was. The air was hotter than they 
could have imagined, even in Lo^idon in 
August. 

“ I wish I knew where we were,” said 
Cyril. “ Here’s a river, now - 1 wonder 
whether it’s the Amazon or the Tiber or 
what ? ” 

It’s the Nile,” saitj the psammead, look- 
ing out of the fish -bag. 


they were on the other side 

of the arch there was no ^ h 

more arch at all, and no 

more Regent’s l^irk either, 

only the charm in Jane’s 

hand, and it was its proper 

size again. They were 

now in a light so 

winked and blinked r (WfflHB 

and rubbed their eyes. 

During this dazzling 
interval Anthea felt 
for the charm and 
pushed it inside 
Jane’s frock, so that 
it might be quite safe. 

When their eyes got \ Ac 

used to the new wem- P miV 

derful light the child- 

ren looked around 

them. I'he .sky was 

very, very blue, and it 

S[)arkled and glittered \ 

and dazzled like the 

sea at home when the / 

ing on a little clearing ^ ^ 

in a close, low forest (j^ 

thick, ^ thorny, tangly 
undergrowth. In ^ 

front of them stretched 

black mud — then 
came the browny- 

yellowv shining rib- w of -.«/ 

bon of a river. Then ium mv co 

more dry, caked 

black mud and more greeny browny jungle. 
The only things which told that human people 
had been there were the Clearing, a path 
that led to it, and an odd arrangement of 
cut reeds in the river. 






Mi 


mm 
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THl' 0}FN1N<, OF niK ARCH WAS SMAf I., BUT CYRIL 
SAW lUAl lllv COULD (.KF THROUGH IT." 


, ^ Then this is 

Egypt,” said 
Robert, who had 
once taken a gen 
graph y prize, 
crocodiles,” Cyril 


‘‘1 don’t see any crocodiles,” Cyril 
objected. 

The sand-fairy reached out a hairy arm 
from its basket, and pointed to a heap of 
mud at the edge of the water. 
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“ What du you call that ? ” it said — and as 
it spoke the heap of iniid slid into the water 
just as a slab of badly-mixed mortar will 
slip from a bricklayer’s trowel. 

“ (^ ! ” said everybody. 

There was a crashing among the reeds on 
the other side of the river. 

“ And there’s a river-horse ! ” said the 
psammead, and a great beast like an enor- 
mous slaty-blue slug showed itself against 
the black bank on. the other side of tlie 
river. 

“It’s a hij)popotamus,” said Cyril; “it 
seems miuii iiK>re rtml, somehow, than the 
one at the Zoo, Doesn’t it ? ” 

“ I’m glad it’s being real on the other side 
of the river,” said Jane. 

And now there was^ a (Tackling of reeds 
and twigs behind them. This was horrible. 
Of course, it might be another hii)popotamus, 
or a crocodile, or a lion, or, in fact, almost 
anything. 

“ Keep your Imnd on the charm, Jane,” 
said Robert, 
hastily. “ \^e 
ought to have 
a m e a n s o f 
escape handy. 

I’m dead C(-;r- 
tain this is the 
sort of place 
where simply 
anything mi^ht 
ha})pen to us.” 

“ I believe a 
hip})o|)Otamus 
is going to 
ha])pen to us,” 
said Jane; “a 
very, very big 
one.” 

They had all 
turned to face 
the danger. 

“Don’t be 
silly little duf- 
fers,” said the 
psammead, in 
its friendly, in- 
formal way ; 

“ it’s not a river- 
horse. It’s a 
human.” 

It was. It 
was a girl of 
about Anthea’s 
age. H e r 
hair was short 
and fair, and 


though her skin was tanned by the sun you 
could see that it would have been lair too if 
it had had a chanci*. She had evetv rhunre 
of being tanned, for .she had no t lothes to 
speak of, and the four English chiidn^n, care 
fully dressed in frocks, hats, slioes, sttx k 
ings, coats, collars, and all the resi ot it, 
envied her more than any wools o| theirs 
or of mine could possibly say. 'I hi ie was 
no doubt that here was the right costume for 
that climate. She ( arried a pot on hci head, 
of red and black earthenware'. Sh<‘ did not 
.see the children, wlio shrank ba( k against the' 
edge of the jungle, and she went foiwatd to 
the brink of the river to fill Ium pitclua As 
she went she made a strange soit of dinning, 
humming, melamholy noise all on two 
notes. Anthea could not help thinking that 
perhai)s the girl thought tliis notsi' was 
singing. ^ 

The girl hik'd her pitcher and si't it down 
by the river-brink. 1'hen she waded into the 
w^ater and .slo(>|>ed over the ( irc U^ (»l cut 

re (‘(Is. She 
pulled hall a- 
do/(‘n tine fish 
out of lhi‘ water 
within t [i e 
ret'ds, killing 
each as she 
took it out and 
threading it on 
a long osi('i she 
carrit'd. Thr'u 
she piek( tl U|i 
the pileiu'i and 
turned to conu' 
back, and as 
she turned slu? 
saw^ the tour 
(hildien. The while 
dresses ol Jane and An 
thea stood out like snow 
against iht' dark forest 
backgri)imd. 

d’he girl st reamed and 
the j)itchei fell, and tiu' 
water was spilksl out (»vei 
the hatd miul suitaee 
and ovci ilu^ fish, which 
had fallen loo, and theti 
the wat('r slowly trickled 
aw^ay into i lu* (Um.* f) 
cracks. 

“ Don’t h(* liightencd,” 
Anthi'a cried , “ W(‘ won’t 
Imrt you.” 

“Who are you: miid 
the girl. 



‘she went EOkWAKJD iU THE BRINK OF THE RIVKK TO 
FILL HER PITCHER." 
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Now, once for all, I am not going to be 
bothered to tell you how it was that the girl 
could understand Anthea and Anthea could 
understand the girl. VoUy at any rate, would 
not understand me if I tried to explain it. 
You may think what you like. 

Perhaps the children had found 
out the universal language which 
everyone can understand, and 
which wise men so far have not 
found. You will have notic'ed 
long ago that 
they were singu- 
larly lucky child- 
ren, and they 
may have had 
this piece of 
luck as well as 
others. Or it 
may have been 

that but why 

pursue the (jues- 
tion farther? 

The fact re- 
mains that in 
all their adven- 
t u r e s t h e 
muddle - headed 
inventions 
which we call 
foreign lan- 
guages never 
bothered them 
in the least. 

'r hey c: o u 1 d 
always under- 
stand and be understood. If 
you can t*x{)lain this, j)lease 
do. I dare say 1 could under 
stand your explanation, though 
you could never understand 
mine. 

So when the girl said, “ Who 
are you ? ” everyone understood at oiu e. and 
Anthea replied : 

“ We are children, just like you. 1 )on’t be 
frightened. Won’t you show us where you 
live ? ” 

Jane put her face right into the p.sammead’s 
basket and burrowed her mouth into its fur 
to whisper : “ Is it .safe ? A\’on’t they eat us ? 
Are they cannibals ? ” 

The psamniead shrugged its fur. 

‘‘You can always get back to Regent’s 
Park in time if you keep fast hold of the 
* charm,’’ it said. 

The strange girl was trembling with fright. 

Anthea had a bangle on her arm. It was 
a sevenpenny-halfpenny trumpery brass thing 



that pretended to be silver. It had a glass 
heart of turquoise-blue hanging from it, and 
it was the gift of the maid of all work at the 
Fitzroy Street house. 

“Here,” said Anthea, “this is fpr you. 

'Fhat is to show 
we w'ill not hurt 
you. And if you 
take it I shall 
know that you 
won’t hurt us.” 

'I’he girl held 
out her arm.* 
Anthea slid the 
bangle on it, and 
the girl’s face 
lighted up with 
the joy of pos- 
.se.ssion. 

“CJome,” she 
said; “it is 
peace between 
your house and 
mine.” 

* She picked up 
her fish and led 
the way up the 
narrow path by 
which she had 
come, and the 
others followed 
after her. 

“ This is some- 
thing like ! ” said 
Cyril, trying to 
be brave. “ 'Phe 
Phrenix adven- 
tures were no- 
thing to this.” 

“ Yes,” .said 
Robert, also 
assuming a bold 
ness he was very 
“ this, really and truly, A 


inn: GIRL HELD OUT HEK ARM. 

T»F BANGLE ON 11.' 


ANTHEA SLII> 


n^r from feeling ; 
an adventure.” 

The belt of thick-growing acacia trees and 
shrubs — mostly prickly and unpleasant look- 
ing — seemed about half a mile wide ; the 
path \vas narrow and the wood dark ; at last 
ahead daylight 4)hone Jlhrough the boughs 
and leaves. 

The whole piirty suddenly came out of the 
wood’s shadow into the glare of the sunlight 
that sh(me on a great stretch of yellow sand, 
dotted with heaps of grey rocks, where spiky 
cactus plants showed gaudy crimson and 
pink flowers among their shabby, sand- 
peppered leaves. Away to the right was 
something that looked like a grey-brown 
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hedge, and from beyond it blue smoke went 
up to the bluer sky. And over all the sun 
shone till you could hardly bear your clothes. 

“That is where I live,” said the girl, 
pointing. 

As they got nearer to the browny fence 
they saw that it was a great hedge about 
eight feet high — made of piled-up thorn 
bushes. 

“What’s that for?” asked Cyril. 

“ 'I'o keep out foeg and wild beasts,” said 
the girl. 

“ 1 should think it ought to,” said he. 
“ Why, some of the tl»orns are as long as ray 
foot.” 

'rhere was an opening in the hedge and 
they followed the girl through it. A little 
way farther w'as anotht;r hedge not so high, 
also of dry thorn bushes, very prickly and 
spiteful looking, and within this was a sort of 
village of huts. 

There were no gardens and no roads. 
Just huts dumpoil down anywhere, built of 
wood and twigs and clay and roofed w’ith 
great palm \*^^ves. d'he doors of the.se 
houses were very low', like the doors of dog- 
kennels. d'he ground bctw’een them was 
not paths or streets, but just yellow sand 
trami)led very hard and smooth. 

In the middle of the village there was a 
hedge that enclosed what seemed to be a 
piece of ground about as big as their own 
garden in Camden Towai. 

No sooner were the children w'ell w'ithin 
the inner thorn hedge than dozens of men 
and women and children came crowding 
refund, from inside the huts and from behind 
them. 

I'he girl stood in front of the four children 
and said : - 

“ They are wonder children from beyond 
the desert. They bring marvellous gifts, 
and I have said that it is peace belw'een us 
and them.” 

She held out her arm w'ith the Lowther 
Arcade bangle on it. 

The children from I.ondon, w'here nothing 
now siiri)rises anyone, had never before seen 
so many people look so astonished. 

'They crow'ded/o»nd th(? children— touch- 
ing their clothes, their shoes, the buttons on 
the hf)ys’ jackets, and the coral of the girls’ 
necklaces. 

“ I )o say something,” whispered Anthea. 

“ We come,” .said Cyril, with .some remem- 
brance of a dreadful day when he had tow'ait 
in an outer office while his father interviewed 
a solicitor, and there had been nothing to 
read but the Daily Te/eyraph—^^ come 


from the world where the sun tiever $ets 
And peace with honour is what we want. 
We are the great Anglo Saxon or (H^mtuering 
race— not that we want to con(|uer icw,” he 
added, hastily. “ Wc only want to look at 
your hoases and your— well, at all you\e got 
here, and then we shall return lo oui own 
place and tell of all that we have .sem, so 
that your name may be famous.” 

(’yril’s speech didn’t keep the crowd from 
pressing round and looking as cagcily as 
ever at the clothing of the i liildren. Anthea 
had an idea that these people had nv\v\ seen 
woven sUi tT before, and she saw’ how' wi»nder 
ful and .strange it must seem U) people wlio 
had never had any ( lothes but the skins o( 
beasLs. The sewing, too, of iiiodcrn ( lothes 
seemed to astonish them very much lliey 
mu.st have been abl(‘ lo .sew' thcnist'l\cs, l)y 
the way, for nuai who si'tani'd to be the ( hiefs 
wore knickerbockers ol goat skin or lUs i skin 
fastened round the waist with twisti il strips 
of Iiide — and the women wore long, skimpy 
skirts of animal skins. The people \\v\c not 
very tall — their hair was fair, and men 
and women botli had it short, 'riicii ove.s 
were blue, and that s(‘emed odd in I'gvpt. 
Mo.st of them were tattooed like .sailors, only 
more roughly. 

“What is this? What is this?” tlu^ 
kept asking, touching the children’s ('l(»llies 
curiously. Anthea ha.stily look oft* Jata s 
frilly lace collar and handed it to the woman 
who .seemed most friendly. 

“'lake thi.s,” she said, “and look at it, 
and leave us alone. want to talk among 
ourselve.s.” 

She spoke in the tone of authority wliich 
she had always found suca'cssful W’lu'u she 
had not time to coax her baby brotlu^r to ilo 
as he was told. 'I'he tone was just as suc- 
cessful now. 'I he ( hildrcn were* left together 
and the crowd retreated. It paused a dozen 
yards away to look at the lat'e collar and to 
go (m talking as hard as it (‘ould. riie 
('hildren knew w’(‘ll enough tliat they, the loui 
strangers, were the subject of the talk. 'I hey 
tried to comfort tlu*mst‘lves In rememln'iing 
the girl’s promise of fri(‘n(ilin« '>s ; but, of 
course, the thought of the <'liarm was more 
comfortable than anything eNc, 

'I'hey sat down on the sand m i1h‘ shadow 
of the hedged lound place in the middh' of 
the village, and now^ for the lirsi lime they 
w'ere able to look about them and to see 
something more than a erowd ol eager, 
curious faces. 

The women wore necklaces niath' of beads 
of different-coloured stone, and tiom tht*se 
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“the crowd paused a dozen yards away to I-OOK at 

I ACE COLIAK.” 

“ what a lot we could teac h them if we 
stayed here ! ” 

1 expect they could teach us something, 
too,^’ said Cyril ; “ did you notice that flint 
bracelet the woman had that Anthea gave 
the collar to ? That must have taken some 
making. Look here, they’ll get suspicious if 
we talk among ourselves, and I do want to 
know how they do things. Let’s get the girl 
to show us round, and we can be thinking 
about how to get the amulet at the same 
time. Only, mind, we mus* keep together.” 

Anthea beckoned to the girl, who was 
standing a little way off looking wistfully at 
them, and she came gladly. 

‘^Tell us how you make the bracelets — 
the stone ones,” said Cyril. 

“ With other stones,” said the girl ; “ the 
men make them. We have men of special 
skill in such work.” 

‘Miaven^t you any iron tools ? ” 

** What is iron ? ” said the girl. “ I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

It was the first word she had not under- 
stood. 

“Are all your tools of flint? ” asked Cyril. 

“Of course,” said the girl, opening her 
eyes wide. 


I wish I had 
time to tell you 
of that talk. The 
English children 
wanted to hear all 
about this new 
place, but they 
also wanted to tell 
of their own 
country. It was 
like when you 
come back from 
the holidays and 
you want to hear 
and tell everything 
at the same time. 
The girl showed them how 
the hu^s were made. Indec'd, 
as one was being made that 
very day she took them to look 
at it. The way of building was 
very different to ours. 'J'he men 
stuck long pieces of wood into 
a piece of ground the size of the hut 
they wanted to mak^"'; these were 
about eight inches apart. Then they 
put in another row^ about eight inches 
away from the first, and then a third 
row’ still farther out. Then all the 
space between was filled ii)) w'ith small 
branches and twigs, and then daubed 
over with black mud worked with the feet 
till it was soft and sticky like putty. 

The girl told them how’ the men went 
hunting, with flints, sj)ears, and arrow's, and 
how they made boats with reeds and clay. 
Then she explained the reed thing in the 
river that she had taken the fish out of. Jt 
was a fish trap — just a ring of reeds set’u[) in 
the water w’ith only one little opening in it, 
and in this opening, just below* the water, 
they stuck reeds slanting the way of tht‘ 
river’s flow, so that the fish, w’hen they had 
swum sillily in, couldn't get out again. She 
showed them the clay pots and jars and 
platters, some of them ornamented with black 
and red patterns, and the most wonderful 
things made of flint and different sorts of 
stone — beads and ornaments and tools and 
w*eapons of all sorts andiJiinds. 

“It is really wonderful,”'said (jril, patron- 
izingly, “ w’hen you consider that it’s all eight 
thousand years ago.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” said the girl. 

“ It isn't eight thousand years ago,” said 
Jane. “ It’s notv — and that’s just what I 
don’t like about it. I say, do let’s get home 
again before anything more happens. You 
can see for yourself the charm isn’t here.” 


hung pendants of odd, 
strange shapes, and some 
of them had ivory and 
flint bracelets. 

“ I say,” said Robert, 
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“What’s i]i that place in the middle?” 
asked Anthca, suddenly, pointing to the 
fence under which they had been sitting. 

“'I'hat’s the secret sacred ])lace,” said the 
girl, im a whisper ; “ no one knows what is 
there. I'here are many walls, and inside the 
insidest one It is — but no one knows what It 
is except the headmen.” 

“ I believe you ki-^ow,” said Cyril, looking 
at her very hard. 

“ ril give you this»if you'll tell me,” said 
Anthea, taking off a bead ring which had 
alr(;ady been much admired. 

“Yes,” said the gifl, catching eagerly at 
the ring, “my father is one of the heads, and 
I know a water charm that makes him talk in 
his sleef). I will tell you. But if they know 
I have told they will kiH me. In the insidest 
inside there is an earthen box, painted, and 
in it there is the amulet. Nhnie knows 
wlu'nce it (‘arne. It came from very flir away 
and very long ago.” 

“ 1 lave you sec’ff it ? ” asked Anthea. 

d’lu' gill nodded. 

“Is it anything like this?” askt 1 Jane, 
rashly producing tlie charm. 

'I’he girl’s face turned a sickly greenish 
white. 

woe, woe ! Why did you 
ever come here ? ” 

“ikin’t be frightened,” 
said ('yril; “they sha'n’t 
know. Jane, don’t you be 
such a little jaf:k-"a])e .n.;, 

again, that’s all. Now, 

tell me ” He turned 'a man boundk 

to the girl, but before 
he had time to speak the question there was 
a loud shout, and a man bounded in through 
the opening in the thorn hedge. 

“ Many foes are upyn us ! ” he cried. 

“ Make ready the defences ! ” 


His breath only ser\ed for that, an<l ht; 
fell on the grouml and lay there panting, 

“Oh, do lets go home,” said Jane. 
“ Look here ; I don't cart^ 1 will ! ” She 
held up the charm. Fortunately the \illage 
people were too busy to n»»ti<'e hen She 
held up the charm, and ! 

“You havxMv't said the word t»f power,'’ 
said Anthea. 

('yril hastily said it -and still nothing 
haj)pened. 

“Hold it lip towards the east, you silly,” 
said Robert. 

“Which is the east ? ” said Jane, dam ing 
about in lu*r agony ol terror. 

Nobody knew. So th(‘v opciU'il the tish 
l)ag to ask the psanmuMd. And the hag liad 
only a waterproof slu-el in it. 

'I'hc ])sammead was gone. 

“ Hide it ! hide* it whispend the girl, 
jK)inting to the ( harm 

Cyril shrugged his shouldi'is, and Incd 


/ 




'a man BOUNDKD in THKOUGIl TFIIC OBPNlNt; IN THE THORN El«.l 


to look as brave as lie knew^ he ought to 
feel. 

“Hide it up, Fussy,” he said. “ We are 
in for it now. We’ve just got to .slay and «t;e 
it out.’' 


VoL xxi*. — 80u 


( To be continued. ) 



Hans Christian Andersen. 

HIS METHODS OF AMUSING CHILDREN. 
By Riomor Bendix, 



APER KH.rKEANO 
.UE IIY ANDERSEN 


Hl^ (Question lias oftc^n been 
Liskeci wliether Huns Christian 
Andersen, the writer of the 
world’s best fairy tales, was 
really fond 
of ( hildren. 

Of this I can speak 
personally from an ex- 
perience extendinij; over 
many years, as from my 
earliest childhood 1 was 
in the habit of seeing him 
constantly, both at the 
house of my great grand- 
father, Jonas Oillin, at his 
children’s, and in my 
parents’ home. 

When he could give 
us childri'ii pleasure he 
never neglected the oppor- 
tunity of doing so. He 
presented his fairy tales to 
us, took us to the theatre, 
and even went so far as to bring one of his 
cspec’ial little fa\'Ourites a present every day for 
a long time. On the 
smallest provocation 
the fairy-tale writer 
appeared in him. 

Onc(!, when the 
wine menharit on 
the op])osite side of 
the road had in- 
vested in a big new 
signboard on each 
side of his door, 
which were dec'orated 
with clusters of 
grapes and infant 
angels, Andersen at 
once noticed it, sat 
down near the win- 
dow with a child on 
his lap, and made up 
a fairy tale about the 
gaudy paintings op- 
posite. 

We children also 
thoroughly enjoyed 
hearing him tell anec- 
dotes fur the edifica- 
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tion of our elders. In an evening after tea, 
when we sat round fhe long table and 
Hans Andersen was in good spirits, he could 
tell us most entertainingly about old times, 
of his experiences with 
confcmonplac'e people, and 
of his travels. At times 
his way of telling his 
stories be('ame f|uite dra 
mij^ti(', and was often 
marked by an amiable 
irony of himself with 
which one would hardly 
have credited him ; for 
instancop when he told 
us about his meeting with 
foreign gefShrities, with 
w h o ni b e wa s often 
brought in contact, hut 
from whom he never 
derived any real pK‘asiire, 
as he was not an adv’pt 
at foreign languages. 

He told us, amongst other things, about 
his meeting with Charles Dickens in London. 

Dit'kens had looked 
forward making 

his acquainlaiK'e, 
had ] avsentecl him 
with “ N i (‘ h o 1 a s 
N i c k 1 c h y in 
which he had writ- 
ten some cf)mplimcn' 
tary words, and now 
the two great writers 
were lo have a really 
comfortable talk to- 
gether. But when 
the “ ('onversation ” 
had lasted .some time 
Dickens exclaimed, 
«^‘You had better 
speak Danish; 1 
think I ('ould under- 
stand you better.” 

One of his favourite 
ways of gaining the 
hearts of his juvenile 
friends was by making 
scrap-books for them. 
The materials for 
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these he f’Jitherdcl from all quar- 
ters from aiherlisemenls, illus 
lraU‘(l ])aj)ers, hook - ('overs, or 
farthing ])i('tur(‘.s. 

l)iil vsliat interested us most of 
all \\\'n\ the figures he eut out, 
and whi(ii he often pasted into 
the hooks. He had a special talent • 
for making these figures. He 
never drew thian, hut whilst he 
was silling talking to us he folded 
the pa|)er together, and, without 
the slightest thing to go hy, he 
merrily (iit away -and there was 
the idea, true to life. His favour- 
ite figures often eroj^ped up : 
swans, (lancers, (ni])ids, hut never twie'e alike. 
Without any sjiex’ial e*fff)rt he ( Ut out the 
most marvellous figures, and their e.‘\f)ression 
was always striking and chaiat'teTislic. 

'There was miu'h of the spirit of faiiyland 
over ihesi* figures, which made them attrac- 
tive and impresse(J them on the memory. 

He also used his gift for cutting out in 
(Hher ways. One of liis snialler talents was 
making houqu(^*ts«t a* single flower, an ear of 
corn, a hrightly coloured leaf, lied together 
with a piece of grass. It was all the more 
original because Ja[)an was not then gene- 
rally known. Round these bouijuets he 
arranged white and gold paper, cut out at 
the edges into danseuses and cupids. 

Amongst the most amusing things he ever 
cut were a set of figures, which he sent us one 
Christmas Eve in the beginning of the fifties 


to put on our Christmas tree. 'Tlicse are 
the examples reprodiavd in this article* 
'i'hey were made of difterent coloured paper, 
which was cut out and pasted tog(*thcr, so 
that they made a dn‘ss with a pattern, with 
pleats and flower trimming, ov armour or 
uniform. It is a pity that the reprodm lion 
cannot give tlie colours of the figmws , what 
apfiears bku'k in the jiii'lurc is led and 
and the original an* about twi('e ih(‘ st/e of 
the a('(‘ompanying illustrations. 

Hans (iuistian Andersen never forgot the 
childrtai of his friends, but thought ol them 
with love and interi'st, e\en as an old man. 
When lu' was lying on hisdciith bed Andc isen 
sent a message asking ii lu^ might sec^ a litlli' 
boy, the new born bal)y ol on»‘ of 
his fi lends, but he passed away 
ln'lou* his i(‘(tLU'sl could b«' » om 
j»lied with. ( )n liis tabl(‘ \V('H‘ l«amd 
som(‘ ^(‘rs^^s w'ritt(*n to I ,ittleS\ i iul, 
w'hieli show('d how' busv his mind 
had bei'ji with the liltli* bo\ whom 
he had nevia* setai. “ It is tiu* 
funni(‘st weatljcr wt' have,’* In l>e 
gins, and got's on to enlaigi' upon 
the strange <‘apri<'iousness ol tin* 
winltT in (|U(‘stion. 

’I'hosc for whom tlu‘S(' vt'ises 
were inti'iided, and who nuiUMU 
her all his kindness and gituE 
ness, honour and k(‘ep greiai the 
memory of Hans ('Iuistian An 
dersen with twofold vtMK'ialion 
and gratitude. 





KIND ms MASTKK. 

“ I send you the photograph of my pedigree blood- 
houTid, Brunswick. When field upside down an old 
man’s fare appears in the dog’s head.”- • Mr. V. R. 
Ifughes, Powick Vicarage, Worcester. 


AN INKXPKNSIVK WAKSHIP. 

‘‘The model, a jiholograph of which I send you, is 
interesting, inasmuch as it was liuilt liy myself at the 
cost of nothing whatever. It is a model of H.M.S. 
Ni/r. The hull is cut out of a pie('e of wood, the 
figure-head is off the corner of an ‘ sixpennv- 
halfpemiy picture-frame. The guns and ventilators 
are nails, tlie hatches are Blakey’s boot pioteclins, 
the fighting-lops are Beechain’s pill-l)o\es, and the 
rest is made up of three Uinde’s liaii -curlers and 
pins and cotton.” — Mr. George I’acker, 3, St. 
) ohn’s Terrace, Leeds. 


tightly. As the water cooled so the steam con- 
ilensed, forming a partial vacuum, (^)nse(]uellll), 
the pressure of ibe atmosphere, amounting to fifteen 
pounds on the sonare inch, forced in the bottom with 
a Clash. The pliotogiaph is by Bartlett, Clevedon.” 
- Forwaided by “11. N. S.,” Clevedon, Somerset. 

A KOSSir. UMBRELLA. 

“The ac^ompanving photograph is an umbrella, 
minus its handle, that was picked up on the sea- 
shore near laieeombe. Time and the action of the 
water running from , - - 

the eliffs, there- * ' 1 

alKuits of peculiar I 
formation, had so 
atlecled the derelict 
gain}) that to all 
ai)}x*arance it is now 
coni[)osed of brown 




Stone as hard as iron. The photo 
is by Horace Mew, Shanklin.” 
— Mr. JH. J. Holmes, Shanklin. 




CURIOSITIES, 



THE RADIO-ACTIVITY OF GAS MANTLES. 


“ ll is not generally kn^wn that the common gas 
mantle contains a radio active substance called 
thorium. "Ihe above phot(»graph shows how' this 
may be j)roved. A plate is turned rdm-ujjwards in the 
daik-room and piec es of mantle laid on it ; it must 
be tht'n left for several days, when on development an 
imptession of the mantle will he seen. '1 he leader 
will see lluit th^lellers on the print spell the w'oid 
‘ S I'R wi).’ Mr. J. Ilurckhardi, Ihighton Lodge, 
Cheltenham. 

HUMAN HAIK lOR ItUUDHA. 

“ What you see in this [ihotogiaph is an imitation 
tree of human hair. 'I'he tiee consists of llnee him* 
died and fifty lultsof hail hung down in circular lows, 
one above the other. I'hese tufts of hair were at fust 
bestowed as offerings upon a Huddhist priest, famous 
by the name of Utiloka, l»y the dwellet^s of a small 
village in the vicinity of Kyaitlo, a town in Hiirina. 




nt 

Being greatly moved by the iiretiohingmof the 
monk, the villagers, through theti itlighnis 
zeal, cut otf their hair and oflered it to the 
monk, who in his turn formed it int^ a 
trec-Uke thing and placed it, with home 
ceremonial accomjuinimcnts, on the plat* 
form of Shurdagon I'ugoda as a leliglims 
oflering to Ihuhlim.” Mi, Maung NUmtig, 
care of U. San Dun, Municijiul t 'ommis* 
sioner, Thayeimvo, Ilurma. 

.A l.lViNU TAbUK. 

“When till' wintei appioinhes in the 
colder States of Ameriea the turnip scm out 
on his travels wist to the wsumei « lit ,e of 
California, Om* of these turnips tooK up 
his abode on tht‘ outskiits of this tow»o by 
the river, amongst a clump of willow, s, and 
being rather ingenious and iieedmi'. uue 
pocket-money, he cut clown some of the 
larger willows and made' table h'gs out of 
them; then W'ith a flat piece of b tard 



covered witb cloth, the willow' !c*)j>s diie I, painU'd, 
and virnishcd, he made some little fancy tabU‘s 
suitable for standing ladies’ work*baskit on, and 
sold a number to ilie people «'f the town. d he: 
table of which I send you a photogiaph bcdongia ten 
Mr. Frank Angelo Dudley, and has been staiuHim 
hiswife’.s boudoir for the last four months. AIm>uI two 
memths after purchase it commenced to >pi out, unci 
about four months after it was bought it had sev^tl or 
eight long .sluKits, straight and strcuig and appiircil^tly 
intending to grow, dliere was one sproui nc‘arly Mx 
inches long, hut, unfortunately, a little child ktuKiked 
it off.”- Mr. A. 11. Slade, Ventura^ California. 
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“ The pile of objects shown in this picture looks like pieces 
of hark or wood, hut as a matter of fact it is composed 
of thousands of codfish. In Newfouiuiland the fishernun 
spread tlie catch upon the f^round or on scaffolding, and 
preserve (he fish hy sprinkling salt on them and letting (hem 
diy in the sun. When ‘cmed' the < (xlfish are as .stiff as 
cardl>oard, and aie .stacked up as shown in ilic illusira* 
tiou for shipment to market.”* Mr. I). Allen Willey, 
Haltiniore, U.S.A. 



inner side of the right needle. You will thus 
see how important it is that a fresh needle 
be used for each selection, as the needles, 
instead of being blunted by use, wear to a 
sharp point and are thus liable to .scratch and 
perhaps ruin a good record if used m^re than 
once.” — Mr. F. E. Scurragh, 23, Baumont 
Road, North Ormesi)y, Middlesbiough. 



A CULINARY WALI.. 


**The accompanying photograph is of tme of the many 
curious walls to be found in DeNonshire and Cornwall. 
The wall consists of all kinds of culinary ai tit les wedged in 
with bricks.” Mr. John Wtnxlhe.ul, Maiyptde Villa, 
Pennsylvania, Exeter. 


HOW GRAMOPHONE 
NEEDLES WEAR. 

“ Here is a photo- 
graph, taken through the 
microscope, of t wo gramo- 
plione needles 'I he one 
on the left of the photo, 
has not been used, that 
on the right has Vjeen 
used once. Nt>ie how 
the jperfectly round point 
has. been worn fiat on the 



iTOg'f... 




A HURNING OATH. 

“Amongst the many ingenious methods t)f 
delivering the oath t<i the different nation- 
alities sui)jecl to the Brilisli Flag in Ihe h'.ast, 
that for the C'hinese is not the least remaik- 
ahle in its wa}'. The above illumina- 
ted yellow scroll, with C'him-se characUus 
written in black, is prepaicd from the 
Sacred Books l)y Cliinese ]>ries(s for ii.se 
in Brili.sh Courts of Justice in Lurma. 
The sci\)ll is taken before the witness in 
the box and a liglited match app]i(xl to 
it. Bending devoutly 
' ^ over the slowly burning 

, f .) fapir, John Chinaman 

calls upon his gods to 
‘ ' ' *' ■ ' ' ' witness his oath: ‘That 

should his evidence be 
anything but the truth, 
and Ihe whole truth, 
may he be burnt alive 

even as the holy scroll 

liefore him.’ Mr. 
J Clement A. Wade, c.o. 

Mr. O. IT. McCowen, 

LL.B., Sparks Street, 
Rangoon. 


curiosities: 



TIIK LAR(;KST DRAlKlHT-JiOARD IN THE WORLD. 

“ The above pholo. is of a draught-board which 
is recognised as the largest in the world. Jt is 
situ lied in the east ||iid of Wellington Tublic Park, 
(ireenock. The actual si/e of the draught-board is 
eight feet Mjuail^^jr ten feet over all. The draughts- 
men, whi('h sue tnsiie of iron, weigh sixteen pounds 
each. The disiughl -board is much patroni/.ed by the 
workingmen of the district.’’- -Mr. John Campbell, 
64, Ann Street, Greenock, Scotland. 



holds the rush- 
light itself, 
wliich IS manu- 
factured from 
the pith of 
rushes, dipped 
in hot mutton 
fat. This form 
of illumination 
has be<*n used 
until t|uile recently in some of the lonely Cumbei- 
liind Dale farms. 'fallow candles aie still made 
and used in these farms” Miss M. C. Vait, 
Eskdale Vicarage, Hoot S.O., Cumberlaml. 

A TKK'VCLK ( AR WAN. 

“ The following ilhistiation shows an old-fashioned 
tricycle converted into a caravan. On ilo 
speclion it will be seen that there is sleeping ac 
niodalion for tw'o peisons. 'fhe owner and his Iruu! 
were touring thiough Kent when this photo, 
taken.”' Mr. William Smuleis, (leneial Kegist 
Office, Somerset llou.se, W.('. 


A WOODEN HAT. 

“Inexpensive millinery may be a ‘Curiosity’ to 
some ladies. The hat showm in the photograph was 
made entirely of w'ood shavings by two young ladies. 
About five hundred ordinary ciirpenters’ shavings 
were used in its construction.”- -Mr. A. W. H. 
Weston, 122, Chester Terrace, Hrighton. 
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MKMOHIAK S'J'OxNK TO A JIG. 

“ Memorial stones to do^rs, horses, and other 
domcstir, pets, who naturally kindle love hy their 
affeelioiKite demeanour, are no novelty, hut it is 
indeed unuiue to find sueh a token of appreeiation 
extended to .a pij^ ! *^1 he stone shown in the 

above photo^^raph lias been erected over the [•rave 
of a sow by Airs. A. V. Taylor, of the C'oek Hotel 
farmstead, Worsley, near Manchester. The ph(>to[rraj)h 
is b}- Mr, Harrison, of Worsley,” ATr. W. A. Mount- 
stephen, 13J, Sabine Road, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

AN AUTOMOHILK AC'( 1I»KNT. 

“ Mr. VVink Iluseh, the owner and driver of the 
aut(m)obile shown in the adjoininj^ photograph, lives 
in S.ilina, Kansas, and left that place on Sunday 
n orning, januarv Sth, to take his lady friend out in 
the country, a distance of fourteen miles, vvheie she 
was teaching a school. He 
iea('lu*d the place safely, but 
directly he started on his return 
jomney he had an accident to 
one of the wheels. Being a 
young man of business it was 
necessaiy that he should get back 
to town at a certain time, so he 
set his ingenious mind to work 
and hit upon the following 
scheme. He borrowed a two- 
wheel sulky, a road vehicle 
largely in use here and built foi 
light running and speed. He 
reversed the vehicle, imj)rovisi>d 
Wooden po es up to the front of 
the automobile, and used them 
as shafts' tf> guide by. I lo then 
persuaded the old farmer to sit in 
the seat of the vehicle in order to 
balance it, and came back to town 
almost as fast as he left it. The 
photogiaph was taken by Mr. 

(leorge Wisegerber, jeweller and 
automobile agent, of Salina, 

Kansas.” - Mr. J. B. Hunt, 
watchmaker, 106, West Tight h 
Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


WHO KNOWS THIS WOMAN? 

“I send you a photograph taken by Mr. K. L. 
(irneff, of (Kford, New VOrk, with the intpiiry, 
‘Who knows this w'oman?' and not one in ten 
thousand could tell who she is or what it is. It 
is nothing more than the photograjih of^i cow's 
horn .sawed off just below the button on the tip. 
The owner wanted to save the button, sawed the 



horn oil, and noticing the singulai pic'tuie of a 
woman's head in the pith part o| the horn, whiidi, 
by the way, is more jironoimced in the oiiginal, 
had It plaMographed.” — Mr. Theo. B. Haljfin, 
Oxfoid, Chenango Co., N.\'. 
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